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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


r  I  iHE  two  considerations  that  have  chiefly  influenced  me  ip 
making  this  translation  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Of  the  three  phases  of  educational  study,  the  prac- 
tical, the  theoretical,  and  the  historical,  the  last,  as  proved 
by  the  number  of  works  written  on  the  subject,  has  received 
but  very  little  attention  from  English  and  American  teach- 
ers ;  and  yet,  if  we  allow  that  a  teacher  should  flrst  of  all 
be  a  man  of  culture,  and  that  an  invaluable  factor  in  his 
professional  education  is  a  knowledge  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  done  within  his  field  of  activity,  there  are  the  best  of 
reasons  why  the  claims  of  this  study  should  be  urged  upon 
the  teaching  profession.  For  giving  breadth  of  view, 
judicial  candor,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  nothing  more 
helpful  can  be  commended  to  the  teacher  than  a  critical 
survey  of  the  manifold  experiments  and  experiences  in 
educational  practice.  The  acutcst  thinkers  of  all  the  agos 
have  worked  at  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  and 
the  educating  art  has  been  practised  under  every  variety  of 
conditions,  civil,  social,  religious,  philosophic,  and  ethnic. 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  review  those  experiments,  as  the 
very  best  condition  for  advancing  surely  and  steadily? 

2.  The  almost  eonii)lote  noglect  of  this  study  among  us 
has  been  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
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been  no  books  on  the  subject  at  all  adapted  to  the  ends  to 
be  attained.  A  dry,  scrappy,  and  incomplete  narration  of 
facts  can  end  only  in  bewilderment  and  in  blunting  the  taste 
for  this  species  of  inquiry.  The  desirable  thing  has  been 
a  book  that  is  comprehensive  without  being  tedious,  whose 
treatment  is  articulate  and  clear,  and  that  is  pervaded  by  a 
critical  insight  at  once  catholic  and  accurate.  Some  years 
ago  I  read  with  the  keenest  admiration,  the  Histoire  Critique 
des  Doctrines  de  VEduccUion  en  France  depuis  le  Seizi^me 
JSi^de^  by  Gabriel  Compayr^  (Paris,  1879)  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  a  model,  in  matter  and  method,  for  a  general  history 
of  education.  Within  a  recent  period  Monsieur  Compayr^ 
has  transformed  this  Histoire  Critique  into  such  a  general 
history  of  education,  under  the  title  Histoire  de  la  P4dagogie. 
In  this  book  all  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  work  have 
been  preserved,  and  it  represents  to  my  own  mind  very 
nearly  the  ideal  of  the  treatise  that  is  needed  by  the  teach- 
ing profession  of  this  country. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  distinction  made  by  Monsieur 
Compayr^  between  Pedagogy  and  Educaiion.  Though  our 
nomenclature  does  not  sanction  this  distinction,  and  though 
I  prefer  to  give  to  the  teim  Pedagogy  a  different  connota- 
tion, I  have  felt  bound  on  moral  grounds  to  preserve  Mon- 
sieur Compayr^'s  use  of  these  terms  wherever  the  context 
would  sanction  it. 

It  seems  mere  squeamishness  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
word  Pedagogy  on  account  of  historical  associations.  The 
fact  that  this  term  is  in  reputable  use  in  German,  French, 
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and  Italian  educational  literature,  is  a  suflicient  guaranty 
that  we  may  use  it  without  danger.  With  us,  the  term 
Pedagogics  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  synonym  for  Peda- 
gogy. It  would  seem  to  me  better  to  follow  continental 
usage,  and  restrict  the  term  Pedagogy  to  the  art  or  practice 
of  education,  and  Pedagogics  to  the  correlative  science. 

I  feel  under  special  obligations  to  Monsieur  Compayr6, 
and  to  his  publisher.  Monsieur  Paul  Delaplane,  for  their 
courteous  permission  to  publish  this  translation.  I  am  also 
greatly  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  E.  Lowrey,  Ph.D.,  for 

material  aid  in  important  details  of  my  work. 

W.  II.  PAYNE. 

University  or  Micuioan, 
Jan.  4. 1880. 


The  issue  of  a  second   edition   has   permitted  a  carefui 

revision  of   the  translation   and  the   correction   of   several 

verbal   errors.      In    subsequent  editions,  no   effort   will   be 

spared   by  the   translator  and  his  publishers  to  make  this 

volume  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  beeu  received 

by  the  educational  public. 

W.  H.  P. 

Auo.  1,  1886. 


INTEODUOTIOK 


What  a  Complete  History  op  Education  would  be. — 
In  writing  an  elementary  history  of  pedagogy,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  write  a  history  of  education.  Pedagogy  and 
education,  like  logic  and  science,  or  like  rhetoric  and 
eloquence,  are  different  though  analogous  things. 

What  would  a  complete  history  of  education  not 
include?  It  would  embrace,  in  its  vast  developments, 
the  entire  record  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture 
of  mankind  at  all  periods  and  in  all  countries.  It  would 
be  a  r4sum4  of  the  life  of  humanity  in  its  diverse  man- 
ifestations, literary  and  scientific,  religious  and  political. 
It  would  determine  the  causes,  so  numerous  and  so  diverse, 
which  act  upon  the  characters  of  men,  and  which,  modi- 
fying a  common  endowment,  produce  beings  as  different 
as  are  a  contemporary  of  Pericles  and  a  modern  Euro- 
pean, a  Frenchman  of  the  middle  ages  and  a  Frenchman 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  only  an  education,  properly  so  called, 
that  which  is  given  in  schools  and  which  proceeds  from 
the  direct  action  of  teachers,  but  there  is  a  natural  educa- 
tion,  which   we   receive   without  our    knowledge    or    will, 
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through  the  influence  of  the  social  environraent  in  which 
we  live.  There  are  what  a  philosopher  of  the  day  has 
ingeniously  called  the  occuU  coadjutors  of  education, — 
climate,  race,  manners,  social  condition,  political  institu- 
tions, religious  beliefs.  If  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  very  unlike  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^,  it 
is  not  merely  because  the  first  was  educated  in  a  Lyc6e 
of  the  University  and  the  other  in  a  college  of  the 
Jesuits;  it  is  also  because  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  have  been  enveloped  they  have  contracted  difler- 
ent  habits  of  mind  and  heart;  it  is  because  they  have 
grown  up  under  different  laws,  under  a  different  social 
and  political  regime;  because  they  have  been  nurtured 
bj'  a  different  philosophy  and  a  different  religion.  Upon 
that  delicate  and  variable  composition  known  as  the  human 
soul,  how  many  forces  which  we  do  not  suspect  have  left 
their  imprint  I  How  many  unobserved  and  latent  causes 
are  involved  in  our  virtues  and  in  our  faults !  The  con- 
scious and  determined  influence  of  the  teacher  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  potent.  In  conjunction  with  him  are 
at  work,  obscurely  but  effectively,  innumerable  agents, 
besides  personal  effort  and  what  is  produced  b}'  the  original 
energy  of  the  individual. 

We  see  what  a  history  of  education  would  be :  a  sort 
of  philosophy  of  history,  to  which  nothing  would  be  for- 
eign, and  which  would  scrutinize  in  its  most  varied  and 
most  trifling  causes,  as  well  as  in  its  most  profound  sources, 
the  moral  life  of  humanity. 
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What  an  Elementary  History  of  Pedagogy  should 
BE.  —  Wholly  different  is  the  limited  and  modest  purpose*^ 
of  ^L^  history  of  pedagogy,  which  proposes  merely  to  set 
forth  the  doctrines  and  the  methods  of  educators  properly 
so  called.  In  this  more  limited  sense,  education  is  reduced 
to  the  premeditated  action  which  the  will  of  one  man 
exercises  over  other  men  in  order  to  instruct  them  and 
train  them.  It  is  the  reflective  auxiliary  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  human  soul.  To  what  can  be  done 
by  nature  and  bj^  the  blind  and  fatal  influences  which 
sport  with  human  destiny,  education  adds  the  concurrence 
of  art,  that  is,  of  the  reason,  attentive  and  self-possessed, 
which  voluntarily  and  consciously  applies  to  the  training 
of  the  soul  principles  whose  truth  has  been  recognized, 
and  methods  whose  efldciency  has  been  tested  by  expe- 
rience. 

Even  thus  limited,  the  history  of  pedagog}'  still  presents 
1x>  our  inquiry  a  vast  field  to  be  explored.  There  is  scarcely 
II  subject  that  has  provoked  to*  the  same  degree  as  educa- 
tion the  best  efforts  of  human  thinking.  Note  the  cata- 
logue of  educational  works  published  in  French,  which 
Ijuisson  has  recently  prepared.^  Though  incomplete,  this 
list  contains  not  less  than  two  thousand  titles ;  and  prob- 
ably educational  activity  has  been  more  fruitful,  and  has 
been  given  a  still  'greater  extension  in  Germany  tlian  in 
France.     This  activity  is  due  to  the  fact,  first  of  all,  that 


1  See  the  Dictionnaire  de  PedagofiU'^  by  F.  BuisHon,  Article  Bibliofjra" 
phie.  M 
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educational  questions,  brought  into  fresh  notice  with  each 
generation,  exercise  over  the  minds  of  men  an  irresistible 
and  perennial  attraction ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  parent- 
hood inspires  a  taste  for  such  inquiries,  and,  a  thing  that 
is  not  always  fortunate,  leads  to  the  assumption  of  some 
competence  in  such  matters ;  and  finall}-  to  the  very  nature 
of  educational  problems,  which  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
abstract  and  independent  reasoning,  after  the  fashion  of 
mathematical  problems,  but  which,  vitally  related  to  the 
nature  and  the  destiny  of  man,  change  and  vary  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  psychological  and  the  moral  doctrines 
of  which  they  are  but  the  consequences.  To  different 
systems  of  psychology  correspond  different  systems  of 
education.  An  idealist,  like  Malebranche,  will  not  reason 
npon  education  after  the  manner  of  a  sensationalist  like 
Locke.  In  the  same  way  there  is  in  every  system  of  morals 
the  germ  of  a  characteristic  and  original  system  of  educa- 
tion. A  mystic,  like  Gerson,  will  not  assign  to  education 
the  same  end  as  a  practical*  and  positive  writer  like  Herbert 
Spencer.  Hence  a  very  gi*eat  diversity  in  systems,  or  at 
least  an  infinite  variety  in  the  shades  of  educational  opinion. 
Still  farther,  educational  activity  may  manifest  itself  in 
different  wajs,  either  in  doctrines  and  theories  or  in 
methods  and  practical  applications.  The  historian  of  ped- 
agogy has  not  merely  to  make  known  the  general  concep- 
tions which  the  philosophers  of  education  have  in  turn 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  men.  If  he  wishes  to 
make  his  work  complete^  he  must  give  a  detailed  account 
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of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  make  an  actual  study 
of  the  educational  establishments  which  have  been  founded 
at  different  periods  by  those  who  have  organized  instruction. 
Pedagogy  is  a  complex  affair,  and  there  are  many  ways 
of  writing  its  history.  One  of  these  which  has  been  too 
little  considered,  and  which  would  surely  be  neither  the 
least  interesting  nor  the  least  fruitful,  would  consist  in 
studying,  not  the  great  writers  on  education  and  their 
doctrines,  not  the  great  teachers  and  their  methods,  but 
pupils  themselves.  If  it  were  possible  to  relate  in  minute 
detail,  supposing  that  history  would  furnish  us  the  neces- 
sary information  on  this  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
or  a  good  man  has  been  educated ;  if  an  analysis  could  be 
made  of  the  different  influences  which  have  been  involved 
in  the  fonnation  of  talent  or  in  the  development  of  virtue 
in  the  case  of  remarkable  individuals ;  if  it  were  possible, 
in  a  word,  to  reproduce  through  exact  and  personal  biogra- 
phies the  toil,  the  slow  elaboration  whence  have  issued  at 
different  periods  solidity  of  character,  rectitude  of  purpose, 
and  minds  endowed  with  judicial  fairness  ;  the  result  would 
be  a  useful  and  eminently  practical  work,  something  analo- 
gous to  what  a  history  of  logic  would  be,  in  which  there 
should  be  set  forth  not  the  abstract  rules  and  the  formal 
laws  for  tlie  search  after  truth,  but  the  successful  experi- 
ments and  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  little  bv 
little  constituted  the  patrimony  of  science.  This  perhaps 
would  be  the  best  of  logics  because  it  is  real  and  in  action ; 
and  also   the   best  of   treatises   on  pedagogy,  since   there 
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might  be  learned  from  it,  not  general  truths,  which  are 
often  of  difficult  application  and  of  uncertain  utility,  but 
practical  means  and  living  methods  whose  happy  and  effi- 
cient applications  would  be  seen  in  actual  use. 

We  have  just  traced  the  imaginary  plan  of  a  history  of 
pedagogy  rather  than  the  exact  outline  of  the  series  of 
lessons  which  this  book  contains.  However,  we  have 
approached  this  ideal  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able,  by 
attempting  to  group  about  the  principal  philosophical  and 
moral  ideas  the  systems  of  education  which  they  have 
inspired ;  by  endeavoring  to  retain  whatever  is  essential ; 
by  adding  to  the  first  rapid  sketches  studied  and  elaborate 
portraits ;  by  ever  mingling  with  the  expositions  of  doc- 
trines and  the  analysis  of  important  works  the  study  of 
practical  methods  and  the  examination  of  actual  institu- 
tions ;  and,  finally,  by  penetrating  the  thought  of  the 
great  educators,  to  learn  from  them  how  they  became  such, 
and  by  following  them,  as  they  have  united  practice  with 
theory,  in  the  particular  systems  of  education  which  they 
have  directed  with  success.* 

Division  of  the  History  op  Pedagogy.  —  The  abun- 
dance and  the  variety  of  pedagogical  questions,  the  great 
number  of  thinkers  who  have  written  upon  education,  in 
a  word,   the  complexit}'  of  the  subject,  might  inspire   the 

1  The  book  now  offered  to  the  public  was  taught  before  it  was  written. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  lectures  given  for  three  years  past,  either  at  the 
higher  normal  school  of  Fontcnay-aux-Roses,  or  in  the  normal  course^  for 
men  at  Sevres  and  at  Saint  Cloud. 
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historian  of  pedagogy  with  the  idea  of  dividing  his  work, 
and  of  distributing  his  studies  into  several  series.  For 
example,  it  would  be  possible  to  write  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  general  by  itself,  and  then  the  history  of  instruction, 
which  is  but  an  element  of  education.  As  education  itself 
comprises  three  parts,  physical  education,  intellectual  edu- 
cation, and  moral  education,  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  three  series  of  distinct  studies  on  these  different 
subjects.  But  tliese  divisions  would  present  grave  incon- 
veniences. In  general,  the  opinions  of  an  educator  are 
not  susceptible  of  division ;  there  is  a  connection  between 
liis  manner  of  regarding  the  matter  of  instruction  and  the 
solution  he  gives  to  educational  questions  proper.  One 
mode  of  thinking  pervades  his  thcoiics  or  his  practice  in 
the  matter  of  moral  discipline,  and  his  ideas  on  intellectual 
education.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  consider  each  of  the 
different  systems  of  education  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  a  better  order  of  division  would  be  that  which, 
without  regard  to  chronological  order,  should  distinguish 
all  pedagogical  doctrines  and  applications  into  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  and  connect  all  educators  with  certain 
general  tendencies :  as  the  ascetic  tendency,  that  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  for  example,  and  of  the  middle 
ages ;  the  utilitarian  tendency  of  Locke,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  moderns ;  the  pessimism  of  Port  Royal,  the 
optimism  of  F^nelon ;  the  literary  school  of  the  humanists 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  scientific  school  of  Diderot 
and  of  Condorcet.     Such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
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its  interest,  because  in  the  manifestations  of  educational 
thought  so  apparently  different  it  would  sharply  distin- 
guish certain  uniform  principles  which  reappear  at  all 
periods  of  history ;  but  this  would  be  rather  a  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  education  than  a  simple  history  of 
pedagogy. 

The  best  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  follow  the  chronological 
order  and  to  study  in  turn  the  educators  of  antiquit}', 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Renaissance,  and  of 
modern  times.  We  shall  interrogate  in  succession  those 
who  have  become  eminent  as  teachers  and  educators,  and 
ask  of  each  how  he  has  solved  for  himself  the  various 
portions  of  the  problems  of  education.  Besides  being 
more  simple  and  more  natural,  this  order  has  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  us  the  progress  of  education  as  it  has 
gradually  risen  from  instinct  to  reflection,  from  nature  to 
art,  and  after  long  periods  of  groping  and  many  halts, 
ascending  from  huml)lo  beginnings  to  a  complete  and  defi- 
nite organization.  This  plan  also  exhi])it8  to  us  the  beau- 
tiful spectacle  of  a  humanity  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  growth. 
At  first,  instruction  comprised  but  few  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  only  a  select  few  participated  in  it.  Then 
there  was  a  simultaneous  though  gradual  extension  of  the 
domain  of  knowledge  which  must  be  acquired,  of  the 
moral  qualities  demanded  by  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  called  to  be  insti'ucted 
and  educated,  —  the  idciU  being,  as  Comenius  has  said, 
tliat  all  may  learn  and  that  everything  may  be  taught. 
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Utility  of  the  History  of  Pedagogy.  —  The  liistory  of 
pedagogy  is  henceforth  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  for  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France.  It  has 
been  included  in  the  prescribed  list  of  subjects  for  the  third 
year,  under  this  title:  History  of  Pedagogy^ — Principal 
educators  and  their  doctrines;  Analysis  of  the  most  important 
tvorks.^ 

Is  argument  necessary  to  justify  the  place  which  has 
been  assigned  to  this  study  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  historj' 
of  pedagogy  possesses  great  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  general  history  of  thought 
and  also  with  the  philosophic  explication  of  human  actions. 
Certainly,  pedagogical  doctrines  are  neither  fortuitous 
opinions  nor  events  without  significance.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  have  their  causes  and  their  principles  in  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  political  beliefs,  of  which  they  are  the  faithful 
image ;  on  the  other,  they  are  instrumontjd  in  the  train- 
ing of  mind  and  in  the  formation  of  manners.  Back  of 
the  Ratio  Studioram  of  the  Jesuits,  back  of  the  Emile 
of  Rousseau,  there  distinctly  appears  a  complete  religion, 
a  complete  philosophy.  In  the  classical  studies  organ- 
ized bv  the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance  we  see  the 
dawn  of  that  literary  brilliancy  which  distinguished  the 
century  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  in  the  scientific  studies 
preached  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Diderot  and  hy  Condorcet 
there  was  a  preparation  for  the  positive  spirit  of  our  time. 
The  education  of   the  people  is   at  once  the  consequence 

1  Resolution  of  Aug.  3,  1881. 
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of  all  that  it  believes  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  is 
destined  to  be. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  which  recommend  the  study 
of  educators  and  the  reading  of  their  works.  The  his- 
tory of  pedagogy  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  pedagogy 
itself.  It  should  be  studied,  not  for  purposes  of  erudi- 
tion or  for  mere  curiosity,  but  with  a  practical  purpose 
for  the  sake  of  finding  in  it  the  permanent  truths  which 
are  the  essentials  of  a  definite  theory  of  education. 
The  desirable  thing  just  now  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
to  find  new  ideas,  as  properly  to  comprehend  tliose  which 
are  already  current;  to  choose  from  among  them,  and, 
a  choice  once  having  been  made,  to  make  a  resolute  effort 
to  apply  them  to  use.  When  we  consider  with  impar- 
tiality all  that  has  been  conceived  or  practised  previous 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  or  when  we  see  clearly  what 
our  predecessors  have  left  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  con- 
sequences to  deduce,  of  incomplete  or  obscure  ideas  to 
generalize  or  to  illustrate,  and  especially  of  opposing 
tendencies  to  reconcile,  we  may  well  inquire  what  they 
have  really  left  us   to  discover. 

It  is  profitable  to  study  even  the  chimeras  and  the 
educational  errors  of  our  predecessors.  In  fact,  these 
are  so  many  marked  experiments  which  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  our  methods  by  warning  us  of  the  rocks 
which  we  should  shun.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
paradoxes  of  Rousseau,  and  of  the  absurd  consequences 
to  which   the   abuse   of   the   principle   of   nature  leads  us, 
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is    no    less    instructive    than    meditation    on    the    wisest 
precepts   of   Montaigne   or  of  Port   Royal. 

In  truth,  for  him  who  has  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
educators  of  past  centuries,  the  work  of  constructing  a 
system  of  education  is  more  than  half  done.  It  remains 
only  to  co-ordinate  the  scattered  truths  which  have  been 
collected  from  their  works  by  assimilating  them  through 
personal   reflection,  and   by  making   them  fruitful  through 

« 

psychological   analysis   and   moral  faith. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  as  studied  b}'  the  men  who 
first  conceived  and  practised  them,  pedagogical  methods 
present  themselves  to  our  examination  with  a  sharpness 
of  outline  that  is  surprising.  Innovators  lend  to  what- 
ever they  invent  a  personal  emphasis,  something  life-like 
and  occasionally  extravagant ;  but  it  is  exactly  this  which 
permits  us  the  better  to  comprehend  their  thought,  and 
the   more   completely  to  discover   its   truth   or  its  falsity. 

However,  it  is  not  alone  the  intellectual  advantage 
which  recommends  the  history  of  pedagogy ;  it  is  also 
the  moral  stimulus  which  will  be  derived  from  the  study. 
For  the  sake  of  encouraging  to  noble  efforts  the  men 
and  women  who  are  our  teachers,  is  it  of  no  moment 
to  present  to  them  the  names  of  Comenius,  Rollin,  and 
Pestalozzi  as  men  who  have  attained  such  high  excellence 
in  their  profession?  Will  not  the  teacher  who  each  day 
resumes  his  heavy  burden  be  revived  and  sustained? 
Will  he  not  enter  his  class-room,  where  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  toils  await  him,   a  better  and  a  stronger  man 
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if  his  imagination  teems  with  articulate  memories  of  those 
who,  in  the  past,  have  opened  for  him  the  wa}'^,  and 
shown  him  by  their  example  how  to  walk  in  it?  B^ 
the  marvellous  agency  of  electricitj^  we  are  now  able  tc 
transport  material  and  mechanical  power,  and  to  cause 
its  transfer  across  space  without  regard  to  distance.  But 
by  reading  and  by  meditation  we  are  able  to  do  some- 
thing analogous  to  this  in  the  moral  world ;  we  are  able 
to  borrow  from  the  ancients,  across  the  centuries,  some- 
thing of  the  moral  energ}^  that  inspired  them,  and  to 
make  live  again  in  our  own  hearts  some  of  their  virtues 
of  devotion  and  faith.  Doubtless  a  brief  history  of 
pedagogy  could  not,  from  this  point  of  view,  serve  as 
a  substitute  for  the  actual  reading  of  the  authors  in  ^^ 
question ;  but  it  is  a  preparation  for  this  work  and 
inspires  a   taste   for   it. 

We  are  warranted  in  saying,  then,  that  the  utility  of 
the  history  of  pedagogy  blends  with  the  utility  of  ped- 
agogy itself.  To-day  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
offer  any  proof  on  this  point.  Pedagogy,  long  neglected 
even  in  our  country,  has  regained  its  standing  ;  nay 
more,  it  has  become  the  fashion.  "  France  is  becoming 
addicted  to  pedagog}'"  was  a  remark  recently  made  by 
one  of  the  men  who,  of  our  day,  will  have  contributed 
most  to  excite  and  also  to  direct  the  taste  for  peda-- 
gogical    studies.*      The   words  pedcujogue^    jyedafjogy^    have 

1  See  the  Article  of  M.  Pecaut  in  the  Revue  Pedaifogique^  No.  2, 1882. 
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encountered  dangers  in  the  history  of  our  language. 
Littr6  tells  us  that  the  word  pedagogue  ^^  is  most  often 
used  in  a  bad  sense."  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see,  if  we  consult  his  dictionar}',  that  several  years  ago 
the  sense  of  the  word  pedagogy  was  not  yet  fixed, 
since  it  is  there  defined  as  "  the  moral  education  of 
children."  To-day,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  facts  and 
in  institutions,  the  fate  of  pedagogy  is  settled.  Of  course 
we  must  neither  underrate  it  nor  attribute  to  it  a  sovereign 
and  omnipotent  efficiency  that  it  does  not  have.  We 
might  freely  say  of  pedagogy  what  Sainte-Benve  said 
of  logic:  The  best  is  that  which  does  not  argue  in  its 
own  favor;  which  is  not  enamoured  of  itself,  but  which 
modestly  recognizes  the  limits  of  its  power.  The  best 
is  that  which  we  make  for  ourselves,  not  that  which  we 
learn  from   books. 

Even  with  this  reserve,  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  is 
destined  to  render  important  services  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  education,  let  us  be  assured,  is  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  a  fresh  importance  day  by  day.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact,  first,  that  under  a  liberal  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  republican  society,  it  is  more  and 
more  necessary  that  the  citizens  shall  be  instructed  and 
enlightened.  Liberty  is  a  dangerous  thing  unless  it  has 
instruction  for  a  counterpoise.  Moreover,  we  must  rec- 
ollect that  in  our  day,  among  those  occtdt  coadjutors  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  at  all  times  add  their 
action  to   that  of   education  proper,  some  have  lost  their 
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influence,  while  others,  so  far  from  co-operating  in  this 
movement,  oppose  it  and  compromise  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  religion  has  seen  her  influence  curtailed.  She  is 
no  longer,  as  she  once  was,  the  tutelary  power  under 
whose  shadow  the  rising  generations  peacefully  matured. 
It  is  necessary  that  education,  through  the  progress  of 
the  reason  and  through  the  reflective  development  of 
morality,  should  compensate  for  the  waning  influence  of 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  conditions,  the  very  progress 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  the  growing  independence 
accorded  the  child  in  the  family,  the  multiplication  of 
books,  good  and  bad,  all  these  collateral  agents  of  educa- 
tion are  not  always  compliant  and  useful  aids.  They 
would  prove  the  accomplices  of  a  moral  decadence  did 
not  our  teachers  make  an  effort  as  much  more  vigorous 
to  affect  the  will  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
in  order  to  establish  character,  and  thus  assure  the  re- 
cuperation of  our  country. 


A   SKETCH   OF   THE   LIFE   OF   GABRIEL 

COMPAYRE.i 


Gabriel  Compayre  was  born  Jan.  2,  1843,  at  Albi,  a 
city  of  Southern  France,  containing  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tarn.  His 
early  education  was  received  from  his  father,  a  man  of 
sterling  character,  and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  His- 
toriccU  Studies  Concerning  the  Alhigenses. 

He  passed  from  his  father's  care  to  the  college  of  Castres, 
then  to  the  lyc^e  of  Toulouse,  and  finally  to  the  lyc^e  Louis^ 
le-Grand  at  Paris.  His  fellow-pupils  recall  with  pleasure 
his  triumphs  at  these  institutions  of  learning.  His  brilliant 
intellectual  powers,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  well-stored 
memory,  and  his  unwearied  industry,  marked  him  as  des- 
tined to  render  signal  services  to  his  race. 

He  entered  the  Ecole  Normnle  Superienre  in  1862.  His 
tastes  led  him  to  philosophical  studies ;  indeed,  he  had 
already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  moral  and  intel- 
lectual science.  Yet  his  intense!}^  practical  nature  could 
not  long  remain  satisfied  with  metaphysical  subtleties  where 
he  found  no  sure  foot-hold.  He  became  a  warm  advocate 
of  experimental  methods,  and  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
He  s(»t  himself  to  a  study  of  man  as  he  appears  in  society 


1  Furnished  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Gay,  Principal  of  the  Maiden  High  School. 
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and  in  the  family- ;  to  the  anaWsis  of  his  emotions  and  his 
acts,  and  to  the  deduction,  from  these  analyses i  of  those 
rules  which  ought  to  preside  over  his  conduct  and  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development. 

He  graduated  from  the  normal  school  in  1865,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  lyc4e 
of  Pan.  A  lecture  upon  Rousseau,  which  he  delivered  here, 
brought  upon  him  the  severe  condemnation  of  the  ultra- 
montane part}',  and  involved  him  in  a  controversy  which 
has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  1868,  having  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  University,  he 
was  sent  to  the  lyc'de  of  Poitiers.  At  this  place  he  mani- 
fested his  sympathy  for  the  common  people  by  a  course  of 
lectures  to  workmen  on  moral  subjects.  About  this  time 
he  received  honorable  mention  from  the  Academy  for  an 
eloquent  eulogy  upon  Rousseau,  in  which  he  carefully  por- 
trayed the  influence  of  Rousseau  upon  the  government  of 
his  country  and  upon  methods  of  school  instruction,  giving 
him  full  credit  for  the  reform  in  botli. 

From  this  time  forward  Compayr^'s  life  has  been  filled 
with  labors  and  with  honors.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  philosophical  writings,  he  has  made 
careful  study  of  the  social  and  political  questions  of  his 
country. 

Promoted  from  one  post  of  honor  to  another,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1880,  he  was  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
Leiiion  of  Honor. 

In  1874  he  presented  his  theme  for  his  doctor's  degree 
upon  the  Philosophy  of  David  Hume,  a  work  of  the  highest 
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philosophical  thought  and  language,  which  received  a  prize 
from  the  Academy. 

Between  1874  and  1880  his  lectures  were  largely  devoted 
to  the  subjects  most  closely  connected  with  modern  thought. 
A  Study  of  Daitvitiism^  Tlie  Psychology  of  a  OJiild^  Educa* 
tloncd  Principles^  are  subjects  that  indicate  the  sweep  of 
his  investigations.  The  brilliancy  of  his* style,  the  liber- 
ality of  his  opinions,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning  have 
exposed  him  to  bitter  attacks  from  those  who  envy  his 
powers  and  disbelieve  his  doctrines ;  yet  his  popularity  has 
continually  increased,  and  the  young  professor  has  become 
a  great  power  in  the  party  of  the  republic,  to  whose  cause 
he  early  devoted  himself. 

The  works  which  he  published  during  this  period  were 
numerous.  He  translated  with  great  care,  adding  valua- 
ble matter  of  his  own :  Bain's  Inductive  and  Deductive 
Logic ^  Huxley's  Hume^  His  Life  and  Philosophy^  and 
Locke's  Hioughts  on  Education,  His  most  considerable 
work  is  his  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Education  in  France 
since  the  Sixteenth  Century^  a  work  of  two  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1879,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  France 
in  1883,  has  been  translated  entire  into  German,  and 
from  which  numerous  extracts  have  been  made  for  the 
educational  journals  of  England  and  America.  If  we  add 
to  these  labors  his  work  upon  the  Revue  Philosophique^ 
and  the  Dictionnaire  de  PMagogie^  we  shall  understand 
why  he  was  called  to  Paris  in  1881,  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  aid  in  founding  the  EcoJe  Normale 
SujyMeure   des   InstitntHces^  de  Fontenay-aux- Roses.      He 
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successfully  arranged  the  course  of  instruction  for  this 
school.  In  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  a  new  school  at  Si^vres,  which  prepares  young  teachers 
for  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools. 

In  1880  he  published  his  Manual  of  Cicil  and  Mora^ 
Instruction,  in  two  courses,  or  parts.  This  book  has  had 
a  remarkable  career.  In  less  than  three  years  more  than 
throe  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  part,  and  over 
five  hundred  thousand  of  the  second  part,  were  sold. 

In  1882,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  M.  A.  Delplan, 
an  author  of  merit,  he  published  his  Civil  and  Moral  Lee- 
tures.  In  1883  he  published  a  Course  of  Civil  Instruction 
for  normal  schools. 

Compayrd  entered  political  life  in  1881,  having  been 
elected  deputy  from  the  arrondisseraent  of  Lavaur  in  Tarn, 
lie  occupies  a  distinguished  position  among  the  men  of 
to-day ;  his  characiter,  his  talents,  his  popularity,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  int<?llectual  freedom, 
give  him  the  assurance  of  a  place  no  less  important  among 
the  men  of  the  future. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Compayr^  combines  the 
scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world.  His  dark  hair,  parked 
in  the  middle,  is  combed  back  from  a  forehead  very  higli 
and  very  broad.  His  eye  is  bright  and  piercing,  and  his 
face,  clean  shaven  except  upon  the  upper  lip,  bears  the 
impress  of  both  his  ingenuousness  and  his  indomitable 
perseverance. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION   IN  ANTIQUITY. 

FRELIIIINARY  CONSIDERATIONS;  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  HINDOOS; 
POLITICAL  CASTE  AND  RELIGIOUS  PANTHEISM;  EFFECTS  ON  EDUCA* 
TION;  BUDDHISTIC  REFORM;  CONVERSATION  OF  BUDDHA  AND 
PURNA  ;  EDUCATIONAL  USAGES;  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ISRAEIi- 
ITES;  PRIMITIVE  PERIOD;  RELIGIOUS  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION; 
PROGRESS  OF  POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  ;  OHGANIZATION  OF  SCIIOOI^ ; 
RESPECT  FOR  TEACHERS;  METHODS  AND  DISCIPLINE;  EXCLUSIVE 
AND  JEALOUS  SPIRIT;  EI^CATION  AMONG  THE  CHINESE;  FORMAL- 
ISM; LAO-TSZB  AND  KHUNG-TSZE  (CONFUCIUS)  ;  EDUCATION  AMONG 
OTHER  PEOPLE  OF  THE  EAST ;  THE  EGYPTIANS  AND  THE  PERSIANS ; 
ANALYTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1 .  Preliminary  Considerations.  —  A  German  historian  of 
philosophy  begins  his  work  by  asking  this  question :  "  Was 
Adam  a  philosopher  ?  "  In  the  same  way  certain  historians 
of  pedagogy  begin  by  learned  researches  ujwn  the  education 
of  savages.  We  shall  not  carry  our  investigations  so  far 
back.  Doubtless  from  the  day  when  a  human  family  began 
its  existence,  from  the  day  when  a  father  and  a  mother  began 
to  love  their  children,  education  had  an  existence.  But  there 
is  very  little  practical  interest  in  studying  these  obscure  be- 
ginnings of  pedagogy.     It  is  a  matter  of  erudition  and  curi- 
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osity.*  Besides  the  difficulty  of  gathering  up  the  faint  traces 
of  primitive  education,  there  would  be  but  little  profit  in 
painfully  following  the  slow  gropings  of  primeval  man.  In 
truth,  the  history  of  pedagogy  dates  but  from  the  period 
relatively  recent,  when  human  thought,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, substituted  reflection  for  instinct,  art  for  blind  nature. 
So  we  shall  hasten  to  begin  the  study  of  pedagog}'  among 
the  classical  peoples,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  after  hav- 
ing thrown  a  rapid  glance  over  some  Eastern  nations  consid- 
ered either  in  their  birthplace  and  remote  origin,  or  in  their 
more  recent  development. 

2.  The  Pedagogy  op  the  Hindoos. — It  would  not  be 
worth  our  while  to  enter  into  details  respecting  a  civilization 
so  different  from  our  own  as  that  of  the  Hindoos.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  we  are  in  part  the  descendants  of  that 
people,  and  that  we  belong  to  the  same  ethnic  group,  and 
that  the  European  languages  are  derived  from  theirs. 

3.  Political  Caste  and  Religious  Pantheism.  —  The 
spirit  of  caste,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  pantheism, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Hindoo  society.     The  Indian  castes  constituted  hereditary 


^  A  knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  savages  serves  the 
invaluable  purpose  of  showing  what  education  has  accomplished  for  the 
human  race.  There  would  be  much  less  grumbling  at  the  tax-gatherer  if 
men  could  clearly  conceive  the  condition  of  societies  where  no  taxes  are 
levied.  To  know  what  education  has  actually  done  we  need  to  know  the 
condition  of  societies  unaffected  by  systematic  education.  Such  a  book  as 
Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilization  is  a  helpful  introduction  to  the  history  of 
education.  Whoever  reads  such  a  book  carefully  will  be  confronted  with 
this  problem:  How  is  it  that  intellectual  inertness,  amounting  almost  to 
stupidity,  is  frequently  the  concomitant  of  an  acute  and  persistent  sense* 
training  ?  Besides,  savage  tribes  are  historical  illustrations  of  what  has 
been  produced  on  a  large  scale  by  "  following  JKature."   (P.) 
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classes  where  social  rank  and  special  vocation  were  deter- 
mined, not  by  free  choice,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  an  endless  routine,  with  no  care 
either  for  the  individuality,  or  the  personal  talents,  or  the 
inclination  of  children,  and  without  the  possibility  of  rising 
/by  personal  effort  above  one's  rank  in  life.'  On  the  other 
hand,  religious  ideas  came  to  restrict,  within  the  limits  where 
it  was  alreadj*  imprisoned,  the  activity  of  the  young  Hindoo. 
God  is  everywhere  present ;  he  manifests  himself  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  stars, 
in  the  Himalayas  and  in  the  Gauges ;  he  penetrates  and  ani- 
mates everything ;  the  things  of  sense  are  but  the  changing 
and  ephemeral  vestments  of  the  unchangeable  being.  "  With 
this  pantheistic  conception  of  the  world  and  of  life,  the 
thought  and  the  will  of  the  Hindoo  perished  in  the  mystic 
contemplation  of  the  soul.  To  become  master  of  one's  in- 
clinations ;  to  abandon  every  terrestrial  thought ;  after  this 
life  to  lose  one's  identity,  and  to  be  annihilated  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  divine  nature ;  to  prepare  one's  self  bj-  macera- 
tions and  expiations  for  complete  submersion  in  the  original 
principle  of  all  being, — this  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  true 
happiness  of  the  Hindoo,  the  ideal  of  all  serious  education."^ 


1  There  is  an  argument  for  caste  in  the  modem  fiction  of  a  "  beautiful 
economy  of  Nature,"  whii^h  plants  human  beings  in  society  as  it  does  trees 
in  the  earth,  and  thus  makes  education  consist  in  the  action  of  environment 
upon  man  and  in  the  reaction  of  mad  upon  his  environment.  To  support 
existence,  man  needs  certain  endowments;  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
creates  these  very  endowments.  One  man  is  predestined  to  be  a  Red 
Indian,  another  a  Bushman,  and  still  another  an  accountant;  and  in  each 
case  the  function  of  education  is  to  adapt  the  man  to  the  place  where 
Nature  has  fixed  him.  This  modern  justification  of  caste  is  adroitly 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  FMiwation.     (P.) 

2  Dittes,  Ilistoire  de  Vtdumtion  et  de  VinstrucUoii,  translated  by  Redolfi, 
1880,  p.  38. 
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4.  Effects  on  Education. — It  is  easy  to  predict  what 
education  would  become  under  the  weight  of  these  double 
chains,  social  and  religious.  While  the  ideal  in  our  modern 
societies  is  more  and  more  to  enfranchise  the  individual,  and 
to  create  for  him  personal  freedom  and  self-consciousness^ 
the  effort  of  the  Hindoo  Brahmins  consisted  above  all  in 
crushing  out  all  spontaneity,  in  abolishing  individual  predi- 
lections, by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  absolute  s'^lf -renuncia- 
tion, of  voluntary  abasement,  and  of  contempt  for  life. 
Man  was  thus  l)orn  doubly  a  slave,  —  by  his  social  condition, 
which  predestinated  him  to  the  routine  apprenticeship  ol  his 
ancestral  caste,  and  by  his  mysterious  dependence  on  the 
divine  being  who  absorbed  in  himself  all  real  activity,  and 
left  to  human  beings  only  the  deceptive  and  frail  appearance 
of  it. 

5.  Buddhist  Reform. — The  Buddhist  reform,  which  so 
profoundly  affected  Brahmanism  at  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  did  not  sensibly  modify,  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoos.  Buddlia  also  taught  that 
the  cause  of  evil  resides  in  the  passions  of  men,  and  that  in 
order  to  attain  moral  peace,  there  is  no  other  means  to  be 
employed  than  that  of  self-abnegation  and  of  the  renounce- 
ment of  everything  selfish  and  personal. 

6.  Conversation  of  Buddha  and  Purna.  —  One  of  the 
traditions  which  permit  us  the  better  to  appreciate  the  origi- 
nal character,  at  once  affecting  and  ingenuous,  of  Indian 
thought,  is  the  conversation  of  Buddha  with  his  disciple 
Purna  about  a  journey  the  latter  was  going  to  undcrtiike  to 
the  barbarians  for  the  puqx)se  of  teaching  them  the  new 
religion  :  — 

"  They  are  men,*'  said  Buddha,  "  who  are  fiery  in  temper, 
passionate,  cruel,  furious,  insolent.     If  they  openly  address 
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you  in  words  which  are  malicious  and  coarse,  and  become 
angry  with  you,  what  will  3'ou  think?" 

"  If  they  address  me  to  my  face  in  coarse  and  insolent 
terms,  this  is  what  I  shall  think :  they  are  certainly  good 
men  who  openly  address  me  in  malicious  terms,  but  they  will 
neither  stinke  me  with  their  hands  nor  stone  me." 

"  But  should  they  strike  you  with  their  hands  and  stone 
you,  what  will  you  think  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  think  that  they  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who 
strike  me  with  their  hands  and  stone  me,  but  do  not  beat  me 
with  a  club  nor  with  a  sword." 

"  But  if  they  beat  you  with  a  club  and  with  a  sword?" 

'*  They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  beat  me  with  a 
club  and  with  a  sword,  but  they  do  not  completely  kill  me." 

" But  if  they  were  really  to  kill  you?  " 

"  They  are  good  men,  gentle  men,  who  deliver  me  with  so 
iittle  pain  from  this  body  encumbered  with  defilements." 

"Very  good,  Burna!  You  may  live  in  the  country  of 
those  barbarians}^  Go,  Purna !  Being  liberated,  liberate ; 
being  consoled,  console  ;  having  reached  NirvAna  thus  made 
perfect,  cause  others  to  go  there."  * 

Whatever  there  is  to  admire  in  such  a  strange  system  of 
morals  should  not  blind  us  to  the  vices  which  resulted  from 
its  practical  consequences :  such  as  the  abuse  of  passive 
resignation,  the  complete  absence  of  the  idea  of  right  and  of 
justice,  and  no  active  virtues. 

7.  Effects  on  Education.  —  Little  is  known  of  the 
actual  state  of  educational  practice  among  the  Hindoos.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Brahmins,  the  priests,  had 
the  exclusive  charge  of  education.  Woman,  in  absolute 
subjection  to  man,  had  no  share  whatever  in  instruction. 


^Bnmouf,  Introduction  a  Vhistoire  du  BouddhismCf  p.  252. 
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As  to  boys,  it  seems  that  in  India  there  were  alwayn 
schools  for  their  benefit;  schools  which  were  held  in  the 
open  country  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or,  in  case  of  bad 
weather,  under  sheds.  Mutual  instruction  has  beeu  prac- 
tised in  India  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  it  is  from  here, 
in  fact,  that  Andrew  Bell,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  mode  of  instruction. 
Exercises  in  writing  were  performed  first  upon  the  sand  with 
a  stick,  then  upon  palm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  and 
finally  upon  the  dry  leaves  of  the  plane-tree  with  ink.  In 
discipline  there  was  a  resort  to  corporal  punishment ;  besides 
the  rod  the  teacher  emploN'ed  other  original  means  of  correc- 
tion ;  for  example,  he  threw  cold  water  on  the  offender. 
The  teat?her,  moreover,  was  treated  with  a  religious  respect ; 
the  child  must  respect  him  as  he  would  Buddha  himself. 

The  higher  studies  w^ere  reserved  for  the  priestly  class, 
who,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  successfully  cultivated 
rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy  and  the  mathematics. 

8.  Education  among  the  Iskaelites.  —  "If  ever  a  peo- 
ple has  demonstrated  the  power  of  education,  it  is  the  people 
of  Israel."  ^  In  fact,  what  a  singular  spectacle  is  offered  us 
by  that  people,  which,  dispossessed  of  its  own  country  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  has  been  dispersed  among  the 
nations  without  losing  its  identity,  and  has  maintained  its 
existence  without  a  country,  without  a  government,  and 
without  a  ruler,  presemng  with  perennial  energy  its  habits, 
its  manners,  and  its  faith  !  Without  losing  sight  of  the  part 
of  that  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  is 
due  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  race,  its  tenacity  of 
temperament,  and  its  wonderful  activity  of  intelligence,  it  is 
just  to  attribute  another  part  of  it  to  the  sound  education, 

-1M —  -    -  —  ■ —  —  -  ir" 

1  Dittos,  p.  49, 
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at  once  religious  and  national,  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
have  transmitted  by  tradition  to  their  descendants. 

9.  Education,  Religious  and  National,  during  the 
PRiMmvE  Period.  —  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  in  the  earliest  period  of  their  history  is 
that  it  was  essentially  domestic.  During  the  whole  Biblical 
period  there  is  no  trace  of  public  schools,  at  least  for  young 
children.  Family  life  is  the  origin  of  that  primitive  society 
where  the  notion  of  the  state  is  almost  unknown,  and  where 
God  is  the  real  king. 

The  child  was  to  become  the  faithful  servant  of  Jehovah. 
To  this  end  it  was  not  needful  that  he  should  be  learned. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should  learn  through  language 
and  the  instructive  example  of  his  parents  the  moral  precepts 
and  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  nation.  It  has. been  very 
justly  said^  that  "  among  all  nations  the  direction  impressed 
on  education  depends  on  the  idea  which  they  form  of  the 
perfect  man.  Among  the  Romans  it  is  tlie  brave  soldier, 
inured  to  fatigue,  and  readily  yielding  to  discipline ;  among 
the  Athenians  it  is  the  man  who  unites  in  himself  the  happy 
harmony  of  moral  and  physical  perfection ;  among  the 
Hebrews  the  perfect  man  is  the  pious,  virtuous  man,  who  is 
capable  of  attaining  the  ideal  traced  by  God  himself  in  these 
terms :  '  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am 
holy  r  " « 

The  discipline  was  harsh,  as  is  proved  by  many  passages 
in  the  Bible :  ''He  that  spare  th  his  rod,  hateth  his  son,"  say 
the  Proverbs;  "but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him 
betimes."^     "  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child,  for  if 


1  L*^ducation  et  IHnstniction  chez  les  anciens  Jui/Sf  by  J.  Simon,  Paris, 
1879,  p.  16. 

«  Levit.  xix.  2.  «  Prov.  xUi.  24. 
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thoa  beatest  him  with  the  rod,  he  shall  not  die.  Thou  shalt 
beat  him  with  tlie  i-od,  and  tthalt  deliver  iiia  soul  Troin  hell."  ' 
Aiid  tttill  more  signi Heart :  '^  Chutiteii  thy  bou  while  there  is 
hope,  aud  let  uot  thy  sojI  simre  for  his  eryiiig." ' 

Ouly  boys,  it  seems,  learned  to  reiid  and  write.  As  to 
girls,  they  were  taught  to  spin,  to  weave,  to  prepaid  food  foi 
Ihe  tabic,  to  Buperiiit«nd  the  work  of  the  household,  aud 
also  to  sitJg  aud  to  dance. 

In  a  wonl,  intellectual  cnltnre  was  but  an  incident  in  tiie 
primitive  education  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  great  thing,  iu  thcii 
eyes,  was  moral  aud  religious  instruction,  and  education  in 
love  of  country.  Fathers  taught  their  ehildreu  the  nation's 
history,  and  ttie  great  events  that  had  marked  ttie  destiuy 
of  the  people  of  God.  That  series  of  events  celebrated 
by  the  great  feasts  which  were  often  renewed,  and  in  which 
the  children  participated,  served  at  onee  to  fill  tlicir  hearts 
with  gratitude  to  God  aud  with  love  for  their  country. 

10.  pROOKiiss  OF  Popular  Instruction.  —  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  to  what  extent  the  zeal  for  instruction  was  devel- 
oped among  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  yeai's  that  followed  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  From  being  domestic,  as  it  had  liecn 
up  to  that  time,  Jewish  education  became  public.  Besides, 
it  was  no  longer  sufllcieut  to  indoctrinat'}  children  with  good 
principles  and  wholesome  moral  habits ;  tliey  must  also  be 
instructed.  From  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Israelites  approached  our  modern  ideal,  with  rt^spect  U) 
making  education  obligatory  and  universal.  Like  every 
lirave  nation  that  has  been  vanquished,  whose  enei^y  lias 
survived  defeat,  like  the  Prussians  after  Jena,  or  (hi.' 
French  after  1870,  the  Jews  sought  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  effects  of  conquest  by  a  gr<.;at  intellectual  ellort, 

1  Prov.  xxlii.  13,  14.  *  Ptot.  lii.  18. 
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and  to  regain  their  lost  ground  by  the  developmept  of  popu- 
lar instruction. 

11.  Orgakization  of  Schools. —In  the  year  64,  th« 
high  piicst,  Joshua  Beu  Gamala,  imposed  on  each  town, 
under  pain  of  cxeommunicatioii,  the  obligation  to  support  a 
scliool.  If  the  town  is  cnt  in  two  by  a  river,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  transit  by  a  safe  bridge,  n  school  must  be  estab- 
lished on  each  side.  Even  to-day  we  are  far  from  having 
realized,  aa  regards  tlie  niimlwr  of  schools  and  of  teachers, 
this  rule  stated  in  the  Talmud:  If  the  number  of  children 
does  not  exceed  tweiity-flve,  the  school  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  single  teacher;  for  more  than  tweiitj'-five,  the  town 
shall  employ  an  assistant;  rf  the  number  exceeds  forty, 
there  shall  l>e  two  mastci's. 

12.  Respect  fob  Teachers. — In  that  ancient  time,  what 
an  exalted  and  noble  conception  men  had  of  teachers, 
"  those  true  guardians  of  the  city  "  !  Even  then,  how  exact- 
ing were  the  requirements  made  of  them !  But,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  how  they  were  esteemed  and  respected  !  The  Rabbins 
required  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  married ;  tbey 
mistrusted  teachers  who  were  not  at  the  same  time  heads  of 
families.  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  the  advantages  of  matu- 
rity and  experience  more  delicately  than  in  this  Iwautiful 
language?  "  He  wlio  learns  of  a  young  master  is  like  a  man 
who  cats  green  grapes,  and  drinks  wine  fresli  from  the 
press ;  but  he  who  has  a  master  of  mature  years  is  like  a 
man  who  eats  ripe  and  delicious  grapes,  and  drinks  old 
wine."  Mildness,  patience,  and  unselfishness  were  recom- 
mended as  the  ruling  virtues  of  the  teacher.  "If  your 
teacher  an<!  your  fatlier,"  says  tlie  Talmud,  "  have  need  of 
your  assistince,  help  your  teacher  before  lielping  your 
father,  for  the  latter  has  given  you  only  the  life  of  this 
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world,  while  the  former  has  secured  for  you  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come."  * 

ItS.  Method  and  Discipline. — The  child  entered  school 
at  the  age  of  six.  ''If  a  child  below  the  age  of  six  is 
brought  to  your  school,"  saj's  the  Talmud,  "you  need  not 
receive  him  "  ;  and  to  indicate  that  after  that  age  it  is  proper 
to  regain  the  lost  time,  the  Talmud  adds,  "  After  the  age  of 
six,  receive  the  child,  and  load  him  like  an  ox"  On  the 
contrary,  other  authorities  of  the  same  period,  more  judicious 
and  far-seeing,  recommend  moderation  in  tasks,  and  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  "the  young  according  to  their 
strength,  and  the  grown-up  according  to  theirs." 

There  was  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools,  along  with  reading 
and  writing,^  a  little  of  natural  history,  and  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  astronomy.  Naturally,  the  Bible  was  the  first 
book  put  in  the  hands  of  childi'en.  The  master  interspersed 
moral  lessons  with  the  teaching  of  reading.  He  made  a 
special  effort  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  multi- 
plied his  explanations  in  order  to  make  sure  of  being  under- 
stood, rei>eatiug  his  comments  even  to  the  four-hu7Hlred(h 
time  if  it  were  necessary.  It  seems  that  the  methods  were 
suggestive  and  attractive,  and  the  discipline  relatively  mild. 
There  were  but  few  marks  of  the  proverbial  severity  of  the 
ancient  times.  "  Children,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  should  be 
punished  with  one  hand,  and  caressed  with  two."  The 
Christian  spirit,  the  spirit  of  him  who  had  said  "  suffer  the 

1  On  similar  grounds,  Alexander  declared  that  he  owed  more  to  Aristotle 
his  teacher,  than  to  Philip  his  father.     (  P.) 

2  What  were  the  methods  followed  in  teaching  reading  and  writing? 
We  are  told  by  Renan  in  his  Vic  tie  J^gus  that  "Jesus  doubtless  learned  to 
read  and  write  according  to  the  method  of  tlie  East,  which  consists  in 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  child  a  book  which  he  repeats  in  concert  with 
his  comrades  till  he  knows  it  by  heart." 
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little  children  to  come  unto  inc,"  had  affected  the  Jews  them- 
selves. However,  corporal  punishment  was  tolerated  to  a 
certain  extent,  but,  strange  to  say,  only  for  children  above 
the  age  of  eleven.  In  case  of  disobedience,  a  pupil  above 
that  age  might  be  deprived  of  food,  and  even  struck  with  a 
strap  of  shoe-leather. 

14.  Exclusive  and  Jealous  Spirit.  —  Some  resen'ation 
must  accompany  the  encomiums  justly  due  Jewish  education. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  the  Jewish  spirit 
was  mean,  narrow,  and  malevolent.  The  Israelites  of  this 
day  have  retained  something  of  these  jealous  and  exclusive 
tendencies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  fierce 
and  haughty  patriotism  of  the  Jews  led  them  to  proscribe 
whatever  was  of  Gentile  origin,  whatever  had  not  the 
sanction  of  the  national  tradition.  Nothing  of  Greek  or 
Roman  culture  penetrated  this  closed  world. ^  The  Jewish 
doctors  covered  with  the  same  contempt  him  who  raises 
hogs  and  him  who  teaches  his  son  Greek  science. 

15.  Education  .  among  the  Chinese.  —  We  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  into  relief  the  educational  practices  of 
two  Eastern  nations  to  which  the  civilization  of  the 
West  is  most  intimately  related.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice for  the  other  primitive  societies  whose  history  is  too 
little  known,  and  whose  civilization  is  too  remote  from 
our  own,  to  make  their  plans  of  education  anything  more 
than   an  object  of   curiosity. 

1  This  statement  needs  qualifyinj^.  *'In  nearly  all  the  families  of  high 
rank,"  says  the  Dictionrniirc  de  Pedar/nf/ie  (l*"  Partie,  Article  Juifs),  the 
daughters  sjioke  Greek.  The  Rabbins  did  not  look  with  any  favor  upon 
the  study  of  profane  philosophy;  but  notwithstanding  their  protest*,  there 
were  many  devoted  readers  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  said  that  among 
the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Gamaliel  there  were  five  hundred  who  studied 
the  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  Greece."    (P.) 
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China  has  been  civilized  from  time  immemorial,  and  at 
every  period  of  her  long  history  she  has  preserved  her 
national  characteristics.  For  more  than  three  thousand 
years  an  absolute  uniformity  has  characterized  this  immo- 
bile people.  Everything  is  regulated  by  tradition.  Edu- 
cation is  mechanical  and  formal.  The  preoccupation  of 
teachers  is  to  cause  their  pupils  to  acquire  a  mechanical 
ability,  a  regular  and  sure  routine.  They  care  more  for 
appearances,  for  a  decorous  manner  of  conduct,  than  for 
a  searching  and  profound  morality.  Life  is  but  a  cere- 
monial, minutely  determined  and  punctually  followed. 
There  is  no  liberty,  no  glow  of  spontaneity.  Their  art 
is  characterized  by  conventional  refinement  and  by  a 
prettiness  that  seems  mean ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  grand 
and  imposing.  By  their  formalism,  the  Chinese  educa- 
tors  are   the  Jesuits   of   the  East. 


IG.  Lao-tsze  and  Khung-tsze.  — Towards  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.C.  two  reformers  appeared  in  China,  Ldo-tsze  and 
Khung-tsze.  The  first  represents  the  spirit  of  emancipa- 
tion, of  progress,  of  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  of  protest 
against  routine.  He  failed.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
who  became  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Confucius,  and 
to  whom  tradition  ascribes  more  than  three  thousand 
personal  disciples,  secured  the  triumph  of  his  ideas  of 
practical,  utilitarian  morality,  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  the  State  and  that  of  the  famil}',  as  well  as  upon  the 
interest  of   the   individual. 

A  quotation  from  LAo-tsze  will  prove  that  human 
thought,  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  had  reached  a  high 
mark  in  China  :  — 

''  Certain  bad  rulers  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Vieart   and   the   spirit   of   man   should   be   left  empty,   but 
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that  iustead  his  stomach  should  be  filled ;  that  his  bones 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  the  power  of  his  will ; 
that  we  should  always  desire  to  have  the  people  remain 
in  a  state  of  ignorance,  for  then  their  demands  would 
be  few.  It  is  difficult,  they  say,  to  govern  a  people  that 
are  too  wise. 

''These  doctrines  are  directly  opposed  to  what  is  due 
to  humanity.  Those  in  authority  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  people  by  means  of  oral  and  written  instruction ; 
so  far  from  oppressing  them  and  treating  them  as  slaves, 
they  should   do   them   good    in    every   possible  way." 

In  other  words,  it  is  by  enlightening  the  people,  and 
by  an  honest  devotion  to  their  interests,  that  one  be- 
comes worthy  to   govern   them. 

If  the  Chinese  have  not  fully  profited  by  these  wise  and 
exalted  counsels,  it  appears  that  at  least  they  have  at- 
tempted to  make  instruction  general.  Hue,  a  Chinese 
missionary,  boldly  dt'chuvs  that  China  is  the  country  of 
all  countries  where  primary  instruction  is  most  widely  dif- 
fused. To  the  same  efifcct,  a  German  writer  aflh-ms  that 
in  China  there  is  not  a  village  so  miserable,  nor  a  ham- 
let so  unpretending,  as  not  to  be  i)rovided  with  a  school 
of  some  kind.'  In  a  country  of  tradition,  like  China, 
we  can  infer  what  once  existed  from  what  exists  to-day. 
But  that  instruction  which  is  so  widely  diffused  is  wholly 
superficial  and  tends  merely  to  an  exterior  culture.  As 
Dittes  says,  the  educational  method  of  the  Chinese  con- 
sists,  not   in   (JbiodnjHng^  but   in   cominunicatlmj .^ 


1  For  a  scries  of  iuterestiuj;  docuiuents  on  the  actual  state  of  education 
in  Chiuai  consult  tbe  article  Chine,  in  IJuissou's  Dictionnaire  de  Pedr 
ayofjie. 

2  Dittes,  op,  cit.,  p.  32. 
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17.  Education  among  the  Otiiek  Nations  of  thk 
East.  —  Of  all  tlie  orieiitul  nations,  Egyjit  is  the  one  in 
which  intellectual  culture  seems  to  have  reached  the  high- 
est point,  but  only  among  men  of  a  privileged  class. 
Here,  as  in  India,  the  priestly  class  monopolized  the 
learning  of  the  day ;  it  jealously  guarded  the  depository 
of  mvsterious  knowledge  which  it  communicated  only  to 
the  kings.  The  common  people,  divided  into  working 
classes,  which  were  destined  from  father  to  son  to  the 
same  social  status,  learned  scarcely  more  than  was  nee* 
essary  in  order  to  practise  their  hereditary  trades  and 
to   be  initiated    into   the   religious   beliefs. 

In  the  more  military  but  less  theocratic  nation,  the 
Persian,  efforts  were  made  in  favor  of  a  general  edu- 
cation. The  religious  dualism  which  distinguished  Ormuzd, 
the  principle  of  good,  from  Ahriman,  the  principle  of 
evil,  and  which  promised  the  victory  to  the  former,  made 
it  the  duty  of  each  man  to  contribute  to  this  final  vic- 
tory by  devoting  himself  to  a  lif6  of  virtue.  Hence  arose 
noble  efforts  to  attain  physical  and  moral  perfection.  The 
education  of  the  Persians  in  temperance  and  frugality  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  certain  Greek  writers,  especially 
Xenophon,  and  there  will  be  found  in  his  Cyropcedia  a  thrill- 
ing picture  of  the  brave  and  noble  manners  of  the  ancient 
Persians.* 

1  On  a  recent  occasion  Archdeacon  Farrar  referred  to  Persian  edu- 
cation as  follows  :  *'  We  boast  of  our  educational  ideal.  Is  it  nearly 
as  high  in  some  essentials  as  that  even  of  some  ancient  and  heathen 
nations  long  ceuturies  before  Christ  came?  The  ancient  Persians  were 
worshippers  of  fire  and  of  the  sun  ;  most  of  their  children  would  have 
been  probably  unable  to  i^ass  the  most  elementary  examination  in 
physiology,  but  a.ssurcdly  the  Persian  ideal  might  be  worthy  of  our 
study.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  —  the  age  when  we  turn  our  children 
adrift  from  school,  and  do  nothing  more  for  them  —  the  Persians  gave 
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On  the  whole,  the  histor}'  of  pedagogy  among  the  people  of 
the  East  offers  us  but  few  examples  to  follow.  That  which, 
in  different  degrees,  characterizes  primitive  education  is  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  certain  classes  ;  that  woman  is  most  gen- 
erally excluded  from  its  benefits  ;  that  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mon people  it  is  scarcely  more  than  the  question  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  or  of  the  art  of  war,  or  of  a 
preparation  for  the  future  life ;  that  no  appeal  is  made  to 
the  free  energy  of  individuals,  but  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  antiquity  have  generally  lived  under  the  har- 
assing oppression  of  religious  conceptions,  of  fixed  tradi- 
tions, and  of  political  despotism. 

[18.  Analytical  Summary. — Speaking  generally,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  primitive  nations  of  the  East  had  the  following 
characteristics :  — 

1 .  It  was  administered  by  the  hieratic  class.  This  was 
due  to  the  fat^t  that  the  priests  were  the  only  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  the  only  men  who  could  teach. 

2.  The  knowledge  communicated  was  in  the  main  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  i)rudontial,  and  the  final  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion wsis  good  conduct. 

3.  As  the  matter  of  instruction  was  knowledge  bearing 
the  sanction  of  authoritv,  the  learner  was  debarred  from  free 
inquiry,  and  the  general  tendency  was  towards  immobility. 

4.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  day  was  embodied  in  lan- 
guage, the  process  of  learning  consisted  in  the  interpretation 
of  speech,  and  so  involved  a  large  and  constant  use  of  the 


their  young  nobles  the  four  best  masters  whom  they  could  find  to 
t«ac'h  their  boys  wisdom,  justice,  tenii)erance,  and  courage  —  wisdom 
including  worship,  justice  including  the  duty  of  unswerving  truthful- 
ness through  life,  temperance  including  nuistery  over  sensual  tempta- 
tions, courage  including  a  free  mind  opposed  to  all  things  coupled 
with  guilt."    (P.) 
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raemoiy ;   and  this  literal  memorizing  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct  promoted  stability  of  character. 

5.  As  the  purpose  of  instruction  was  guidance,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  conception  that  one  main  purpose  of 
education  is  discipline  or  culture. 

6.  The  conception  of  education  as  a  means  of  national 
regeneration  had  a  distinct  appearance  among  the  Jews ;  and 
among  this  people  we  find  one  form  of  compulsion,  —  the 
obligation  placed  on  towns  to  support  schools. 

7.  In  Persia,  the  State  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  dis- 
tinct agency  in  promoting  education. 

8.  In  China,  from  time  immemorial,  scholarship  has  been 
made  the  condition  for  obtaining  places  in  the  civil  service, 
and  in  consequence  education  has  been  made  subordinate  to 
examinations. 

9.  Save  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  Jews,  woman  was 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  education. 

10.  In  the  main,  education  was  administered  so  as  to 
perpetuate  class  distinctions.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  conception  that  education  is  a  universal  right  and  a 
universal  good.] 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 

GREEK  pedagogy;  ATHENIAN  AND  SPARTAN  EDUCATION;  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  ATHENS;  SCHOOLS  OF  GRAMMAR ;  SCHOOLS  OF  GYMNASTICS;  THE 
palestra;  SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC;  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  ;  SOCRATES  AND  THE  BOCRATIC  METHOD  ;  SOCRATIC 
IRONY  ;  MAIEUTICS,  OR  THE  ART  OF  GIVING  BIRTH  TO  IDEAS ; 
EXAMPLES  OF  IRONY  AND  OF  3fAIEUTICS  BORROWED  FROM  THE 
MEMORABILIA  OF  XENOPHON  ;  PLATO  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  ;  THE  EDU- 
CATION OF  WARRIORS  AND  MAGISTRATES  ;  MUSIC  AND  GYMNASTICS ; 
RELIGION  AND  ART  IN  EDUCATION;  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  THE  GOOD; 
HIGH  INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION;  THE  LAWS;  DEFINITION  OF  EDUCA- 
TION ;  DETAILED  PRECEPTS  ;  XENOPHON  ;  THE  ECONOMICS  AND  THE 
EDUCATION   OF   WOMAN;    THE  CYROP^EDIA;    PROTESTS    OF    XENOPHON 

against  the  degenerate  manners  of  the  greeks  ;  aristotle  ; 
general  character  of  his  plan  of  education  ;  public  educa 
tion  ;  progressive  development  of  human  nature  ;  physical 
education;  intellectual  and  moral  education;  defects  in 
tub  pedagogy  of  aristotle,  and  in  greek  pedagogy  in  gen- 
ERAL;   analytical  SUMMARY. 


19.  Greek  Pedagogy.  —  Upon  that  privileged  soil  of 
Greece,  in  that  brilliant  Athens  abonnding  in  artists,  poets, 
historians,  and  philosophers,  in  that  rude  Sparta  celebrated 
for  its  discipline  and  manly  virtues,  education  was  rather  the 
si)ontancous  fruit  of  nature,  the  natural  product  of  diverse 
manners,  characters,  and  races,  than  the  premeditated  result 
of  a  reflective  movement  of  the  human  will.  Greece,  how- 
ever, had  its  pedagogy,  because  it  had  its  legislators  and  itij 
philosophers,  the  first  directing  education  in  its  practical 
details,  the  second  making  theoretical  inquiries  into  the 
essential  principles  underlying  the  development  of  the  human 
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soul.  In  respect  of  education,  as  of  everything  else,  the 
higher  spiritual  life  of  modern  nations  has  been  developed 
under  the  influence  of  Grecian  antiquity. ^ 

20.  Athenian  and  Spartan  Education.  —  In  the  specta- 
cle presented  to  us  by  ancient  Greece,  the  lirst  fact  that 
strikes  us  by  its  contrast  with  the  immobility  and  unity  of 
the  primitive  societies  of  the  East,  is  a  freer  unfolding  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  consequently  a  diversity  in  tendencies 
and  manners.  Doubtless,  in  the  Greek  republics,  the  indi- 
vidual is  always  subordinate  to  the  Stiite.  Even  in  Athens, 
little  regard  is  paid  to  the  essential  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  But  the  Athenian  State  diflers  profoundly  from  the 
Spartan,  and  consequently  the  individual  life  is  diflferentl}' 
understood  and  differently  directed  in  these  two  great  cities. 
At  Athens,  while  not  neglecting  the  body,  the  chief  preoccu- 
pation is  the  training  of  the  mind ;  intellectual  culture  is 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  even  to  over-refinement ;  there  is 
such  a  taste  for  fine  speaking  that  it  develops  an  abuse  of 
language  and  reasoning  which  merits  the  disreputable  name 
of  sophistrj'.  At  Sparta,  mind  is  sacrificed  to  body ;  physi- 
cal strength  and  military  skill  are  the  qualities  most  desired ; 
the  sole  care  is  the  training  of  athletes  and  soldiers.  Sobriety 
and  courage  are  the  results  of  this  one-sided  education,  but 
so  are  ignorance  and  brutality.  Montaigne  has  thrown  into 
relief,  not  without  some  partiality  for  Sparta,  these  two  con- 
trasted plans  of  education. 

"  Men  went  to  the  other  cities  of  Greece,"  he  says,  "  to 
find  rhetoricians,  painters,  and  musicians,  but  to  Lacedag- 
mon  for  legislators,  magistrates,  and  captains ;  at  Athens 
fine  speaking  was  taught ;  but  here,  brave  acting  ;  there,  one 

1  Upon  this  subject  consult  the  exceUent  study  of  Alexander  Martin,  en- 
titled Lvs  JJoctrinca  Pddar/ogiques  des  Grecs,    Paris,  1881. 
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learned  to  unravel  a  sopbistical  argument  and  to  abate  the 
imposture  of  iusidioiisly  twisted  words;  here,  to  estricat« 
cue's  self  from  the  entieementa  of  pleasure  and  to  overcome 
the  menaces  of  fortune  and  death  by  a  manly  courage.  The 
Athenians  busied  themeelveB  with  words,  but  tlie  Spartans 
with  things  ;  with  the  former,  there  was  a  continual  activity  of 
the  tongue  ;  with  tbo  latter,  a  continual  activity  of  the  soul."' 
The  last  remark  is  not  just.  The  daily  exercises  of  the 
j'OTing  Spartans,  —  jumping,  running,  wrestling,  playing  with 
l.inces  and  at  quoits,  —  couM  not  be  rogartle<l  as  intellectual 
occupations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  learning  to  talk,  the 
T'>ung  Athi^nianB  learned  also  to  feel  and  to  think. 

21.  TiiK  Schools  ok  Athens,  — The  Athenian  legislator, 
Noloii,  had  placed  ])hysical  and  intellectual  training  npou  the 
same  fooling.  Children,  he  said,  ought,  above  everything 
else,  to  learr.  "  to  swim  and  to  read."  It  seems  that  the 
education  of  the  body  was  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  While  the  organization  of  schools  for 
grammar  and  music  was  left  to  private  cnteqirise,  the  State 
took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the  gymnasia.  The  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  gymnasianh,  was  elected  each 
year  by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  Athenian 
education  became  more  and  more  a  course  in  literary  train- 
ing, especially  towards  the  six'th  century  B.C. 

Tlje  Athenian  child  remained  in  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and 
an  attendant  up  to  his  sixth  or  seventh  year.  At  the  age  ot 
seven,  a  pedag(^ue,  tliat  is,  a  "conductor  of  children," 
usually  a  slave,  was  clmrged  with  the  overeight  of  the  child. 
Conducted  by  his  pedagogue,  the  |>upil  attended  by  turns  the 
school  for  grammar,  the  jtalestra,^  or  school  for  gymDasti<!S, 

'  Moiitalgue,  Etsait,  I.  I.  rliiip.  xxtv. 

1  The  palfttra  was  tbe  scbool  ot  gj'iiinastl<»  tor  chlldten ;  the  •/^m- 
naiiiim  was  set  apart  lor  adults  and  grown  men. 
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and  the  school  for  music.  The  grammarian,  who  sometimes 
gave  his  lessons  in  the  open  air,  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
public  squares,  taught  reading,  writing,  and  mythology. 
Homer  was  the  boy*s  reading-book.  Instruction  in  gymnas- 
tics was  given  in  connection  with  instruction  in  grammar. 
It  was  begun  in  the  palestra  and  continued  in  the  gymnasium. 
Instruction  in  music  succeeded  the  training  in  grammar  and 
g3^mnastics.  The  music-master,  or  cilharist^  first  taught  his 
pupils  to  sing,  and  then  to  play  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, the  lyre  and  the  cithara.  uWe  know  what  value  the 
Athenians  attributed  to  music.  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree  in 
thinking  that  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  music  inspire  the 
soul  with  the  love  of  order,  with  harmoniousness,  regularity, 
and  a  soothing  of  the  passions.  We  must  recollect,  more- 
over, that  music  held  a  large  place  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
Greeks.  The  laws  were  promulgated  in  song.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  sing  in  order  to  fulfil  one's  religious  duties.  It  was 
held  that  the  education  of  Theraistocles  had  been  neglected 
because  he  had  not  learned  music.  "  We  must  regard  the 
Greeks,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  as  a  race  of  athletes  and 
fighters.  Now  those  exercises,  so  proper  to  make  men  hardy 
and  fierce,  had  need  of  being  tempered  by  others  which  could 
soften  the  manners.  Music,  which  affected  the  soul  through 
the  organs  of  the  body,  was  exactl}'  adapted  to  this  purpose."  ^ 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  Athens,  at  least  at  the  first, 
the  current  discipHne  was  severe.  Aristophanes,  bewailing 
the  degeneracy  of  his  time,  recalls  in  these  terras  the  good 
order  that  reisrned  in  the  olden  school:^ — 

"  I  will  relate  what  was  the  ancient  education  in  the  happy 
time  when  I  taught  (it  is  Justice  who  speaks)  and  when 
modesty  was  the  rule.     Then  the  1)03S  came  out  of  each 


1  Montesquieu,  KHpril  dcs  loiHf  I.  iv.  chap.  viii. 

2  Aristophanes,  (Jlowh. 
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street  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and,  regardless  of  rain  and 
snow,  went  together  in  the  most  perfect  order  towards  the 
school  for  music.  There  they  wore  seated  quietly  and 
modestly.  They  were  not  permitted  to  cross  their  legs,  and 
they  learned  some  good  songs.  The  master  sang  the  song 
for  them  slowly  and  with  gravity.  If  some  one  took  a  notion 
to  sing' with  soft  and  studied  inflections,  he  was  severely 
flogged." 

22.  The  Schools  op  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy.  — 
Grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music  ^)roper,  represented  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  young  Athenian.  But  this 
instruction  was  reserved  for  citizens  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  poor,  according  to  the  intentions  of  Solon,  were  to 
learn  only  reading,  sioiminingj  and  a  trade.  The  privilege 
of  instruction  became  still  more  exclusive  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  frequented  by  those  of 
adult  years. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  place  of 
the  courses  in  literature,  or  to  make  known  the  methods  of 
those  teachers  of  rhetoric  who  taught  eloquence  to  all  who 
presented  themselves  for  instruction,  either  in  the  public 
squares  or  in  the  gj^mnasia.  The  sophists,  those  itinerant 
philosophers  who  went  from  city  to  city  offering  courses  at 
high  rates  of  tuition,  and  teaching  the  art  of  speaking  on 
every  subject,  and  of  making  a  plea  for  error  and  injustice 
just  as  skilfully  as  for  justice  and  truth,  at  the  same  time 
made  illustrious  and  disgraceful  the  teaching  of  eloquence.' 
The  philosophers  were  more  worthy  of  their  task.     Socrates, 


1  The  reputation  of  the  sophist^s  has  been  considerably  raised  by  ^Ir. 
Grote  {Hntory  of  Greece,  vol.  VIII.).  For  an  entertaininf^  account  of  a 
sophist  of  a  later  age,  see  Pliny's  Letters,  Melmoth's  translation,  r>ook  II., 
letter  m.  See  also  Blackie's  Four  Phases  of  Morals,  and  Ferrier's  Greek 
Philosophy.    (P.) 
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Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  illiistrioiis  professors  of  etiiica. 
Socrates  had  no  regular  bcIkioI,  hut  lie  grouped  about  him 
distiiiguiehcd  young  men  iiiid  iuitiatcd  tlicm  iuto  learning 
and  virtue.  The  AcwU'iny  of  I'lato  and  the  Lyceum  of  Aris- 
totle were  great  schools  of  philosophy-,  real  private  univur- 
sitics,  each  directed  hy  a  single  man.  The  teaching  given 
ill  tliesc  schools  has  traversed  the  ages,  and  has  been  pre- 
served in  imperishable  hooks.  Sloreover,  those  illustrioiia 
spirits  of  Greece  liavc  tranHiuitted  to  us  cither  methods  or 
general  ideas  wliicii  thejiislory  of  pediigogy  slionld  reverently 
collect,  ns  the  first  serioiis  efforts  of  human  reflection  on  the 
art  of  education. 

23.  SocitATEs:  TiiK  iSiKiiATic  Metiioi).  —  Socrates  speut 
his  life  in  teneliing,  and  in  teaching  according  to  an  oiiginal 
method,  which  has  preserved  his  name.  He  had  the  genius 
of  interrogation.  To  question  all  whom  lie  met,  eitlier  at  tlje 
gymnasium  or  in  the  streets  ;  to  ipicstioii  the  so|)hisls  iu  oider 
to  convince  tliem  of  their  errors  and  to  confound  their 
arrogance,  and  lu-csumptuons  young  men  in  order  to  teach 
tliem  the  truth  of  which  tliey  were  ignorant ;  to  question 
great  and  small,  statesmen  anil  masons,  now  Pericles  and 
now  a  shoplfeeper ;  to  qucaticm  always  and  everj  where  in 
order  to  compel  every  one  to  form  clcai-  ideas ;  su<'h  was  the 
constant  occupation  and  passion  of  his  life.  When  he 
allowed  himself  to  dream  of  the  future  life,  lie  said  smilingh 
that  he  hoped  to  continue  in  tlie  Klysian  Fields  the  hahits  of 
the  Athenian  Agora,  and  still  to  interi-ogate  the  shades  of 
the  mighty  dead.  With  Socrates,  conversation  became  an 
art,  and  tlic  dialogue  a  mcthotl.  He  scarcely  ever  employed 
the  didactic  fonn,  or  that  of  direct  teaching.  He  addressed 
himself  to  his  interlocutor,  ui^ed  him  to  set  forth  his  ideas, 
harassed  him  with  (picstions  often  somewhat  subtile,  skil- 
fully led  him  to  recognize  the  truth  which  he  himself  bad  in 
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mind,  or  the  ratlicr  permitted  him  to  go  off  on  a  f&lse  route 
iu  order  Bnallj'  to  discover  to  tiiiii  Ins  error  nud  to  sport  with 
his  confusion  ;  and  all  this  nith  an  art  of  wonderful  analysis, 
with  a  Bubtilty  of  reasoning  pushed  almost  to  an  extreme, 
and  also  with  a  gi^at  shnplieity  of  language,  and  with 
examples  borrowed  from  common  life,  such  as  wc  arc  accus- 
tomed to  call  iutuitive  examples. 

24.  The  Socbatk;  Iuony,  —  To  fom)  an  intelligible  ac- 
i:ount  of  the  Socrutic  method,  it  is  neeesunry  to  distinguish 
Its  two  essential  ])hases.  Socrates  followed  a  double  method 
and  sought  a  double  end. 

In  the  first  case,  he  wished  to  ra{ike  war  against  error  and 
to  reful*  false  opinions.  Then  he  i-esoited  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Socratic  irony}  He  raised  a  question  as  one 
who  simply  desired  to  he  instrneted.  If  there  was  tlic 
statement  of  an  error  in  the  i-eply  of  the  resiioudent,  Socra- 
tes made  no  objeution  to  it,  but  pretended  to  espouse  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  his  interlocutor.  Then, by  questions 
which  were  adroit  and  sometimes  insidious,  he  forced  liim  to 
develop  Lis  opinions,  and  to  display,  so  to  speak,  the  whole 
extent  of  his  iolly,  and  the  next  instant  slyly  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  the  consequences,  which  were  so  absurd  and 
contradictory  that  he  ended  in  losing  confidence,  in  becoming 
involved  in  his  conchieious,  and  finally  iu  making  confession 
of  his  errors. 

25.  Maieutics,  or  the  Art  of  givino  Birth  to  Ideas.  — 
Analogons  processes  eonstitut^fl  the  other  part  of  the  So- 
(Tatic  method,  that  which  he  himself  called  maieulics,  or  the 
art  of  giving  birth  to  ideas, 

■  The  priniilive  mcauliit;  nt  tlio  (irtvk  woril  ilpvrtla.  irony.  U  Interroca- 
tion.  Sucratea  Rave  a  ji'trii]);,  iniuieul  turn  to  Ills  quest idiis,  and  In  coiisc- 
qunnce  this  woril  lost  iU  jiriinary  moaiiiug,  and  took  tljo  one  whith  wo 
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Socrates  was  convinced  that  the  human  mind  in  its  normal 
condition  discovers  certain  truths  through  its  own  energies, 
provided  one  knows  how  to  lead  it  and  stimulate  it ;  and  so 
he  here  appealed  to  the  spontaneity  of  his  auditor,  to  his 
innate  powers,  and  thus  gently  led  him  on  his  way  by  easy 
transitions  to  the  opinion  wliich  he  wished  to  make  him 
admit.  However,  he  applied  this  method  only  to  the  search 
for  truths  which  could  either  be  suggested  by  the  intuitions 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  or  determined  by  a  natural 
induction,  that  is,  psychological,  ethical,  and  religious  truths.^ 

2G.  Examples  of  Ikony  and  Maieutics. — We  can  best 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  Socratic  method  b}^  means  of  ex- 
amples. These  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  disciples  of  Socrates,  as  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  such 
as  the  Gorgias,  the  Euthydemus^  etc.,  and  still  better  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  where  the  thought  of  the  master 
and  his  manner  of  teaching  are  more  faithfully  reproduced 
than  in  the  bold  and  original  compositions  of  Plato.  While 
recognizing  the  insuflficiency  of  these  extracts,  we  shall  here 
make  two  quotations,  in  which  is  displayed  either  his  incisive, 
critical  spirit,  or  his  suggestive  and  fruitful  method:  ''  The 
thirty  tyrants  had  put  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens to  death,  and  had  encouraged  others  to  acts  of  injustice. 
'It  would  surprise  me,'  said  Socrates  one  day,  'if  the  keeper 
of  a  flock,  vho  had  killed  one  part  of  it  and  had  made  the 


^  The  Socratic  metluMl  for  the  discovery  of  truth  can  he  employed  only 
in  those  cases  where  tlie  jnipil  has  the  crude  materials  of  the  new  knowl- 
edire  actually  in  store.  Psych«)lt»jry,  logic,  ethi<!s,  mathematics,  and  iK;r- 
h:i])s  grammar  and  rhetoric;,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  Socratic  method; 
])iit  to  apply  this  method  of  instruction  to  gcograjjhy,  history,  geology,  and, 
in  iiciionil,  tosuhjects  where  the  material  is  inaccessihle,  is  palpahly  absurd. 
Tin'  S'KTjitic  dialogue,  in  its  negative  pli^vse,  is  .'limed  at  presumption,  arro- 
gniuo,  and  pretentious  ignorance;  hut  it  is  sometimes  misused  to  badger 
\uu\  lK?\vildcr  an  houest  and  docile  inipil.    (P.) 
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other  part  poor,  would  not  confess  tlmt  lie  was  a  bad  lierdH- 
inan ;  but  it  would  siirjiriHe  mc  still  more  if  n  man  standing 
at  tlic  head  of  his  fchow-ciliKcna  should  d*;stroj-  n  part  of 
them  and  corrnpt  tlie  reut,  and  were  not  to  blush  at  his  con- 
duct and  confess  himstilf  a  bad  nii^istratc,'  This  remark 
having  come  to  tlic  cars  of  tiie  Tiiirty,  Critias  and  Chorich's 
sent  for  Socrates,  showed  liini  the  law,  and  forbade  him  to 
liold  converHalion  with  tlic  young. 

"Socrates  inquired  of  them  if  he  might  be  peruiiltcd  to  ask 
questions  touching  what  might  seem  uhsciu'c  to  him  in  this 
prohibition.  Upon  their  granting  this  pennission :  'I  am 
prepared,'  he  said,  '  to  obey  tlie  laws,  but  that  I  niny  not 
violate  tlieiii  through  ignonincii,  I  would  have  yuu  clearly  in- 
form me  whether  you  interdict  the  art  of  speaking  bccaUBc  it 
belongs  to  the  innnber  of  things  wliich  are  good,  or  bccanso 
it  belongs  to  the  nundicr  of  things  which  arc  bad.  In  the 
first  case,  one  ought  heiiccforth  to  abstain  from  sjwaking 
what  is  giMKl  i  in  the  second,  it  is  dear  that  the  effort  should 
be  to  s[ieak  what  is  right.' 

"Thereupon  ('liariclca  became  angi-y,  and  said:  'Since 
you  do  not  imderstand  us,  wc  will  give  you  something  easier 
to  comprehend:  we  forbid  you  aliBolutely  to  hold  con\ersa- 
tion  with  the  young.'  'In  oi-dcr  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen,' 
said  Socrates,  '  whether  I  depart  from  what  is  enjoined,  IcU 
mc  at  what  age  a  youth  Ijceomea  a  man.'  'At  the  time 
when  he  is  ehgiblc  to  the  scinite,  for  he  has  not  acquired 
prudence  till  then  ;  so  do  not  8|»eak  to  young  men  who  are 
below  the  age  of  thirty.' 

" '  Itut  if  I  wish  to  buy  something  of  a  merchant  who  is 
liclow  the  age  of  thirty,  may  I  ask  liim  at  what  price  he  sells 
it?' 

'■  '  Certainly  yon  may  ask  such  a  question;  but  you  are 
acouatomcd  to  raise    inquiries    about   multitudes    of    things* 
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which  are  perfectly  well  known  to  you  ;  it  is  this  which  ia 
forbidden.' 

'"  So  I  must  not  reply  to  a  young  man  who  asks  me  where 
Charicles  lives,  or  where  Critias  is.'  '  You  may  reply  to  such 
questions,'  said  Charicles.  '  But  recollect,  Socrates,'  added 
Critias,  'you  must  let  alone  the  shoemakers,  and  smiths,  and 
other  artisans,  for  I  think  they  must  already  be  very  much 
worn  out  by  being  so  often  in  your  mouth.' 

"'I  most,  therefore,'  said  Socrates,  'forego  the  illustra- 
tions I  draw  from  these  occupations  relative  to  justice,  piety, 
and  all  the  virtues.*  "  ^ 

In  the  final  passage  of  this  cutting  dialogue,  observe  the 
elevation  of  tone  and  the  gravity  of  thought.  So  Socrates 
had  marvellous  skill  in  allying  enthusiasm  with  irony. 

Here  is  an  extract  in  which  Socrates  applies  the  raaieutic 
art  to  the  establishment  of  a  moral  truth,  the  belief  in  God  : 

"I  will  mention  a  conversation  he  once  had  in  my  pres- 
ence with  Aristodemus,  surnamed  the  Little,  concerning  the 
gods.  lie  knew  that  Aristodemus  neither  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  nor  consulted  the  oracles,  but  ridiculed  those  who  took 
part  in  these  religious  ol)scrvances.  *Tell  me,  Aristodemus,' 
said  he,  '  are  there  men  wJiose  talents  you  admire  ? '  '  There 
are,'  he  rdplied.  '  Then  tell  us  their  names,'  said  Socrates.^ 
'  In  epic  poetry  I  espocially  admire  Homer ;  in  dithyrambie, 
Melanippides ;  in  tragedy,  Sophocles ;  in  statuary.  Poly- 
cletus  ;  in  painting,  Zeuxis.'  '  But  wliat  artists  do  you  think 
most  worthy  of  admiration,  those  who  form  iinaires  destitute 
of  sense*  and  movement,  or  tliose  who  produce  animated 
beings,  cnddwed  with  the  faculty  of  tliinkiug  and  acting?' 
*  Those  who  form  animated  beings,  for  these  are  the  work  of 
intelligence  and  not  of  chance.'     '  And  which  do  you  regard 

1  Memorabilia^  I.  u 
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Bfi  the  creation  of  intelligence,  and  wtiicli  tlie  pivxluct  of 
chauce,  those  works  wliosc  purpose  c.iunot  be  rccogciizeil, 
or  those  whose  utility  is  nianifcBt?'  'It  is  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  an  intelligence  the  works  wliicli  have  some  useful 
purpose' " '     ' 

Socrates  tjien  points  out  to  Aristodomus  liow  admirably 
the  iliffcrent  organs  of  the  human  Ixxly  are  adapted  to  the 
functions  of  life  ajid  to  the  use  of  man.  And  so  proceeding 
from  example  to  example,  from  induction  to  induction, 
always  keeping  the  mind  of  his  auditor  alert  by  tlie  questions 
he  raises,  and  the  answers  that  he  sn^ests,  forcing  him  to 
do  his  share  of  the  work,  and  giving  him  an  equal  share  in 
the  train  of  reasoning,  he  linally  brings  him  to  the  goal 
which  is  to  make  him  recognize  the  existence  of  God. 

27.  The  Republic  of  Pi.ato.  —  "Would  you  form," 
said  J.  J.  Rousseau,  "an  idea  of  public  education?  read 
the  Jicpiibtic  of  Plato.  It  is  the  finest  treatise  on  education 
ever  written,"  For  tnith's  sake  we  must  discount  tlie  en- 
thusiasm of  Rousseau.  The  Republic  doubtless  contains 
some  elements  of  a  wisci  and  practical  seheme  of  education  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  but  an  ideal  creation,  a  compound  of 
paradoxes  and  chimeras.  In  Plato's  ideal  common  weal  tli,  the 
individual  and  the  family  itsi-If  arc  sacriliced  to  the  State. 
Woman  becomes  so  mu<h  like  man  as  to  be  subjected  to 
the  same  gymnaiitic  exercises ;  she  ttio  must  be  a  soldier  aa 
he  is.  Children  know  neither  father  nor  mother.  From  the 
day  of  their  birth  they  are  given  in  chaige  of  common  nurses, 
veritable  public  functionaries.  In  that  common  fold,  "  care 
^liall  be  taken  tliat  no  mother  recognize  her  offspring."  Wo 
may  guess  that  in  making  this  pomijous  eulogy  of  the  Itvpuh- 
lie.  Die  paradoxical  author  of  the  Emile  hoped  to  prepare 

1  McmurubiUii,  I,  iv. 
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the   reader  for  giving  a  complaisuDt  welcome   to  his  own 
dreams. 

28.  The  Education  of  Warriors  and  Magistrates.  — 
Plato,  by  some  unexplained  recollection  of  the  social  con- 
stitution of  the  Hindoos,  esUiblisIied  three  castes  in  his  ideaj 
State,  —  laborers  and  artisans,  warriors,  and  magistrates. 
There  was  no  education  for  laborers  and  artisans  ;  it  was 
sufficient  for  men  of  this  caste  to  learn  a  trade.  In  politics, 
Plato  is  an  aristocrat;  he  feels  a  disdain  for  the  people, 
"  that  robust  and  indocile  animal."  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  barriers  which  he  set  up  between  these 
three  social  orders  are  not  insuperable.  If  a  child  of  the 
inferior  class  gives  evidence  of  exceptional  qualities,  he  must 
be  admitted  to  the  superior  class ;  and  so  if  the  son  of  a 
warrior  or  of  a  magistrate  is  notably  incompetent  and  un- 
worthy of  his  rank,  he  must  suffer  forfeiture,  and  become 
artisan  or  laborer. 

As  to  the  education  which  he  designs  for  the  warriors  and 
the  magistrates,  Plato  is  minutely  careful  in  regulating  it. 
The  education  of  the  warriors  comprises  two  parts,  —  music 
and  gymnastics.  The  education  of  the  magistrates  consists 
of  a  training  in  philosophy  of  a  high  grade ;  they  are  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  sciences  and  into  metaphysics.  Plato's 
statesmen  must  be,  not  priests,  as  in  the  East,  but  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

29.  Music  and  Gymnastics. — Although  Plato  attaches  a 
high  value  to  gymnastics,  he  gives  precedence  to  music. 
Before  forming  the  body,  Plato,  the  idealist,  would  form 
the  soul,  because  it  is  the  soul,  according  to  him,  which,  by 
its  own  virtue,  gives  to  the  body  all  the  perfection  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Even  in  physical  exercises,  the  purpose  should 
be  to  give  increased  vigor  to  the  soul :  ''In  the  training  of 
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tho  body,  our  jomig  men  sliull  aim,  abtivo  everything  else, 
at  augmenting  mural  iK>wur."  Noto  tliis  sinking  picture  of 
the  inun  wlio  trniim  only  liis  liody  ;  '*  Let  n  man  Apply  Iiim- 
self  to  gyiimiiHtica,  and  bei-oun;  triiiiieil,  and  t;it  inuoli,  and 
wholly  iK'gU^L't  inusie  ami  plillosopliy,  and  at  liiiit  liiu  body 
will  bccouiii  [4lixiigthcni.d;  lint  if  liu  does  iiotliiiig  else,  and 
holds  DO  coiivci-se  nilli  the  Muses,  thougli  his  soul  Lave  somt? 
uitturjl  iiielinatiuii  lo  learn,  yet  if  it  remains  uncultivated 
l»y  acquiring  knowledge,  liy  inqniry,  liy  diseouise,  in  a  woixl, 
Iiy  some  (Uipartment  of  numic,  thtit  is,  liy  intellectual  educa- 
tion, it  will  insensibly  bccoino  weak,  deaf,  and  blind.  Like 
li  wild  lieast,  midi  a  man  will  live  in  ignurame  and  rudeness, 
with  neither  grace  noi-  pulileiiess."  Iloivevci',  I'lulo  is  far 
fi-oui  despising  health  ami  pliysical  strength.  Un  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  repi»ach  to  him  that  he  lias  imiioscd  on  the 
citizeuB  of  iiis  Republic  the  obligation  of  being  physically 
eound,  and  of  ha\  ing  cxtlndeil  from  it  all  those  whose  iu- 
flrniitics  and  feelile  constitution  condemn  tlieiu  to  "'drag 
out  a  dying  life."  The  right  to  live,  in  I'lat^i's  city,  as  in 
the  most  of  nneicut  societies,  be'louged  only  to  meu  of  robust 
health.  The  weak,  tlie  ailing,  the  wretclied,  all  who  arc  of 
inRrm  constitutiiiu,  —  I'lato  does  not  go  so  far  as  ordering 
such  to  be  killed,  Init,  wliat  amounts  ahuo.st  to  the  same 
thing, — '■  tlicy  shall  be  exposed,"  that  is,  left  to  die.  The 
good  of  the  Htate  demands  that  every  man  be  sncrillecd 
whose  health  rendci-s  him  unlit  for  civil  duties.  This  cruel 
and  implacable  doctrine  shocks  us  in  the  cikso  of  him  whom 
Montaigne  calls  the  divine  I'lato,  and  shocks  us  even  more 
when  we  discover  it  anmiig  contemporary  philoaophers,  whom 
the  ins|)iratious  of  Christian  charity  or  the  feeling  of  human 
fraternity  should  have  pi'cscrvetl  from  such  rank  heartless- 
ness.  Is  it  not  Herbert  Spencer  who  blames  modem  so- 
cieties for  nourishing  the  diseased  and  assisting  tlie  infirm? 
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30.  Religion  and  Akt  in  Education.  —  Plato  had 
formed  a  high  ideal  of  the  function  of  art  in  education,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  severe  against  certain 
forms  of  art,  particularly  corned}'  and  tragedy,  and  poetry 
in  general.  lie  would  have  the  poets  expelled  from  the  city 
and  conducted  to  the  frontier,  though  paying  them  homage 
with  perfumes  which  will  continue  to  be  shed  upon  their 
heads,  and  with  flowers  with  which  thev  will  ever  be  crowned. 
He  admits  no  other  poetry  tlian  that  which  reproduces  the 
manners  and  discourse  of  a  good  man,  and  celebrates  the 
brave  deeds  of  the  gods,  or  chants  their  glory.  As  a  severe 
moralist  and  worshipper  of  the  divine  goodness,  he  condemns 
the  poets  of  his  time,  either  because  they  attribute  to  the 
divinity  the  vices  and  passions  of  men,  or  because  they  invest 
the  imagination  with  base  fears  as  they  speak  of  Cocytus 
and  the  Styx,  and  portray  a  frightful  hell  and  gods  always 
mad  with  desire  to  persecute  the  human  race.  Elsewhere, 
in  the  LawSy  Plato  explains  his  conception  of  religion.  He 
says  that  the  religious  books  placed  in  the  hands  of  children 
should  be  selected  with  as  much  care  as  the  milk  of  a  nurse. 
God  is  an  infinite  goodness  who  watclies  over  men,  a«4-4TCr 
should  be  honored,  not  by  sacrifices  and  vain  ceremonies, 
but  by  lives  of  justice  and  virtue. 

For  making  men  moral,  Plato  counts  more  upon  art  than 
upon  religious  feeling.  To  love  letters,  to  hold  converse 
with  the  Muses,  to  cultivate  music  and  dancing,  such,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  spirits  of  Athens,  is  the  natural  route 
towards  moral  perfection.  In  their  view,  moral  education 
is  above  all  an  education  in  art.  The  soul  rises  to  the  good 
throu<rh  the  beautiful.  "  Beautiful  and  cjood  "  (K-aAo?  kol 
dyaOoq)  are  two  words  constantly  associated  in  the  speech  of 
the  Greeks.  Even  to-dav  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
reflections  like  these:  ''We  ought,"  says  Plato,  ''to  seek 
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out  artiete  who  by  tlie  povcr  of  gcuiiis  can  trace  out  the 
nature  of  the  fair  and  the  graceful,  tliat  our  joniig  men, 
(Iwelliug,  as  it  were,  in  a  healthful  region,  may  driuk  in  good 
from  every  quarter,  whence  any  emanation  from  uoMc  works 
may  strike  u[»ou  their  eye  or  their  ear,  like  a  gale  wafting 
health  from  sahihiious  lands,  and  win  tliem  imiKrceiitibly 
from  their  earlicfit  years  into  I'esL'mb lance,  love,  and  liarniouy 
with  the  tme  lieanty  of  reason. 

'■  Is  it  not,  then,  on  these  accoinits  that  wo  attach  such 
supreme  imiwrtance  to  a  musical  educatiou,  because  ihj'thm 
and  harmony  sink  most  duciily  into  tlic  recesses  of  the  soul, 
bringing  gracefulness  in  their  train,  and  making  a  man 
graceful  if  he  be  rightly  nurtured ;  but  if  not,  the  reverse  ? 
and  also  because  lie  that  has  been  duly  nurtured  therein  will 
htivo  tlie  keenest  eye  for  defects,  whether  in  the  failures  of 
art,  or  in  the  misgrowtbs  of  uatui'e  ;  and  feeling  a  most  just 
disdain  for  them,  will  conmiend  beautiful  obktiisflum  gladly 
receive  tliem  intu  liia  soul,  and  feed  n|M>uUl^,  and  grow  ti^be 
noble  and  gooil ;  whereas  he  will  rigbtl/^ccnsiirc  and  hate  all 
repulsive  objects,  even  in  liis  cbildhocAl,  before  iie  is  able  to 
be  reasoned  with ;  and  when  ix-asoii  ^omes,  he  will  welcome 
her  most  cordially  who  can  recognize  her  by  the  instinct 
of  relationship,  and  because  he  haa  been  thus  nurtnrcil? " ' 

SI,  ITicin  Intellectuai.  Eihication,  —  In  the  RepuWc 
of  Plato  the  intellectual  education  of  the  wairior  class 
remains  exclusively  literarj'  and  (esthetic.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  e<1ucation  of  the  ruling  class  is  to  be  scientific  and 
|iinlosophie.  The  future  magistrate,  after  having  received 
the  oulinary  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  is  to  be 
hitliated  into  the  abstract  sciene<'H,  mathematics,  geometry, 

'  Hi'pirhlir,  ■K>l,  402.    I  have  quoleil  frum  Ihe  version  of  Vauglian  nud 
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and  astronomy.  To  this  scientific  education,  which  is  to 
continue  for  ten  3'ears,  there  will  succeed  for  five  years  the 
study  of  dialectics,'  or  pliilosophy,  which  develops  the  highest 
faculty  of  man,  the  reason,  and  teaches  him  to  discover, 
through  and  beyond  the  fleeting  appearances  of  the  world  of 
sense,  the  eternal  verities  and  the  essence  of  things.  But 
Plato  prolongs  the  education  of  his  magistrates  still  further. 
After  having  given  them  the  nurture  of  reason  and  intellectual 
insight,  he  sends  them  back  to  the  cavern  ^  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  thaf'is,  calls  them  back  to  public  life,  and  make.J 
them  pass  through  all  kinds  of  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, until  finally,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  possession  of  all 
the  endowments  assured  by  consummate  experience  super- 
added to  profound  knowledge,  they  are  fitted  to  l>e  charged 
with  the  burdens  of  ollice.  In  the  Brj^ubJic  of  Plato  states- 
men are  not  improvised.  And  3'et  in  this  elaborate  system 
of  instruction  Plato  omits  two  sul)jects  of  great  importance. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  entirely  omits  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  because,  in  his  mystic  idt'alism,  things  of  sense  are 
delusive  and  inn*eal  images,  and  so  did  not  appear  to  him 
worthy  of  arresting  the  attention  of  the  mind ;  and  on  the 
other,  though  coming  after  Herodotus,  and  though  a  con- 

J ^-.   —  ■  -m I  i^     —  ■      ■  ■■- -  ^  -  I.  ■   ■     _  ■■  -      -  ■  -  ■■■     —Ml  ■  —  — 

^Dialectic,  as  used  i»  the  lifpnhliCf  is  neither  pliilosophy  nor  logic. 
I  doubt  whether  it  can  l>e  considered  a  subje<'t  of  instruction  at  all.  It 
is  rather  a  method  or  an  exercise,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  subject 
received  oi)inions,  formulated  kiunvk'dge,  current  beliefs,  etc.,  to  a  sifting 
or  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  distiuj^uishing  the  real  from  the  apparent, 
the  true  from  the  false.  The  Socratic  dialogues  are  examples  of  the  dialectic 
method.  Dialectic  might  be  defined  as  the  method  of  thoiujht  proper  or  the 
discurfiire  reason  in  dcf.     (P.) 

2  See  the  allegory  of  the  cavern,  Rrpuhlic^  Book  vii.  In  Plato's 
scheme  of  education,  knowing  is  to  prece<le  doing,  thus  following  S(»cra- 
tes  (yfcmoraln'Jid,  IV.  chap.  11.)  and  lJi;is  {rvwdi  Ka\  t<Jt€  rrpdrTf),  and 
anticipating  Bacon  ("  studies  perfect  nature,  and  are  ix3rfected  by  ex- 
perience ").    (P.) 
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fcrnpoiary  of  Thucydidea,  he  mufcea  no  luciiliou  of  history, 
doubtlcsa  through  a  couU-rupt  fur  truditiou  and  the  post. 

32.  The  Laws,  —  Id  the  Laws,  the  work  of  his  old  i^, 
Plato  dianvowa  in  part  the  chimeras  of  the  Republie,  and 
qualifies  the  rndiciilism  of  that  earlier  work.  Tlic  philoso- 
pher descends  to  tlie  earth  and  really  condescenda  to  tlie 
aetiial  state  of  humanity.  He  renounces  the  diatinction  of 
social  castes,  and  his  very  practical  and  very  minute  precepts 
are  applied  witliout  distinction  to  children  of  nil  classes.' 

First  note  this  exccliciit  definition  of  the  end  of  education : 
"  A  good  education  is  that  which  gives  to  the  hodj  and  to 
tlic  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  whieli  tiiey 
are  capable."  As  to  methods,  it  seems  that  Plato  Jiesitates 
between  the  doctrine  of  effort  and  the  doctrine  of  attractive 
toil.  In  fact,  he  says  on  the  one  liand  ttiat  education  is  a 
very  skilful  discipline  which,  by  v:ay  of  amusement,'  leads  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  love  that  which  is  to  make  it  finished. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  protests  against  the  weaknesa  of  those 
parents  who  seek  to  spare  tlieir  chihlren  every  trouble  and 
every  pain.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  the  inclina- 
tion to  humor  the  likings  of  children  is  the  surest  of  all  ways 
to  spoil  them.  We  should  not  make  too  much  haste  in  our 
search  after  what  is  pleasurable,  especially  as  we  shall  never 
be  wholly  exem])!  from  what  is  painful." 

Let  us  add  this  deflnitiou  of  a  good  education:  "I  call 
education  the  virtue  which  is  shown  by  children  when  the 
feelings  of  joy  or  of  sorn)w,  of  hive  or  of  hate,  which  arise 
in  their  souls,  are  made  coiifornialile  to  onhT." 

'  Soe  espwially  Book  vii.  ot  the  li«i'-f. 

'  Compnruals'i  this  quul.llii>u:  "A  fni?  inind  «uk1iI  t"  learn  mrtlilnj;  »» 
a  iiliive.  Tlic  Irssoii  tluit  U  tutuie  I"  i:iitiT  the  miiiil  by  force,  will  not 
rema[n  there.  Then  nsc  no  vlolcnfu  lowarJa  I'liiWrcn ;  Ihc  ralher,  eaux* 
them  to  learn  while  jilayiiii;." 
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With  the  stjitenient  of  these  principles,  Phito  enters  into 
details.  For  children  up  to  the  age  of  six,  he  recommends 
the  use  of  swaddling-clothes.  The  habit  of  rocking,  the 
natural  plays  which  children  find  out  for  themselves,  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  ;  swimming,  the  bow,  and  the  javelin, 
for  boys  ;  wrestling  for  giving  bodily  vigor,  and  dancing,  for 
graceful  movement ;  reading  and  writing  reserved  till  the 
tenth  year  and  learne<l  for  three  years. 

It  would  require  too  mucli  time  to  follow  the  philosopher 
to  the  end.  In  the  rules  he  proi)oses,  he  makes  a  near 
approach  to  tlie  practices  followed  by  tlie  Athenians  of  his 
day.  The  Republic  was  a  work  of  jmre  imagination.  The 
Laws  are  scarcely  more  than  a  commentai-y  on  the  actual 
state  of  practice.  But  here  we  still  find  what  was  nearest 
the  soul  of  Plato,  tlie  constant  search  for  a  higher  morality. 

33.  Xenophon.  —  As  an  educator,  Xenophon  obeyed  two 
different  influences.  His  master,  Socrates,  was  his  good 
genius.  That  graceful  and  charming  book,  the  Economics^ 
was  written  under  the  benign  and  tempered  inspiration  of  the 
great  Athenian  sage.  But  Xenophon  also  Hd  Ms  evil  genius, 
—  the  immoderate  enthusiasm  which  h.  ^'^for  Spai-ta, 
her  institutions  and  her  laws.  The  first  book  of  the  Cyropce- 
dia^  which  relates  the  rules  of  Persian  education,  is  an  unfor- 
tunate imitation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

34.  The  Economics,  and  the  Education  of  Woman.  — 
All  should  read  the  Economics^  that  charming  sketch  of  the 
education  of  woman.  We  may  say  of  this  little  work  what 
Renan  has  said  of  the  writings  of  Plutarch  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  "  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  charming  ideal  of  family 
life  ?  What  good  nature !  VTiiixt  sweetness  of  manners ! 
What  chaste  and  lovable  simplicity  !  '*  Before  her  marriage, 
the  Athenian  maiden  has  learned  only  to  spin  wool,  to  bo 
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discreet,  and  to  ask  no  questions,  —  virtues  purely  negative. 
Xenophon  assigns  to  her  luisl)and  tlie  duty  of  training  her 
mind  and  of  teaching  her  the  positive  duties  of  family  life,  — 
order,  economy,  kindness  to  slaves,  and  tender  care  of 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Athenian  woman  was 
still  held  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  Slnit  up  in  her  own 
apartments,  it  was  an  exception  that  she  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  it  was  very  rare  that  she  was  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  idea  of  human  dignity  and  of  the  value 
of  the  human  person  had  not  yet  appeared.  Man  had  value 
onlj'  in  proix)rtiou  to"  the  services  which  he  could  render  the 
State,  or  commonwealth,  and  woman  formed  no  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  Xenophon  has  the  merit  of  rising  above 
the  prejudices  of  his  time,  and  of  approaching  the  ideal  of 
the  modern  family,  in  calling  woman  to  participate  more  inti- 
mately in  the  alfairs  of  the  house  and  in  the  occupations  of 
the  husband.^ 

35.  Thk  Cyrop^.dia.  —  The  Cijropmdia  is  not  worthy  of 
the  same  commendation.  Under  the  pretext  of  describing 
the  organization  of  the  Persian  State,  Xenophon  here  traces, 
after  his  manner,  the  plan  of  an  education  absolutely  uniform 
and  exclusivelv  military.  There  is  no  domestic  education, 
no  individual  lil)ertv,  no  interest  in  letters  and  arts.  When 
the  period  of  infancy  is  over,  the  young  Persian  is  made 
subject  to  military  duty,  and  must  not  leave  the  encamp- 
ment, even  at  night.  The  state  is  but  a  camp,  and  human 
existence  a  perpetual  military  parade.  Montaigne  praises 
Xenophon  for  having  said  that  the  Persians  taught  their 
children  virtue  "  as  other  nations  do  letters."  But  it  is 
dilHcult  to  foim  an  estimate  of  the  methods  which  were  fol- 
lowed in  these  schools  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  wq 

1  See  particularly  Chaps,  vu.  and  vui. 
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ma}'  be  allowed  to  suspect  the  clficicncy  of  the  means  pro- 
posed by  Xenophon  ;  for  example,  that  which  consisted  in 
transforming  the  i>etty  quarrels  of  the  scholars  into  regular 
trials  which  were  followed  by  sentences,  acquittals,  or  convic- 
tions. The  author  of  the  Cyroptvdla  is  on  surer  ground 
when,  recollecting  his  own  studies,  he  recommends  the  study 
of  history  to  those  who  would  become  just.  He  teaches 
temperance  by  practice  rather  than  by  precept ;  his  pupils 
have  only  bread  for  their  food,  only  cresses  for  seasoning, 
and  only  water  for  their  drink. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  the  fancies  of  the  Q//*o- 
poidia^  we  must  recollect,  as  a  partial  excuse  for  them,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  tracing  this  picture  of  a  simple, 
frugal,  and  courageous  life,  was  to  induce  a  reaction  against 
ahe  excesses  of  the  fashionable  and  formal  life  of  the 
Athenians.  As  Rousseau,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteentii 
centur}',  protested  against  the  license  and  the  artificial 
manners  of  his  time  by  advising  an  imaginary  return  to 
nature,  so  Xenophon,  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists,  held 
forth  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  Persians  in  opposition  to  the 
degenerate  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  refinements  of  an 
advanced  civilization. 

3C.  AuiSTOTLK :  General  Character  of  his  Plan  of 
Edl'Cation.  —  By  his  vast  attainments,  by  his  enc^clopiedic 
knowledge,  by  the  experimental  nature  of  his  researches,  and 
by  the  positive  and  practical  tendencies  of  his  genius, 
Aristotle  was  enabled  to  excel  Plato  in  clearness  of  insight 
into  pedagogical  questions.  Ilci  had  another  advantage  over 
Plato  in  having  known  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  family 
life,  and  in  having  loved  and  trained  his  own  children,  of 
whom  he  said,  '*  parents  love  their  children  as  a  part  of 
themselves.'*  Let  us  add,  finally,  that  he  was  a  practical 
teacher,  since  lu;  was  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  from  343 
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lo  340  B.C.  Such  opportimiticB,  »upcrnd(]ed  to  the  force  of 
the  moBt  mighty  gcuiua  the  world  has  ever  Been,  give  promise 
of  a  competent  and  clear-sighted  educator.  Uu  fortunately, 
we  have  lost  the  treatise,  On  Education  {-rtpl  irmStia^') ,  nliich 
on  the  authority  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle  la  said  to 
have  composed;  and  to  form  some  conception  of  his  ideas, 
on  education,  we  hiive  at  our  disjjosal  ouly  some  imperfect 
sketches,  some  i}ortions,  aud  those  in  an  imperfect  state, 
of  his  treatises  on  ethics  and  politics.' 

Whoever  labors  to  give  stability  to  the  family,  and  to 
tighten  its  bond  of  union,  labors  also  for  the  promotion  of 
education.  Even  in  this  respect,  education  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Aristotle.  In  him  the  communism  of  Plato 
finds  an  able  critic.  That  feeling  of  aflection  which  we  of 
to-day  would  cull  charitj-  or  fraternity,  he  declared  to  be  the 
guaranty  and  the  roundation  of  social  life.  Now,  communism 
we.ikens  this  feeling  by  diluting  it,  just  as  a  little  honey 
dro|iped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water  theielty  loses  all  its 
Bwectncss,  "Thei-e  are  two  things  which  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  rise  of  interest  and  attaclmient  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  —  pro(>erty  and  the  fueling  of  affection."  It  was  thus 
in  ttie  name  of  good  sense,  and  iu  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tempered fancies  of  riato,  tli.it  Aristotle  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  family  and  the  individual. 

37.  PcBLic  EiiucATiox.  — But  Aristotle  does  not  go  so  far 
OS  litB  premises  would  seem  to  lead  him,  and  relinquish  to 
parents  the  care  of  educatmg  tlieir  children.  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendencies  of  antiquity  he  declares  himself 
the  partisan  of  an  education  that  is  public  and  common. 
He  commends  the  Spai'taus  for  ha\  tug  ordained  that  "  edua^ 
cation  should  be  the  same  for  all        "  As  there  is  one  end 

1  Sea  especially  the  PvtiticB,  Bouks  nr.,  v. 
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in  view  hi  every  city,"  he  saya,  "  it  is  evident  that  education 
ought  to  be  one  and  the  aame  in  all,  and  that  this  should  be 
a  common  care,  and  not  of  each  individual.  ...  It  is  the 
duty  or  the  legislator  to  regnlat*  this  interest  for  all  the 
citizens."  There  must,  therefore,  be  the  intervention  of 
the  State,  not  from  the  day  of  birth,  aa  Plato  would  have  it, 
for  the  nursing  of  infants,  but  only  at  the  age  of  seven,  for 
instructing  and  training  them  in  the  babits  of  virtue. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  training  of  the  child,  and  upon 
what  subjects  would  Aristotle  direct  his  studies? 

38.  The  Progressive  Development  of  Human  Nature. 
—  An  essential  and  incontrovertible  distinction  is  taken  by 
the  Greek  philosopher  as  hia  etarling-point.  There  are,  he 
says,  thi-ee  moments,  three  stages,  in  human  development: 
first,  there  is  the  physical  life  of  the  body  ;  then,  instinct  and 
sensibility,  or  the  Irrational  part  of  the  soul ;  and  fiuallj-,  the 
intelligence,  or  the  reason.  From  this,  Aristotle  conclutles 
that  the  course  of  discipline  and  study  should  be  gradunlcd 
according  to  these  throe  degrees  of  life.  "The  first  care 
should  necessarily  be  given  to  tlie  body  rather  than  to  tlie 
mind  ;  and  then  to  that  part  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  desires."  But  he  adds  this  important  obser- 
vation, which  is  a  refutation  of  Rousseau  in  advance:  "In  the 
care  which  we  give  to  the  sensibilities,  we  must  not  leave  out 
of  account  the  intelligence  ;  and  in  our  care  of  the  body,  we 
must  not  forget  tlie  soul." 

39.  Physical  Kducation. — The  son  of  a  physician  of  tlie 
Macedonian  court,  and  well  versed  in  the  natural  sciences, 
Aristotle  is  very  happy  in  his  treatment  of  pliysical  educa- 
tion. It  begins  before  the  cliild  is  born,  even  before  it  has 
been  conceived.  Consequently  ho  enjoins  a  legal  rcgnlation 
of  marrif^es,  interdicts  unions  that  are  too  early  or  too  late. 
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indicates  the  climatic  conditions  most  favorable  Tor  marriage, 
and  gives  mothers  wise  couosels  on  matters  of  hygiene,  rec- 
ommending them  to  nurse  their  own  cbildren,  and  prescrib- 
ing cold  baths.  Such,  in  outline,  is  a  plan  wliiclt  a  modern 
liygienist  would  not  disavow. 

40.  Intellectual  and  Morai,  Education.  —  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  tbat  intellectual  education  should  not 
begin  before  the  age  of  five.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  stated  above,  this  period  of  waiting  should  not  be 
the  occasion  of  loss  to  the  intelligence  of  the  child ;  even  his 
play  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  will 
apply  himself  at  a  later  period.  On  the  other  band,  Aristotle 
strongly  Insists  on  the  necessity  of  Bhiclding  the  child  fKim 
all  pernicious  influences,  such  as  those  which  come  IVom 
asBOciatioD  with  slaves,  or  from  immoral  plays. 

In  accord  with  all  bis  contemporaries,  Aristotle  includes 
grammar,  gymnastics,  and  music,  among  the  elements  of 
instruction.  To  these  he  adds  drawing.  But  he  is  chiefly 
preoccupied  with  music,  by  reason  of  the  moral  influence 
which  he  attributes  to  it.  He  shared  the  prepossession 
which  caused  the  Greeks  to  say,  that  to  relax  or  to  reform 
the  manners  of  a  people,  it  suffices  to  add  a  string  to  the 
lyre  or  to  take  one  from  it.' 

Aristotle  was  strongly  preoccupied  with  moral  education. 
Like  Plato,  he  insists  on  the  greatest  care  in  forming  the 
moral  habits  of  early  life.  In  bis  different  writings  on  ethics 
he  has  discussed  different  human  virtues  in  a  spirit  at  onct 
wise,  practical,  and  liberal.     No  one  has  better  sung  (he 

t  It  Beems  Impossible  to  comprehend  the  almost  sovereign  power  whiuli 
the  Qreeks  ascribed  to  mualc.  unless  wo  conceive  tliut  the  Greek  was  cti. 
dowed  with  peculiar  and  extreme  neusiliveness.  Perbapa  there  U  special 
llgnlflcaucB  In  the  alory  of  Orpheus  and  liis  lyre.    <P.) 
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praises  of  justice,  of  which  he  says,  "  Neither  the  evening 
nor  the  morning  star  inspires  as  ranch  respect  as  justice." 

It  would  do  Aristotle  injustice  to  seek  for  a  complete 
expression  of  his  thoughts  on  education  in  the  incomplete 
and  curtailed  statements  of  theory  which  are  found  in  hiii 
Politics.  In  connection  with  these,  we  should  recall  the  ad- 
mirable instruction  which  he  himself  gave  in  the  Lyceum,  and 
which  embraced  almost  all  the  sciences  in  its  vast  programme. 
He  excluded  from  it  only  the  sciences  and  the  arts  which 
have  a  mechanical  and  utilitarian  character.  Enslaved  on 
this  point  to  the  prejudices  of  antiquity,  he  regarded  as 
sei*vile  and  un worth v  of  a  free  man  whatever  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  practical  and  material  utilities  of  life.  He 
recommended  to  his  hearers  onlv  studies  of  the  intellectual 
t^'pe,  those  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  elevate  the  mind  and  to 
fill  it  with  noble  thoughts.^ 

41.  Faults  in  the  Pedagogy  op  Aristotle,  and  in 
Greek  Pedagogy  in  General.  —  It  must  be  said  in  con- 
clusion, that  whatever  admiration  we  may  feel  for  the  peda- 
gogy of  Aristotle,  it  was  wrong,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek 
writers,  in  being  but  an  aristocratic  system  of  education. 
The  education  of  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  dreamed  was 
restricted  to  a  small  minority,  and  was  even  made  possible 
only  because  the  majority  was  excluded  from  it.  The 
slaves,  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  superiors,  and  of  creating  for  them  the  leisure 
claimed  by  Aristotle,  had  no  more  participation  in  education 
than  in  liberty  or  in  property.     In  the  century  of  Pericles, 

^  I  thiuk  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disfavor  shown  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  practical  studies  was  merely  a  mean  prejudice.  Preoccupied 
as  they  were  with  the  disciplinary  value  of  studies,  they  may  have  seen 
that  the  culture  aim  and  the  utilitarian  aim  are  in  some  sort  antagonistic. 

(P.) 
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at  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  let  us 
not  foi^et  that  there  were  at  Athens  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  slaves  to  do  the  bidding  of  twenty  thousand  free 
citizens.  To  indulge  in  an  easy  admiration  for  Greek  peda- 
gogy, we  must  detach  it  from  its  setting,  and  consider  it  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  narrow  plan  on  which  the  Greek  states 
were  constructed,  and  apart  from  that  social  rigime  which 
assured  the  education  of  some,  only  by  perpetuating  the 
oppression  of  the  many. 

[42.  Analitical  SuMsiARV.  —  1.  A  leading  conception  in 
Greek  educatiou  is  that  of  symmetry,  or  harmony  ;  the  ideal 
man,  in  Plato's  phrase,  must  be  "harmoniously  constituted"  ; 
all  opposing  tendencies  must  be  reconciled;  and  while  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  must  each  be  made 
the  subject  of  systematic  training,  there  must  be  no  dispro- 
portionate development  in  either  direction. 

2.  The  preoccupation  of  the  Greek  teacher  was  discipline 
or  culture,  rather  than  the  communication  of  useful  knowl- 
edge; and  the  final  aim  was  a  life  of  contemplation,  rather 
than  a  life  of  action;  ethical  ratiier  than  practical;  "good 
conduct"  rather  than  mastery  over  what  is  material. 

3.  Physical  training  rceeivetl  great  emphasis,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  towards  mental  and  spiritual 
health;  and  knowledge  was  valued'chicfly  as  the  means  for 
attaining  moral  excellence. 

4.  The  staple  of  instruction  was  wjiwiom,  i.e.-,  elhical  and 
prudential  knowledge,  which  was  the  basis  of  right  action  ; 
and  teaching,  es[>ecially  according  to  the  Socratic  conception 
of  it,  consisted  in  causing  the  pupil's  mind  to  react  on  the 
materials  supplied  by  his  own  mind.  Socrates,  says  Lewes, 
"  believed  that  in  each  man  lay  tlie  germs  of  wisdom.  He 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  laiighi;  only  dramn  out." 
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The  great  teaching  intrumont  was  dinleetic,  i.e.,  dis- 
,  resolution,  or  analysts.  Its  use  assumed  tliat  tlie 
ouliject- matter  of  iiistructioo  was  already  iu  tlie  pupil's  pos- 
session, and  that  tlie  highest  oHlce  of  the  teacher  was  to 
liberate  the  thouglit  which  bad  been  formed  by  the  active 
energies  of  the  pupil's  own  mind.  This  is  the  maieutic  ai-t 
of  Socrates. 

6.  The  mode  of  mental  activity  which  was  chiefly  brought 
into  requisition  was  the  reason  ;  in  a  secondary  degree  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions ;  and  in  a  still  lower  degree, 
the  memory. 

7.  The  lai^e  place  assigned  to  music  by  Pluto  and  Aris- 
totle shows  that  the  culture  of  the  emotions  was  an  imj>oi'- 
tant  element  in  Greek  education.  ^-Estlietic  training  was 
not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but  was  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
moral  and  religious  culture. 

8.  In  the  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  we 
see  the  first  attempt  to  formulate  a  body  of  educational 
doctrine ;  we  have  the  germs  of  a  science  of  education  based 
on  psychology,  ethics,  and  |)olitics. 

9.  In  the  Republic,  we  sec  the  theory  of  compulsion  in 
both  its  phases :  the  State  must  pmvide  an  education  suita- 
ble for  State  needs ;  and  the  young  must  accept  this  educa- 
tion because  the  State  has  ordained  it.  Foi'  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  thought,  the  State  appears  distinctly  and 
avowedly  as  an  educator. 

10.  Practically,  education  was  administered  on  the  basis 
of  caste ;  though  in  the  construction  of  liiii  i<leal  -State,  Plato 
made  it  possible  for  talent,  industry,  and  worth,  to  find  their 
proper  level.] 
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.      QCISTILIAS  ; 


43.  Two  Periods  IN  Roman  Education. — In  Greece,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  were  two  esBeotially  different  evsteniB  of 
education  in  use ;  at  Sparta,  a  one-aideii  education,  wholly 
military,  with  no  regard  for  intelkcttial  culture  ;  at  Athens, 
a  complete  c<lucation,  which  brought  into  Lappv  harmony 
the  training  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  by  means  of  which,  as  Thucydides  observed,  "men 
philosophized  without  becoming  effeminate," 

Rome,  in  the  long  course  of  her  history,  followed  these 
two  systems  in  succession.  Under  the  Republic,  down  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  preference  was  given  to  education 
after  the  Spartan  ty|ie  ;  while  under  the  emperors,  Athenian 
education  was  dominant,  with  n  very  mai-kcd  tendency  to 
give  the  first  place  to  an  education  in  literature  and  oratory. 
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44.  The  Education  of  the  Early  Romans.  —  The  first 
Bchools  were  not  opened  at  Rome  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  Till  then,  the  Romans  had  no  teachers 
save  their  parents  and  nature.  Education  was  almost  exclu- 
sively physical  and  moral,  or  rather,  military  and  religious. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the  gymnastic  exercises  on  the 
Campus  Martins,  and  on  the  other,  the  recitation  of  the 
Saliau  hymns,  a  sort  of  catechism  containing  the  names  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  study 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  of  the  Roman  Law.  Men  the 
most  robust,  the  most  courageous,  the  best  disciplined,  and 
the  most  patriotic  that  ever  lived,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
natural  education.  Rome  was  the  great  school  of  the  civic  and 
militarv  virtues.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  the  Athenians 
in  a  disinterested  pursuit  of  a  perfect  physical  and  intellectual 
development.  Rome  worked  for  practical  ends ;  she  was 
guided  only  by  considerations  of  utility ;  she  had  no  regard 
for  ideals  ;  her  purpose  was  simply  the  education  of  soldiers 
and  citizens  who  should  be  obedient  and  devoted.  She  did 
not  know  man  in  the  al^stract ;  she  knew  only  the  Roman 
citizen. 

These  high  qualities  of  the  early  Romans  were  marred  by 
a  sort  of  brutal  insensibility  and  a  contempt  for  the  graces 
of  intellect  and  heart ;  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  environment  and  race,  their  practical  virtues 
may  be  ascribed  to  three  or  four  principal  causes.  First 
among  these  was  a  firm  family  discipline.  The  authority 
of  the  father  was  absolute,  and  answering  to  this  excessive 
power,  there  was  blind  obedience.  Another  cause  was  the 
position  of  tlie  mother  in  the  family.  At  Rome,  woman  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  at  Athens.  She  became  almost 
the  equal  of  man.  She  was  the  guardian  of  the  family  circle 
and  the  teacher  of  her  children.     The  very  name  matron 
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inapircB  respect.  Coriolanua,  who  took  up  arms  against  his 
couDtrj-,  could  uot  withstand  the  tears  of  his  mother  Veturia. 
The  noble  Cornelia  was  the  teacher  of  her  Bona,  the  Gracchi, 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  call  "her  fairest  jewels." 
Besides,  the  influence  of  religion  was  made  to  supplement 
the  active  eflbrts  of  the  family.  The  Roman  lived  snr- 
rounded  bj  deities.  When  a  child  was  weaned,  tradition 
would  have  it  that  one  goddess  taught  him  to  eat,  and  another 
to  drink.  Later  on,  four  goddesses  guided  his  first  steps  and 
held  his  two  hands.  All  these  8U[>crstitioiis  imposed  regu- 
larity and  exaitucss  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  of  daily 
life.  Men  breathed,  as  it  were,  a  divine  atmosphere. 
Finally,  the  young  Roman  learned  to  read  in  the  laws  of  tlie 
Twelve  Tables,  that  is,  iu  the  civil  code  of  his  country.  He 
was  thus  accustomed  from  infancy  to  consider  the  law  as 
something  natural,  inviolable,  and  sacred. 

'^  45,  Rome  at  School  in  Grekck.  —  The  primitive  state  of 
manners  did  not  last.  Under  Greek  influence,  Roman  sim- 
plicity suffered  a  change,  and,  as  Horace  aajs,  Greece,  iu 
being  conquered,  conquered  in  turn  her  rude  victor.  The 
taste  for  letters  and  arts  was  introtluced  at  Rome  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  transformed  the 
austere  and  rude  education  of  the  primitive  era.  The 
Romans,  in  their  turn,  acquired  a  liking  for  fine  phrases  and 
subtile  dialectics.  Schools  were  opened,  and  the  rhetoricians 
and  philosophers  took  up  the  business  of  education.  Parents 
no  longer  charged  themselves  with  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  Following  the  fashion  at  Athens,  they  entrusted 
them  to  slaves,  wilhout  troubling  themselves  about  the  faults 
or  even  the  vices  of  these  common  pedagogies. 

"  For  if  any  of  their  servants,"  says  Plutarch.  "  be  better 
than  the  rest,  tliey  dispose  some  of  them  to  follow  husbandry, 
Bome  to  navigation,  some  to  merchandise,  some  to  be  stew- 
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ards  ID  their  bouses,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put  out  tfaeir  money 
to  use  for  them.  But  if  they  find  any  slave  tliat  is  a  drunk- 
nrd  or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for  any  other  business,  to  him 
they  assign  the  government  of  their  children  ;  whereas,  a 
good  pedagogue  ought  to  be  suoh  a  one  in  his  disposition  as 
Phcenix,  tutor  to  Achilles,  was."' 

46.  Why  Romk  had  no  Great  Edccatoks.  —  In  the  i^e 
of  Augustus,  when  Latin  literature  was  in  all  its  gtory,  we 
are  astonished  not  to  find,  as  in  the  century  of  Pericles,  some 
great  thinker  like  Plato  or  Aristotle,  who  presents  general 
views  on  education,  and  makes  himself  famous  by  a  remark- 
able work  on  pedagc^.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  the 
Romans  never  foi-med  a  taste  for  disinterested  science  and 
speculative  inquiry.  They  reached  distinction  only  in  the 
practical  sciences;  in  the  law,  for  example,  in  which  they 
excelled.  Now  pedagogy,  while  in  one  sense  a  practical 
science,  nevertheless  reposes  upon  philosophical  principles, 
upon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  upon  a  theoretical 
conception  of  human  destiny,  —  questions  which  had  no  liv- 
ing interest  for  the  Roman  mind,  and  wliich  even  Cicero  has 
noticed  only  in  passing,  in  the  course  of  his  translation  of 
Plato,  made  with  his  usual  m.ignificence  of   literary  style. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  Romans  seem  never 
to  have  considered  education  as  a  national  undertaking,  as  an 
affair  of  the  State.  The  Law  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables  is  silent 
upon  the  education  of  children.  Up  to  the  time  of  Quintil- 
ian  there  were  at  Rome  no  public  schools,  no  professional 
teachei'B.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  each  teacher  had  iiis  own 
method.  "  Our  ancestors,"  says  Cicero,  "  did  not  wish  that 
children  should  be  educated  by  fixed  rules,  determined  by 
the  laws,  publicly  promulgated  and  made  uniform  for  all."* 

1  Plutarch,  -Wora/a,  vol.  I.  p.  9.       3  Cicero,  De  Bepublica,  IV,  116. 
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And  he  docB  not  seem  to  disapprove  of  this  neglect,  even 
while  noting  the  fact  that  Polybius  saw  in  this  an  important 
defect  in  Roman  institutions. 

47.  CicEEO,  —  In  all  Cicero's  works  we  find  scarcely  a 
line  relative  to  education.  And  yet  the  great  orator  ex- 
claims :  "  What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we  of  to-day 
render  the  Republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young?'" 
But  he  was  content  with  writing  fine  discourses  on  philoso- 
phy for  his  country,  abounding  more  in  eloquence  than  in 
originality. 

48.  Varro. — A  less  celebrated  writer,  Varro,  seems  to 
have  bad  some  pedagogic  instinct.  He  wrote  real  educa- 
tional works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geometry. 
Most  of  these  have  been  lost ;  but  if  we  may  trust  his  contem- 
poraries, they  were  instrumental  in  the  education  of  several 
generations. 

49.  QmKTtLiAN  (35-95  a.d.)  .  —  After  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, education  became  more  and  more  an  affair  of  oratory. 
The  chief  effort  in  the  way  of  education  was  a  preparation 
for  a  career  in  the  Forum.  But  from  these  vulgar  rhetori- 
cians, occupied  with  the  exterior  artifices  of  style,  these 
"  trafHekers  in  words,"  as  Saiut  Augustine  called  them,  we 
must  distinguish  a  rhetorician  of  a  higher  order,  who  does 
not  separate  rhetoric  from  a  general  culture  of  the  intelligence. 
This  is  Quintilian,  the  author  of  the  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Appointed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  a  chair  of  eloquence, 
the  first  that  was  established  by  the  Roman  state,  and  called 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  to  direct  the 
e<iucation  of  his  grand-nephews,  Quintilian  was  practically 
acquainted  with  both  public  and  private  instruction. 

1  Cicero,  De  Divinalione,  n.  2. 
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50.  The  Institutes  of  OnAXORr.  — This  work,  under  the 
form  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  is  in  parU  a  real  treatise  on 
education.  The  author,  in  fact,  begins  the  training  of  the 
future  orator  from  the  cradle  ;  he  gives  conusel  to  its  nurse, 
and  "  not  blnsliing  to  descend  to  petty  details,"  he  follows 
step  by  step  the  education  of  his  pupil.  Let  us  add,  that  in 
the  uoble  ideal  which  he  conceives,  eloquence  never  being 
considered  apart  from  wisdom,  Qnintilian  was  led  by  his 
verj-  subject  to  treat  of  moral  education. 

51.  His  General  Plak  of  Education.  -The  flret  book 
entire  is  devoted  to  education  in  general,  and  its  teachings 
might  be  applied  indifferently  to  all  children,  whether  des- 
tined or  not  to  the  practice  of  oratory. 

"  Hob  a  sou  been  born  to  you?  From  the  first  conceive 
the  highest  hopes  of  him."  Tlins  Qnintilian  begins.  He 
thinks  that  we  cannot  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  human 
nature,  uor  propose  for  it  too  high  a  purpose.  Minds  that 
rebel  gainst  all  instruction  arc  unnatural.  Most  often  it  is 
the  training  which  is  at  fault;  it  is  not  nature  that  is  to 
blame. 

52.  The  Earlt  Edccatios  of  thf.  Child, — The  child's 
nurses  should  be  virtuous  and  prudent.  Qnintilian  does  cot 
demand  that  they  shall  be  learned,  as  the  stoic  Chrysippus 
would  have  them ;  but  he  requires  that  their  language  shall 
be  irreproachable.  The  first  impressions  of  the  child  are  very 
durable :  "  New  vases  preseiro  the  taste  of  the  first  liquor 
that  is  put  into  them ;  and  wool,  once  colored,  never  regains 
its  primitive  whiteness." 

By  an  illusion  analogous  to  that  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  who  would  have  the  little 
French  boy  first  learn  Latin,  Qnintilian  teaches  his  pupil 
Greek  before  making  iiiui  sliidv  liLs  native  tongue. 
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Stadiee,  moreover,  should  bcgiD  betimes:  "Turn  to  ac- 
count the  child's  first  years,  especially  as  the  elements  of 
learning  demand  only  memory,  and  the  memory  of  children 
ia  veiy  tenacious. " 

We  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  modern  teacher  when  Quin- 
tilian  recommends  the  avoidance  of  whatever  might  ruffle  the 
spirits  of  the  child.  "  Let  etiidy  bo  to  him  a  play  ;  ask  him 
questions ;  commend  him  when  he  does  well ;  and  sometimes 
let  him  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  his  little  gains  in  wisdom." 

53.  Reading  and  WwiTiNn.  — The  passage  relative  to 
reading  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full.  It  is  wrong,  says 
Quintilian,  to  teach  children  the  names  of  the  letters,  and 
their  respective  places  in  the  alphabet,  before  they  knov  their 
shapes.  He  recommends  the  use  of  letters  in  ivory,  which 
children  take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming. 

As  to  writing,  Quintilian  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  child's  hand,  and  of  preventing  it  from 
making  false  movements,  that  he  should  practise  on  wooden 
tablets  on  which  the  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting.' 
Later  on,  the  copies  shall  contain,  "  not  senseless  maxims, 
but  moral  truths."  The  Roman  teacher  did  not  counsel 
haste  in  any  case.  "  We  can  scarcely  believe,"  he  says, 
"  how  progress  in  reading  is  retarded  by  attempting  to  go 
too  fast." 

54.  Public  Kdeication.  —  Quintilian  has  made  an  unsur- 
passed plea  for  public  education  and  its  advantages,  which 

I  lu  principle,  this  Is  the  same  as  the  svstem  of  vriiing  commended  hj 
Locke:  "Get  a  plate  graved  with  the  Characters  ol  such  a  Haod  as  you  like 
best  ...  let  several  sheets  o[  good  Writing-paper  be  printed  off  with  red 
Ink,  vliicb  he  has  nothing;  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  Pen  flII'd  with 
black  Ink,  whlcb  will  quickly  bring  his  Hand  to  the  ForraatfoD  ot  those 
Characters,  being  first  shewed  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  (orm  every 
Letter."    (On  £Jucallan,  }  160.)     (P.) 
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Rollin  has  reproduced  almost  entire.^  From  this  we  shall 
quote  only  the  following  passage,  which  proves  how  far  the 
contemporaries  of  Qiiintilian  had  already  departed  from  the 
manly  habits  of  the  early  ages ;  and  the  truth  which  is  herein 
expressed  will  always  be  applicable  to  parents  who  are  in^ 
clined  to  be  over-indulgent:  *'  Would  that  we  ourselves  did 
not  corrupt  the  morals  of  our  children  !  We  enervate  their 
very  infancy  with  luxuries.  That  delicacy  of  education, 
which  we  call  fondness,  weakens  all  tlie  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  .  .  .  We  form  the  palate  of  our  children  be- 
fore we  form  their  pronunciation.  They  grow  up  in  sedan 
chairs ;  if  they  touch  the  ground,  they  hang  by  the  hands  of 
attendants  supporting  them  on  each  side.  We  are  delighted 
if  they  utter  anything  immodest.  Expressions  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  even  from  effeminate  3'ouths,  we  hear  from 
them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Need  we  be  astonished  at  this 
behavior?    We  ourselves  have  taught  them."  * 

55.  Duties  op  Teachers. — There  was  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  high  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher :  *'His  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain 
with  all  possible  thoroughness  the  mind  and  the  character  of 
the  child."  Judicious  refiections  on  the  memory,  on  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  and  on  the  dangers  of  precocious  mental 
development,  are  proofs  of  the  fine  psychological  discernment 
of  Quintilian.  His  insight  is  no  less  accurate  when  he 
sketches  the  rules  for  moral  discipline.  *'  Fear,"  he  says, 
*'  restrains  some  and  unmans  others.  .  .  .  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  a  pupil  who  is  sensitive  to  praise,  whom  glory  animates, 
and  from  whom  defeat  draws  tears." 

1  "  Quintilian  has  treated  this  question  with  great  breadth  and  elo- 
quence."   {Traits  des  Etudes,  Liv.  IV.  Art.  2.) 

3  Quintilian,  Institutes  of  Oratory,  Watson's  Translation,  Book  L 
chap.  n.  6, 7. 
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Quintilian  expresses  himself  decidedly  against  the  nee  of 
the  rod,  "although  custom  authorizes  it,"  he  says,  "and 
Chrysippus  does  not  disapprove  of  it." 

5G.  Graumar  and  Rhetoric.  —  Like  his  contemporaries, 
Quintilian  distinguishes  studies  inio  two  grades,  — Grammat 
and  Rhetoric.  "  As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read  and 
write,  he  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  grammarian." 
Grammar  was  divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  art  of  speaking 
correctly  and  the  explication  of  the  poets.  Exercises  in 
composition,  development  lessons  called  Chrife,  and  narra- 
tives, accompanied  the  ttieorctical  study  of  the  rules  of 
grammar.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Quintilian  gives  a  high 
place  to  etymoli^ical  studies,  and  that  he  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  reading  aloud.  "  That  the  child  ai&y  read  well, 
let  him  have  a  good  understanding  of  what  he  reads.  .  .  . 
When  he  reads  the  poets,  let  him  shun  affected  modulations. 
It  is  with  reference  to  this  manner  of  reading  that  Csesar, 
still  a  young  man,  made  this  excellent  observation :  '  If  you 
are  singing,  you  sing  poorly  ;  if  you  are  reading,  why  do  you 
sing?'" 

57,  The  Simultaneous  Stcdt  of  the  Sciences.  —  Quin- 
tilian is  very  far  from  confining  his  pupil  within  tlie  narrow 
circle  of  graminaticnl  study.  Persuaded  that  the  child  is 
capable  of  learning  several  things  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  him  taught  geometrj-,  music,  and  philosophy  simulta- 
neously ;  — 

"Must  he  learn  grammar  alone,  and  then  geometry,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  forget  what  he  first  learned?  As  well  ad- 
vise a  farmer  not  to  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  his  fields,  his 
vines,  his  olive  trees,  and  his  orchards,  and  not  to  give  his 

'  Imlitutei,  Book  L  chap.  a. 
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tbought  simultancouBly  lo  his  mcnclows,  hie  cattle,  hia  gar- 
dens, and  his  bees."  ' 

Of  course  Quintilifln  considers  the  different  studies  which 
he  sets  berorc  bis  pupil  oa[y  as  the  instruments  for  an  educa' 
tion  in  oratory.  Philosophy,  which  comprises  dialectics  or 
logic,  physics  or  the  science  of  nature,  and  lastly  morals. 
furnish  the  orator  witli  ideas,  and  teach  him  the  art  of  di 
tributing  them  into  a  consecutive  line  of  arguroent.  And  so 
geometi'y,  a  near  relative  of  dialectics,  disciplines  the  mind 
and  teaches  it  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  Lastly, 
music  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  eloquence ;  it  cultivates 
the  sense  of  harmony  and  a  taste  for  number  and  measure. 

58.  The  Schools  of  Philosophy.  —  By  tbo  side  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric,  in  whii;h  the  art  of  speech  was  cultivated, 
imperial  Bomc  saw  flourisli  in  great  numbers  schools  of 
philosophy,  whose  purjwse  was  the  formation  of  morals.  It 
was  through  no  lack  of  moral  sciTnonizing  that  there  was  a 
degeneration  in  the  virtues  of  the  Romans.  All  tlic  schools  of 
Greece,  esi>ecially  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  and  also 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  of  Kqcrates,  of  Plato,  and  of 
Aristotle,  had  tiieir  representatives  at  Rome ;  but  their  ob- 
scure names  have  scai-cely  surviverl. 

59.  Seneca,  —  Among  these  philosophers  and  these  mor- 
alists of  tlic  fii-st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Seneca  has  the 
distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  rank.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  school,  but  by  his  uumeroiiB 
writings  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  among  his  contempo- 
raries at  least  some  vcbtigcs  of  tltc  ancient  virtues.  His 
Letters  to  Luciliim,  k'ttera  alioundine  in  real  intellectual 
and  moral  insight,  also  contain  some  pedagogical  precepts. 
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Seneca  attempts  to  direct  ecbool  instruction  to  practical  ends, 
in  following  out  the  thought  of  this  famous  precept :  "  We 
should  learn,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life"  (Non  schol<B,  sedvit(e  diacimns).  Moreover, 
he  criticises  confused  and  ill-directed  reading  that  does  not 
enrich  the  understanding,  and  concludes  by  recommending 
the  profound  stud}'  of  a  single  book  (tinieo  kotainem  wiius 
libri).  In  another  letter  he  remarks  that  the  best  means  for 
giving  clearness  to  one's  own  ideas  is  to  communicate  them 
to  others ;  the  best  way  of  being  taught  is  to  teach  {docendo 
diacimua) .  Let  us  quote  this  other  maxim  so  often  repeated  : 
"  The  end  is  attained  sooner  by  example  than  by  precept " 
(longum  iter  per  pr<ecepta,  breve  per  exempla). 

60,  PuiTARcn  (50-138  A.D.).— In  the  last  period  of  Roman 
civilization  two  names  deserve  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
educator,  —  Plutarch  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Although  he 
was  born  in  Bteotia,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  Plutarch  belongs 
to  the  Roman  world.  He  lived  at  Rome  at  several  different 
times,  and  there  opened  a  school  in  the  I'eign  of  Domitiao, 
where  he  lectured  on  philosophy,  litcratui'e,  nnd  history. 
Numerous  works  have  trniismitted  to  us  the  substance  of  that 
histruction  which  had  such  an  exti'aordinary  success. 

61.  The  Lives  of  Iij.cstkious  Mkn. — Translated  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Amyot,  the  Parallel  Uvea  of  Plutarch 
were  for  our  fathers  a  triie  code  of  morals  founded  on  his- 
tory. How  many  of  our  great  men,  or  liow  many  of  our 
men  of  worth,  have  drawn  from  this  book,  at  least  in  part, 
the  material  which  has  nurtured  tlieir  virtues !  L'Hdpital 
and  d'Aubign^  euriched  their  lives  from  this  source.  Henry 
IV.  said  of  this  book:  "  It  lias  been  to  me  as  my  conscience, 
and  has  whispered  in  my  ear  many  virtuous  suggestions  and 
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excellent  masims  for  my  own  conduct  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  my  affairs." ' 

62.  The  Essat  on  the  Training  ok  Children.  —  The 
celebrated  essay  entitled  OS  tlie  Training  ofCkHdren,^  is  the 
first  treatise,  especially  devoted  to  education,  that  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  Its  authenticity  has  been  called  in 
question  by  German  critics  ;  but  this  is  of  little  moment,  since 
these  critics  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  this  essay,  whoever  he  might  have  been,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Plutarch,  and  has  given  us  a  sufficiently 
exact  summary  of  the  ideas  which  are  more  ftilly  deiclopcd 
in  others  of  his  works.' 

We  shall  not  give  an  analysis  of  this  work,  which,  how- 
ever, abounds  in  interesting  reflections  on  the  primary  period 
of  education.  We  shall  simply  note  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  essay,  its  salient  and  original  characteristic,  which  is 
its  warm  appreciation  of  the  family.  In  society,  as  I'hitarch 
conceives  it,  the  State  no  longer  exercises  absolute  sover- 
eignty. Upon  the  !-uins  of  the  antique  commonwealth 
Plutarch  builds  the  family.  It  is  to  the  family  that  he 
addressee  himself  in  order  to  assure  the  education  of 
children.*     On  this  point  he  is  not  in  accord  with  Quintilian. 

'  Equally  greM  haa  been  Plutarch's  Influeuce  on  EngliKli  thought  and 
life.  Sir  Thomas  North's  trauslation  of  Amyot's  version  appeared  iu  1571*, 
and  furnished  Shakespeare  with  tlie  materials  for  bis  CuriuUinus,  Julius 
Csear,  and  Anfoni/  and  Clfopatra.  Milton,  Wordswortb,  and  Browniug 
are  also  debtors  to  the  Parallel  Lfrr».    (P.) 

^  "  Comment  il  faut  nourrlr  les  eufants,''  in  the  translation  by  Amyot. 
"  Of  the  Training  of  Children,"  in  Goodwin's  edition  of  Ihe  .Voruls  (Vol.  1.). 

'  The  references  that  follow  are  to  Plutarch's  Morals.  The  first  trans- 
lation into  English  was  by  Philemon  Holland,  in  1C03.  The  American 
edition  Id  five  volumes  (Boston,  1t<Tl)  is  worthy  of  all  commeDdatton. 
The  references  I  make  are  to  Ibis  edition.    (P.) 

*  01  course  Plutarch,  like  all  the  writers  vt  antiquity,  writes  only  in  be- 
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What  he  rceomniends  is  an  educatioo  that  ia  domestic  and 
individual.  He  scarcely  admits  the  need  of  public  schools 
save  for  the  higher  instnictioD.  At  a  certain  age  a  young 
man,  already  trained  by  the  watchful  care  of  a  preceptor 
under  the  supervision  of  hie  parents,  shall  go  abroad  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  the  moralists  and  the  philosophers,  and  to  read 
the  poets. 

63.  The  Eddcatioh  of  Women. — One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  exalted  function  wliich  Plutarch  ascribes  to 
the  family  is  that  by  this  single  act  he  raises  the  material  and 
moral  condition  of  woman.  In  his  essay  entitled  Conjugal 
Precepts,  which  recalls  the  Economics  of  Xenopbon,  he 
restores  to  the  wife  her  place  in  the  household.  He  asso- 
elates  her  with  the  husband  in  the  material  support  of  the 
familv,  as  well  as  in  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
mother  is  to  nurse  her  offspring.  "  Providence,"  he  naively 
says,  "  hath  also  wisely  ordered  that  women  should  have  two 
breasts,  that  so,  if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  bear  twins, 
they  might  have  two  several  spiings  of  nourishment  ready  for 
them." '  The  mother  shall  also  take  part  in  the  instruction 
of  her  children,  and  so  she  raust  herself  be  educated.     Plu- 


half  ot  free-born  children  in  good  circumstances.  "  He  abaodoDB,"  as  he 
himself  admits.  "  the  education  of  the  poor  and  tbe  lowly." 

Plntarcli  seems  to  aim  at  what  appears  to  him  to  be  practicable.  That 
he  was  liberal  in  hia  opinions  must  be  evident,  I  Ihink,  from  this  extract : 
"  It  is  my  desire  that  ail  children  whatsoever  may  partake  of  Ihe  bencfitf 
of  educaUon  alike  ;  bnt  if  yet  any  persons,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of 
their  estates,  cannot  make  nse  of  my  precepts,  let  tbem  not  blame  me  that 
give  them,  but  Fortune,  which  disabletb  them  from  making  tho  advantage 
by  them  they  olhcrniau  might.  Though  even  poor  men  must  use  their 
utmost  eiidearnr  (o  give  Ihcir  children  the  best  education  ;  or,  H  they  can 
not,  they  must  bestow  upon  them  the  beat  that  thalr  abilities  will  reach." 
[Morats,  vol.  I.  pp.  Ill,  20.)    (P.) 

>  0/  Ihe  Training  of  Children,  {  6. 
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tarch  proposes  for  her  the  highest  studies,  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  But  he  counts  much  more  upon  her 
natural  qualities,  than  upon  the  science  that  she  may 
acquire.  ''  With  women,"  he  says,  "  tenderness  of  heart  is 
enhanced  by  a  pleasing  countenance,  by  sweetness  of  speech, 
by  an  affectionate  grace,  and  by  a  high  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness." 

64.  The  Function  of  Poetry  in  Education.  —  In  the 
essay  entitled  How  a  Young  Man  OugJU  to  Hear  Poems^ 
Plutarch  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
poetry  should  be  made  an  element  in  education.  More  just 
than  Plato,  he  does  not  condemn  the  reading  of  the  poets. 
He  simply  demands  that  this  reading  should  be  done  with 
discretion,  by  choosing  those  who,  in  their  compositions, 
mingle  moral  inspiration  with  poetic  inspiration.  "Lycur- 
gus,*'  he  says,  '^  did  not  act  like  a  man  of  sound  reason  in 
the  course  which  he  took  to  reform  his  people  that  were 
much  inclined  to  drunkenness,  by  traveling  up  and  down  to 
destroy  all  the  vines  in  the  country ;  whereas  he  should  have 
ordered  that  every  vine  should  have  a  well  of  water  near  it, 
that  (as  Plato  saith)  the  drunk^  deity  might  be  reduced  to 
temperance  by  a  sober  one."^ 

65.  The  Teaching  of  Morals. — Plutarch  is  above  all 
else  a  moralist.  If  he  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  theory  to 
the  lofty  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophers  from  whom  he 
catches  his  inspiration,  at  least  he  enters  more  profoundly 
into  the  study  of  practical  methods  which  insure  the  efficacy 
of  fine  precepts  and  exalted  doctrines.  *'That  contempla- 
tion which  is  dissociated  from  practice,"  he  says,  "is  of  no 
utility."     He  would  have  young  men  come  from  lectures  on 

-   —  ■     '  -  —  •- 

1  Morals,  vol.  U.  p.  44. 
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morals,  not  only  better  instructed,  but  more  virtoous.  Of 
what  consequence  are  beautiful  maxims  unless  they  are 
embodied  in  action?  The  yonng  man,  then,  Bhall  early 
accustom  himself  to  Belf^overniuent,  to  reflection  upon  Ina 
own  conduct,  and  to  taking  counsel  of  his  own  reason. 
Moreover,  Plutarch  gives  him  a  director  of  conscience,  a 
philosopher,  whom  he  will  go  to  consult  in  his  doubts,  and 
to  whom  he  will  entrust  the  keeping  of  his  soul.  But  that 
which  is  of  most  consequence  in  his  eyes  is  personal  effort, 
reflection  always  ou  the  alert,  and  that  inward  cfFort  which 
causes  our  soul  to  assimilate  the  moral  lessons  which  we  have 
received,  and  which  causes  them  to  enter  into  the  very  struc- 
ture and  fibre  of  our  personality. 

"As  it  would  be  with  a  man  who,  going  to  his  neighbor's 
to  borrow  fire,  and  finding  there  a  great  and  bright  fire, 
should  sit  down  to  warm  himself  and  forget  to  go  home  ;  so 
is  it  with  the  one  who  comes  to  another  to  learn,  if  he  does 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  kindle  his  own  fire  within,  and 
influence  his  own  mind,  but  couttuues  sitting  by  his  maat«r 
as  if  he  were  enchanted,  delighted  by  hearing."  ' 

So  are  those  who  are  not  striving  to  have  a  personal 
morality,  but  who,  incapable  of  self -direction,  arc  always  in 
need  of  the  tutorship  of  another. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  Plutarch  —  and  by  this  trait  he 
has  a  legitimate  place  among  the  great  educators  of  the 
world  —  was  to  awaken,  to  excite,  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience,  and  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  to  a  high  state 
of  activity.  Whcu  he  wrote  this  famous  maxim,  "The  soul 
is  not  a  vase  to  be  filled,  but  is  rather  a  hearth  which  is  to  be 
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made  to  glow,'"  he  was  not  thinking  aloiio  of  moral  educa- 
tioD,  but  also  of  a  false  iatcllectual  education  which,  instead 
of  traiuing  the  miud,  is  cootcat  with  accumulatiug  in  the 
memory  a  mass  of  indigested  materials.' 

66.  Marcus  Aubelids. — The  wisest  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, the  author  of  the  boolf  entitled  To  Myself,  better 
known  as  Meditations,  Marcus  Aureline  deserves  mention 
in  the  history  of  pedagogy.  lie  is  perlmps  tiic  most  perfect 
representative  of  Stoic  morality,  which  is  itself  the  higliest 
expression  of  ancient  morality.  He  is  the  most  finished  type 
of  what  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  soul-culture  by  the  in- 
fluence of  home-training  and  the  personal  effort  of  the  eon- 
science.  His  Uiacher  of  rhetoric  was  the  celebrated  Fronto, 
of  whose  character  we  may  judge  from  this  one  cliaracteristic : 
"I  toiled  hard  yesterday,"  he  wrote  to  his  pupil;  "I  composed 
a  few  figures  of  speech,  with  which  I  am  pleased."  On  the 
otiier  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius  found  examples  for  imitation  in 
his  own  family.  "  My  uncle,"  he  says  reverently,  "  taught 
me  patience.  .  .  .  From  my  father  I  inlierited  motlesfy.  .  ,  . 
To  my  mother  I  owe  my  feelings  of  piety."  Notwithstanding 
the  modesty  tliat  led  him  to  attribute  to  otliers  tlie  whole  o( 
his  moral  wortli,  it  is  especially  to  himself,  to  a  persistent 
elfort  of  his  own  will,  and  to  a  ceaseless  examination  of  iiis 
own  conscience,  that  he  is  indebted  for  becomiug  the  most 
virtuous  of  men,  and  the  wisest  and  purest,  next  to  Socrates, 
of  the  moralists  of  antiquity.     His  Meditations  show  us  iu 

1  The  exact  reading  U  a.i  Collows  :  "  For  the  mind  requin'.i  nnt  like  on 
Mlthen  vessel  to  be  filled  up  ;  convenient  fuel  and  aliment  only  will  influ- 
ence it  with  a  desire  o[  knowledge  and  ardent  love  of  truth."  {Munila,  I, 
p.  463.)    TbU  makes  the  author's  meaning  more  apparent.    (P.) 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  Plularcli  sets  a  low  value  on  memory,  for  he 
says  :  "  Above  all  things,  we  must  exercise  the  memory  o(  children,  for  it 
b  the  treasury  of  knowledge." 
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action  that  self-education  which  in  our  time  has  su^ested 
9uch  lieautiful  reflections  to  Cliaoning. 

67.  Conclusion.  —  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Roman  literature  is  poor  in  material  for  educational  study. 
Some  passages,  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  classical 
authors,  nevertheless  prove  tliat  they  were  not  absolutelj' 
strangers  to  pedagogical  questions. 

Thus  Horace  professed  independence  of  mind  ;  he  declares 
that  lie  is  not  obliged  to  swear  by  the  "  words  of  any  mas- 
ter." '  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal  defined  the  ideal  purpose 
of  life  an<l  of  education  when  he  said  that  tlie  desirable  thing 
above  all  others  is  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."* 
Finally,  Pliny  the  Younger,  in  three  words,  muUum,  non 
multa,  "  much,  not  many  things,"  fixes  one  essential  point  in 
educational  method,  and  rceouimends  tlie  tliorough  study  of 
one  single  subject  in  preference  to  a  superficial  study  which 
extends  over  too  many  subjects. 

While  by  tlicir  taste,  their  accuracy  of  thought,  and  the 
perfection  of  their  style,  the  Latin  writers  arc  worthy  of 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Greeks  as  proficients  in  edu- 
cation of  the  literary  tyj>e,  they  at  the  same  time  desei-ve  to 
be  regarded  ns  reputable  guidi'S  in  moral  education.  At 
Borne,  as  at  Athens,  that  wliich  formed  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  search  after  virtue.  That  which  preoccupied 
Cicero  as  well  as  I'lato,  Seneca  as  well  as  Aristotle,  was  not 
BO  much  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
instruction  as  the  progress  of  manners  and  the  moral  per- 
fection of  man. 

[68.  Analvticai,  Simmaby.  —  1.  In  contrast  with  Greek 
education,  Ihc  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  intellectual 
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discipliDC  or  culture,  RotnaD  educatioD  ma;  be  called  prac- 
tical. Greece  and  Rome  have  thus  fumiBbed  tbe  world  with 
two  distinct  types  of  education,  and  their  modem  representa- 
tives are  seen  in  our  claseical  and  scientific  courses  respec- 
tively. 

2.  Tbe  disinclination  of  tbe  Roman  mind  to  speculative 
inquiry,  was  a  bar  to  the  production  of  any  contributions  to 
the  theory  of  education. 

3.  In  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  we  see  tbe  first  attempt  to 
expouud  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  in  the  Morals  of  Plutarch 
we  have  tbe  first  formal  treatise  on  the  education  of  children. 

4.  In  tbe  later  period  of  Roman  education^-we  see  a  higher 
appreciation  of  woman,  and  a  nobler  conception  of  the 
family  life. 

5.  In  common  with  all  the  systems  of  education  thus  far 
studied,  Roman  education  is  essentially  literary,  ethical,  and 
prudential,  as  distinguished  from  an  education  in  science. 
The  conception  of  the  money  value  of  knowledge  bad  not  yet 
appeared.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS   AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 


69.  The  New  Spirit  of  Christianitv.  —  By  its  dogmas, 
by  the  conception  of  the  equality  of  all  human  creatures,  by 
its  spirit  of  charity,  Ghristiauity  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  conscience,  and  seemed  called  to  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  moral  education  of  men.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  at  flrat  a  reaction  of  free  will  and  of  personal 
dignity  i^ainst  the  despotism  of  the  State.  "A  full  Lalf  of 
man  henceforth  escaped  tlic  action  of  the  State.  Christian- 
ity taught  that  man  no  lunger  belonged  to  society  except  in 
part ;  that  he  was  under  allegiance  to  it  by  his  body  and  his 
material  interests ;  that  being  subject  to  a  tyrant,  he  must 
submit ;  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  he  ought  to  give  his 
life  for  it ;  but  that  in  respect  of  his  soul,  he  was  free,  and 
owed  allegiance  only  to  God."  '  Henceforth  it  was  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  training  citizens  for  the  service  of  the  State  ; 

>  Fust«l  de  Coulongos,  La  CiU  antique,  p.  4T6. 
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but  the  conception  of  a  disinterested  development  of  the 
human  pci'son  nia3e  its  appeaiRucc  in  the  world.  On  tlie 
otiiei'  hand,  iu  proclaiming  that  all  men  had  tlie  same  destiny, 
and  tli.tt  they  were  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  Christianity 
r:iised  the  poor  and  the  disinherited  from  their  condition  of 
misery,  and  promised  them  all  the  same  instruction.  To  the 
idea  of  lilrerty  was  .idded  that  of  equality  ;  and  equal  jus- 
tice for  all,  and  participation  in  the  same  rights,  were  con- 
tained in  germ  in  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

70.  PovEKTir  OF  THE  First  Christian  Centuries  in  Re- 
spect OE  Education. — Nevcrtlieless,  the  germs  contained 
iu  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  did  not  bear  fruit  at 
once.  It  is  easy  to  analyze  the  causes  which  led  to  tJic  pov- 
erty of  educational  thought  during  tlie  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  instruction  was  addressed* 
to  barbarous  peoples  who  eoiild  not  at  once  rise  to  a  high 
intellectual  and  moral  culture.  According  to  the  celebrated 
comparison  of  Jouffroy,  the  invasion  of  tlie  barbarians  into 
the  midst  of  ancient  society  was  lilie  an  armrul  of  green 
wood  thrown  uimn  a  blazing  fire ;  at  first  there  could  issue 
from  it  only  a  mass  of  smolvc. 

Moreover,  we  must  talte  into  r.ccount  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians,  in  order  to  establish  their  faith,  had  to 
struggle  against  diffleulties  which  were  ever  being  renewed. 
The  first  centuries  were  a  period  of  strn^le,  of  conquest, 
and  of  organization,  which  left  but  little  opportunity  for  the 
disinterested  study  of  education.  In  their  contests  with  the 
ancient  world,  the  early  Christians  came  to  include  in  a  com- 
mon hatred  classical  literature  and  pagan  religion.  Could 
they  receive  witli  sympathy  the  literary  and  scientific  inheri- 
tance of  a  society  wliose  morals  tlioy  repudiated,  and  whose 
beliefs  they  were  bent  on  destroying? 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  social  coDdition  of  the  men  who 
first  attaohed  themsc'lves  to  the  new  religion  turned  them 
aside  from  the  studicB  which  are  a  preparation  fur  real  life. 
Obliged  to  conceal  themselves,  to  betake  themselvee  to  the 
desert,  trae  Pariahs  of  the  pagan  world,  tbcy  lived  a  life  of 
contemplation  ;  they  were  naturally  led  to  conceive  an  as- 
cetic and  monastic  existence  as  tlie  ideal  of  education. 

Moreover,  by  its  mystical  tendencies,  Christianity  at  the 
first  could  not  be  a  good  school  for  a  practical  and  humaoe 
system  of  education.  'Die  Christian  was  detached  from  the 
commonwealth  of  man,  only  to  enter  into  tlie  commonwealth 
of  God.  He  nmst  break  with  a  corrupt  and  perverse  world. 
By  privations,  and  by  the  renunciation  of  every  pleasure,  he 
must  react  against  the  immorality  of  Grfeco-Komnn  society. 
Man  must  aspire  to  imitate  God  ;  and  God  is  absolute  holi- 
ness, the  very  negation  of  all  the  conditions  of  eartbly  life, — 
supreme  perfection.  The  very  disproportion  between  such  an 
ideal  and  human  weakness  as  an  actual  fact  must  have  be- 
trayed the  early  Christians  into  leading  a  mystical  life  which 
wa^  but  a  preparation  for  death.  And  the  consequence  of 
these  doctrines  was  to  make  of  the  Church  the  exclusive 
mistress  of  education  and  instruction.  Individual  initiative, 
if  called  into  play,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  was  stificd,  on  the  other,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Church. 

71.  Thk  Fathers  of  the  Chukch. — Of  the  celebrated 
doctors  who,  by  their  erudition  and  eloquence,  if  not  by 
their  taste,  made  illustrious  the  beginuing  of  Christianity, 
some  were  jealous  mjstics  and  sectaries,  in  whose  eyes  phil- 
osophical curiosity  was  a  sin,  and  the  love  of  letters  a  heresy  ; 
and  others  were  Christians  of  a  conciliatory  temperament, 
who,  in  a  certain  measure,  allied  religious  faith  and  literary 
culture. 
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Tertullian  rejected  all  pagaa  education.  He  saw  in  classi- 
cal culture  only  a  robbery  from  God ;  a  road  to  the  false  and 
arrogant  wisdom  of  tlie  ancient  philosophers.  Even  Sahit 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  could  not  read  the  fourth  book 
of  the  .£iieid  wittiout  shedding  tears,  and  wlio  bad  been  devo- 
tedly fond  of  ancient  poetry  and  eloquence,  renounced,  after 
his  conversion,  his  literary  tastes  as  well  as  the  mad  passions 
of  his  early  manhood.  It  was  by  his  influence  that  the 
Council  of  Carthage  forbade  the  bishops  to  read  the  pagan 
authors. 

This  was  not  the  course  of  Saint  Basil,  who  demands,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  young  Christian  shall  be  conversant 
with  the  orators,  poets,  and  historians  of  antiquity ;  who 
thinks  that  the  poems  of  Homer  inspire  a  love  for  virtue ; 
and  who  desires,  finally,  that  full  use  sliould  be  made  of  the 
treasures  of  ancient  wisdom  in  the  training  of  the  young.' 
Nor  was  this  the  thought  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  said  he 
would  be  none  the  less  a  Ciceronian  in  becoming  a  Christian. 

72.  Saint  Jeromi:  and  the  Education  op  Girls. — The 
letters  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  education  of  girls  form  the 
most  valuable  educational  document  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.^  They  have  excited  high  admiration.  Eras- 
mus knew  them  by  heart,  and  Saint  Theresa  read  selections 
from  them  every  day.  It  is  imjKissible,  to-day,  while  admir- 
ing certain  parts  of  them,  not  to  condemn  the  general  spirit 
which  pervades  them,  —  a  narrow  spirit,  distrustful  of  the 
world,  which  pushes  the  religious  sentiment  even  to  mysti- 
cism, and  disdain  for  human  alTatrs  to  asceticism. 

1  See  the  Homily  of  Saint  Ba.til  On  the  Utility  mhirh  the  youn-i  can  ile- 
rh-e/rom  the  reiidinr,  of  profane  aiithon. 

^  Letter  to  Lata  on  the  cduarlion  of  her  daiiiihlcr  Paula  (40:!).  letter 
In  Oaiidentlut  on  the  eJuciitlon  of  the  liltfe  P.u-al-ihi,  Tlie  letter  to  (Jau- 
dentiiiH  is  Tar  iuferior  to  the  otlii^r  by  rea-tmi  of  the  |>erpeliin1  iltgre»s)uus 
iuM  wlilch  Ibe  aulJior  permits  himself  to  be  drawn. 
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73.  Physical  Asceticism. — It  is  no  longer  the  qaestion 
of  giving  power  to  the  body,  and  thus  of  making  of  it  the 
robust  instrument  of  a  cultured  spirit,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  it.  The  body  is  aa  enemy  that  must  be  subdued  by 
rosting,  by  abstinence,  and  by  mortifications  of  the  dcsh, 

"  Do  Dot  allow  Paula  to  eat  in  publie,  that  is,  do  not  let 
her  take  part  in  family  entertainments,  for  fear  that  she 
may  desire  the  meats  tliat  may  be  seived  there.  Let  her 
learn  not  to  use  wine,  for  it  is  the  source  of  all  impurity. 
Let  her  food  be  vegetables,  and  only  rarely  of  fish ;  and 
let  her  eat  so  as  always  to  be  hungry." 

Contempt  for  the  body  is  carried  so  far  that  cleanliness  is 
almost  interdicted. 

"  For  myself,  I  entirely  forbid  a  yonng  girl  to  bathe." 

It  is  true  that,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  such  aus- 
terity. Saint  Jerome,  by  way  of  exception,  permits  children 
the  use  of  the  bath,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  but  onl}-  "  when 
necessity  requires  it,  and  lest  the  feet  may  fail  them  before 
having  walked." 

74.  Intellkctcal  and  Moral  Asceticish. — For  the 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  we  may  say  of  Saint  Jerome 
what  Nicole  wrote  to  a  nun  of  hia  time:  "Yon  feed  your 
pupils  on  bread  and  water."  The  Bible  is  the  only  laook 
recommended,  and  this  is  little;  but  it  is  the  Bible  entire, 
which  is  too  much.  77te  Song  of  Songs,  with  its  sensual 
imagery,  would  be  strange  reading  for  a  young  girl.  The 
arts,  like  letters,  find  no  favor  with  the  mysticism  of  Saint 
Jerome. 

"Never  let  Paula  listen  to  musical  instruments;  let  her 
even  be  ignorant  of  the  uses  served  by  the  flute  and  the 
harp." 

As  for  the  flute,  which  the  Greek  philosophers  also  did 
not  like,  let  it  be  so ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this  condem- 
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nation  of  the  hnrp,  the  instrnment  of  David  nnd  the  angcis, 
and  of  religions  music  itself !  How  far  we  arc,  in  common 
with  Saint  Jerome,  from  tliat  complete  life,  from  that  liarmo- 
nious  development  of  all  the  faculties,  which  modem  educa- 
tors, Herbert  Spencer,  for  example,  present  t«  ns  with 
reason  as  the  ideal  of  education !  Saint  Jerome  goes  so  far 
as  to  proscril>e  walking :  — 

"  Do  not  let  Paula  be  found  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
(emphatic  paraphrase  for  Creels),  iu  the  gatherings  and  in 
the  company  of  her  kindred ;  let  her  be  found  only  in 
retirement." 

The  ideal  of  Saint  Jerome  is  a  monastic  and  cloistered  life, 
even  in  the  world.  But  that  which  is  graver  still,  that  which 
is  the  fatal  law  of  mysticism,  is  that  Saint  Jerome,  after 
having  proscribed  letters,  arts,  and  necessary  and  legitimate 
pleasures,  even  brings  his  condemnation  to  licar  on  the  most 
honorable  sentiments  of  the  heart.  The  heart  is  human 
also,  and  everything  human  is  evil  and  full  of  danger : 

*'  Do  not  allow  Paula  to  feel  more  affection  for  one  of  her 
companions  than  for  otiiers ;  do  not  allow  her  to  speak  with 
such  a  one  in  an  undertone."  And  as  he  held  in  suspicion 
even  the  affections  of  the  family,  the  Doctor  of  the  Church 
concludes  thus :  — 

"  Let  her  be  educated  in  a  cloister,  where  she  will  not 
know  the  world,  where  she  will  live  as  an  angel,  having  a 
body  but  not  knowing  it,  and  where,  in  a  word,  you  will  be 
spared  the  care  of  watching  over  her.  .  .  .  If  you  will  send  \m 
Paula,  I  will  charge  myself  with  being  her  master  and  nurse  ; 
I  will  give  her  my  lenderest  care ;  my  old  age  will  not  pre- 
vent nie  from  untying  her  tongne,  and  I  shall  be  moi-e  re- 
nowned than  tlic  philosopher  Aristotle,  since  I  shall  instruct, 
not  a  mortal  and  perishable  king,  but  an  immortal  spouse  of 
the  Heavenly  King." 
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75.  Permanekt  Truths.  —  Tbe  pious  ex  iijj^e rations  of 
Saint  Jerome  only  tliiow  into  sharper  relief  the  juHticc  aud 
tlie  excellence  of  some  of  his  practical  suggestions,  —  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  or  upon  the  necessity 
of  einulntiou  :  — 

'•  Tut  into  the  hands  of  Paula  letters  in  wood  or  in  ivory, 
and  teach  her  the  names  of  them.  She  will  thus  learn  while 
playing.  But  it  will  not  sulllce  to  have  her  merely  memorize 
the  names  of  the  letters,  and  call  them  in  succession  as  they 
stand  in  tlie  alpliabct.  You  should  often  mix  them,  putting 
tbe  last  first,  and  the  first  in  the  middle. 

"  Induce  her  to  construct  words  by  offering  her  a  prize, 
or  by  giving  lier,  as  a  reward,  wliat  ordinarily  pleases  chil- 
dren of  her  age.  .  .  ,  Let  her  have  companions,  so  that  tlie 
commendation  she  may  receive  may  excite  in  her  the  feeling 
of  emulation.  Do  not  chide  her  for  the  difficulty  she  may 
have  in  learning.  On  the  conti'ary,  encourage  her  by  com- 
mendation, and  proceed  in  such  a  way  that  slie  shall  be 
equally  sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  having  done  well,  and  to 
the  i>ain  of  not  having  been  suecessfnl.  .  ,  .  Especially  take 
care  that  she  do  not  conceive  a  dislike  for  study  that  might 
follow  her  into  a  more  advanced  age."' 

76.  Intellectial  Fekbi.eness  of  the  Middle  Age. — 
If  the  early  doctors  of  the  Church  occasionally  expressed 
some  sympathy  for  profane  letters,  it  is  because,  in  their 
youth,  before  having  received  haplism,  they  had  themselves 
attended  the  pagan  schools.  But  tliesc  schools  once  closed, 
Christianity  did  not  open  others,  and,  aft«r  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  profound  night  enveloped  humanity.  Tlie  labor  o( 
the  Greeks  ond  the  Romans  was  as  though  it  never  had 
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beeu.  The  past  no  longer  existed.  Iluraauitj  began  anew. 
Id  the  fifth  century,  Apollinaris  Sidouius  declares  tUat 
"the  young  no  longer  study,  that  teachers  no  longer  have 
pupils,  and  that  learoing  languishes  and  dies."  Later,  Lupus 
of  Ferri&ree,  the  favorite  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  Chailes  the 
Bald,  writeu  that  the  study  of  letters  had  almost  ceased.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  ceutuiy,  the  Bishop  of  Laou, 
Adulberic,  asserts  that  *'  there  is  more  than  one  bishop  who 
cannot  count  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  his  fingers."  In 
1291,  of  all  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Gall,  there 
was  not  one  who  could  read  and  write.  It  was  so  dilScult 
to  find  notaries  public,  that  acts  had  to  be  passed  verbally. 
The  barons  took  piide  in  their  ignorance.  Even  after  the 
efforts  of  the  twelfth  century,  instruction  remained  a  luxury 
for  the  common  people  ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, and  even  they  did  not  carry  it  very  far.  The  Benedic- 
tines confess  that  the  mathematics  were  studied  only  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  date  of  Easter. 

77.  Causes  op  the  Ignorance  of  the  Middle  Age.  — 
What  were  the  permanent  causes  of  that  situation  which 
lasted  for  ten  centuries?  The  Catholic  Church  has  some- 
times beeu  held  responsible  for  this.  Doubtless  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  did  not  always  profess  a  very  warm  sympathy 
for  intellectual  culture.  Saint  Augustine  had  said:  "It  is 
the  ignorant  who  gain  possession  of  heaven  (indocti  cehivi 
rapiunt)."  Saint  Gregory  the  Gre.it,  a  pope  of  the  sixth 
century,  declared  that  he  would  blush  to  have  the  holy  woi-d 
conform  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  Too  many  Christians,  in 
a  word,  eonfouudcd  ignor.anec  villi  holiness.  Doubtless, 
towards  the  seventh  century,  llie  darkness  still  hung  thick 
over  the  Christian  Church.  Barbnrians  invaded  the  Episco- 
pate, and  cairied  with  tlieni  their  rude  mannera.     Doubtiess, 
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also,  during  the  feudal  period  the  priest  often  became 
soldier,  and  remained  iguoraiil.  It  would,  liowever,  be  un- 
just to  bring  a  constructive  charge  against  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Age,  and  to  represent  it  as  systematically  hostile  to 
instruction.  Directly  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  clergy  who. 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  barbarism,  presened  some  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  culture.  The  only  schools  of  that  period 
are  the  episcopal  and  claustral  schools,  the  first  annexed  to 
the  bishops'  palaces,  the  second  to  the  monasteries.  The 
religions  ordera  voluntarily  associated  manual  labor  with 
mental  labor.  As  far  back  as  530,  Saint  Benedict  founded 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  drew  up  statutes  which 
made  reading  and  intellectual  labor  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  monks. 

In  1179,  the  third  Lateran  Council  promulgated  the  follow- 
ing decree :  — 

"  The  Church  of  God,  being  obliged  like  a  good  and  ten- 
der mother  to  provide  for  the  bodily  and  si>iritual  wants  of 
the  poor,  desirous  to  procure  for  poor  children  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  to  read,  and  for  making  advancement  in 
study,  orders  that  each  cathedral  slinll  have  a  teacher  chained 
with  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  clergy  of  that  church, 
and  also  of  the  indigent  scholars,  and  that  he  be  assigned  a 
benefice,  which,  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  may  thns  open 
the  door  of  the  school  to  the  studious  youth.  A  tutor '  shall 
be  installed  in  the  other  churches  and  in  the  monasteries 
where  formerly  there  were  fimds  set  apart  for  this  purpose." 

It  is  not,  then,  to  the  Church  that  we  must  ascribe  the 

1  ^Mlatre.  Tha  hiHtory  of  this  word,  aa  given  by  Llltrtf,  is  Inslructlve. 
"There  wna  no  cathedral  church  (sixteenth  century)  iu  which  a  sum  was 
not  approgirimed  for  the  salary  of  one  who  tnught  the  ordiuar;  subjects, 
and  anotlier  for  one  who  had  Ivisure  for  teacliiiig  Tlieology.  The  first  was 
exiled  ciciilutire  [icoldln),  the  secoud  llieologal."     Fasquler.    (P.) 
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general  intellectual  torpor  of  the  Middle  Age.  Other  causes 
explain  that  long  slumber  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  is 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Security  and  leisure,  the 
indispensable  conditions  for  study,  were  completely  lacking 
to  people  always  at  war,  overwhelmed  in  succession  by  the 
barbarians,  the  Normans,  the  English,  and  by  the  endless 
struggles  of  feudal  times.  The  gentlemen  of  the  time 
aspired  only  to  ride,  to  hunt,  and  to  figure  in  tournaments 
and  feats  of  arms.  Physical  education  was  above  all  else 
befitting  men  whose  favorite  vocation,  both  by  habit  and 
necessit}',  was  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple did  not  suspect  the  utilit}'  of  instruction.  In  order  to 
comprehend  the  need  of  study,  that  great  liberator,  one 
must  already  have  tasted  liberty.  In  a  society  where  the 
need  of  instruction  had  not  yet  been  felt,  who  could  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  people  ? 

Let  us  add  that  the  Middle  Age  presented  still  other  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  the  propagation  of  instruction,  in 
particular,  the  lack  of  national  languages,  those  necessary 
vehicles  of  education.  The  vernacular  languages  are  the  in- 
stalments of  intellectual  emancipation.  Among  a  people 
where  a  dead  language  is  supreme,  a  language  of  the  learned, 
accessible  only  to  the  select  few,  the  lower  classes  necessarily 
remain  buried  in  ignorance.  Moreover,  Latin  books  them- 
selves were  rare.  Lupus  of  Ferri6res  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Rome,  and  to  address  himself  to  the  Pope  in  person,  in 
order  to  procure  for  his  use  a  work  of  Cicero's.  Without 
books,  without  schools,  without  any  of  the  indispensable 
implements  of  intellectual  labor,  what  could  be  done  for  the 
mental  life  ?  It  took  refuge  in  cortain  monasteries ;  erudi- 
tion flourished  only  in  narrow  circles,  with  a  privileged  few, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  remained  buried  in  an  obscure 
night. 
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78.  The  Three  BENASCENCEa.  —  It  has  been  tnily  said 
that  there  were  three  Renascences :  the  first,  which  owed  its 
beginning  to  Charlemagne,  and  whose  brilliancy  did  not  last ; 
the  second,  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  iseue  of  which 
was  Scholasticism ;  and  the  third,  the  great  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  still  lasts,  and  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  completed. 

79.  Chasleuaone.  — Charlemt^e  andoubtedly  formed  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  about  him.  He  ardently 
sought  it  for  himself,  drilled  himself  in  writing,  and  learned 
Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric  and  astronomy.  He  woidd  have 
communicated  to  all  who  were  about  him  the  same  ardor  for 
study.  "  Ah !  that  I  bad  twelve  clerics,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  as 
perfectly  instructed  as  were  Jerome  and  Augustine ! "  It 
was  naturally  upon  the  clergy  that  he  counted,  to  make  of 
them  the  instruments  of  his  plans ;  but,  as  one  of  his 
capitularies  of  788  shows,  there  was  need  that  the  clergy 
themselves  should  be  reminded  of  the  need  of  instruction  : 
"We  have  thought  it  useful  that,  in  tbe  bishops'  residences, 
and  in  the  monasteries,  care  be  taken  not  only  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  our  holy  religion,  but,  in  addition,  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  letters  to  those  who  are  capable  of  learning 
them  by  the  aid  of  our  Lord.  Although  it  avails  more  to 
practise  the  law  than  to  know  it,  it  must  be  known  before  it 
can  be  practised.  Several  monasteries  having  sent  us 
manuscripts,  we  have  observed  that,  in  the  most  of  them, 
the  sentiments  were  good,  but  the  language  bad.  We 
e.-ihort  you,  then,  not  only  not  to  neglect  the  study  of  letters, 
but  to  devote  yourselves  to  them  with  all  your  power," 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  did  not  make  any  great 
effort  to  justify  their  social  rank  by  tbe  degree  of  their 
knowledge.    One  day,  as  Charlemagne  entered  a  school. 
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displeased  wilh  the  indolence  and  tbe  ignorauce  of  the  yonng 
barons  who  attended  it,  he  addressed  them  in  these  severe 
terms:  "  Do  you  count  upon  your  birth,  and  do  j'ou  feel  a 
pride  i»  it?  Take  notice  that  yon  shall  have  neither  govern- 
ment nor  bishoprics,  if  you  are  not  bctt«r  instructed  than 
others." 

80.  Alcuin  (735-804). — Charlemagne  was  seconded  in 
his  efforts  by  Alcuia  of  England,  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  he  was  the  flist  minister  of  publiu  instruction  in  France. 
It  is  he  who  founded  the  Palatine  school,  a  sort  of  imperial 
and  itinei'ant  academy  which  followed  tlic  court  on  its 
travels.  It  was  a  model  school,  where  Alcuiii  had  for  his 
pupils  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Charlemagne,  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  always  eager  to  be  instructed. 

Alcuin's  mettiod  was  not  without  originality,  hut  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  that  it  resembles  tlie  method  of  Socrates. 
Alcuin  doubtless  pi'occeds  by  interrogation ;  but  here  it  is 
the  pupil  who  interrogates,  and  the  teacher  who  responds. 

"  What  is  speech?  asks  Pepio,  the  eldest  son  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  the  interpreter  of  the  soul,  repUes  Alcuin. 
What  is  life?  It  is  an  enjoyment  for  some,  but  for  the 
wretched  it  is  a  sorrow,  a  waiting  for  death.  What  is 
sleep?  The  image  of  death.  Wliat  is  writing?  It  is  the 
guardian  of  history.  What  is  the  body?  The  tenement 
of  the  soul.     What  is  day?    A  summons  to  labor.'" 

All  this  is  either  commonplace  or  artificial.  The  senten- 
tious replies  of  Akuin  may  be  fine  maxims,  fit  for  embellish- 
ing the  memory ;  hut  in  this  procedure  of  the  mere  scliohir, 
affected  by  the  over-refinements  of  his  time,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  call  into  activity  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

'  For  other  Bxamples.  see  the  Li/e  of  Ali-iiin,  by  Loronz  ;  and  lor  Middle 
Abo  education  in  goneml,  consult  Chriitian  SchaoU  and  Scholars,  by 
Augmta  Theodosia  Draae.    (P.) 
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Nevertheless  the  name  of  Alciiin  marks  an  era  in  t)i« 
liistory  of  education.  His  was  the  first  attempt  to  form  ai. 
alliance  between  classical  lit«rature  and  Christian  inspiration, 
—  to  create  a  "  Christian  Athens,"  according  to  tlie  emphatii 
phraee  of  Alcnin  himself. 

81.  The  SuccEssOHS  OF  CiiAHLEMAGNE.  —  It  had  been  th^ 
ambition  of  Charlemagne  to  reign  over  a  civilized  society, 
rather  than  over  a  barbarous  people.  Convinced  that  the 
only  basis  of  political  unity  is  a  unity  of  ideas  and  of  morals, 
he  thought  to  find  the  basis  of  that  moral  unity  in  religion, 
and  religion  itself  he  purposed  to  establish  upon  a  more 
widely  diffused  system  of  instruction.  But  these  ideas  were 
too  advanced  for  the  time,  and  their  execution  too  difficult 
for  the  circumstanccB  then  existing.  A  new  decadence  fol- 
lowed the  era  of  Charlemagne.  The  clergy  did  not  respond 
to  the  hopes  which  the  great  emperor  had  placed  on  them. 
Ab  far  back  as  817,  the  Council  of  Ais-Ia-Chapetle  decided 
that  henceforth  no  more  day-pui>ilB  should  be  received  into 
the  conventual  schools,  for  the  reason  tliat  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  would  make  impossible  the  maintenance  of  the 
monastic  discipline.  No  one  of  Charlemagne's  successors 
seems  to  have  taken  up  the  thought  of  the  great  emperor ; 
no  one  of  them  was  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  upon  despotic  authority,  and  not  upon  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  their  subjecls,  that  those  unintelligent 
rulers  wished  to  found  their  power.  Under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  Charles  the  Bald  there  were  constructed  more  castles 
than  schools. 

The  kings  of  France  were  far  from  imitating  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  Alfred  the  Great  (84'J-OO^,  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  these  two  sayings:  "The  English  ought  always  to 
be  free,  as  free  as  their  own  thoughts";  "Free-born  sous 
should  know  how  to  read  and  write." 
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82.  Scholasticism.  —  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  centnry 
that  the  human  minil  was  awakcDcd.     That  was  the  age  of 

Scholasticism,  the  essential  character  of  which  was  the  study 
of  reasoning,  and  tlie  practice  of  dialectics,  or  syllogistic 
reasoning.  The  syllogism,  which  reaches  necessary  con- 
cluBJOQS  from  given  premises,  was  the  natural  instrument  of 
an  age  of  faith,  when  men  wished  simply  to  demonstrate 
immutable  dogmas,  without  ever  making  an  innovation  on 
established  beliefs.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  art 
of  reasoning  is  the  science  of  a  people  still  in  the  cnrly  stage 
of  its  progress  ;  we  might  almost  say  of  a  baibarons  people. 
A  subtile  dialectic  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  manners  still 
rude,  and  with  a  limited  state  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  an 
intellectual  machine.  It  was  not  then  a  question  of 
original  thinking.  All  that  was  ueccssary  was  simply  to 
reason  utK>n  conceptions  already  acquired,  and  the  sacred 
depository  of  tiiesc  was  kept  in  charge  by  Theolc^y,  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  independent  science.  Philosophy, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  was  but  the  humble 
servant  of  Theology,  The  dialectics  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  but  a  subtile  commentary  on  the  sacred 
books  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.'  It  seems,  says 
Locke,  to  see  the  iuei-tness  of  the  Middle  Age,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  make  of  man  a  two-footed  animal,  while  leaving 
to  Aristotle  the  task  of  making  him  a  thinking  being.  From 
his  point  of  view,  an  able  educator  of  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
turj",  the  Abb6  Fleury,  pronounces  this  severe  judgment  on 
the  scholastic  method :  — 

'  The  Tollowing  quotation  illustrales  this  servile  dependence  on  authority: 
"At  the  tiiDD  when  tl^  discovery  o(  spots  on  the  sun  iirst  began  to  circu- 
late, a  student  called  the  attcittioQ  ol  his  old  professor  lo  the  rumor,  and 
received  the  following  reply:  '  Tlicre  can  be  no  spots  on  the  sun,  torlliave 
read  Aristotle  twice  from  hcginnlag  to  end,  and  he  says  the  sun  is  incor- 
(uptible.  Clean  your  lenses,  and  if  tho  spots  are  not  in  tlic  telescope,  they 
must  be  in  your  eyes  I '  "    Xaville,  L«  Lni/iyue  ilr  I'lfy/iotlii/e.    (P.) 
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"  Thie  nay  of  philosophiziDg  od  words  ani.1  thoughtB,  with- 
out examiuing  the  things  themselves,  was  certainlj  an  easy 
way  of  gettiog  aloDg  without  a  knowledge  of  facta,  which 
can  be  acquired  only  by  reading"  {Fleury  should  have  added 
and  bi/  observalion)  ;  "  aurt  it  was  an  easy  way  of  dazzling 
the  ignorant  laics  by  peculiar  terms  and  vain  sabtilties." 

But  Scholasticism  had  its  hour  of  glory,  its  erudite  doc- 
tors, its  eloquent  professors,  chief  among  whom  was  Abelard, 

83.  Abelabd  (1079-1142),  —  A  genuine  professor  of 
higher  instruction,  Abelard,  by  the  prestige  of  his  eloquence, 
gathered  around  liim  at  Paris  thousands  of  students.  Hu- 
man speech,  the  living  woids  of  the  teacher,  had  then  an 
authority,  an  importance,  which  it  has  lost  in  part  since 
books,  everywhere  distributed,  have,  to  a  certain  ext«nt, 
superseded  oral  instruction.  At  a  time  when  printing  did 
not  exist,  when  manuscript  copies  were  rare,  a  teacher  who 
combined  knowledge  witli  the  gift  of  speech  was  a  phenome- 
non of  incomparable  interest,  and  students  flocked  from  alt 
parts  of  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  his  lectures.  Abelard 
is  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  the  scholastic  pedagc^y, 
with  an  original  and  personal  tendency  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind.  "  It  is  ridiculous,"  he  said,  "  to  preach 
to  others  what  we  can  neittier  make  them  understand,  nor 
understand  ourselves."  With  more  boldness  than  Saint 
Ansehn,  he  applied  dialectics  to  theology,  and  attempted  to 
reason  out  the  grounds  of  his  faith. 

84,  The  Seven  Liberal  Arts. — The  seven  liberal  arts 
constituted  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  instruction  of 
the  Middle  Age,  such  as  was  given  in  the  claustral  or  con- 
ventual schools,  and  later,  in  tlie  universities.  ■  The  liberal 
arts  were  distributed  into  two  courses  of  study,  known  as  the 
tricium,  and  the  griadriviiim.  The  trioiiim  comprised  gram- 
mar (Latin  grammar,  of  course),  dialectics,  or  Ic^ic,  and 
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rhetoric ;  and  the  quadrivium,  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  aatraiiomy.  It  is  im[K>rtant  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
|)rogramme  contains  only  abstract  and  fornuil  studies,  —  no 
real  and  concrete  sttidiee.  Tlie  sciences  which  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  the  world,  such  as  history,  olliics,  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  were  omitted  and  unknown,  save  per- 
haps in  a  few  convents  of  the  Benedictines.  Nothing  which 
can  truly  educat«  man,  and  develop  his  fncnlties  as  a  whole, 
enlists  the  attention  of  the  Midille  Age.  From  a  course  of 
study  thus  limited  there  might  come  skiUful  rcnsoners  and 
men  formidable  in  argument,  but  never  fully  developed  men.' 

85.  Methoi>s  and  Discipline. — The  methods  employed 
iu  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Middle  Age  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes,  when  men  were  not  concerned 
about  liberty  and  intellectual  freedom  ;  and  when  they  thought 
more  about  the  teaching  of  dc^mas  than  about  the  training 
of  the  intelligence.  The  teachers  recited  or  read  their 
lectures,  and  the  pupils  learned  by  heart.  The  discipline 
WAS  harsh.  Corrupt  Imnmn  nature  was  distrusted.  In  13G3, 
pupils  were  forbidden  the  use  of  beuclies  and  chairs,  on  tlie 
pretext  that  such  high  seats  were  au  encouragement  to  pride. 
For  securing  obetlience,  corporal  chastisements  were  used 
and  abusetl.  The  rod  is  in  fashion  in  the  fifteenth  as  it  was 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  Thei-e  is  no  other  difference, "says  an  historian,  "  except 
that  the  rods  in  the  fifteenth  century  ai'e  twice  as  long  as 
those  in  the  foiu-tccnth."-  Let  us  note,  however,  the  pro- 
test of  Saint  Ansclm,  a  protest  that  pointed  out  the  evil 
rather  than  cured  it.     "Day  and  night,"  said  an  abbot  to 

1  This  is  no  excfiptloii  to  Hie  rule  that  the  ediieation  o(  an  »ge  is  the  ei- 
poueut  of  its  real  or  siippoaed  needs.    (P.) 

"  Monteil,  Uittuirc  dee  Fniw.iiia  ilea  divers  itatt. 
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Saint  ADSelm,  "we  do  not  cease  to  chastise  the  children 
confided  to  our  care,  and  they  grow  worse  and  worse." 
Anselni  replied,  "Indeed !  You  do  not  cease  to  chastise 
tliem  !  And  when  they  are  grown  up,  what  will  they  become  ? 
Idiotic  and  stupid.  A  fine  education  that,  which  makes 
brutes  of  men!  ...  If  you  were  to  plant  a  tree  in  your 
garden,  and  were  to  enclose  it  on  all  sides  so  that  it  could 
not  extend  its  branches,  what  would  j'ou  find  when,  at  the  end 
of  sevcial  3 ears,  you  set  it  free  from  its  bands?  A  tree 
whose  branches  would  be  heiit  and  ci/jokcd ;  and  would  it 
not  be  your  fault,  in  having  so  unreasonably  confined  it?  " 

86.  The  Univeksitiks.  —  Save  claustral  and  cathedral 
schools,  to  which  must  be  added  some  paiish  schools,  the 
earliest  example  of  our  village  schools,  the  sole  educational 
establishment  of  the  Middle  Age  was  what  is  called  the  Uni- 
versity. Towards  the  thirteenth  and  fourtecuth  century  we 
see  multiplyiug  in  the  great  cities  of  Kurope  tiiose  centres  of 
study,  those  collections  of  studi-nts  which  recall  from  afar 
the  schools  of  Plato  ami  Aristotle.  Of  such  establishments 
were  the  university  which  oiioned  at  Paris  for  the  teaching 
of  theology  and  philosophy  (1200)  ;  the  universities  of 
Naples  (1224),  of  Pr;igue  (13I.J).  of  Vienna  (13Gu),  of 
Heidelberg  (I;l8(i},  etc.'  Without  being  tompletely  affran- 
ciiiscd  from  saeenlotal  control,  these  universities  were  a  first 
expansion  of  fi-ee  scieiiee.  As  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
the  Arabs  had  given  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe  by 
founding  at  Sahitiiaiica,  at  Cordova,  and  in  other  cities  of 
$[)ain,  schools  where  all  the  sciences  were  cultivated. 

87.  Gerson  (1303-1429).  —With  the  gentle  Gereon,  the 
supposed  author  of  the  IiiiiUilhii,  it  sceuis  that  the  dreary  dia- 

I  CainbriJgu  (imi),  Oxford  (1140). 
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Ie<rtic8  disappear  to  let  the  heart  speak  and  make  way  for 
feeling.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  distio- 
guished  from  the  men  of  his  time  by  hie  love  for  the  people. 
He  wrote  in  the  common  tongue  little  elementary  treatises 
for  the  use  and  within  the  com  prehension  of  the  plain  people. 
His  Latin  work,  entitled  De  parviilis  ad  ClirtKlum  trakendis 
("Little  children  whom  we  must  lead  to  Christ "),  gives 
evidence  of  a  large  spirit  of  sweetness  and  goodness.  It 
abounds  in  subtile  and  delicate  observations.  For  exam- 
ple, GersoD  demands  of  teachers  patience  and  tenderness : 
"  Little  children,"  he  says,  "  are  more  easily  managed  by 
caresses  than  by  fear."  For  these  frail  creatures  he  dreads 
the  contagion  of  example,  "  No  living  being  is  more  in 
danger  than  the  child  of  allowing  himself  to  be  corrupted  by 
another  child."  In  his  eyes,  the  little  child  is  a  delicate 
plant  that  must  be  carefully  protected  against  every  evil  in- 
fluence, and,  in  particular,  against  pernicious  literature,  such 
as  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Gerson  condemns  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  requires  that  teachers  shall  have  for  their  pupils 
the  affection  of  a  father :  — 

■'  Above  all  else,  let  the  teacher  make  an  effort  to  be  a 
father  to  his  pupils.  Let  him  never  be  angry  with  them. 
Let  him  always  be  simple  iu  his  instruction,  and  relate  to  his 
pupils  that  which  is  wholesome  and  agreeable."  Tender- 
hearted and  exalted  spirit,  Gerson  is  a  precursor  of  Fenelou.* 

88.  ViTTORiNO  DA  Feltre  (1379-1446).  — It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  place  beside  Gerson  one  of  his  Italian  contemporaries, 
the  celebrated  Vittorino  da  Fettre,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.     It  was  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the 
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Prince  of  Gonzagaa,  and  as  founder  of  an  educatioDal  estab- 
lisUmcnt  at  Venice,  that  Vittorino  found  occasion  to  show 
hie  aptitude  for  educational  work.  With  bim,  education 
again  became  what  it  was  in  Greece,  — the  harmonioua  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body.  Gymnastic  exercises,  such  as 
swimming,  riding,  fencing,  restored  to  houor ;  attention  to 
the  exterior  qualities  of  fine  bearing ;  an  interesting  and 
agreeable  method  of  instiiiction  ;  a  constant  effort  to  discover 
the  character  and  aptitudes  of  children ;  a  conscientious 
preparation  for  each  lesson  ;  assiduous  watchfulness  over  the 
work  of  pupils ;  such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  a  system  of  teaching  evidently 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  one  which  deserves  a  longer 
study. 

89.  Other  Teachers  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Age. 
—  Were  we  writing  a  work  of  erudition,  there  would  be 
other  thinkers  to  point  out  in  the  last  years  of  the  Middle 
Age,  in  that  uncertain  and,  so  to  speak,  twilight  period 
which  serves  as  a  transition  from  the  night  of  the  Middle 
Age  to  the  full  day  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  others,  let 
us  notice  the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Laudry  and  .£ueas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Tour-Landry,  in  the  work  which  he 
wrote  for  the  education  of  his  daughters  (1373),  scarcely  rises 
above  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Woman,  as  he  thinks,  is  made 
to  pray  and  to  go  to  church.  The  model  which  he  sets  be- 
fore his  daughters  is  a  countess,  who  "  each  day  wished  to 
hear  three  masses."  He  recommends  fasting  three  times  a 
week  in  order  "  the  better  to  subdue  the  flesh,"  and  to  pre- 
vent it  ^'fh>m  diverting  itself  too  much."  There  is  neither 
responsibility  nor  proper  dignity  for  the  wife,  who  owes 
obedience  to  her  husband,  her  lord,  and  "  should  do  his  will, 
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wLetUer  wrong  or  right;   if  wrong,  slie  is  absolved  from 
'jlaiDG,  03  the  blame  falle  on  her  lord." 

.^DcaB  Sylvius,  tlie  future  Poi>e  Pius  II.,  in  his  tract  on 
The  Education  of  Children  (H51),  is  already  a  man  of  tho 
Renaissance,  since  he  recommends  with  enthusiasm  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  most  of  the  classical  authors.  However, 
ho  traces  a  programme  of  studies  relatively  liberal.  By  the 
side  of  the  humanities  he  places  the  sciences  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  "which  are  necessary,"  he  says,  "for  train- 
ing the  mind  and  assuring  rapidity  of  conceptions";  ai(d 
also  history  and  gcc^raphy.  He  bad  himself  comjwsed  his- 
torical narratives  accompanied  by  maps.  The  distrusts  of 
on  overstrained  devotion  were  no  longer  felt  by  a  teacher 
who  wrote,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  precious 
or  more  beautiful  than  an  enlightened  intelligeuce." 

90.  Recapitclation.  —  It  is  thus  that  the  Middle  Age  in 
drawing  to  a  close  came  nearer  and  nearer,  in  the  way  of 
continuous  progress,  to  the  decisive  emancipation  which  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  soon  to  perpetuate. 
But  the  Middle  Age,  in  itself,  whatever  effort  may  be  put 
forth  at  this  day  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  to  discover  in  it 
the  golden  age  of  modem  societies,  remains  an  ill-atarrcd 
epoch.  A  few  virtues,  negative  for  the  most  part,  virtues 
of  obedience  and  consecration,  cannot  atone  for  the  real 
faults  of  those  rude  and  barbarous  centuries.  A  higher 
education  reserved  to  ecclesiastics  and  men  of  noble  rank  ; 
an  instruction  which  consisted  in  verbal  legerdemain,  which 
developed  only  the  mechanism  of  reasoning,  and  made  of 
the  intelligence  a  prisoner  of  the  formal  syllogism;  agreea- 
bly to  tlie  barbarism  of  primitive  times,  a  fantastic  pedantry 
which  lost  itself  in  superficial  discussions  and  in  verbal 
distinctions ;  popular  educatimi  almost  mill,  aud  restricted  to 
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the  teaching  of  the  catechism  iq  Latin ;  finallj,  a  Clinrcli, 
absolute  and  sovercigD,  which  determined  for  all,  great  and 
email,  the  limits  of  thought,  of  belief,  aad  of  action;  such 
was,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  condition  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age.  It  was  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Renaiasance  to 
affranchise  the  human  miml,  to  excite  and  to  reveal  to  itself 
the  unconscious  need  of  instruction,  and  by  the  fruitful 
alliance  of  the  Cfanstiau  spirit  and  profane  letters,  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  modern  education. 

[01.  Analytical  Summary.  —  1.  The  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Middle  Age  education  was  the  domination  of 
religious  cooceptious.  The  truinihg  was  for  the  life  to  come, 
rather  than  for  this  life ;  it  was  almost  exclusively  religious 
and  moral ;  was  based  on  authority ;  and  included  the  whole 
hnman  r.ice. 

2.  This  alliance  of  church  and  school,  while  giving  an 
exclusive  aim  to  education,  also  gave  it  a  spirit  of  intense 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  The  survivals  of  this  histori- 
cal alliance  are  church  and  parish  schools,  and  a  disposition 
of  the  modern  Church  to  dispute  tlie  right  of  the  State  to 
educate. 

3.  The  supreme  importance  attiiched  to  the  Scriptures 
made  education  literary ;  made  iustructiou  dogmatic  and 
arbitrary  ;  exalted  wortls  over  tilings  ;  inculcated  a  taste  for 
abstract  nnd  formal  reasoning;  made  learning  a  process  of 
memorizing  ;  and  stiflrd  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  the  whole  world  in  one  Christian 
Commonwealth,  ted  to  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of 
woman  and  to  the  rise  of  primary  education  proper. 

'i.  The  general  tcndi'ucj-  was  towards  harshness  in  disci- 
pline, coarseness  in  habits  and  manners,  and  a  contempt  foe 
tlie  amenities  of  life. 
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6.  Scholasticism  erred  by  exaggeration ;  but  its  general 
effect  was  to  develop  the  power  of  deductive  reasoDing,  to 
teach  the  use  of  laDguoge  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  and 
to  make  apparent  the  need  of  nice  discriminations  in  the  use 
of  words. 

7.  The  great  intellectual  lesson  tangbt  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  attaining  compass,  symmetry,  and  moderation.] 


CHAPTER  V. 


CENTVKT  ;     BBABMUe     (14«I-l»3«j  ; 

STigCBTTB  J      EARLY     EDUCATION  ;     Tfc 
RABELAIS     (1483-16S3);    CBtTICIBM     OF 


92.  General  Chaiucteiustics  of  the  Education  op 
TiiE  Sixteenth  Century.  —  Modern  education  begins  with 
tlie  ReDaisBance.  The  educational  methods  that  we  then 
begin  to  diecem  will  doubtless  not  be  developed  and 
perfected  till  a  lat«t  period ;  the  now  doctrines  will  pass 
into  practice  only  gradually,  and  with  the  general  progress 
of  the  times.  But  from  the  sixteenth  century  educatioD 
is  in  poasessiou  of  its  essential  principles.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ago,  over-rigid  and  repressive,  which 
condemned  the  body  to  a  i-^gime  loo  severe,  and  the 
miud    to    a    discipline    too    narrow,   is    to    be    succeeded, 
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at  least  in  theory,  by  an  etlucatioa  broader  and  more 
liberal ;  which  will  give  due  atteotiou  to  hygiene  and 
physical  exercises ;  which  will  enfranchise  the  intelligence, 
hitherto  the  prisoner  of  the  syllogism  ;  whic-h  will  call  int* 
play  the  moral  forces,  instead  of  repressing  them ;  wliicli 
will  substitute  real  studies  for  the  verbal  subtiltiea  of  dia- 
lectics ;  whicli  will  give  the  preference  to  things  over  words ; 
which,  finally,  instead  of  developing  but  a  single  faculty,  the 
reason,  and  instead  of  reducing  man  to  a  sort  of  dialectic 
automaton,  will  seek  to  develop  the  whole  man,  mind  and 
body,  taste  and  knowledge,  heart  and  will. 

93,  Causes  of  the  Renaissance  in  Education.  —  The 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century  having  renewed  with  clasflieal 
antiquity  an  intercourse  that  had  been  too  long  interrupted, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  propose  to  the  young  the 
study  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  What  is  c.tlled 
secondai^  instruction  reallj-  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  crude  works  of  the  Aliddlc  Age  are  succeeded  by 
the  elegant  compositions  of  Athens  and  Itonie,  heuceTorth 
made  accessible  to  all  through  the  art  of  printing ;  and,  with 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  there  reappear  tlirongh  the 
fruitful  effect  of  imitation,  their  qualities  of  correctness  iu 
thought,  of  literary  taste,  and  of  elegance  in  foi-ni.  In 
France,  as  in  Italy,  the  national  tongues,  moulded,  and, 
as  it  were,  consecrated  by  writers  of  gouios,  become  the 
instruments  of  an  int<?llectual  propaganda.  ^Artistic  taste, 
revived  by  the  rich  products  of  a  race  of  incomparable  artists, 
gives  an  extension  to  the  horizon  of  life,  and  creates  a  new 
class  of  emotions.  Finally,  tlie  Pi-otestant  Reform  develops 
inflividual  thought  and  free  inquiry,  an<l  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  success,  it  imposes  still  greater  cftbrts  on  the  Catholio 
CImreh. 
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This  is  not  aayiug  that  everytiiing  is  faultlesB  in  the  eilu- 
cational  efforts  of  the  sixteenth  century.  First,  as  is  uatural 
for  innovatoi-s,  tlie  thought  of  the  teacbers  of  this  period  is 
marked  by  entliusiasm  rather  than  by  precision.  They  are 
more  zealous  in  pointing  out  the  end  to  be  attained,  than, 
exact  in  determining  the  me.ins  to  be  employed.  Besides, 
some  of  them  are  content  to  emancipate  the  mind,  but  foi^el 
to  give  it  proper  direction.  Finally,  others  make  a  wrong 
use  of  the  ancients ;  tliey  are  too  much  preoccupied  with  the 
form  and  the  purity  of  language ;  they  fall  into  Ciceromania, 
and  it  is  not  their  fault  if  a  new  superstition,  that  of  rhetoric, 
does  not  succeed  the  old  superstition,  that  of  the  syllogism. 

94.  The  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Education  in 
THE  Sixteenth  Century.  —  In  the  history  of  education  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  must,  moreover,  carefully  distinguish 
the  theory  from  the  practice.  Tlie  theory  of  education  is 
already  boldly  put  forward,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  age; 
wliile  the  practice  is  still  dragging  itself  painfully  along  on 
the  beaten  road,  notwithstanding  some  successful  attempts 
at  improvement. 

The  theory  we  must  look  for  in  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
Rabelais,  and  Montaigne,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  before 
pretending  to  surpass  them,  even  at  this  day,  we  should 
rather  attempt  to  overtake  them,  and  to  equal  them  in  the 
most  of  their  pedagogical  precepts. 

Tlie  practice  is,  first,  the  development  of  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  particularly  in  the  early  colleges  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  before  the  Jesuits,  in  certain  Pi-otestaut  colleges,  partic- 
ularly in  the  college  at  Strasbui^,  so  brilliantly  administered 
Iiy  the  celebrated  Sturm  (1507-1589).  Then  it  is  the  revival 
of  higher  instruction,  denoted  particularly  by  the  foundation 
of  the  College  of  France   (1630),  and  by  the  brilLvcvi^ \s.«i- 
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tures  of  Ramus.  Finally,  it  is  the  prt^ress,  we  might 
almost  aay  the  birth,  of  primary  ioBtruction,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  reformers,  and  especially  of  Luther. 
Nevertheless,  the  educational  thought  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  in  advance  of  educational  practice ;  theories 
greatly  anticipate  applications,  and  cou5titut«  almost  all  that 
is  deserving  of  special  note. 

95.  EBASMta  (1467-153G). — By  hia  miraerous  writings, 
translations,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  original  works, 
Erasmus  diffused  about  bim  IiJs  own  pnssiouate  fondness  for 
classical  literature,  and  communicated  this  taste  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Without  having  a  direct  influence  on  education, 
since  he  scarcely  taught  himself,  he  encouraged  the  study  of 
the  ancients  by  his  example,  and  by  his  active  propagan- 
dism.  The  scholar  wlio  said,  "  When  I  have  money,  I  will 
first  buy  Greek  books  and  then  clothes,"  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  among  the  cieators  of  secondary 
instruction. 

96.  The  Education  of  Erasmus:  thk  Jebomites. — 
Erasmus  was  educated  by  the  monks,  as  Voltaire  was  by  the 
Jesuits,  a  circumstance  that  has  cost  these  liberal  thinkers 
none  of  their  independent  disposition,  and  none  of  their 
satirical  spirit.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Erasmus  entered  the 
college  of  Dcventer,  in  Holland.  This  college  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jeroraites,  or  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life. 
Founded  in  1-^40  by  Geraid  Groot,  tlie  association  of  the 
Jeromites  undertook,  among  otiier  occupations,  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  Very  mystical,  and  very  ascetic  at  first: 
the  disciples  of  Gerard  Groot  restricted  themselves  to  teach- 
ing the  Bible,  to  reading,  and  writing.  They  proscribed,  as 
useless  to  piefy.  letters  and  the  sciences.  But  in  the 
fiftcentli  century,  under  the  influence  of  Johu  of  Wessel  and 
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Rudolpb  Agricola,  the  Jcromites  became  traDsformed ;  they 
were  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  promoters 
of  the  alliance  between  profane  letters  and  Cbristianitj. 
"  We  may  read  Ovid  once,"  said  John  of  Wcssel,  "  but  we 
ought  to  read  Vji^il,  Horace,  and  Terence,  with  more  atten- 
tion." Horace  and  Terence  were  precisely  the  favorite 
authors  of  Erasmus,  who  learned  them  by  heart  at  Devea- 
ter.  Agricola,  of  whom  Erasmus  speaks  only  with  enthu- 
siasm, was  also  the  zealous  propagator  of  the  great  works 
of  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  severe  critic  of  the 
state  of  educational  practice  of  the  time  when  the  school 
was  too  much  like  a  prison. 

"If  there  is  anything  which  has  a  contradictory  name," 
be  said,  "  it  is  the  school.  The  Greeks  called  it  o-xoX^,  which 
means  leisure,  recreation;  and  the  Latins,  Indus,  that  is, 
play.  But  there  is  nothing  farther  removed  from  recreation 
and  play,  Aristophanes  called  it  ^ptnTMmjfxov,  that  is, 
place  of  care,  of  torment,  and  this  is  surely  the  designation 
which  best  befits  it." 

Erasmus  then  had  for  his  first  teachers  enlightened  men, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  monastic  condition,  both  knew 
and  loved  antiquity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Erasmus 
was  his  own  teacher.  By  personal  effort  he  put  himself  at 
the  school  of  the  ancients.  He  was  all  his  life  a  student. 
Now  he  was  a  foundation  scholar  at  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
in  Paris,  and  now  preceptor  to  gentlemen  of  wealth.  He 
was  always  in  pursuit  of  learning,  going  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  that  he  might  find  in  each  cultivated  city  new  oppor- 
tunities for  self-instruction. 

97.  Pedagogical  Works  of  Erasmus. — Most  of  the 
works  written  by  Erasmus  relate  to  instruction.  Some  of 
them  are  fairly  to  be  classed  as  text-books,  elementary 
treatises  on  practical  education,  as.  lor  example,  bis  books 
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On  the  Manner  of  writing  Letters,  UjKin  Ruks  of  Etiquette 
for  (A«  Youtig,  ete.  We  may  also  uoticc  hia  Adages,  a  vast 
repertory  of  proverbs  and  tQaJums  borroweil  fiom  antiquity ; 
bis  Colloquies,  a-  collection  of  dialogues  for  the  use  of  tlic 
young,  though  the  author  here  treats  of  many  things  which 
a  pupil  should  never  hear  Bj>oken  _  of.  Another  category 
should  include  works  of  a  more  theoretical  character,  in 
which  Erasmus  sets  forth  his  ideas  on  education.  In  the 
essaj- On  (Ac  Oi-der  of  Study  {de  Ratione  Studii),  he  seeks  out 
the  rules  for  instruction  in  literature,  for  tlie  study  of  gram- 
mar, for  the  cultivation  of  tlie  memory,  and  for  the  explica- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  Another  treatise, 
entitled  Of  the  First  Liberal  Education  of  Children  {De  pueris 
statim  ac  liberalUer  tnstituendis) ,  is  still  more  important,  and 
covers  the  whole  field  of  education.  Erasmus  here  studies 
the  character  of  the  child,  the  question  of  knowing  whethei 
the  first  years  of  child-life  can  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  the  measures  that  are  to  be  taken  with  early  life.  He 
also  recommends  methods  that  are  attractive,  and  heartily 
condemns  the  barbarous  discipline  which  reigned  in  the 
schools  of  his  time. 

98.  Juvenile  Etiquette, — Erasmus  is  one  of  the  first 
educators  who  comprehended  the  importance  of  politeness. 
In  an  age  still  uncouth,  where  the  mannei-s  of  even  the  cul- 
tivated classes  tolerated  usages  that  the  most  ignorant  rustic 
of  to-day  would  scorn,  it  was  good  to  call  the  attention  to 
outward  appearances  and  the  duties  of  politeness.  Eras- 
mus knew  perfectly  well  that  politeness  has  a  moral  side. 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  convention,  but  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  inner  disposition  of  a  wcll-orderc<l  soul.  So 
he  assigns  it  an  im|K>rt:int  place  in  education : 

"  The  duty  of  instructing  the  young,"  lie  says,  "  includes 
several   elements,  the  first  and  also  the  chief  of  which  is, 
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that  the  tender  mind  of  the  child  should  be  instructed  in 
piety ;  the  Bccond,  that  be  love  and  learn  the  liberal  arts ; 
the  third,  tlint  be  be  taught  tact  in  the  conduct  of  social 
life ;  and  the  fourth,  that  fixim  his  earliest  iige  he  accustoiu 
himself  to  good  behavior,  based  on  moral  principles." 

We  neetl  not  be  astonished,  however,  to  find  that  ttie 
civility  of  Erasmus  is  still  imperfect,  now  too  free,  now  too 
exacting,  and  always  ingenuous.  "It  is  a  religious  duty," 
he  says,  "  to  salute  him  wlio  sneezes."  "  Morally  speaking, 
it  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  thi'ow  the  head  bach  while  drink- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  storks,  in  order  to  drain  the  last 
drop  from  the  glass."  "  If  one  let  bread  fall  on  the  ground, 
he  should  kiss  it  after  having  picked  it  up."  On  the  other 
hand,  Erasmus  seems  to  allow  that  the  nose  may  be  wii>ed 
with  the  fingers,  but  he  forbids  the  use  of  tlio  cap  or  the 
sleeve  for  this  purpose.  He  requires  that  the  face  shall  be 
bathed  with  pure  water  in  the  niorning;  "but,"  he  adds, 
"  to  repeat  this  afterwards  is  nonsense." 

99,  Early  Education.  —  Like  Quintilian,  by  whom  he  Is 
often  inspired,  Erasmus  does  not  scorn  to  enter  the  piimary 
school,  and  to  shape  the  first  e?ierciscB  for  intellectual  cul- 
turc.  Upon  many  points,  the  thbugbt  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury scholar  is  but  an  echo  of , the  InstUulea  of  Oratory,  or 
of  the  educational  essays  of  Plutarch.  Some  of  his  maxims 
deser^■e  to  be  reproduced :  ' '  We  learn  with  great  willingness 
from  those  whom  we  love;"  "Parents  themselves  cannot 
properly  bring  up  their  children  if  they  make  themselves 
only  to  be  feared;"  "There  are  children  who  would  be 
killed  sooner  than  made  better  by  blows :  by  mildness  and 
kind  admonitions,  one  may  make  of  them  whatever  he 
will;"  "Children  will  learn  to  speak  their  native  tongue 
without  any  weariness,  by  usage  and  practice;"  "Drill  in 
reatling  aud  writing  is  a  little  bit  tiresome,  and  the  teacher 
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will  Ingeniously  pallinte  the  tedium  by  the  artifice  of  an 
attractive  method;"  "The  ancients  moulded  toothsome 
daiatice  into  tha>forme  of  the  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
made  children  Bwallow  the  alphabet;"  "In  the  matter  of 
grammatical  rules,  iDstruction  should  at  the  first  be  limited 
to  the  most  simple  ;  "  "  As  the  liody  in  infant  years  is  nour- 
ished by  little  portions  distributed  at  intervals,  so  should 
the  mind  of  the  child  be  nurtured  by  items  of  knowledge 
adapted  to  its  weakness,  and  distributed  little  by  little." 

From  out  these  quotations  there  appears  a  method  of 
instruction  that  is  kindly,  lovable,  and  full  of  tenderness  for 
the  young.  Erasmus  claims  for  them  the  nourishing  care 
and  caresses  of  the  mother,  the  familiarity  aud  goodness  of 
the  father,  eleauliness,  and  even  elegance  in  the  school,  and 
finally,  the  mildness  and  indulgence  of  the  teacher. 

100.  The  Instbuction  of  Women. — The  scholars  of 
the  Renaissance  did  not  exclude  women  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  literary  treasures  that  a  recovered  antiquity  had 
disclosed  to  themselves.  Erasmus  admits  them  to  an  equal 
share. 

In  the  Colloquy  of  the  Ahbi  and  the  Educated  Woman, 
Magdala  claims  for  herself  tlie  riglit  to  learn  Latin,  "  so  that 
she  may  hold  converse  each" day  with  so  many  autbora  who 
are  so  eloquent,  so  instructive,  so  wise,  and  such  good  coun- 
sellors." In  the  l>ook  called  Chriatitin  Marriage,  Erasmus 
banters  young  ladies  who  learn  only  to  tnake  a  bow,  to  hold 
the  hands  crossed,  to  bite  tlieir  lips  when  they  laugh,  to  eat 
and  drink  as  little  as  possible  at  tabic,  after  having  taken 
ample  portions  in-^irivater  More  ambitious  for  the  wife, 
Erasmus  recommends  her  to  pursue  the  studies  which  will 
assist  her  in  educating  her  own  children,  aod  in  taking  part 
ia  the  intt'Jk'clual  life  of  her  husband. 
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Vives,  a  contemporary  of  Erasmus  (1492-1540),  a  Span- 
ieb  teacher,  expreseed  analogous  ideas  in  hie  books  on  the 
(education  of  women,  in  which  he  recommcDds  young  women 
to  read  Plato  and  Seneca. 

To  sura  up,  the  pedagogy  of  Erasmus  is  not  without  value  : 
I'Ut  frith  him,  education  ran  the  risk  of  remaining  exclusively 
Greek  and  Latin.  A  humauiat  above  everything  else,  he 
granted  but  very  small  place  to  the  sciences,  and  to  history, 
which  it  sufficed  to  skim  over,  as  be  said  ;  and,  what  reveals 
his  inmost  nature,  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  for  this  reason  in  particular,  that  the  writer  will  find 
in  the  knowledge  of  nature  an  abundant  source  of  metaphors, 
images,  and  comparisons. 

JOl.  Rabelais  (1483-1.553).  —  Wholly  different  is  the 
spirit  of  Rabelais,  who,  under  a  fanciful  and  original, form, 
has  skutehed  a  complete  system  of  education.  Some  pages 
of  marked  gravity  in  the  midst  of  the  epic  vagabondage  of 
his  burlesque  work,  give  him  the  right  to  appear  in  the  first 
rank  among  thos^  who  have  reformed  the  art  of  training  and 
developing  the  human  sbul.' 

The  pedagogy  of  Rabtlais  is  the  first  appearance  of  what 
mav  be  called  realism  in  instruction,  in  distinction  f^m  the 
scholastic  formalitm.  The  author' of  Gnmantua  turns  the 
mind  of  the  young  man  towards  objects  truly  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying his  attention.  He  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
reserved  to  scientific  education,  and  to  the  study  of  nature 
He  invitee  the  mind,  not  to  the  laborctl  subtilties  and  com 
plicated  tricks  which  scholasticism  had  brought  into  fashion 
but  to  mauly  efforts,  and  to  a  wide  unfolding ^f^  huinar 
nature. 

1  See  especially  tbe  following  chapters:  Book  I.  chRpa.  irv.,  iv.,  xxi. 
xxn.,  XXIV.;  liook  II.  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  vui. 
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102.  Criticism  OF  THE  Oi,d  Education:  Gaiiga^jtua  akd 
EuDEMON.  —  lu  the  mnnuei'B  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
keen  eatJrc  of  Rabelais  found  many  opportunities  for  dis- 
porting itself;  and  his  book  may  be  regnrded  as  a  co1lec:tioii 
of  pamphlets.  But  there  is  uothiug  tliat  he  has  pursued 
with  more  sarcasms  than  the  education  of  liis  day. 
1  At  the  outset,  Gargantua,  is  educated  according  to  tlic 
scholastic  methods.  He  works  for  tweuty  years  with  all  liis 
might,  and  learns  so  perfectly  the  books  that  he  studies  that 
he  can  recite  them  by  heart,  backwards  and  forwards,  "  and 
yet  his  father  discovered  that  all  this  profited  him  nothing; 
and  what  is  worse,  that  it  made  bim  a  madcap,  a  ninny, 
dreamy,  and  infatuated." 

To  that  unintelligent  and  artificial  training  which  sur- 
charges the  memory,  which  holds  the  pupil  for  long  yeare 
over  insipid  bopks,  which  robs  the  mind  of  all  independent 
activity,  which  dulls  rather  than  sharpens  the  intelligence, — 
to  all  this  Rabelais  opjx^es  a  natural  education,  which  appeals 
to  experience  and  to  facts,  which  trains  the  young  man,  not 
only  for  the  discussions  of  the  schools,  bu(  for  real  life,  and 
for  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  which,  finally,  enriches 
the  intelligence  and  adorns  the  memory  without  stifling  the 
native  graces  and  the  free  activities  of  the  spirit. 

pjudcmon,  who,  in  Rabelais'  romance,  iei)re8ents  the  pupil 
trained  by  the  new  !nctho<ls,  knows  how  to  think  with  accu- 
racy and  speak  with  facility  ;  his  bearing  is  without  bold- 
ness, but  with  confidence.  When  introduced  to  Gargiintua, 
he  turns  towards  him,  "cap  in  liand,  with  open  countenance, 
ruddy  lips,  steady  eyes,  and  with  modesty  l)econiing  a 
youth";  he  salutes  him  elegantly.juid  graciously.  To  ail 
the  pleasant  things  which  Eudemon  says  to  him,  Gargantua 
finds  nothing  to  say  in  reply  :  "  His  countenance  api>earod 
as  though  he  had  taken  to  crying  immoderately  ;  he  bid  his 
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face  ID  his  cap,  and  not  !i  single  word  could  be  drawn  from 
him." 

In  tliese  two  jiiipila,  so  difTcrent  in  manner,  Rabelais  liat 
personified  two  contrasted  niethoils  of  education  :  that  which, 
by  mechaiiicnl  exeieiscs  of  memory,  enfeebles  and  dulls 
the  intelligence ;  and  that  which,  with  latter  grants  cj 
liberty,  develops  keen  iiitelHgeuces,  and  frank  and  open 
characters. 

103.  The  Nkw  Education. —  I^et  us  now  notice  with 
some  detail  how  Kahelais  conceives  this  new  education.' 
After  having  thrown  into  sh.irp  iclief  the  faults  con- 
tracted by  Oargantna  in  the  school  of  Iiia  first  teachers,  lie 
eiitrusta  him  to  a  preceptor,  Ponocratca,  wlio  is  charged  with 
conx'Cting  his  faults,  and  with  re-moulding  liim ;  lie  is  to 
employ  his  own  principles  in  the  govcramunt  of  liis  pupil. 

Ponocratcs  proceeds  slowly  at  first;  he  considers  that 
"  uaturc  does  not  endure  sudden  changes  without  great 
violence."  He  studies  and  observes  his  pupil ;  he  wishes  to 
judge  of  his  natural  disiKiaition.  Then  he  sets  himself  to 
work  ;  he  undertakes  a  general  recasting  of  the  character  and 
spirit  of  Gargantua,  while  diiecting,  at  tlic  same  time,  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education. 

104.  Physical  Education. — Hvj^iene  and  gymnaBtJcs. 
cleanlinc^s_whiclj_pr2tia;tsthe  body,  aud  exercise  which 
strengtlicns  it,  —  these  two  essential  parts  of  pliysical  edu- 

1  The  contrmt  bclween  Uia  general  xystem  o(  education  that  culmin- 
ated Rlth  llio  Reformation,  and  tbe  tiyNt«in  (hat  had  Its  rise  at  tbe  same 
period,  is  aa  marked  that  there  [!i  an  historical  propriety  In  calling  the  first 
the  old  educallou,  and  the  second,  or  later,  tbo  neo  education.  Recollect- 
ing tlie  tendency  of  the  liiitnan  mind  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  we  may  suspect  that  tbe  final  state  of  educatlooal 
thought  and  pmclice  will  represent  a  menu  between  these  two  contrasted 
systems:  it  is  liiconirivable  that  tbe  old  was  wholly  wrong,  ot  that  tbe 
new  Is  wholly  right.    (P.) 
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cation  receive  equal  attention  from  Rabelais.  Erasmus 
thought  it  was  DOusciise  ("  ne  rime  <i  rieii  ")  b,  wash  more 
than  once  a  day.  Gai^antua,  on  the  contrary,  after  eating, 
bathcB  his  hands  and  liis  eyes  in  fresh  water.  Rabelais  does 
not  forget  that  he  has  been  a  piiysician  ;  he  omits  no  detail 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  body,  even  the  mo&t  repugnant. 
He  is  far  from  believing,  witli  the  niystica  of  the  Middle 
Age,  that  it  is  permissible  to  lodge  knowledge  in  a  sordid 
body,  and  that  a  foul  or  neglected  exterior  h  not  nnbelitting 
virtuous  souls.  The  first  pi-cceptors  of  Gargantua  said  that 
it  sufficed  to  comb  one's  hair  '*  with  the  four  lingers  and  the 
thumb ;  and  that  whoever  combed,  washed,  and  cleauarsd 
himself  otherwise,  was  losing  his  time  in  this  world."  With 
Pouocrates,  Gargantua  reforms  his  habits,  and  tries  to  re- 
semble Kudcmon,  "  whose  hair  was  so  neatly  combed,  who 
was  so  well  dressed,  of  such  fine  appearance,  and  was  so 
modest  in  his  bearing,  that  be  much  more  resembled  a  little 
angel  than  a  man." 

Rabelais  attaches  equal  importance  to  gymnastics,  to  walk- 
ing, and  to  active  life  in  the  open  air.  He  does  not  allow 
Gai^antua  to  grow  pale  over  his  books,  and  to  protract  his 
etudy  into  the  night.  After  the  morning's  lessons,  be  takes 
him  out  to  play.  Tennis  and  ball  follow  the  application  to 
books :  "  He  exercises  his  botly  just  as  vigorously  as  he  had 
before  exercised  his  mind."  And  so,  after  the  study  of  tlio 
afternoon  till  the  supper  hour,  Gai^antua  devotes  his  time 
to  physical  exercises.  Riding,  wrestling,  swimming,  every 
species  of  physical  reLTcation,  gymnastics  under  all  its  forms, 
—  there  is  not) liug  which  Gargantua  does  not  do  to  give  agility 
to  his  limbs  and  to  strengthen  his  muscles.  Here,  as  in 
other  places,  Rabelais  stretches  a  point,  and  purposely  resorts 
.to  exaggeration  in  order  to  make  his  thouglit  better  corapre- 
liended.     It  would  require  days  of  several  times  twenty-four 
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botira,  in  order  that  a  real  man  could  find  the  time  to  do  all 
that  the  aulbor  of  GnrgaDtun  reqiiii'CB  of  his  giant.  In  con- 
trast with  the  long  aacetieism  of  tlie  Middle  Age,  he  proposes 
a  reaTrevelry  of  gymnastics  for  the  colossal  body  of  his  hero. 
We  will  not  forget  that  here,  as  in  all  the  otber  parts  of 
Rabelais'  work,  fiction  is  ever  mingled  with  fact.  Rabelais ' 
wrote  for  giants,  and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  demand 
gigantcsque  efforts  of  them.  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
exact  thought  of  the  author,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  his 
fantastic  exaggerations  to  human  proportions. 

105.  Intellectual  Edlcation.  —  For  the  mind,  as  for 
tbe  body,  Ralielais  requires  prodigies  of  activity.  Gargantua 
rises  at  four  in  tbe  morning,  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  long 
day  is  filled  with  study.  For  the  indolent  contemplations  of 
the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  substitutes  an  incessant  effort  and 
an  intense  activity  of  the  mind.  Gargantua  first  studies  the ' 
ancient  languages,  and  the  lirst  place  is  given  to  Greek. 
which  Rabelais  rescues  from  the  long  discredit  into  which  it 
had  fallen  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  vulgar 
adage,  "  Gnecum  est,  non  legitur." 

"  Now,  all  disciplines  are  restored,  and  the  languages  rein- 
stated,—  Greek  (without  which  it  is  a  shame  for  a  person 
to  call  himself  learned),  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Latin.  There 
are  very  elegant  and  correct  editions  in  use,  which  have  been 
invent«d  in  my  age  by  divine  inspiration,  as,  on  the  other 
band,  artillery  was  invented  by  diabolic  suggestion.  Tbe 
whole  world  is  full  of  wise  men,  of  learned  teachers,  and  of 
^ery  large  libraries,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  neither  in  tbe 
time  of  I'lato  nor  in  that  of  Cicero,  nor  in  that  of  Papinian, 
were  there  sucb  opportunitii'S  for  study  as  we  see  to-day." 

Like  all  his  cont^'mponiries,  Rabelais  is  an  enthusiast  in 
classical  learning;  but  be  is  distinguished  ftom  \\i%-ia  Xi'j  % 
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very  decided  taste  for  the  seiences,  and  in  particular  for  the 
natural  sciences. 

lOG.  The  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. — The  Mid- 
dle Age  had  completelj-  neglected  the  study  of  nature.  Tlie 
art  of  observing  was  ignored  by  those  snbtile  dialecticians, 
who  would  know  notliing  of  the  physical  world  except  through 
the  thcoiies  of  Aristotle  or  the  dt^mas  of  the  sacred  books  | 
who  attached  no  value  to  the  study  of  tlie  material  universe, 
the  transient  and  despised  abode  of  immortal  souls;  and 
who,  moreover,  flattered  themselves  that  tbey  could  discover 
at  the  end  of  their  s^dlogisms  all  that  was  necessary  to  know 
about  it.  Rabelais  is  certainly  tlie  first,  in  point  of  time,  of 
that  grand  school  of  educator  who  place  the  sciences  in  the 
first  rank  among  tlie  studies  worthy  of  human  tiiongbt. 

The  scholar  of  the  Middle  Age  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  Gargantua  requires  of  his  sou  that  he  shall  kuow  it 
under  all  its  aspects,: 

"  As  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nature,"  he  writes 
to  Fantagrnel,  "  I  would  have  you  devote  yourself  to  tliem 
witli  great  care,  so  that  there  sliall  be  neither  sea,  river,  nor 
fountain,  whose  fish  jou  do  not  know.  All  the  birds  of  the 
air,  att  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  fVuits  of  the  forests,  all  the 
grasses  of  the  earth,  all  the  metals  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  the  abysses,  the  precious  stones  of  tlie  entire  East  and 
South,  —  none  of  these  should  be  unknown  to  you.  By  fre- 
quent dissections,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  other  world, 
which  is  man.  In  a  word,  I  point  out  a  new  world  of 
knowledge." 

Nothing  is  omitted,  it  is  olreerved,  from  what  constitutes 
the  science  of  the  universe  or  the  knowledge  of  man. 

It  is  furtlier  to  be  noticed,  that  Ilabelais  wishes  his  pupil 
aot  od\v  to  know,  but  to  \t)\c  and  experience  nature.     He 
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recoinmends  his  pupils  to  go  and  rend  the  Oeorgks  of  Virgil 
in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  woods.  The  precursor  of 
Rousseau  on  this  point  ns  upon  some  others,  he  thinks  there 
is  a  gain  in  spiritual  health  by  ref  reshiog  the  imagination  and 
giving  repose  to  the  spirit,  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

Ponocrates,  in  order  to  afford  Gargantua  distraction  from 
his  extreme  attention  to  study,  recommeuded  once  each 
month  some  very  clear  and  serene  day,  on  which  they  set  ont 
at  an  early  hour  iVom  the  city,  and  went  to  Cbaotilly,  or 
Boul<^ne,  or  Montrouge,  or  Pont  Charenton,  or  Vannes,  or 
Saiut  Cloud.  And  there  tliey  passed  the  whole  day  in  play- 
ing, singing,  dancing,  froltckinz  in  some  fine  meadow, 
huntiug  for  sparrows,  collecting  pebbles,  flshing  for  frogs 
and  crabs.' 

107,  Object  Lessons.  —  In  the  scheme  of  studies  planned 
by  Rabelais,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  always  on  the  alert, 
even  at  table.  There,  instruction  takes  place  while  talking. 
The  conversation  bears  upon  the  food,  upon  the  objects 
which  attract  the  attention  of  Gargantua,  upon  the  nature 
and  properties  of  water,  wine,  bread,  and  salt.  Every  sen- 
sible object  becomes  mdterinl  for  questioue  and  explanations. 
Gargantua  often  takes  walks  across  fields,  and  be  studies 
botany  in  the  open  country,  "  passing  through  meadows  or 
other  grassy  places,  observing  trees  and  plants,  comparing 
them  with  ancient  books  where  tliey  are  described,  .  .  .  and 
taking  handfuls  of  them  home."  There  are  but  few  tlidMitu:  v 
lessons;  intuitive  instruction,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  ^ 
objects  themselves,  such  is  the  method  of  Rabelais.  It  is 
iiiythe  same  spirit  tliat  he  sends  liis  jiupil  to  visit  the  atoifs 
of  the  silversmitJis,  the   fonnderics,  the  alchemists'  labora- 

1  Pook  I.  chap.  XXIV. 
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tories,  and  shops  of  all  kindfi,  —  real  acientiflc  e 
Bueb  as  are  in  vogue  to-day.  Rabelais  would  form  a  com- 
pete maD,  skilled  in  art  and  industry,  and  also  capable,  like 
tlie  Einite  of  Rousseau,  of  devoting  biinaelf  to  manual  labor. 
When  the  weather  is  rainy,  and  walking  impracticable,  Gar- 
gautua  employs  his  time  lu  splitting  and  sawing  wood,  and 
in  threshing  grain  in  tiie  bam. 

108.  Attractive  Methods.  —  By  a  reaction  cggainat  the 
irksome  routine  of  the  Middle  Age,  Rabelais  would  have 
his  pupil  study  while  playing,  and  even  learn  mathematics 
"  through  recreation  and  amusement."  It  is  in  handling 
playing-cards  that  Gargantua  is  taught  thousands  of  "  new 
inventions  which  relate  to  the  science  of  numbers."  The 
same  course  is  followed  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  The 
accomplishments  are  not  neglected,  especially  fencing.  Gar- 
gantua is  an  enormous  man,  who  is  to  be  det'eloped  in  all 
directions.  The  fine  ai'ta,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  are 
not  strangers  to  him.  Tbe  hero  of  Rabelais  represents,  not 
so  much  an  individual  man,  as  a  collective  being  who  per- 
sonifies the  whole  of  society,  with  all  the  variety  of  its  new 
aspirations,  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  its  multlpHed  needs. 
Wbile  the  Middle  Age,  through  a  narrow  spirit,  left  in  inac- 
tion certain  natural  tendencies,  Rabelais  calls  them  all  into 
life,  without  choice,  it  is  true,  and  without  discrimination, 
with  the  whole  ardor  of  an  emancipated  imagination. 

109.  Religious  Education.  —  In  respect  of  religion  as' of 
everything  else,  Rabelais  is  the  adversary  of  an  education 
wholly  exterior  and  of  pure  form.  He  ridicules  his  Gai^an- 
fua,  who,  before  his  intellectual  conversion,  when  be  was 
still  at  tbe  school  of  "  his  preceptors,  the  sophists,"  goes  to 
chureb,  after  a  hearty  dinner,  to  bear  twenty-six  or  thirty  , 
masses.    What  he  substitutes  for  this  exterior  devotion,  for 
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this  abuse  of  saperficial  practices,  is  a  real  feeling  of  piety, 
and  the  direct  reading  of  the  sacred  texts:  "It  is  wbile 
Gargantua  was  beiug  diessed  tliat  tbere  was  read  to  him  a 
page  of  Divine  Scripture.'"  Still  more,  it  is  the  intimate  and 
personal  a<loration  "  of  the  great  panlnoodist  of  the  universe," 
excited  by  the  study  of  tlie  works  of  God.  Gargantua  and 
his  master,  Ponocrales,  have  scarcely  risen  when  they  obsen-o 
the  stal«  of  the  heavens,  and  nduiire  Iho  celestial  vault.  In 
the  evening  tlicy  devote  themselves  to  the  same  contempla- 
tion. After  bis  meals,  as  before  going  to  sleep,  Gargantuft 
offers  prayers  to  God,  to  adore  Him,  to  confirm  his  faith,  to 
glorify  Him  for  His  boundless  goodness,  to  thank  Him  for 
all  the  time  past,  and  to  recommend  himself  to  Him  for  the 
time  to  come.  Tbc  religious  feeling  of  Rabelais  proceeds  at 
the  same  time,  both  from  the  sentiment  which  provoked  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  of  which  he  came  near  being  an 
adherent,  and  fi'om  tendencies  still  more  modern, — -those,  for 
example,  which  animate  the  deistic  philosophy  of  Rousseau. 

110.  Moral  Education.  —  Those  wlio  know  Rabelais  only 
by  reputation,  or  through  some  of  his  innumerable  drolleries, 
will  perhaps  be  astonished  that  the  jovial  author  can  be 
counted  a  teacher  of  morals.  It  is  imjKissible,  however,  to 
misunderstaiud  the  sincere  and  lofty  inspiration  of  such  pas- 
sages as  this : 

"  Because,  according  to  the  wise  Solomon,  wisdom  docs 
not  enter  into  a  malevolent  soul,  and  knowledge  without  con- 
BcieDce  is  but  the  ruin  of  the  soul ;  it  becomes  you  to  serve,  to 
love,  and  to  fear  God,  and  to  place  on  Him  all  yonr  thoughts, 

1  Rabelais  recommends  the  study  of  Hebrew,  so  ibat  the  sacred  bookB 
maybe  known  in  their  orljilnal  form.  In  some  place  be  saya:  "  I  lovemtieh 
more  to  hear  the  Gwtpcl  than  to  bear  tbe  life  of  Saint  Margaret  or  some 
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all  your  bopes.  ...  Be  suspicious  of  tlie  errors  of  the  world. 
Apply  not  your  heart  to  vanity,  for  this  lift  is  tvanaitoi'j' ; 
but  the  word  of  God  endures  forever.  Be  useful  to  all  your 
neighbors,  and  love  them  as  yourself.  Revere  your  teachers, 
flee  the  oompftny  of  men  whom  you  would  not  resemble  ;  and 
the  grace  which  God  has  given  you  receive  not  in  vain.  And 
when  you  think  yon  have  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  this  means,  return  to  me,  so  that  I  may  see  you, 
J  give  you  my  benediction  before  I  die."' 


^g 


Montaigne  (1533-1592)  and  Kabelais. — Between 

Eraamua,  the  learned  liuinanist,  exclusively  devoted  to  belles- 
lettres,  and  Rabelais,  the  bold  innovator,  who  extends  as  far 
as  possible  the  limits  of  the  intelligence,  and  who  causes  the 
"^r*  ""ryrliipiPd'a  of  hgman  knowledge  to  enter  the  brain 
of  his  pupil  at  the  risk  of  splitting  it  open,  Montaigne 
occupies   an    intermediate  place,   with  his  circtjingpcSt  and 

•  conservative  tendencies,  with  his  discreet-afiSmoderate  ped- 
agogy, t.lin  eiipjuy  of_all  excpjupffTTt  seemed  that  Rabelais 
would  develop  all  the  faculties  equally,  and  place  all 
studies,  letters,  and  sciences  upon  the  same  footing.     Jilon- 

f'  taigne  demands  a  choice.     Between  the  different  facuUifis  he 

attfinpti  pnrfiflllHrly  tn  |i]-]ilii    fl|^>    ji|H^nioiit.  ;    amOHg    the  dif- 

^  ftTcnt  kjjiialedges,  he  recommends  by  prefereneeJ;hosc  which 
form  sou  nit  and_Bensib!i;  minds.  Rabelais  overSrives  mind 
and  boily.  He  dreams  of  an  extravagant  course  of  instruc- 
tion   where    every    science   shall   be   studied   exhaustively.' 

'  Book  II.  chap,  vm. 

'  Tbl9  pansopliic  aclieme  of  Rabelais  has  l>eeii  revived  in  later  times  by 
Bentham,  in  his  Chreitonialhia,  and  still  laler  by  Spencer,  in  hla  Ediicii- 
tion.  It  seems  to  ba^e  been  forgotten  that  the  division  of  labor  afTects 
education  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  affccLi  all  oilier  departments  of 
buman  activity:  that  there  is  no  more  need  of  having  as  a  |)ersonal  piKses- 
alon  all  the  icnowlodfro  wc  need  tor  gui'Ianoe,  than  for  owiiine  all  thB 
iijecAw  trp^afe^/or  liicomiitiiin  or  i-ommnnication.     (I'  ' 
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9hr  Montaigne  simply  demands  tbat  "  one  taste  the  upper 
crust  of  tbe  sciences";  that  one  stiim  over  them  without 
going  into  them  deeply,  "  in  French  fashion."  In  hie  view, 
a  nell-made  head  is  worth  more  than  a  liead  well  filled.  It 
is  not  so  much  to  accumulate,  to^^s^aea;  knowledge,  as  to 
_a9Bimilatg,a8  much  of  it  as  a  prudent  intelligence  can  digest 
without  fatigue.  In  a  word,  while  Kubelais  sits  down,  so  to 
spealiT^t  the  banquet  of  knowledge  with  an  avidity  which 
recalls  the  gluttony  of  the  Fantagruelian  repasts,  Montaigne 
is  a  delicate  connoisseur,  who  would  only  satisfy  with  dis- 
cretion a  regulated  appetite. 

112.  The  Personal  Education  of  Montaigne, — One 
Ol^n  becomes  teacher  through  rec-ol lection  of  his  peraonal 
education.  This  is  what  bnpt>enerl  to  Montaigne.  Hie  ped- 
ag<^y  is  at  once  an  imitation  of  the  methods  which  a  father 
full  of  solicitude  had  himself  applied  to  him,  and  a  protest 
"lainst  the  defects  and  the  vii^-a  of  t.hp  potipf^p  of  Giiienne, 
wuii,,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  six  j-ears.  Tlie  home^^ 
education  of  Montaigne  affords  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
a  ciiild  who  develops  fi-eely.  Myjpirit.  he  himself  says,  was 
trained  with  all  gentleness  and  fi-ecdonj,  without  severity  or 
constraint.  His  father,  skilful  in  his  lender  care,  had  him 
awakened  each  moruing  at  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
eo  as  to  spare  him  those  brust|ue  alarms  that  are  bad  pre- 
parations for  toil.  In  a  word,  he  applied  to  him  that  tem- 
pered _disdplinc2ntonceJn(^^  equally  removed 
fVom  com[>lacency  and  harshness,  which  Montaigne  has 
chri^lcneil  with  the  name  of  severe  mildnens.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  Montaigne's  edncation  is,  that  he  learned  Latin'*' 
as  one  learns  his  native  tongue.  His  fattier  had  surrounded 
him  with  domestics  and  teachers  who  conversed  with  him 
only  in  Latin.  The  result  of  this  w.is,  that  at  the  age  of  six 
he  was  so  proficient  in  the  language  of  C\i:evo^  l\v\\,  ftife  \)«».\ 
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LatinUts  of  the  time  feared  to  address  him  {cratgnissetit  a 
I'accoster).  Od  the  other  Laud,  he  knew  no  more  of  Freoch 
than  he  did  of  Arabic'  It  iu  evideut  that  Montaigne's  father 
had  taken  a  false  route,  but  at  least  MontJiigne  derived  a  just 
.  conception  from  this  e:xp«rieDcc,  namely,  that  tlie  methods 
ordinarily  pursued  in  the  study  of  tlie  dead- languages  are  too 
stow  and  too  mechauicid ;  that  an  abuse  is  made  of  rules, 
and  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to_iyiat-.tice  :  "  No 
doubt  but  Oreek  and  Latin  are  very  gi-eat  oruaments,  and 
otvery  great  use,  butwe  buytSem  too  de^r."' 
V^At  the  college  of  Guieune,  where  he  passed  seven  3"ears, 
Montaigne  learned  to  detest  corporal  ehastiscmeuts  and  the 
hard  discipline  of  the  scholars  of  his  day :  "  .  ,  .  Instead  of 
tempting  aud  alluring  childicti  to  letters  by  apt  and  gentle 
ways,  our  pedants  do  in  truth  present  nothiug  before  them 
but  rods  aud  feiiiles,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away  with  this 
violence  !  away  with  this  compulsion  !  than  which,  I  certainly 
believe,  nothing  more  dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-descended 
nature.  .  .  .  The  strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges 
has  evermore  displeased  me.  .  .  .  'Tis  the  true  house  of 
^Bfcorrcction  of  imprisoned  youth.  ...  Do  but  come  in  when 
they  are  about  their  lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but 
the  outcries  of  boys  under  execution,  with  the  thundering 
noise  of  theic  Pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury,  to  make  ui>  the 
consort.  A  pretty  way  this  !  to  tempt  these  tender  nnd 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book,  with  a  furious  counte- 
nance, and  a  rod  in  hand.     A  cursed  nnd  pernicious  way  of 

'  "  I  was  above  si^i  ypurs  of  aj;e  before  I  understood  eillier  Freixdi  or 
Periyordiiin  any  more  than  Arabic,  and  without  art,  book,  Brammar,  or 
precept,  whipping,  or  the  experience  of  n  tear,  had  lij  that  lime  learned  to 
Hpesk  as  pure  Latin  ai  my  master  himself.''  Ettaye,  Book  I.  cliap.  ixv. 
In  this  chapter  t  have  several  times  quoted  from  Cotton's  translation, 
(London:  1711.)     (P.) 

1  Book  I.  cbap.  xxv. 
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proceeding.  .  .  .  How  imich  more  decent  would  it  be  to  see 
tbeir  claaRP-a  strpwpfl  with  grecu  leaves  and  fine  flowers,  tbaii 
with  Moody  stumps  of  birch  aod  willows?  Were  it  left  to 
my  ordering,  I  sliould  paint  the  school  with  the  pictures  o(v 
Joy  and  GladneaH,  Flora  and  the  Graces  .  .  .  tiiat  where 
their  profit  is,  they  might  have  their  pleasure  too,"' 

113.  Importance  of  a  Genebai.  rather  than  a  Special 
Education.  —  If  Montaigne,  in  different  chaptci-s  of  his 
essays,'  has  given  passing  attention  to  pedagogical  questions, 
it  is  not  only  through  a  recollection  of  his  own  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship, but  also  because  of  his  judgment  as  a  philos- 
opher, that  "  the  greatest  and  most  important  task  of  human 
understanding  is  in  those  matters  which  concern  the  nurture 
and  instruction  of  children."  JTtO 

For  him,  gducation  Ja-thBJCL^lLAltauiW^aW^  ttnd  not 
Bpecialista.  inis  he  expUina  in  his  original  manner  under 
the  form  of  an  anecdote : 

"  Going  to  Orleans  one  day,  I  met  in  that  plain  this  side 
Clery,  two  pedants  who  were  going  towards  Bordeau;^^^ 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  one  another.  Still  furthe^^P 
back  of  them,  I  saw  u  troop  of  horse,  and  at  their  head  a 
gentleman  who  was  the  late  Count  de  la  Kochefoucault.  One 
of  my  companj'  inquired  of  the  foremost  of  these  dominies, 
who  that  gentleman  was  who  was  following  him.  He  had 
not  observed  the  train  that  was  following  after,  and  thought 
that  the  question  related  to  his  companion ;  and  so  he 
replied  pleasantly,  'He  is  not  a  gentleman,  bnt  a  grammarian, 
and  I  am  fl  l<^ician,'  Now,  as  we  are  here  concerned  in  tlie 
training,  not  of  a  grammarian,  or  of  a  logician,  but  of  a 

I  Book  I.  chap.  uv. 

»  See  pnrtlciilarly  Chap.  XXiV.  o(  Book  I„  0/  Pedanlry ;  Chap.  xxv. 
Bookl.,  0/(/.«  K<ti,raUo>ii./ Children  ;  Chap.  YUl- Bwife  \V,  OH,V  XJiw.. 

riot  o/Fothen  to  their  CMlJren. 
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complete  gentleman,  we  will  let  those  who  will  abuse  theii 
leisure  ;  but  we  have  busineaa  of  nuother  nature."  ' 

It  is  true  that  Montaigne  says  gentleman,  aud  not  simply 
man  ;  but  iu  reality  his  thought  is  the  same  as  that  of  Kous- 
Bcnu  and  of  all  those  who  require  a  general  education  of  the 
humao  soul. 

114.  Tub  Purpose  of  Instruction.  —  From  what  has  now 
been  said,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  llie  opinion  of  ' 
Montaigne,  lettors  and  other  sf.nclieH  are  but  the  menHs  or 
instrument,  and  not  the  aim  and  end  of  iustrnction.  The 
autlior  of  the  E»says  does  not  yield  to  the  literary  craze, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  took  certain  scholars  captive, 
and  made  the  ideal  of  edueation  to  consist  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  him 
that  a  pnpil  Jias  learned  to  write  iu  Latin ;  what  he  does 
require,  is  that  he  become  bptff  """^  "ViW",  prudent,  and  have 
a  sounder  judgment.  "If  his  soul  be  not  put  into  bett«r 
rhvknm.  It  tne  lutigment  be  not  better  settled,  I  would  rather 

^ave  him  spend  jjis  time  at  tennis."' 

115,  Education  of  the  Judgment. — Montaigne  has 
expressed  his  dominant  thought  on  education  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  He  is  preoccupied  with  the  training  of  the 
judgment,  and  on  this  point  we  might  quote  whole  pages  : 

"...  According  to  the  fashion  in  which  we  are  instructed, 
it  is  not  singular  that  neither  scholars  nor  masters  become 
more  able,  although  they  become  more  wise.  In  fact,  our 
parents  devote  their  care  and  expense  to  furnishing  our  heads 
with  knowledge ;  but  to  judgment  and  virtue  no  additions 
are  made.  Say  of  a  passer-by  to  people,  '  0  what  a  learned 
man ! '  and  of  another,  '  O  wjiat  a  good  man  goes  there ! ' 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes  and  attention  towards 

'  Book  I.  cAsp.  XXT.  iBt>olKl.c\ia<^.x.-iv>. 
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the  fonner.  There  should  be  a  third  to  cry,  '  O  the  block- 
heads I '  Men  are  quick  to  inquire,  '  Does  he  know  Greek 
or  Iiatiu  ?  Does  he  write  in  verse  or  in  prose  ? '  But 
whether  he  has  become  better  or  more  prudent,  which  is  tlie 
principal  thing,  this  receives  not  the  least  notice ;  nhcreas 
we  ought  to  inquire  wlio  is  the  l>etter  learned,  rather  than 
who  is  the  more  learned?" 

"We  labor  only  atfillintf  tlie  memory,  and  leave  the  under- 
standing  and  tlie  conscience  void.  Just  as  birds  sometimes 
go  m  quoitof  grain,  and  bring  it  iu  their  bills  without  tasting 
it  ILemaelves,  to  make  of  it  moulhfuts  for  their  young ;  so 
our  pedantfi  go  rummaging  in  books  for  knowledge,  only  to 
hold  it  at  their  tongues'  end,  and  then  distribute  it  to  their 
pupils."' 

116.  Studies  Recommended.  —  The  priyjtical  and  utili- 
torian  mind  of  Montaigne  dictates  to  him  his  programme  of 
studies.  With  liim  it  is  not  a  question  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  the  sciences ;  disinterested  studies  are  not  his 
affair.  If  Eabflais  proposed  to  develop  the  speculative 
faculties,  Moptoigne,  on  the  contrary,  is  preoccupied  with 
the  practical  fjSiltifis.  and  he  makes  evejTtlinig__8jiljflrdiaate 
to  morala.  For  example,  he  would  have  history  learned,  not 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  facts,  but  of  appreciating  them,  ' 
It  is  not  80  necessary  to  imprint  in  the  memory  of  the  child 
"  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  as  the  character  of  Hanni- 
i>al  and  Scipio,  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as  why  it 
was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  died  there."' 

And  so  ill  philosophy,  it  is  not  tlie  geiicral  knowledge  of 
man  and  nature  that  Montaigne  esteems  mid  recommends ; 
but  only  tliose  pai'ts  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  morals  and 
active  life. 

1  Book  r.  chaii.  xxrv.  *  Buok  1.  chaij,  ixx. 
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-'  It  is  a  pity  that  mnttere  sbouki  ha  ut  such  a  pass  as  thev 
are  io  our  time,  that  philosophy,  even  with  people  of  under- 
standing, should  be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fanciful  name, 
n  thing  of  no  use  and  no  value,  either  for  opinion  or  for 
action.  I  think  that  it  is  the  love  of  quibbling  that  has 
caused  things  to  take  this  turn.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is  that 
which  teaches  us  to  live." ' 

117,  Educational  Methods. — An  education  purely 
bookish  is  not  to  Montaigne's  taste.  He  counts  less  upon 
bookp  than  upon  experience  and  mingling  witk-inen :  upon 
the  obHprvfttif"'  f'f  fiiinjTB^  ami  upoii  the  natural  suj^gestiona 
of  the  mind : 

"For  learning  to  judge  well  and  speak  well,  whatever 
presents  itself  to  our  eyes  serves  as  a  sufficient  book.  The 
knavery  of  a  page,  the  blunder  of  a  servant,  a  table  witti- 
cism,—  all  such  things  are  so  many  new  things  to  think 
about.     i^nT   f"i'   Hit"   |'"'|  nriTaitinn   trith   men   is 

wondei^ullyhelpful,  and  so^is  a  vjpii:  t^  ^^rriff"  '1^*^°  ,  .  . 
to  Tiriiig  back.iEe'cnsioms  of  those  n.atious,  and  tbeir  man- 
uci^,'  and  to  whet  and  sharpen  our  wits  by  i-ubbuig  them  upon 
those  of  others." 

".  .  .  TRe'tesBonwillbegiven,  sometimes  by  conversation, 
sometimes  by  book.  .  .  .  J>et  tlie  child  examine  every 
man's  talent,  a  peasant,  a  ftiason,  a  passer-by.  Put  into  his 
J^eai^  an  jionest  curiosity  in  everything.  Let  him  observe 
whatever  is  curious  in  his  surroundings, — a  fine  house,  a 
ilelicate  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  tlte  scene  of  an  ancient 
battle,  the  routes  of  Cajsar,  or  of  Charlemagne.  .  ,  ."  ' 

J^'hiugs  should  precede  words.  On  this  point  Montaigne 
anticipates  Comcuius,  Rousseau,  and  all  modern  educators. 

'  Hook  I.  oliap.  X3CV. 
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"Let  our  pupil  be  provided  witii  things;  words  will 
follow  only  too  fust."' 

"  Tbe  worlil  is  given  to  babbling ;  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  man 
who  did  not  rattier  prate  too  much,  than  sjjcak  too  little. 
Yet  the  half  of  our  life  goes  in  that  way  j  we  are  kept  four  oi 
five  years  in  learning  words.  ..."  * 

"  This  is  not  B.iying  th»t  it  is  not  a  fine  and  good  thing  to 
speak  well ;  but  uot  so  good  .is  it  is  made  out  to  be,  I  am 
vexed  that  our  life  is  bo  much  occupied  with  all  this." 

1 18.  How  WE  SHOULD  READ.  — Montaigne  has  keenly  criti- 
cised the  abuse  of  books :  "  I  would  not  have  this  boy  of 
ours  imprisoned,  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book.  ...  I  would 
not  have  his  spirit  cow'd  and  aubdu'd  by  applying  bim  to  tlie 
rack,  and  tormenting  him,  as  some  do,  iQUEtSEILJlt-Bileen 
hours  a  day,  and  so  make  n  pack-horse  of  him.  Neither 
should  I  think  it  good,  when,  by  a  solitary  and  melancholic 
complexion,  he  is  discovered  to  be  much  addicted  to  his 
book,  to  nourish  tliat  humor  in  him,  for  that  renders  them 
unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts  them  from  better 
employments,"' 

But  while  he  jj^jviai-a  aufninat  excess  in  reading,  he  has 
admirably  defined  tlie  manner  in  wliich  we  ought  to  read. 
Above  all,  he  says,  let  us  assimilate  and  ^j^tof^iate  what 
we  read.  Let  the  work  of  the  reader  resemble  that  of  bees, 
that,  on  this  side  and  on  Ibat,  tap  the  flowers  for  their  sweet 

■Has  tot  this  extrnvagaat  prcterencB  for  Ihlngn,  us  distiDtnisbed  from 
words,  become  a  new  Biiperstition  in  educational  tLeory  ?  Considering  the 
misuse  made  of  worda  by  Scbolastlcism.it  was  timnfor Montaigne  to  sutnmo^i 
the  attention  outwards  to  sensible  realities;  but  it  Ls  more  tlian  doubtful 
wliether  there  is  any  valid  ground  for  tbe  absolute  rule  of  modern  pedaguj^, 
"  first  tbe  idea,  then  tlie  term."  In  acluni  eiperienco,  tliere  is  no  Invariable 
•equcncc,  TliereaiiyimportantUiiugia.that  rrrnubeniodetj^n^jlcanf.  (P.) 

'Book  I.  chap.  KXT. 

■  Book  I.  chap.  xsr. 
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juices,  aud  make  them  into  Iioucy,  which  in  no  longer  thyme 
nur  mai^orati).  In  otiier  terms,  we  should  read  with  reflec- 
tion, and  willi  a  critical  spirit,  while  mftsteriug  the  thoughts 
of  the  autlior  by  our  pci'soiial  judgment,  without  ever  be- 
coming slaves  to  tliem. 

119.  Montaigne's  Errors.—  Monjajgne'a  greatest  fault,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  that  he  is  soinowluit  licartless.  Some- 
what of  an  egqjst  aud  Epicurean,  he  celebrates  ouly  the 
easy  virtues  that  are  attained  "  by  shady  routes  through 
green  meadows  and  fi'agrant  flowers,"  Has  he  himself  ever 
performed  painful  duties  that  demand  effort?  To  love  child- 
ren, he  waits  till  they  arc  amiable ;  while  they  are  small,  he 
disdains  them,  aud  keeps  tbem  at  a  distance  from  him  : 

"  I  cannot  entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  aud  caressing 
an  infant,  scarcely  l>orn,  having  as  yet  neither  motion  of 
soul  nor  shape  of  bo<iy  disUuguishable,  by  which  they  can 
render  themselves  amiable  ;  and  have  not  suffered  them  to 
be  nursed  near  me.  .  .  ."'  '-Never  take,  and,  still  less, 
never  give,  to  the  women  of  your  household  the  care  of  the 
fee<ling  of  your  children  !  " 

llontaigue  Joined  precept  to  example.  He  somewhere  say^ 
unfeelingly:  "My  children  all  died  while  at  nurse."'  He 
goes  BO  far  as  to  say  that  a  man  of  letters  ought  to  prefer 

1  Book  II.  cbap.  Vllt. 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  tiiis  remark  does  not  do  Montafenc  !n]uBMce,  especi- 
ally wben  we  consider  Uie  connection  in  whiuli  the  oriifinal  remark  is  made: 
''I  am  of  opinion  tliat  wliat  h  not  lo  be  done  by  reason,  prndeuce,  and 
address,  is  never  to  be  effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  np  alter 
tbat  manner;  and  they  tell  me  that,  in  all  my  first  age,  I  never  felt  tbo  rod 
hut  twice,  and  Ihen  very  easily.  I  have  praetiaed  the  same  method  with  my 
children,  who  all  of  them  dy'd  at  nurse;  but  Luonora,  my  only  daughter,  in 
arrived  to  the  n^^  nf  six  years  and  ii]>»'aTds  without  other  correction  for 
ber  childish  faults  Ihaii  norda  only,  and  those  very  gentle."  Book  IL 
ciap.  yjir.     (P.) 
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his  writings  to  his  children  :   "  The  births  of  our  intelligence 
are  tlie  children  the  most  truly  our  own."  ' 

120.  Incompletkness  of  his  Views  on  the  Education 
OF  Women.  — Auothcr  mental  defect  in  Montaigne  is,  that, 
by  reason  of  his  moderation  and  conservatism,  he  remains  a 
httle  narrow.  High''  conceptions  of  human  destiny  are  not 
to  "be  expected  of  him ;  his  manner  of  conceiving  of  it  is "" 
mean  and  commonplace.  This  Inclc  of  intellectual  breadth 
is  especially  manifest  in  hia  I'eflections  on  the  education  of 
women.  Mon1:iig:ic  is  of  that  nninber,  wlio,  tliroiigli  false 
gallantry,  would  keep  woman  in  a  state  of  ignorance  on  the 
pretext  that  instinction  would  mar  her  natural,  charms.  ■ 
In  their  case,  he  would  prohibit  even  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
because,  lie  says,  that  would  "  conceal  her  charms  under 
borrowed  charms."  Women  should  l>e  content  witli  the 
advantages  whicli  tlieir  sex  assures  to  them.  Witii  tiie 
knowledge  which  they  naturally  have,  "  they  command 
with  the  switeh,  and  rule  botli  the  regents  and  the  schools." 
However,  he  afterwards  thinks  better  of  it;  but  in  his  con- 
cessions there  is  more  of  contempt  than  in  bis  prohibitions : 
"  If,  however,  it  displeases  them  to  make  us  any  concessions 
whatever,  and  they  are  determined,  tiirough  curiosity,  to 
know  something  of  hooks,  jKwtry  is  an  amusement  befitting 
their  needs ;  for  it  is  a  wanton,  crafty  art,  disguised,  all  for 
pleasni'c,  all  for  show,  just  as  tliey  are."  ' 

The  following  passage  may  also  be  quoted: — 
"  When  I  see  tbera  tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic, 
and  the  like,  so  improper  and  nnnecessary  for  tbeir  busi- 
ness, I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men  wlio  inspire  them  with 
such  things  do  it  that  they  may  govern  them  upon  that 
account.'" 

1  Book  III.  chap.  im.  *  Boo'fe  Ul,  c\i»,-5.  m. 

'  Book  III.  chap.  m. 
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It  is  iiDposBible  to  express  n  greater  contempt  for  women.' 
MoDtaigoe  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  her  positive  qualities  ol 
heart.  He  chaDces  to  say,  with  reference  to  Mite,  de 
Goumay,  hie  adopted  daughter:  "The  perfection  of  the 
most  saintly  affection  has  been  attained  when  it  does  not  - 
exhibit  the  least  trace  of  sex." 

To  conctude :  notwithstanding  some  grave  defects,  the 
pedagogy  of  Montaigne  ia  a  ^Tcdagopy  of  good  sense,  and 
certain  parts  of  it  will  always  deserve  to  be  admired.  The 
Jaasenists,  and  Locko,  and  Roussenn,  in  different  degrees, 
draw  their  inspiration  from  Montaigne.  In  his  own  age,  it 
is  true,  bis  ideas  were  accepted  by  scarcely  any  one  save  hie 
disciple  Charron,  who,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom.,'  has  done 
scarcely  more  than  to  arrange  in  oixler  the  thoughts  that  are 
scattered  thi-ough  the  Essays.  But  if  he  had  no  inDuence 
upon  hie  own  age,  Montaigne  has  at  least  remained,  after 
three  centuries,  a  sure  guide  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
education. 

[121.  ANALmcAi.  Summary.  —  1.  The  dominant  charac- 
teristic  of  education  during  tbe  Renaissance  period  is  the 
reaction  which  it  exhibits  agtunst  certain  errors  in  Middle 
Age  education. 

'2.  A  second  characteristic  is  a  disposition  to  conciliate  or 
harmonize  principles  and  methods  whose  fault  is  exaggcr- 

3.  Against  instruction  based  almost  wholly  on  authority, 
there  is  a  reaction  in  favor  of  free  inquiiy, 

4.  Opposed  to  an  education  of  the  professional  or  technical 
type,  there  is  proposed  an  education  of  the  general  or  libera) 
type. 

1  See  particularly  Cbap.  xiv.  at  Book  lU. 
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5.  From  being  almost  exclusively  etJiical  and  religiouB, 
e<lucation  tends  to  become  seculiir. 

6.  Didactic,  fomial  instructioQ  out  of  books,  dealing  in 
sccond-hnud  knowledge,  is  succeeded  by  informal,  intuitive 
instruction  from  natural  objects,  dealing  in  knowledge  at  first 

■  hand. 

7.  The  conception  that  education  is  a  process  of  manu- 
facture begins  to  give  place  to  tlie  conception  that  it  is  a 
pi'ocees  of  growth. 

8.  Teaching  wliose  purpose  was  information  is  succeeded 
by  teaching  whose  purpose  is  formation,  disci  pi  iae,  or 
training. 

d.  A  discipline  tliat  was  hai-sh  and  cruel  is  succeeded  by 
a  discipline  comparatively  mild  and  humane ;  and  manners 
tliat  were  rude  and  coarse,  are  followed  by  a  finer  code  of 
civility,] 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PROTESTANTISM    AND   PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 

LUTHER   AND   COMENIUS. 


122.  Origin  op  Primary  iNSTRrcriON, — With  La  Salle 
and  the  foundation  of  tiie  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  tlic 
Christian  Schools,  tiiG  historian  of  education  recognizes  the 
Catholic  origin  of  primai'v  iuatruction ;  in  the  decrees  and 
laws  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  lay  and  philosophical 
origin;  but  it  is  to  the  Protostant  lleformers, — to  Luther 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  to  Conicnius  in  the  seventeenth 
—  that  luust  be  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  first  oi^anized 
schools  for  the  people.*-  In  iU  origin,  the  primary  school  is 
the  child  of  Protestantism,  and  its  cradle  was  the  Reforms- 
tion. 
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123.  SpmiT  Of  THE  Protkstant  Keform. — Tlie  develop- 
meat  of  primary  instinictioii  was  the  logical  cooBequence  of 
the  fuudamcntal  principk's  of  the  Protestaut  Reform.  As 
Michel  Br4al  has  said  :  "  Id  making  man  responsible  for  his 
owD  faith,  and  in  placing  the  source  of  that  faith  in  the  Holy 
Sfviptures,  the  Reform  contracted  the  obiigatioo  to  put  each 
one  in  a  condition  to  save  himself  by  the  reading  and  the 
understanding  of  the  Bil)le.  .  .  .  The  necessity  of  explain- 
ing the  Catechism,  and  making  comments  on  it,  was  for 
teachers  an  obligation  to  learn  how  to  expound  a  thought, 
and  to  decompose  it  into  its  ekmctits.  The  study  of  the 
mother  tongue  and  of  singing,  was  associated  with  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  (translated  into  German  by  Luther)  and  with 
religious  services."  The  Reform,  then,  contained,  in  germ, 
a  complete  revolution  in  education  ;  it  enlisted  the  interests 
of  religion  in  the  service  of  instruction,  and  associated 
knowledge  with  fsiith.  This  is  the  reason  that,  for  three 
centuries,  the  Protestant  nations  have  led  bumaoit;  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction. 

124.  Calvin  (1509-1564),  Melancthon  (1497-1560), 
ZwiNGLi  (1484-1532).  — However,  all  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers were  far  from  exhibitiug  the  same  zeal  in  behalf  of 
primary  instruction.  Calvin,  absorbed  in  religious  stm^les 
and  polemics,  was  not  occupied  with  the  organization  of 
schools  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even  the  college 
that  he  founded  at  Geneva,  in  1559,  was  scarcely  more  than 
:i  school  for  the  study  of  Latin.  Melancthon,  who  has  been 
called  "  the  preceptor  of  Germany,"  worked  more  for  high 
schools  than  for  schools  for  the  people.  He  was  above  all 
else  a  professor  of  Belles-Lettrea ;  and  it  was  with  chagrin 
that  he  saw  his  courses  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  de- 
serted by  students  when  he  lectured  on  ftic  OlyutKUw*  «A 
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Demoathenes.  Before  Calvin  and  Mclancthon,  the  Swiss 
reformer  Zwingli  had  shown  his  great  interest  iQ  piimary 
teaching,  in  his  little  book  "  upon  the  maauer  of  insti*ucting 
and  bringing  up  boys  in  a  Christian  v/ay  "  (1524) .  lu  this 
he  recommended  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  also  exer- 
cises in  fencing,  in  order  to  f\irnisb  the  couutiy  with  timely 
defenders. 

125.  Luther  {1483-1546).  The  German  reformer  Luther 
is,  of  all  his  co-religionists,  the  one  who  has  served  the  cause 
of  elementary  iustruction  with  the  most  ardor.  He  not  only 
addressed  a  pressing  appeal  to  the  ruling  classes  in  behalf  of 
fonuding  schools  for  the  people,  but,  by  his  influence,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  were  improved,  and  the  educational  spirit 
was  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism. "Spontaneity,"  it  has  been  said,  not  without  some 
exaggeration,  "  free  thought,  and  free  inquiry,  are  the  basis 
of  Protestantism;  where  it  has  reigned,  there  have  disap- 
peared the  method  of  repeating  and  of  learning  by  heart 
without  reflection,  mechanism,  subjection  to  authority,  the 
paralysis  of  the  intelligence  oppressed  by  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion, and  science  put  in  tutelage  by  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church." ' 

126.  Appeal  ADDRESSED  to  the  Magistrates  and  Legis- 
lators OF  Germany.  —  In  1524,  Luther,  in  a  special  docu- 
ment addressed  to  the  public  authorities  of  Germany,  forcibly 
expressed  himself  against  the  neglect  into  which  the  interests 
of  instruction  had  fallen.  This  appeal  has  this  char.icteristic, 
that  the  great  reformer,  while  assuming  that  the  Church  is 
the  mother  of  the  school,  aecms  especially  to  count  on  the 
secular  arm,  upon  the  power  of  the  people,  to  serve  his  pur- 

'  Diltee,  op.  cit.  p.  m. 
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pobeB  in  the  cause  of  universal  iustruction.  "Each  city," 
lie  said,  "  is  eiibjected  to  great  expense  every  year  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  for  fortifying  its  ramparta,  and  for 
buying  ariiia  and  cqnipping  soldiers.  Why  should  it  not 
spend  an  equal  sum  for  tlic  support  of  one  or  two  school- 
masters? Tlie  prosperity  of  a  city  does  not  depend  solely 
on  its  natural  riches,  on  the  solidity  of  its  walls,  on  the  ele- 
gance of  ito  mansions,  and  on  the  abutidaace  of  arms  in  iu 
arsenals  ;  but  the  safety  and  strength  of  a  city  reside  above 
all  in  a  good  education,  which  furnishes  it  with  instructed, 
reasonable,  honorable,  and  well-trained  citizens." ' 

127.  Double  UTiLnr  of  Instroctiom.  —  A  remarkable 
fact  about  Luther  is,  that  as  a  preacher  of  instruction ,  he  does 
not  speak  merely  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  After 
having  recommended  schools  as  institutions  auxiliai^  to  the 
Church,  he  makes  a  resolute  argument  from  the  human  point 
of  view.  "  Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,"  he 
says,  "it  would  still  be  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake 
of  affaii-s  here  below,  as  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  plainly  teaches.  The  world  has  need  of  educated 
men  and  women,  to  tlie  end  that  the  men  may  govern  the 
country  projierly,  and  that  the  women  may  properly  bring  up 
their  children,  care  for  their  domestics,  and  direct  the  alTairs 
of  their  households." 

128.  Necessity  of  Public  Instruction. — The  objection 
will  perhaps  be  made,  says  Luther,  that  for  the  education  of 

1  Luthet's  STgumont  for  compulsloo  should  nut  be  omitted:  "  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  authorities  are  bouod  to  force  their  subjects  to  send  tbelr 

chlldreu  to  school It  they  can  oblige  their  able-bodied  subjects  to 

carr;  tbe  lance  and  the  arquebuse,  to  mount  the  ramparts,  aiid  to  do  com- 
plete ■Dflitary  service,  for  a  much  better  reason  may  they,  and  ought  they, 
to  force  their  subjects  to  scLd  their  children  to  school,  for  here  it  is  tba 
qboaUoQ  of  a  much  more  terrible  war  with  the  devil.''    (,P.) 
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cUildrea  the  home  is  Bufficieot,  nod  that  the  school  is  uselees. 
"  To  this  I  reply  :  We  clearly  see  how  the  boya  and  girls  are 
educated  vho  remain  at  home."  He  then  shows  that  they 
are  ignorant  and  "  stupid,"  incapable  of  taking  part  in  conver- 
sation, of  giving  good  advice,  and  without  auy  esperienee.ot 
life;  while,  if  they  had  been  educated  in  the  schools,  by 
teachers  who  could  give  Instruction  in  the  languages,  in  the 
arts,  and  in  history,  they  might  in  a  little  time  gather  up 
within  themselves,  as  iu  a  mirror,  the  experience  of  what- 
ever has  happened  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and 
from  this  experience,  he  adds,  they  would  derive  the  wisdom 
they  need  for  self-tlirection  and  for  giving  wise  counsel  to 
others. 

129.  Criticism  of  the  Schools  of  the  Period.  —  But 
since  there  must  be  public  schools,  can  wc  not  be  content 
with  those  which  already  exisj?  Luther  replies  by  proving 
that  parents  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and  by 
denouncing  the  uselcssness  of  the  results  obtained  by  those 
who  attend  them.  "  We  find  people,"  be  says,  "  who  serve 
God  in  strange  ways.  They  fast  and  wear  coarse  clothing, 
but  thoy  pass  blindly  by  the  tnie  divine  service  of  the  home, 
—  they  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children,  .  ,  . 
Believe  me,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  give  attention  to 
your  children  and  to  provide  for  their  education  than  to  pur- 
chase indulgencies,  to  visit  foreign  chnrches.  or  to  make  sol- 
emn vows.  .  .  .  All  people,  especially  the  Jews,  oblige  their 
children  to  go  to  school  more  than  Christians  do.  This  is 
why  the  state  of  Christianity  is  so  low,  for  all  its  force  and 
power  are  in  the  rising  generation  ;  and  if  these  are  neg- 
lected, there  will  be  Christian  churches  like  a  garden  that  has 
been  neglected  iu  the  spring-time.  .  .  .  Every  day  children 
are  born  and  ai-e  growing  np.  and,  unfortunately,  no  one 
cares  fur  the  poor  young  people,  no  one  thinks  to  train  them  ; 
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-  thej  are  allowed  to  go  as  they  will.  Was  it  not  lamentable 
to  Bce  a  lad  study  in  twenty  years  and  more  only  just  eaougb 
bod  Latin  to  enable  him  to  become  a  priest,  and  to  go  to 
mass?  And  he  who  attained  to  this  was  counted  a  very 
happy  being !  Right  happy  the  mother  who  bore  snch  a 
child !  And  lie  has  remained  all  bis  life  a  poor  unlettered 
man.  Everywhere  we  have  seen  such  teacbers  and  masters, 
who  knew  nothing  themselves  and  could  teach  nothing  that 
was  good  and  usefuTT  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  learn 
and  to  teach.  Has^anything  else  been  learned  up  to  this 
time  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  convents  except  to 
become  asses  and  blockheads  ?  .  .  .  " 

130.  Organization  of  the  New  Schools.  — So  Luther 
resolves  on  the  organization  of  new  schools.  The  cost  of 
their  maintenance  he  makes  a  charge  on  the  public  treasury ; 
he  demonstrates  to  parents  the  moral  obligation  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  them ;  to  the  duty  of  conscience  he 
adds  civil  obligation  ;  and.  finally,  he  gives  his  thought  to 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  teaching  service.  "  Since  the 
greatest  evil  in  every  place  is  the  lack  of  teachers,  we  must 
not  wait  till  tliey  come  forward  of  themselves ;  we  must  take 
the  trouble  to  educate  them  and  prepare  them."  To  this  end 
Luther  keeps  the  best  of  the  pupils',  bojs  and  girls,  for  a 
longer  time  in  school;  gives  them  special  instructors,  and 
opens  libraries  for  their  use.  In  his  tliought  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes women  teachers  from  men  teachers ;  be  wants 
schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  Only,  not  to  burden 
parents  and  divert  children  from  their  daily  labor,  he  re- 
quires but  little  time  for  school  duties.  "  You  ask :  Is  it 
possible  to  get  along  without  our  children,  and  bring  them  np 
like  gentlemen  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  that  they  work  at 
home  ?  I  rc|)ly :  I  by  no  means  approve  of  those  schools 
wliei-e  a  child  was  accustomed  to  paaa  l"Men\,N  ot  ftixtV'^  -jftwt* 
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in  studying  Donatue  or  Alexander'  without  learning  any- 
tbing.  Another  world  has  dawned,  in  which  things  go 
differently.  My  opinion  is  that  we  must  send  the  boys  to 
Bcbool  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  have  them  learu  a  trade 
at  home  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  It  is  desirable  that  these 
two  occupatioDS  march  side  by  side.  As  it  now  is,  children 
certainly  spend  twice  as  much  time  in  playing  ball,  ruDning 
the  streets,  and  playing  truant.  And  so  the  girls  can 
equally  well  devote  nearly  the  same  time  to  school,  without 
neglecting  their  home  duties  ;  they  lose  more  time  than  this 
in  over-aleeping  and  in  dancing  more  than  is  meet." 

131.  Proorahmb  op  Studies.  —  Luther  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  teaching  of  religion :  "  Is  it  not  reasonable  that 
every  Christian  should  know  the  Gospel  at  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten  ?  " 

Then  come  the  languages,  not,  as  might  be  hoped,  the 
mother  tongue,  but  the  learned  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  Lntlier  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  rid  of  the  old 
spirit  to  comprehend  that  the  language  of  the  people  ought 
to  be  the  basis  of  universal  instruction.  He  left  to  Comenius 
the  glory  of  making  the  final  separation  of  the  primary 
school  from  the  Latin  school.  But  yet,  Luther  gave  excel- 
lent advice  for  the  study  of  languages,  which  must  be 
learned,  he  said,  less  in  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar  than 
in  their  concrete  reality. 

Luther  recommends  the  mathematics,  and  also  the  study 
of  Dature ;  but  he  has  a  partiality  for  history  and  historians, 

I  Names  for  treatises  on  grammar  and  p1ii]o3n)>hy  respectively.  Donatus 
was  a  celebrated  grammariaa  and  rlictorician  wlio  taught  at  Rome  in  tbe 
middle  of  ttie  fourth  century  A.D,;  and  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Greek  com- 
laenUitor  on  the  wriliii^a  of  Aristotle,  who  tanght  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy at  Athenn  in  tbe  end  of  the  second  and  tbe  beginning  ol  the  third  cen- 
turlMAJ>.    <P.) 
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who  are,  he  Bays,  "  the  best  people  and  the  best  teachers," 
on  the  condition  that  they  do  not  tamper  with  the  truth,  and 
that  "  they  do  not  make  obscure  the  work  of  God." 

Of  the  liberal  arts  of  the  Middle  Age,  Luther  does  not 
make  much  account.  He  rightly  says  of  dialectJCB,  that  it  is 
no  equivalent  for  real  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  simpler.  "  an 
iuHtrument  by  which  we  render  to  ourselves  an  account  of 
what  we  know." 

Physical  exercises  are  not  forgotten  in  Luther's  peda- 
gogical regulations.  But  he  attaches  an  especial  importance 
to  singing.  "Unless  a  schoolmaster  know  how  to  sing,  I 
think  him  of  no  account."  "  Music,"  he  says  again,  "  is  a 
half  discipline  which  makes  men  more  indulgent  and  more 
mild." 

132.  Progress  in  Methods. — At  the  same  time  that  he 
extends  tlie  programme  of  studies,  Luther  introduces  a  new 
spirit  into  methods.  He  wishes  more  liberty  and  more  joy 
in  tlie  school. 

"  Solomon,"  he  says,  "  Is  a  truly  royal  schoolmaster.  He 
does  not,  like  the  monks,  forbid  the  young  to  go  into  the 
world  and  be  happy.  Even  as  Anselm  said  :  '  A  young  man 
turned  aside  from  the  world  is  Kke  a  young  tree  made  to 
grow  in  a  vase.'  The  monks  have  imprisoned  young  men 
like  birds  in  their  cage.  It  is  dangerous  to  isolate  the  young. 
It  is  necessary,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  young  people  to 
hear,  see,  and  learn  all  ^rts  of  things,  while  all  the  time 
observing  the  restraints  and  the  rules  of  honor.  Enjoyment 
and  recreation  are  as  peces^ry  for  children  as  food  and 
drink.  The  schools  till  now  were  veritable  prisons  and  hells, 
and  the  schoolmaster  a  tyrant.  ...  A  child  intimidated  by 
bad  treatment  is  irresolute  in  all  he  does.  He  who  has  trem- 
bled before  his  parents  will  tremble  all  his  life  at  the  sound 
of  a  leaf  which  rustles  in  the  wind," 
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I'hese  quotations  will  aufDce  to  make  appreciated  the  l&rgt 
and  liberal  spirit  of  Luther,  and  the  range  of  his  thought  as 
an  educator.  No  one  has  more  extolled  the  office  of  the 
teacher,  of  which  he  said,  when  comparing  it  to  preaching, 
it  is  the  worli  of  all  others  the  noblest,  the  most  useful,  and 
the  best ;  "  and  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  do  not  know  which  of 
these  two  professions  is  the  better." 

Do  not  let  ourselves  imagine,  however,  that  Luther  at  once 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  current  education  of  his 
day.  A  few  schools  were  fouuded,  called  writing  schools; 
but  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  other  events,  interrupted  the 
movement  of  which  Luther  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
originator. 

133.  The  States  General  of  Orleans  (1560). — While 
in  Germany,  under  the  impulse  of  Luther,  primary  schools 
began  to  be  established,  France  remained  in  the  background. 
Let  us  note,  however,  the  desires  expressed  by  the  States 
General  of  Orleans,  in  1560:  — 

"  May  it  please  the  king,"  it  was  said  in  the  memorial  of 
the  nobility,  "  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  the  church  reve- 
nues for  the  reasonable  support  of  teachers  and  men  of 
learning  in  every  city  and  village,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  needy  youth  of  the  country ;  and  let  all  parents  be 
required,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  let  them  be  constrained  to  observe  this  law  by 
the  lords  and  the  ordinary  magistrates," 

It  was  demanded,  in  addition,  that  public  lectures  be 
given  on  the  Sacred  Scriptuies  in  intelligible  language,  that  is, 
in  the  mot.her  tongue.  But  these  demands,  so  earnest  and 
democratic,  of  the  Frotestant  nobility  of  sixteenth  century 
France,  were  not  regarded.  With  the  fall  of  Protestantism, 
the  cause  of  primary  instruction  in  France  was  doomed  to  n 
/oag-  edipse.     The  nobles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries  did  not  think  of  petitioning  again  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  Diderot  could  truthfully  say  of  them: 
"  The  nobility  complain  of  the  farm  laborers  who  know  how 
to  read.  Perhaps  the  chief  grievance  of  the  nobility  reduces 
itself  to  this  :  that  a  peasant  who  knows  how  to  read  ie  more 
difficult  to  oppress  than  another." 

134.  Ratich  (1571-1635).— In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Ratich,  a  German,  and  Comeniua,  a 
Slave,  were,  with  very  difterent  degrees  of  merit,  the  heirs 
of  the  educational  thought  of  Luther. 

With  something  of  the  charlatan  and  the  demagogue, 
Ratich  devoted  his  life  to  propagating  a  novel  art  of  teaching, 
which  he  called  didactics,  and  to  which  he  attributed  marvels. 
He  pretended,  by  his  nielhod  of  lanf/uages,  to  teach  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  in  six  mooths.  But  nevertheless,  out  of 
many  strange  performances  and  lofty  promises,  there  issue 
some  thoughts  of  practical  value.  The  first  merit  of  Raticli 
was  to  give  the  mother  tongue,  the  German  langu^e,  the 
precedence  over  the  ancient  languages.  An  English  educa- 
tional writer,  -Mr.  ^:  H.  Quick,  in  his  Essays  on  Educational 
Reformers  (1874),  has  thus  summed  up  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  pedagogy  of  Batich:  1.  Everything  should  be 
taught  in  its  own  time  and  order,  and  according  to  the  natural 
method,  iu  passing  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difllcult. 
2.  Only  on^  thing  should  be  learned  at  a  time.  "  We  do  not 
cook  at  the  same  time  in  one  pot,  sou|>,  meat,  ilsh,  milk,  and 
vegetables."  3.  The  same  thing  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  4.  By  means  of  these  frequent  repetitions,  the  pupil 
will  have  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  5.  All  scA>ol-book3 
should  be  written  on  the  same  plan.  6.  The  thing  as  a  whole 
should  be  made  known  befoie  the  thing  in  its  details,  and 
the  sequence  shonid  be  from  the  general  to  the  fti^i^t^v^. 
r.  In  every  case  we  should  proceed  .\)\  m4vw;\.Von  au^  e-s.i^'^v 
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meat.  Ratich  especially  ineaae  by  this  that  we  must  make 
aD  end  of  mere  authority,  and  of  the  testimony  of  tlie 
aucients,  and  must  appeal  to  individual  reason.  8.  Finally, 
everything  should  be  learned  without  coercion.  Coercion  and 
the  rod  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  disgust  the  joung  with 
study.  The  human  understanding  learns  with  pleasure  all 
that  it  ought  to  retain.  It  does  not  seem  that  Baticb  kneir 
how  to  draw  from  these  principles,  which,  by  the  way,  ai-e 
not  true  save  under  certain  corrections,  all  the  happy  results 
that  are  contained  in  them.  He  left  to  Coroenius  the  glory 
of  applying  the  new  spirit  to  actual  practice. 

135.  CoMENins  (1592-1671). — For  a  long  time  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  Comenius  has  finally  received  from  our 
contemporaries  the  admiration  that  is  due  him.  Michelct 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm  as  "  that  rare  genius,  that 
gentle,  fertile,  universal  scholar";*  and  he  calls  him  the 
first  evangelist  of  modern  ped^ogy,  Fcstalozzi  being  the 
second.  It  is  easy  to  justify  this  appreciation.  The  char- 
acter of  Comenius  equals  liis  intelligence.  Through  a  tliou- 
sand  obstacles  he  devoted  bis  long  life  to  the  work  of  popular 
instruction.  With  a  generous  ardor  he  consecrated  himself 
to  infancy.  He  wrote  twenty  works  and  taught  in  twenty 
cities.  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to  form  a  definite'  concep- 
tion of  what  the  elementary  studies  should  be.  He  deter- 
mined, nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  with  an  exactness 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  division  of  tJie  dif- 
ferent grades  of  instruction.  He  esactlj-  defined  some  of 
the  essential  laws  of  the  art  of  teaching.  He  applied  to 
pedagogy,  with  remarkable  insight,  the  principles  of  modern 
logic.  Finally,  as  Michelet  has  said,  he  was  the  Galileo,  we 
would  rather  say,  the  Bacon,  of  modem  education. 

^  Michelet,  Nusfiii,  p.  ITS  et  teq. 
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136.  Baconian  Inspiration.  — Tbe  special  aims  of  peda- 
g<^y  arc  essentially  related  to  the  general  aims  of  science. 
All  piY^rcss  in  science  has  its  corresponding  effects  od  edu- 
cation. When  SD  innovator  has  modified  the  laws  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  other  innovators  appear,  who  modify,  in 
their  turn,  the  rules  for  instruction.  To  a  new  logic  almost 
necessarily  corresponds  a  new  pedagogv. 

Now  Bacou,  at  the  opening  of  the  seveDt«enth  century, 
had  opened  unknown  routes  to  scientific  investigation.  For 
the  abstract  processes  of  thought,  for  tbe  baiTen  comparison 
of  propositions  and  words,  in  which  the  whole  ai-t  of  the 
syllogiana  consisted,  tlie  author  of  the  Novum  Organum  had 
substituted  the  concrete  study  of  reality,  the  living  and 
fVuitful  observation  of  uature.  The  mechanism  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  was  replaced  by  the  slow  and  patient  inter- 
pretation of  facte.  It  no  longer  answered  to  analyze  with 
docile  spirit  principles  that  were  assumed,  right  or  wrong,  as 
absolute  truths ;  nor  to  Income  expert  in  handling  the  syllo- 
gism, which,  Hke  a  mill  running  dry,  often  produced  but 
little  flour.  It  was  now  necessary  to  open  the  eyes  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  by  sense  intuition,  by 
obsenation,  by  experiment,  and  by  induction,  to  penetrate 
its  secrets,  and  determine  its  laws.  It  was  necessary  to 
ascend,  step  by  stop,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
things  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  general  laws;  and, 
finally,  to  demand  of  nature  herself  to  reveal  all  that  the 
human  intelligence,  in  its  solitary  meditations,  is  powerless 
to  discover. 

Looking  at  this  subject  more  closely,  this  revolution  in 
seience,  so  iraportjint  fixim  the  point  of  view  of  speculative 
inquiry,  and  destined  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  sciences, 
also  contained  in  itself  a  revolution  in  education.  For  this 
purimse,  all  ttiat  was  needed  was  to  apvVi'  ^  ^^  6,w^in^ 
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ment  of  the  intelligence  and  to  the  communiciitinD  of  l<nowl- 
edge  the  rules  proposed  by  Bacon  for  the  iaveetigatioD  of 
truth.  The  laws  of  BcicDtific  ioductioa  might  become  the 
laws  for  the  education  of  the  bouI.  No  more  setting  out 
with  abstract  principles,  imposed  by  authority ;  but  facts 
intuitively  apprehended,  gathered  by  observatioD  and  veii- 
fied  by  experiment ;  the  orilcr  of  nature  faithfully  followed ; 
a  cautious  progression  from  the  simplest  and  most  elemen- 
tai-y  ideas  to  the  most  diftlcult  and  most  complex  truths ; 
the  knowledge  of  things  instead  of  an  analysis  of  words,  — 
Buch  was  to  be  the  character  of  the  new  system  of  inati-uc- 
tioQ.  In  other  terms,  it  was  possible  to  make  the  child  fol- 
low, in  order  to  lead  him  to  kuow  and  to  comprehend  the 
capitalized  truths  that  constitute  the  basis  of  elementary 
iostructLon,  the  same  method  that  Bacon  recommended  to 
scholars  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  truths.' 

It  is  this  conversion,  or,  as  we  might  say,  this  translation, 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Baconian  logic  into  pedagogical  rules, 
that  Comcnius  attempted,  and  this  is  why  he  has  been  called 
"the  father  of  the  intuitive  method."  He  was  nourished, 
intellectually,  by  the  reading  of  Bacon,  whom  he  resembles, 
not  only  in  his  ideas,  but  also  in  his  figurative  and  often 
allegorical  language.  Even  the  title  of  one  of  his  books, 
Didactica  Magna,  recalls  the  title  of  Bacon's  Instauraiio 
Magna. 

1  Thia  Is,  pethapEi,  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  conception  that  learn- 
ing shouid  be  a  process  of  discovery  or  of  re-discovery.  Condiilac  (1715- 
1780)  b^  elaborated  tbis  idea  In  the  introduction  to  his  Griitnmiiire,  and 
Spencer  {Education,  p.  122)  makes  it  a  fnndameDtal  law  of  teaehln;;.  If 
this  assumed  principle  were  to  be  rigorously  applied,  as,  fortunately,  it 
cannot  be,  progress  In  human  knovtedge  would  be  impossible.  Mr.  Bain's 
comment  on  this  doclriue  {Educuthii  oi  a  .Vrtencc,  p.  91)  is  as  follows: 
"Tbis  bold  fiction  is  sometimes  put  forward  as  one  of  the  regnlar  arts  of 
tbe  teacher ;  but  I  shouid  prefer  to  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  device, 
MdmlasibJe  only  oa  special  occasions."    (P.) 
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137.  The  Life  of  Comesius. — To  know  ComeaiuB  and 
the  part  he  played  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  appreciate 
this  grand  educational  character,  it  would  be  ncceaeary  to 
begin  by  relating  his  life ;  his  misfortunes ;  his  journeys  to 
England,  where  Farliameut  invoked  his  aid ;  to  Sweden, 
wlicre  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  employed  him  to  write 
manuals  of  instruction  ;  especially  his  relentless  industry,  his 
courage  through  exile,  and  the  long  persecutions  he  suffered 
as  a  member  of  the  sect  of  dissenters,  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren ;  and  the  schools  he  founded  at  Fulncck,  iu  Boliemia,  at 
Lissa  and  at  Fatak,  iu  Poland.  But  it  would  require  too 
much  of  our  space  to  follow  in  its  incidents  and  catastro- 
phes that  troubled  life,  which,  in  its  sudden  trials,  as  in  the 
firmness  that  supported  them,  recalls  the  life  of  Festalozzi.* 

138.  His  Pkincipal  Works,  —  Comenius  wrote  a  large 
number  of  books  in  Latin,  in  German,  and  in  Czech;  but 
of  these  only  a  few  are  worthy  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  educator.  In  his  other  works  he  allows  himself  to  go  off 
on  philosophic  excursions,  and  to  indulge  in  mystic  reveries, 
led  by  his  ardor  to  And  what  he  called  pansop/da,  wisdom  or 
universal  knowledge.  In  this  wilderness  of  publications 
destined  to  oblivion,  we  shall  notice  only  three  works,  which 


'  It  may  not  lie  generally  known  tlint  Comonlus  was  once  solicited  to 
become  the  Preeideut  o(  Harvard  Collette.  The  follovring  is  a  quotation 
from  Vol.  n.,  p.  14.  of  Cotton  Mather's  ilnunaUn  :  "  That  brave  old  man, 
Johannes  Amos  CommeDius.  tlie  fame  of  whose  worth  batli  been  Irumpetleil 
as  far  as  more  than  three  languBg;es  (whereof  every  odd  ia  Indebted  ualo 
bis  Janua)  could  carry  it,  was  iiidpcd  agteml  withal,  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop 
in  hia  traveLi  through  the  Ina  counlrive,  to  come  over  Into  Now  England, 
and  illuminate  this  ColledRe  and  rounlrri.  In  the  qnality  of  a  President, 
which  waa  now  become  vacant.  But  Ihe  Boiicllations  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
basaador  diverting  him  another  way.  that  inoomparablo  Moravian  became 
not  an  American."  This  was  on  the  resignation  at  Pn&l4BUl,  \yim£Un  ,\a 
1US4.    <P.) 
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contain  the  general  principlea  of  tbe  pedag<^y  of  Comenins, 
and  the  applications  which  he  has  made  of  his  method :  — 

1.  The  Didactica  JifagTta,  the  Oreat  Didactics  {vrritleD  in 
Czech  at  about  1630,  and  rewritten  in  Latin  at  about 
1G40).  In  this  work  Comenius  sets  forth  hia  principles, 
his  general  theories  on  education,  and  also  his  peculiar 
views  on  tbe  practical  organization  of  schools.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  French  translation  has  not  yet  popularized 
tills  important  book,  that  would  be  worthy  a  place  beside  the 
Thoiigkls  of  Locke  and  the  Emile  of  Rousseau.' 

2.  The  Janua  tinguarum  reaerata,  the  Oaie  of  Tongues 
Unlocked  (1G31).  Id  the  thought  of  the  author,  this  was 
a  new  method  of  learning  the  languages.  Comenius,  led 
astray  on  this  point  by  his  religious  prejudices,  wished  to 
bauish  the  Latin  authors  from  the  schools,  "for  the  pur- 
pose," he  said,  "  of  reforming  studies  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity."  Consequently,  in  order  to  replace  the  clas- 
sical authors,  which  he  repudiated  for  this  further  reason, 
that  the  reading  of  them  is  too  difflcult,  and  to  make  a  child 
study  them  "is  to  wish  to  push  out  into  the  vast  ocean  a 
tiny  bai'k  that  should  be  allowed  only  to  sport  on  a  little 
lake,"  he  had  formed  the  idea  of  composing  a  collection  of 
phrases  distributed  into  a  hundred  chapters.  These  phrases, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  at  first  very  simple,  and  of  a 
single  member,  then  longer  and  mora  complicated,  were 
formed  of  two  thousand  words,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
common  and  the  most  useful.  Moreover,  the  hundred  chapters 
of  tbe  Janua  taught  the  child,  in  succession  and  in  a  metho«li- 
cal  order,  all  tlie  things  in  the  universe,  — the  elements,  the 
metals,  the  stars,  the  animals,  the  organs  of  the  body,  the  arts 

1  The  most  complete  nccnunt  ever  vtillcii  of  Comenlas  and  hi9  wiilings 
la,  "John  Amoa  Comenius,"  by  S.  S.  Laurie  (Boston:  18S5).  tt  U  an  In. 
valuable  eoatribatioa  to  tbe  phllosopby  and  tbi  bisMt;  ol  educAtiun.  (P.) 
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and  trades,  etc.,  etc.  lu  other  t«rin9,  the  Janua  linguamm 
is  a  nomenclature  of  ideas  sdu  words  designed  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  child  upon  everything  he  ought  to  know  of  the 
world.  Divested  of  the  Latin  text  that  accompanies  it,  the 
Janua  is  a  first  readiug-book,  very  defective  doubtless,  but 
it  gives  proof  of  a  determined  effort  to  adapt  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  ctiild  the  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  acquire. 

3.  The  Orel's  sensuoiium  piclus,  the  Illustrated  World  of 
Sensibk  Objects,  the  most  popular  of  the  author's  worka 
(1C58).  It  is  the  Janua  linguarum  accompanied  with  pic- 
tures, in  lieu  of  real  objects,  represeoting  to  the  child  the 
things  that  he  hears  spoken  of,  as  fast  as  he  learns  their 
names.  The  OrlAs  piclus,  the  first  practical  application  of 
the  intuitive  method,  had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  innumerable  illustrated  books 
which  for  three  centuries  have  invaded  the  schools. 

139.  The  Four  Grades  op  Instruction.  — We  must  not 
require  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  abjure  Latin 
studies.  Comenius  prizes  them  highly ;  but  at  least  he  is 
wise  enough  to  put  them  in  their  place,  and  does  not  con- 
found them,  as  Luther  did,  wilJi  elementary  studies. 

Nothing  could  be  more  exact,  more  clearly  cut,  than  the 
scholastic  organization  proposed  by  Comenius,  We  shall 
find  in  it  what  the  experience  of  three  centuries  has  finally 
sanctioned  and  established,  the  distribution  of  schools  into 
these  grades,  —  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  higher  schools. 

The  first  grade  of  instruction  ia  the  maternal  school,  the 
school  by  the  mother's  knee,  materni  gremii,  as  Comenius 
calls  it.  The  mother  is  the  first  teacher.  Up  to  the  ^e  of 
six  the  child  is  taught  by  her ;  he  is  initiated  by  her  into 
those  branches  of  knowledge  th^t  he  will  puraiu  \a  ^}q&  \in.- 
mary  school. 
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The  second  grade  is  the  elementaTy  public  scJiool,  All  the 
childreD,  girls  and  boys,  enter  here  at  six,  and  leave  at 
twelve.  The  characteristic  of  this  school  is  that  the  instruc- 
tion there  given  is  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  this  is  why 
Comeuius  calls  it  the  "common"  school,  vemacula^  a  term 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  language  of  the  people. 

The  third  grade  is  represented  by  the  LcUiji  school  or  gym- 
ndsium.  Thither  are  sent  Uie  children  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  for  whom  has  been  reserved  a  more 
complete  instruction,  such  as  we  would  now  call  secondary 
instruction. 

Finally,  to  the  fourth  grade  correspond  the  cuxuiemies,  that 
is,  institutions  of  higher  instruction,  opened  to  young  men 
from  eighteen  to  twent3'-four  years  of  age. 

The  child,  if  he  is  able,  will  traverse  these  four  grades  in 
succession;  but,  in  the  thought  of  Comeuius,  the  studies 
should  be  so  arranged  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  in 
leaving  them,  the  pupil  shall  have  a  general  education  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  farther,  if  his  condition 
in  life  does  not  destine  him  to  pursue  the  courses  of  the  Latin 
School. 

"  We  pursue,"  says  Comenius,  "  a  general  education,  the 
teaching  to  all  men  of  all  the  subjects  of  human  concern. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  people's  school  shall  be  that  all 
children  of  both  sexes,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  or  the 
thii-teenth  year,  may  be  instructed  in  that  knowledge  which 
is  useful  during  the  whole  of  life." 

This  was  an  admirable  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the 
primary  school.  A  thing  not  less  remarkable  is  that  Come- 
nius establishes  an  elementary  school  in  each  village :  — 

"There  should  be  a  maternal  school  in  each  family;  an 
elementary  school  in   each  district;    a  g3^mnasium  in   each 
city ;  an  academy  in  each  kingdom,  or  even  in  each  consid- 
erable  province, " 
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140.  Elekentaky  Initiation  into  All  tub  Stluies. — 
One  of  the  moet  upvel  and  most  original  ideas  of  the  great 
Slavic  educator  is  the  wi»h  that,  from  the  earliest  years  of 
his  life,  the  child  may  acquire  some  elementary  uotions  of  all 
the  sciences  that  he  is  to  study  at  a  later  period.  From  the 
cradle,  the  gaze  of  the  infant,  guided  by  the  mother,  should 
be  directed  to  alt  the  objects  that  surround  liim,  so  that  his 
growiug  powers  of  reflection  will  be  brought  into  play  in 
working  on  these  sense  intuitions.  "Thus,  from  ttie  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  apeak,  the  child  comes  to  know  himself,  and, 
by  his  daily  experience,  certain  general  and  abstract  e^cpres- 
sions ;  he  comes  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words 
something,  nothing,  thus,  otkenciae,  where,  similar,  different; 
and  what  are  gdueralizations  and  the  categories  expressed  by 
these  words  but  the  rudiments  of  metaphysics  ?  In  the  do- 
main of  physics,  the  infant  can  learn  to  know  water,  earth, 
air,  Are,  raiu,  snow,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
parts  of  his  body,  or  at  least  of  the  external  members  and 
oi^ans.  He  will  take  his  first  lesson  in  optics  in  learning  to 
distinguish  tight,  darkness,  aud  the  dilTerent  colors;  and  in 
astronomy,  in  noticing  the  suu,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and 
Id  observing  that  these  heavenly  bodies  rise  and  set  every 
day.  In  geography,  accoiding  to  the  place  where  he  lives, 
he  will  be  shown  a  mountain,  a  valley,  a  plain,  a  river,  a 
village,  a  bamlct,  a  city,  etc.  In  chronology,  he  will  be 
t<'>ught  what  an  hour  is,  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  summer,  win- 
ter, yesterday,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to-morrow,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  etc.  History,  such  as  his  t^e  will  allow  him 
to  conceive,  will  eonsbt  in  recalling  what  has  recently  passed, 
in  taking  account  of  it,  and  iu  noting  the  part  that  this  one  or 
that  has  taken  in  such  or  such  an  affair.  Arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, statistics,  modianics,  will  not  remain  strangers  to  him. 
Ho  will  acquire  the  elements  of  these  sciences  in  distinguishlo^ 
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the  difference  between  little  and  mucli,  in  learning  to  count  up 
to  ten,  in  observing  that  three  is  more  than  two ;  that  one 
added  to  tbree  makes  four;  in  learning  the  sense  of  the 
words  great  and  small,  long  and  short,  tcide  and  narrow, 
•  heavy  and  light;  in  drawing  lines,  curves,  circles,  etc. ;  in 
seeing  goods  measured  with  a  yard-stick ;  in  weighing  an 
object  in  a  balance ;  in  trying  to  make  something  or  to  take  it 
to  pieces,  as  all  children  love  to  do. 

'*  In  this  impulse  to  construct  and  destroy,  there  is  but  the 
effort  of  the  little  intelligence  to  succeed  in  making  or  build- 
ing something  for  himself ;  so  that,  instead  of  opposing  the 
child  in  this,  he  should  be  encouraged  and  guided." 

"  The  grammar  of  the  first  period  will  consist  in  learning 
to  pronounce  the  mother  tongue  correctly.  T^e  child  may 
receive  elementary  notions  even  of  politics,  in  observing 
that  certain  persons  assemble  at  the  city  hall,  and  that  they 
are  called  councillors ;  and  that  among  these  persons  there 
is  one  called  mayor,  etc.  "  * 

141.  The  People's  School. — Divided  into  six  classes, 
the  people's  school  should  prepare  tl;e  .child  either  for  active 
life  or  for  the  higher  courses.  Comenius  sends  here  not 
only  the  sons  of  peasants  and  workmen,  but  the  sons  of  the 
middle  class  or  of  the  nobility,  who  will  afterwards  enter 
the  Latin  school.  In  other  terms  ,  the  studv  of  Latin  is 
postponed  till  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  up  to  that  period  all 
children  must  receive  a  thorough  primary  education,  which- 
will  comprise,  with  the  mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
singing,  the  salient  facts  of  history,  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  religion.  The  latest  reforms  in  secondary 
instruction,  which,  only  within  a  very  late  period,  have  post- 

1  Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de  P^dagogiet  Article  Combnius. 
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poned  the  atudj  of  Latin  till  the  ststb  ;ear,'  and  which  tiU 
then  keep  the  pupil  upon  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction, 
— what  are  they  but  the  distant  echo  of  the  thought  of  Come- 
nius?  Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  the  plan  of  Comenins  gave 
to  its  primary  school  a  complete  encyclopaedic  course  of  \ 
instruction,  which  was  safflcient  for  its  own  ends,  but  which, 
while  remaining  elementary,  was  a  whole,  and  not  a  begin- 
ning." 

Surely,  the  programme  of  studies  devised  by  Comenius 
did  not  fail  in  point  of  insufhcieucy  ;  we  may  be  allowed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  pronounce  it  too  extended,  too  crowded, 
conformed  rather  to  the  generous  dreams  of  an  innovator  than 
to  a  prudent  appreciation  of  what  is  practically  possible ; 
and  we  need  not  be  astonished  that,  to  lighten  in  part  the 
heavy  burden  that  is  imposed  on  the  teacher,  Comenius  had 
the  notion  of  dividing  the  school  into  sections  which  assist- 
ants, chosen  from  among  the  best  pupils,  should  instruct 
under  the  supervision  of  the  master. 

142.  SrrE  of  the  School. — One  is  uot  a  complete 
educator  save  on  the  condition  of  providing  for  the  exterior 
and  material  organization  of  the  school,  as  well  as  for  its 
moral  administration.  In  this  respect,  Comenius  is  still 
deserving  of  our  encomiums.     He  requires  a  yard  for  recre- 

'  In  the  French  Lyc^  and  Colleges  the  grades  are  named  ta  follows,  be- 
ginning with  the  lowest:  "ninth,  eighch,  seventh,  sixth,  fltth,  toartb,  (bird, 
second,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  preparatot^'  matliemBtics,  elementary  mathe- 
matics, special  mathematics."  Latin  was  farmerly  begnn  in  an  earlier 
grade. 

'The  pnblic  school  of  the  European  type  may  be  represented  by  a  series 
of  (-1)  pyramids,  the  secnnd  higher  than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than 
the  second,  each  Independent  and  complete  In  itaelf ;  while  the  public  school 
of  the  American  type  Is  represented  hy  a  alngle  pyramiil  In  three  sections. 
While  in  an  Enelish,  French,  or  German  town,  public  education  U  admin- 
istered iu  three  separate  establishments,  in  an  American  tQ'wu  Va«i«  Va  ■». 
single  graded  iwbool  that  fuUilL<  the  iauw  luoc^oua.    V.'PC) 
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ation,  and  demands  that  the  school-honse  have  a  gay  and 
cheerful  aspect.  The  question  had  been  discussed  before 
him  by  Vives  (1492-1540). 

"There  should  be. chosen,"  says  the  Spanish  educator, 
^  "  a  healthful  situation,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  one  day 
have  to  take  their  flight,  dispersed  by  the  fear  of  an  epi- 
demic. Firm  health  is  necessary  to  those  who  would  heartily 
and  profitabl}'  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
And  the  place  selected  should  be  isolated  from  the  crowd, 
and  especially  at  a  distance  from  occupations  that  are 
noisy,  such  as  those  of  smiths,  stone-masons,  machinists, 
wheelwrights,  and  weavers.  However,  I  would  not  have  the 
situation  too  cheerful  and  attractive,  lest  it  might  suggest  to 
the  scholars  the  taking  of  too  frequent  walks." 

But  these  considerations  that  do  honor  to  Vives  and  to 
Comenius,  were  scarcelv  in  harmonv  with  the  resources  then 
at  the  disposal  of  the  friends  of  instruction.  There  was 
scarcely  occasion  seriously  to  consider  how  school-houses 
should  be  constructed  and  situated,  at  a  period  when  the 
most  often  there  were  no  school-houses  existing.  "In  win- 
ter," says  Platter,  "we  slept  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
summer  in  the  open  air."  ^ 

143.  Sense  Intuitions. — If  Comenius  has  traced  with  a 
master  hand  the  general  organization  of  the  primary  school, 
he  has  no  less  merit  in  the  matter  of  methods. 

When  thev  recommend  the  observation  of  sensible  things 
as  the  first  intellectual  exercise,  modem  educators  do  but 
repeat  what  Comenius  said  three  centuries  ago. 

"  In  the  place  of  dead  books,  why  should  we  not  open  the 
living  book  of  nature?  ...  To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to 
beat  into  them  by  repetition  a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sen- 


1  Platter,  a  Swiss  teacher  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1499-1582). 
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tences,  and  opiDioos  gathered  out  of  authors ;  but  it  ia  to 
open  their  uaderBtanding  through  things.  .  .  . 

"  Tlie  foundation  of  all  Icnowledge  consists  in  correctl;  rep- 
reeeuting  sensible  objects  to  our  senses,  so  that  they  can  be 
comprehended  with  facility.  I  hold  that  this  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  other  activities,  since  we  could  neither  act  nor  speak  wisely 
unless  we  adequately  comprehended  what  we  were  to  do  and 
say.  Now  it  is  certain  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  under- 
standing that  was  not  Jlrst  in  the  senses,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom,  of  all  eloquence, 
and  of  all  good  aud  prudent  conduct,  carefully  to  train  the 
senses  to  note  with  accuracy  tbe  differences  between  natural 
objects ;  and  as  this  point,  impoi-tant  ns  it  is,  is  ordinarily 
neglected  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  and  as  objects  are  pro- 
posed to  scholars  that  they  do  not  understand  because  they 
have  not  been  properly  represented  to  their  senses  or  to  their 
imagination,  it  is  for  this  reason,  on  the  one  band,  that  the 
toil  of  teaching,  and  on  the  other,  that  tbe  pain  of  learning, 
have  become  so  burdensome  and  so  unfruitful.  .  .  . 

"We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of  things, 
but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress  the  senses  and 
the  imi^ination.  Instruction  should  commence  with  a  real 
observation  of  things,  and  not  with  a  verbal  description  of 
them." 

We  see  that  Comenius  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Bacon, 
even  to  his  absolute  sensationalism.  In  his  p re-occupation 
with  the  importance  of  instruction  through  the  senses,  he 
goes  so  fur  as  to  ignore  that  other  scarce  of  knowledge  and 
intuitions,  the  inner  consciousness. 

Hi.  Simplification  of  Gbammaticai.  Study.  —  The  first 
result  of  the  experimental  method  applied  to  instruction,  is 
to  simplify  grammar  and  to  relieve  it  from  tUe  abMa^  lit  lity- 
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stract  rules.  ''  Children,"  says  Comenius,  *'  need  examples 
and  things  which  they  can  see,  and  not  abstract  rules." 

And  in  the  Preface  of  the  Janua  Unguarum,  he  dwells 
upon  the  faults  of  the  old  method  employed  for  the  study 
of  languages. 

''  It  is  a  thing  self-evident,  that  the  true  and  proper  way  of 
teaching  languages  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  schools 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  most  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  letters  grew  old  in  the  study  of 
words,  and  upwards  of  ten  years  was  spent  in  the  study  of 
Latin  alone ;  indeed,  they  even  spent  their  whole  life  in  the 
study,  with  a  very  slow  and  very  trifling  profit,  which  did  not 
pay  for  the  trouble  devoted  to  it."^  It  is  by  use  and  by  read- 
ing that  Comenius  would  abolish  the  abuse  of  rules.  Rules 
ought  to  intervene  only  to  aid  use  and  give  it  surety.  The 
pupil  will  thus  learn  language,  either  in  speaking,  or  in  read- 
ing a  book  like  the  Orbis  Pictus,  in  which  he  will  find  at  the 
same  time  all  the  words  of  which  the  language  itself  is  com- 
posed, and  examples  of  all  the  constructions  of  its  syntax. 

145.  NECESsnr  op  Drill  and  Practice.  —  Another 
essential  point  in  the  new  method,  is  the  importance  at- 
tributed by  Comenius  to  practical  exercises  :  ''Artisans,"  he 
said,  "  understand  this  matter  perfectly  well.  Not  one  of 
them  will  give  an  apprentice  a  theoretical  course  on  his  trade. 
He  is  allowed  to  notice  what  is  done  b}*  his  master,  and  then 
the  tool  is  put  in  his  hands :  it  is  in  smiting  that  one  becomes 
a  smith.'*  * 

^  For  this  quotation,  as  for  all  those  which  we  borrow  from  the  preface 
of  the  Janua  linguarum,,  a  French  edition  of  which  (in  three  languages: 
Latin,  German,  and  French)  appeared  in  1C43,  we  copy  from  the  authentic 
text. 

3  There  is  a  misleading  fallacy  in  all  such  illustrations.  What  analogy  is 
there  between  the  learning  of  history  or  geology  and  the  learning  of  a  trade 
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It  is  no  longer  the  thing  to  repeat  mechanically  a  lesson 
learaed  b;  heart.  There  must  be  a  gradual  habituation  to 
action,  to  productive  work,  to  personal  effort. 

146.  General  Bearing  of  the  Work  of  Cohentds.  — 
How  man;  other  new  and  judicious  ideas  we  Bhall  have  to 
gather  from  Comenius !  Tlje  methods  wtiich  we  would  be 
tempted  to  consider  as  wholly  recent,  his  imagination  had 
already  suggested  to  him.  For  example,  preceding  the  Orbis 
Piclus,  we  find  an  alphabet,  where  to  each  letter  corresponds 
the  cry  of  an  animal,  or  else  a  sonnd  familiar  to  the  child. 
Is  not  this  already  the  very  essence  of  the  phononimic  pro- 
cesses '  brought  into  fashion  in  these  last  years?  But  what 
is  of  more  consequence  with  Comenius  than  a  few  happy  dis- 
coveries in  practical  pedagogy,  is  the  general  inspiration  of 
his  work.  He  gives  to  education  a  psychological  basis  in 
demanding  that  the  faculties  shall  be  developed  in  their  natu- 
ral order:  first,  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  imagination, and 
lastly  the  judgment  and  the  reason.  He  is  mindful  of  physi- 
cal exercises,  of  technical  and  practical  instruction,  without 
forgetting  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  he  calls  the 
"studios  of  hnmanitj,"  there  must  be  trained,  not  only  strong 
and  skilful  artisans,  but  virtuous  and  religious  men,  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  order  and  justice.  If  he  has  stepped 
from  theology  to  pedagogy,  and  if  lie  pei-mits  himself  some- 
times to  be  borne  along  by  his  articss  bursts  of  mysticism,  at 
least  he  does  not  forget  the  necessities  of  the  real  condition, 

like  carpentry?  Should  a  physit^Iiin  and  a,  blacksmith  be  educated  on  the 
itame  plan?  In  every  case  knowledge  sliould  precede  practice;  and  the 
liberal  arw  are  best  learned  by  first  learning  their  correlntivescieucea.  (P.) 
'  "  A  process  of  instruction  which  consists  in  placing  beside  Oie  elementa 
of  human  speech  thirty-three  onomatopoetlc  gestnres,  which  recall  u>  the 
sight  the  same  ideas  that  the  sounds  and  the  arUcolaUoos  ol  ttte  voice  recall 
to  the  ear."  —  Ubobsblin.    (.F.) 
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and  of  the  present  life  of  men.  "  The  child,"  he  says, "  shall 
learn  ouly  what  ia  to  be  useful  to  him  in  this  life  or  in  tlie 
other."  Finally,  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  minute  details  of  school  management.  He  has  higher 
views,  —  he  is  working  for  the  regeneration  of  humanity. 
Like  Leibnitz,  he  would  freely  say:  "Give  me  for  a  few 
years  the  direction  of  education,  and  I  agree  to  transform  the 
world ! " 

[147.  Analttical  Summart.  —  1.  Decisive  changes  in 
human  opinion,  political,  religious,  or  scientific,  involve  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  purposes  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Reformation  was  a  breaking  with  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  a  breaking 
with  authority  in  matters  of  science  ;  and  their  joint  effect  on 
education  was  to  subject  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  and 
knowledge  to  the  individual  reason,  experience,  and  obscrva- 

3.  In  holding  each  human  being  responsible  for  his  own 
salvation,  the  Reformation  made  it  necessary  for  every  one 
to  read,  and  the  logical  consequence  of  this  was  to  make 
instruction  universal ;  and  as  schools  were  multiplied,  the 
number  of  teacbera  must  be  increased,  and  their  grade  of 
competence  raised. 

4.  The  conception  that  ignorance  is  an  evil,'and  a  constant 
menace  to  spiritual  and  temporal  safety,  led  to  the  idea  of 
compulsory  school-attendance. 

5.  In  the  recoil  from  the  intuitions  of  the  intellect  sanc- 
tioned by  Socrates,  to  the  intuitions  of  the  acnaca  sanctioned 
by  Bacon,  education  passed  from  an  extreme  dependence  on 
reflection  and  reason,  to  an  extreme  dependence  on  sense  and 
observation;   so  that  inference  has  been  thrown  into  dis- 
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credit,  nnd  the  verdict  of  the  aeases  has  been  made  the  test 
of  knowledge. 

6.  Id  adapting  the  conception  of  QDiversal  education  to 
the  social  cunditioas  of  his  time,  Comenius  was  led  to  a  gra- 
dation of  schools  that  underlies  all  modern  B^stemii  of  pubhc 
instruction.  J 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TEACHING  CONGREGATIONS.  —  JESUITS  AND 

JANSENISTS. 

thb  teaching  congregations;  jesuits  and  jansenists;  founda- 
tion of  the  society  of  jesus  (1640)  ;  different  judgments 
on  the  educational  merits  of  the  jesuits;  authorities  to 
consult;  primary  instruction  neglected;  classical  studies ; 
latin  and  the  humanities;  neglect  of  history,  op  philoso- 
phy, and  of  the  sciences  in  general;  discipline;  emula- 
tion encouraged ;  official  disciplinarian  ;  general  spirit 
of    the    pedagogy    op    the    jesuits;    the    oratorians ;    the 

LITTLE  schools;  STUDY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE;  NEW  SYSTEM 
OF    spelling;    the     masters     and    THE    BOOKS    OF    PORT    ROYAL; 

discipline  in  personal  reflection;  general  spirit  of  the 
intellectual  education  at  port  royal;  nicole;  moral 
pessimism;  effects  on  discipline;  faults  in  the  discipline 
OF  port  royal;  general  judgment  on  port  royal;  ana- 
lytical SUMMART. 


148.  The  Teaching  Congregations.* — Up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  up  to  the  day  when  the  conception  of  a  public 
and  national  education  was  embodied  in  the  legislative  acts 

1  Religious  congregations,  as  known  in  France,  are  associations  of  per- 
sons who,  consecrating  tliemselves  to  the  service  of  God,  make  a  vow  to 
live  in  common  under  the  same  rule.  Many  of  these  congregations  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  these  are  of  two  classes,  the 
authorized  and  the  unauthorized.  For  example,  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,"  founded  by  Jjn  Salic,  is  an  authorized,  and  the  "  Society 
of  Jesus  '*  an  unauthorized ^  congregation.  From  statistics  published  in 
187H,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  France,  24  congregations  of  men 
authorized  to  teach,  and  controlling  .3096  establishments;  and  628  similar 
congregations  of  women,  controlling  16,478  establishments.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  85  unauthorized  congregations  of  men,  and  260  unauthorized 
congregations  of  women,  devoted  to  teaching.    (P.) 
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of  our  assembled  rulers,  education  remained  almost  exclu- 
sively an  affair  of  the  Church.  The  universities  themselves 
were  dependent  in  part  on  religious  authority.  But  especially 
the  great  congregations  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  direction  and  control  of  which  the  State  had 
not  yet  claimed  for  her  right. 

Primary  instruction,  it  is  true,  scarcely  entered  at  first  into 
the  settled  plans  of  the  religious  orders.  The  only  exception 
to  this  statement  that  can  properly  be  made,  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  which  a  humble  priest,  Caesar 
de  Bus,  founded  at  Avignon  in  1592,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
pany.' But,  on  the  other  hand,  secondary  instruction  pro- 
voked the  greatest  educational  event  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  founding  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  and  this  movement 
was  continued  and  extended  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
either  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  ever  growing  in  number, 
or  in  other  rival  congregations. 

149.  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  —  Among  the  religious 
orders  that  have  consecrated  their  efforts  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jesuits  a^d 
the  Jansenists.  Different  in  their  statutes,  their  organiza- 
tion, and  their  destinies,  these  two  congregations  are  still 
more  different  in  their  spirit.  They  represent,  in  fact,  two 
opposite,  and,  as  it  were,  contrary  phases  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  the  Jesuits,  education  is 
reduced  to  a  superficial  culture  of  the  brilliant  faculties  of 
the  intelligence  ;  while  the  Jansenists,  on  the  contrary,  aspire 
to  develop  the  solid  faculties,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 

1  The  coDgregation  of  the  Doctrinaries  founded  at  a  later  period  estab- 
Ushraents  of  secondary  instruction.  Maine  de  Birau,  Laromiguiere,  and 
Lakanal  were  pupUs  of  the  Doctrinaries. 
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In  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  rhetoric  is  held  in  honor; 
while  in  the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  it  is  rather  logic 
and  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  shrewd  disciples  of  Loyola 
adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  and  are  full  of  compassion  for 
human  weakness ;  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  are  exacting 
of  others  and  of  themselves.  In  their  suppleness  and  cheer- 
ful optimism,  the  Jesuits  are  almost  the  Epicureans  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  with  their  austere  and  somewhat  sombre  doctrine, 
the  Jansenists  would  rather  be  the  Stoics.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  those  great  rivals  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  still  face  to  face  as  enemies  at  the  present  moment. 
While  the  inspiration  of  the  Jesuits  tries  to  maintain  the  old 
wora-out  exercises,  like  Latin  verse,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
memory,  the  spirit  of  the  Jansenists  animates  and  inspires 
the  reformers,  who,  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  break 
with  tradition  and  routine,  to  substitute  for  exercises  aimed 
at  elegance,  and  for  a  superficial  instruction,  studies  of  a 
greater  solid  it}'  and  an  education  that  is  more  complete. 

The  merit  of  institutions  ought  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  their  apparent  success.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  dur- 
ing three  centuries,  have  had  a  countless  number  of  pupils ; 
the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal  did  not  live  twenty  years, 
and  during  their  short  existence  they  enrolled  at  most  only 
some  hundreds  of  pupils.  And  yet  the  methods  of  the 
Jansenists  have  survived  the  ruin  of  their  colleges  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  teachers  who  had  applied  them.  Although 
the  Jesuits  have  not  ceased  to  rule  in  appearance,  it  is  the 
Jansenists  who  triumph  in  reality,  and  who  to-day  control 
the  secondary  instruction  of  France. 

150.  FoiTNDATioK  OF  THE  SociETT  OP  Jesus.  —  In  Organiz- 
ing the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  compound  of 
the  mystic  and  the  man  of  the  world,  purposed  to  establish, 
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not  an  order  devoted  to  monastic  contemplation,  but  a  real 
fighting  coi-ps,  a  Catholic  army,  whose  double  purpose  was  to 
conquer  new  provinces  to  the  faith  through  missions,  and  to 
preserve  the  old  through  the  control  of  education.  Solemnly 
consecrated  by  the  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  the  congregation 
had  a  rapid  growth.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  had  several  colleges  in  France,  particularly  those 
of  Billom,  Mauriac,  Rodez,  Tournon,  and  Pamiers.  In  1561 
it  secured  a  footing  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Parliament,  of  the  university,  and  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. A  hundred  years  later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  pupils  in  the  province  of  Paris  alone.  The  college 
of  Cleraiont,  in  1651,  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  colleges 
of  the  society  an  ever-increasing  membership.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  the  Jesuits  could  inscribe  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  their  classes  a  hundred  illustrious  names, 
among  others,  those  of  Cond6  and  Luxembourg,  Fl^chier  and 
Bossuet,  Lamoignon  and  Siguier,  Descartes,  Corneille,  and 
Molidre.  In  1710  they  controlled  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges  and  a  large  number  of  universities.  They  were  the 
real  masters  of  education,  and  they  maintained  this  educational 
supremacy  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'. 

151.  Different  Judgments  on  the  Educational  Merits 
OF  the  Jesuits.  —  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers:  "The 
Fathers  taught  me  nothing  but  Latin  and  nonsense."  But 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
encomiums  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  must  be  oflFset  bv  the 
sovere  judgment  of  Leibnitz.  '*  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion," says  this  great  philosopher,  "  the  Jesuits  have  remained 
below  mediocrity."  ^     Directly  to  the  contrary,  Bacon  had 

1  Leibnitii  Opera,  Genevse,  17G8,  Tomo  VI.  p.  65. 
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written:  ^'As  to  whatever  relates  to  the  instraction  of  the 
3'OUDg,  we  mast  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  that  is  better  done."  ^ 

152.  Authorities  to  Consult.  —  The  Jesuits  have  never 
written  anything  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  education. 
We  must  not  demand  of  them  an  exposition  of  general 
views,  or  a  confession  of  their  educational  faith.  But  to 
make  amends,  they  have  drawn  up  with  precision,  with 
almost  infinite  attention  to  details,  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  course  of  study.  Already,  in  1559,  the  Constitu- 
tions^ probably  written  by  Loyola  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
book  to  the  organization  of  the  colleges  of  the  society.^  But 
in  particular,  the  Ratio  Studiorum^  published  in  1599,  con- 
tains a  complete  scholastic  programme,  which  has  remained 
for  three  centuries  the  invariable  educational  code  of  the 
congregation.  Without  doubt,  the  Jesuits,  always  ready  to 
make  apparent  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with* 
out  sacrificing  anything  of  their  own  spirit,  and  without 
renouncing  their  inflexibly  purpose,  have  introduced  modifi- 
cations into  their  original  rules  ;  but  the  spirit  of  their  edu- 
cational practice  has  remained  the  same,  and,  in  1854, 
Beckx,  the  actual  general  of  the  order,  could  stilt  declare 
that  the  Ratio  is  the  immutable  rule  of  Jesuit  education. 

153.  Primary  Instruction  Neglected. — A  permanent 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  history, 
they  have  deliberately  neglected  and  disdained  primary  in- 
struction. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  colleges ; 
and  wherever  they  have  been  able,  they  have  put  their  hands 


1  Bacon  de  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  Lib.  VI.  chap.  nr. 
3  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Coiistitutiona. 
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on  the  institutions  for  university  education ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance have  they  founded  a  primary  school.  £ven  in  their 
establishments  for  secondary  instruction,  they  entrust  the 
lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  their  order, 
and  reserve  to  themselves  the  direction  of  the  higher  classes. 
Must  we  believe,  as  they  have  declared  in  order  to  explain 
this  negligence,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  reserve  and 
their  indifference  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  insufficiency  of 
their  teaching  force?  No;  the  truth  is  that  the  Jesuits 
neither  desire  nor  love  the  instruction  of  the  people.  To 
desire  and  to  love  this,  there  must  be  faith  in  conscience  and 
reason ;  there  must  be  a  belief  in  human  equality.  Now 
the  Jesuits  distrust  the  human  intelligence,  and  administer 
only  the  aristocratic  education  of  the  ruling  classes,  whom 
they  hope  to  retain  under  their  own  control.  They  wish  to 
train  amiable  gentlemen,  accomplished  men  of  the  world; 
they  have  no  conception  of  training  men.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, in  their  view,  is  but  a  convenience,  imposed  on  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  by  their  rank.  It  is  not  a  good  in 
itself ;  it  ma}-  even  become  an  evil.  In  certain  hands  it  is 
a  dangerous  weapon.  The  ignorance  of  a  people  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  its  faith,  and  faith  is  the  supreme  end.  So  we 
shall  not  be  astonished  to  read  this  in  the  Constitutions :  — 

"  None  of  those  who  are  employed  in  domestic  service  on 
account  of  the  society,  ought  to  leani  to  read  and  write,  or, 
if  they  already  know  these  arts,  to  learn  more  of  them. 
Thev  shall  not  be  instructed  without  the  consent  of  the 
General,  for  it  suffices  for  them  to  serve  with  all  simplicity 
and  humilit}'  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ." 

154.  Classical  Studies:  Latin  and  the  Humanities. — 
It  is  only  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  Jesuits  have 
taken  position  with  marked  success.  The  basis  of  their 
teaching  is  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.     Their  purpose  is 
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148.  The  Teaching  Congreoations.' — Up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  np  to  the  day  when  the  conception  of  a  public 
and  DatioDal  education  was  embodied  in  the  legislative  acta 

1  RellgloLUi  congregations,  an  known  In  France,  are  ansoclatloiu  of  per- 
sona who,  consecrating  themselves  t«  the  service  of  God,  make  a  vow  to 
live  in  common  under  the  same  rule.  Maiiy  ot  these  Miiigregalions  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  o(  leaeliing,  and  these  are  ol  two  clasBes.  the 
authorized  and  the  unauthorized.  For  example,  the  "Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,"  founded  by  I.a  Salle,  is  anoiilliorh^d.  and  the  "Society 
of  Jesua"  an  unanlhoriied,  congregation.  From  statistics  published  in 
INTK.  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  France,  24  congregations  of  men 
aiilhorized  to  teach,  and  controlling  .tO!Ki  establishments;  and  B2H  similat 
cotiere$;atlons  of  women,  controlling  1(>.4T8  establishments.  At  tho  same 
time  there  were  85  unautliorized  congregations  of  men,  and  260  imanthorlied 
congregatiooa  ol  women,  devoted  to  t«acbiog.    (P.) 
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of  our  aBsembled  rulers,  education  reiuaiDed  almost  exclu- 
sively an  nSair  of  the  Church.  The  universities  themselves 
were  dependent  in  part  on  religious  authority.  But  especially 
the  great  congregations  assumed  a  monopoly  of  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  direction  and  control  of  wbicb  the  State  had 
uot  3'et  claimed  for  her  right. 

Primary  inatmction,  it  is  true,  scarcely  entered  at  first  into 
tiie  settled  plans  of  the  religious  orders.  The  only  exception 
to  this  statement  that  can  properly  be  made,  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Ckristian  Doctrine,  which  a  humble  priest,  Csesar 
de  Bus,  founded  at  Aviguon  iu  1592,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
which  was  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
pany.' But,  on  the  other  hnnd,  secondary  instruction  pro- 
voked the  greatest  educational  event  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  founding  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  and  this  movement 
was  continued  and  extended  in  the  seveuteenth  century, 
cither  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  ever  growing  in  onmber, 
or  in  other  rival  congregations. 

149.  JEBurrs  and  Jansenists.  —  Among  the  religious 
orders  that  have  consecrated  their  efforts  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists.  Different  in  their  statutes,  their  oi^aniza- 
tion,  and  their  destinies,  these  two  congregations  are  still 
more  different  in  their  spirit.  They  represent,  in  fact,  two 
opposite,  and,  as  it  were,  contrary  phases  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  the  Jesuits,  education  is 
reduced  to  a  superficial  culture  of  the  brilliant  faculties  of 
the  intelligence ;  while  the  Jansenists,  on  the  contrary,  aspire 
to  develop  the  solid  faculties,  the  judgment,  and  the  reason. 

>  The  congregation  ot  the  Doclrijuirlfx  foundeil  at  a  later  period  estab- 
llshmenta  o[  secondary  Instruction.  Maine  de  Biran,  Laruinigulere,  and 
Laiianal  were  pupils  of  tbe  DoL-triiiariet. 
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In  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  rhetoric  is  held  in  honor; 
while  in  the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  it  is  rather  logic 
and  the  exercise  of  thought.  The  shrewd  disciples  of  Loyola 
adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  and  are  full  of  compassion  for 
human  weakness ;  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  are  exacting 
of  others  and  of  themselves.  In  their  suppleness  and  cheer- 
ful optimism,  the  Jesuits  are  almost  the  Epicureans  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  with  their  austere  and  somewhat  sombre  doctrine, 
the  Jansenists  would  rather  be  the  Stoics.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,  those  great  rivals  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  still  face  to  face  as  enemies  at  the  present  moment. 
While  the  inspiration  of  the  Jesuits  tries  to  maintain  the  old 
worn-out  exercises,  like  Latin  verse,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
memory,  the  spirit  of  the  Jansenists  animates  and  inspires 
the  reformers,  who,  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics,  break 
with  tradition  and  routine,  to  substitute  for  exercises  aimed 
at  elegance,  and  for  a  superficial  instruction,  studies  of  a 
greater  solidity  and  an  education  that  is  more  complete. 

The  merit  of  institutions  ought  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  their  apparent  success.  The  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  dur- 
ing three  centuries,  have  had  a  countless  number  of  pupils ; 
the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal  did  not  live  twenty  years, 
and  during  their  short  existence  they  enrolled  at  most  only 
some  hundreds  of  pupils.  And  yet  the  methods  of  the 
Jansenists  have  survived  the  ruin  of  their  colleges  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  teachers  who  had  applied  them.  Although 
the  Jesuits  have  not  ceased  to  rule  in  appearance,  it  is  the 
Jansenists  who  triumph  in  reality,  and  who  to-day  control 
the  secondary  instruction  of  France. 

150.  Foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  —  In  organiz- 
ing the  Society  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  compound  of 
the  mystic  and  the  man  of  the  world,  purposed  to  establish, 
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not  an  order  devoted  to  monastic  contemplatioD,  but  a  real 
flgbting  corps,  a  Catholic  annj,  whose  double  purpose  was  to 
conquer  new  provinces  to  the  faith  through  missions,  and  to 
presei've  the  old  through  the  control  of  education.  Solemnly 
consecrated  by  the  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1540,  the  congregation 
had  a  rapid  growth.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Bixteentli 
century,  it  bad  several  colleges  in  France,  particularly  those 
of  Billom,  Mauriac,  Rodt^z,  Tournon,  and  Pamiers.  In  1561 
it  secured  a  footing  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  Parliament,  of  tlie  university,  and  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. A  hundred  years  later  it  counted  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  pupils  in  the  province  of  Paris  alone.  The  college 
of  Clerniout,  in  1651,  enrolled  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men.  The  middle  and  higher  classes  assured  to  the  colleges 
of  the  society  an  ever- increasing  membership.  At  the  end 
of  tfae  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits  could  inscribe  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  their  classes  a  hundred  illustrious  names, 
among  others,  those  of  Cond^  and  Lusemboui^,  Fl^cbier  and 
Bossuet,  Lamoignon  and  Siguier,  Descartes,  Comeille,  and 
Moli^re.  Id  1710  they  controlled  six  hundred  and  twelve 
colleges  and  a  large  number  of  universities.  They  were  the 
real  mastei's  of  education,  and  they  maintained  this  educational 
supremacy  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

151.  Different  Judgments  on  the  Educational  Mertts 
OF  THE  Jesuits.  —  Voltaire  said  of  these  teachers:  "The 
Fathers  taught  me  nothing  but  Latin  and  nonsense."  But 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  opinions  are  divided,  and  the 
encomiums  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  must  be  offset  by  the 
severe  judgment  of  Leibnitz.  "In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion," says  this  great  philosopher,  "  the  Jesuits  have  remained 
Ih'Iow  mediocrity,"'     Directly  to  the  contrary.  Bacon  had 

1  Uibnitii  rjimt,  Gene^SE,  nt»,T(«nB,V\.'5.':B, 
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written :  "  Ab  to  whatever  relates  to  the  iDBtruction  of  the 
youDg,  we  must  consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  there 
can  be  nothing  that  is  better  done." ' 

152.  AurnoRiTiES  to  Consult.  — Tbe  Jesuits  have  never 
written  anything  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  education. 
We  must  not  demand  of  them  an  exposition  of  general 
views,  or  a  coufession  of  their  educational  faith.  But  to 
make  amends,  they  have  drawn  up  with  precision,  with 
almost  infinite  attention  to  details,  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  their  course  of  study.  Already,  in  1559,  the  CcmstUu- 
tions,  probably  written  by  Loyola  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
book  to  the  organization  of  the  colleges  of  the  society.'  But 
in  particular,  the  Ratio  Sludiorjim,  published  in  1599,  con- 
tains a  complete  scholastic  programme,  which  has  remained 
for  three  centuries  the  invariable  educational  code  of  the 
congregation.  Without  doubt,  the  Jesuits,  always  ready  to 
make  apparent  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  with- 
out sacrificing  anything  of  their  own  spirit,  and  without 
renouncing  their  inflesiblg  purpose,  have  introduced  modifi- 
cations into  their  original  rules ;  but  the  spirit  of  their  edn- 
cational  practice  has  remained  the  same,  and,  in  1854, 
Beckx,  the  actual  general  of  the  order,  could  stJII  declare 
that  the  Ratio  is  the  immutable  rule  of  Jesuit  education. 

153.  Primary  Instruction  Neglected.  —  A  permanent 
and  characteristic  feature  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
Jesuits  is,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  history, 
they  have  deliberately  neglected  and  disdained  primary  in- 
struction. The  earth  is  covered  with  their  Latin  colleges ; 
and  wherever  they  have  been  able,  they  have  put  tlieir  hands 
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on  the  inBtitutionB  for  oniveraity  education ;  but  in  no  in- 
etaace  have  they  fouuded  a  primary  school.  Even  in  their 
establishments  for  secoodor;  instruction,  thej  enti-ast  the 
lower  classes  to  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to  their  order, 
and  reserve  to  themselves  the  direction  of  the  higher  classes. 
Must  we  believe,  a»  they  have  declared  in  order  to  explain 
this  negligence,  that  the  only  reason  for  their  reserve  and 
their  indifference  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  insufficiency  of 
their  teaching  force?  No;  the  truth  is  that  the  Jesuits 
neither  desire  nor  love  the  Instraction  of  the  people.  To 
desire  and  to  love  this,  there  must  be  faith  in  conscience  and 
reason  ;  tliere  must  be  a  belief  in  human  equality.  Now 
the  Jesuits  distrust  the  human  intelligence,  and  administer 
only  the  aristocratic  education  of  the  ruling  classes,  whom 
they  hope  to  retain  under  their  own  control.  They  wish  to 
train  amiable  geutlemcn,  accomplished  men  of  the  world; 
they  have  no  conception  of  training  men.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, in  their  view,  is  but  a  convenience,  imposed  on  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  by  their  rank.  It  is  not  a  good  in 
itself ;  it  may  even  become  an  evil.  In  certain  hands  it  is 
a  dangerous  weapon.  The  ignorance  of  a  people  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  its  faitli,  and  faith  is  the  supreme  end.  So  we 
shall  not  be  astonished  to  read  this  iu  the  ConstUutions :  — 

"  None  of  those  who  are  employed  in  domestic  service  on 
account  of  the  society,  ought  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  or, 
if  they  already  know  these  arts,  to  learn  more  of  them. 
They  shall  not  be  instructed  without  the  consent  of  the 
General,  for  it  suffices  for  them  to  serve  with  all  simplicity 
and  humility  our  Master,  Jesus  Christ." 

154.  Classical  Stvdies:  Latin  and  the  Huhanities. — 
It  is  only  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  Jesuits  have 
taken  position  with  marked  success.  The  basis  of  tViSM 
teaching  is  the  study  of  Latin  and  Gt«eV.    "YXiisn  ■^>M\ft»».  ^s> 
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to  monopolize  classical  studies  id  order  to  make  tbem  serve 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  To  write  in  Latin 
is  the  ideal  which  they  propose  to  their  pupils.  The  first 
consequence  of  this  is  the  proscription  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Tiie  Ratio  forbids  the  use  of  French  even  in  conversation ; 
it  penults  it  only  on  holidays.  Hence,  also,  the  importance 
accorded  to  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  to  the  explication 
of  authors,  and  to  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
poetry.  It  ia  to  be  noted,  besides,  that  the  Jesuits  put 
scarcely  more  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  than  select 
extracts,  expurgated  editions.  They  wish,  in  some  sort,  to 
efface  from  the  ancient  books  whatever  marks  the  epoch  and 
characterizes  the  time.  They  detach  fine  passages  of  elo- 
quence and  beautiful  extracts  of  poetry ;  but  they  are  afraid, 
it  seems,  of  the  authors  themselves ;  they  fear  lest  tbe  pupil 
find  in  them  the  old  human  spirit,  —  the  spirit  of  nature. 
Moreover,  in  the  explication  of  authors,  tliey  pay  more 
attention  to  worda  than  to  things.  They  direct  the  pupil's 
attention,  not  to  the  thoughts,  but  to  the  elegancies  of  lan- 
guage, to  the  elocutionary  effect;  in  a  word,  to  the  form, 
which,  at  least,  has  no  religious  character,  aud  can  iu  no- 
wise give  umbrf^e  to  Catholic  ortliodosy.  They  fear  to 
awaken  reQection  and  individual  judgment.  As  Macaulay 
has  said,  they  seem  to  have  foimd  the  point  np  to  which 
intellectual  culture  can  be  pushed  without  reaching  intellec- 
tual emancipation. 

155.  Disdain  of  History,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  the 
Sciences  in  General.  —  Preoccupied  before  all  else  with 
purely  formal  studies,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  exer- 
cises which  give  a  training  in  the  use  of  elegant  language, 
the  Jesuits  leave  real  and  concrete  studies  in  entire  neglect. 
History  is  almost  wholly  banished  from  their  prf^amme. 
li  is  only  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  that 
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the  teacher  ahould  make  allusion  to  the  matters  of  historj- 
which  are  necessary  for  the  uaderstaDdiog  of  the  passage 
under  examination.  No  account  is  made  of  modern  history, 
nor  of  the  history  of  France.  "  History,"  says  a  Jesuit 
Father,  "is  tlie  destruction  of  him  who  studies  it."  This 
systematic  omission  of  historical  studies  suffices  to  put  in  its 
true  light  the  artificial  and  superficial  pedagogy  of  the 
Jesuits,  admirably  defined  by  Beckx,  who  expresses  himself 
thus:  — 

"The  gymnasia  will  remain  what  they  are  by  nature,  a 
gymnastic  for  the  intellect,  which  consists  far  less  in  the 
assimilation  of  real  matter,  in  the  acquisition  of  different 
knowledges,  than  in  a  culture  of  pure  form." 

The  sciences  and  pliilosophy  are  involved  in  the  same  dis- 
dain as  history.  Scientific  studies  are  entirely  proscribed  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  student  enters  his  year  ic  pliiloso- 
phy,' having  studied  only  the  ancient  languages.  Philosophy 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  barren  study  of  words,  to  subtile  dis- 
cussions, nud  to  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  Memory  and 
syllogistic  reasoning  arc  the  only  faculties  called  into  play ; 
no  facts,  no  real  inductions,  no  care  for  the  observation  of 
nature.  In  all  things  the  Jesuits  arc  the  enemies  of  prog- 
ress. Intolerant  of  everything  new,  they  would  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  and  make  it  immovable. 

156.  Discipline.  —  Extravagant  statements  have  been 
made  relative  to  the  reforms  in  discipline  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits  into  their  educational  estabhshments.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  liave  caused  to  prevail  in  their  colleges  more  of 
order  and  of  system  than  there  was  in  the  establishments  of 
the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  attempted  to 
please  their  pupils,  to  gild  for  tbem,  so  to  speak,  the  bars  of 

1  See  note  to  4 141. 
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the  prisoD  which  confined  them.  Theatrical  representatioDe, 
excursions  on  holidays,  practice  iu  ewimming,  riding,  and 
fencing,  —  nothing  was  neglected  that  could  render  their 
residence  at  school  endurable. 

But,  CD  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  have  incurred  the 
grave  fault  of  detaching  the  child  from  the  family.  They 
wish  to  have  absolute  eontrol  of  him.  The  ideal  of  the  per- 
fect scholar  is  to  forget  his  parents.  Here  is  what  was  said 
by  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  Order,  J.  B.  de  Scbultaus  ;  — 

"His  mother  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  College  of  Trent. 
He  refused  to  take  her  hand,  and  would  not  even  raise  his 
eyes  to  hers.  The  mother,  astonished  and  grieved,  asked 
her  son  the  cause  of  sueh  a  cold  greeting.  '  I  refuse  to 
Dotice  you,'  said  the  pupil,  '  not  because  you  are  my  mother, 
but  because  you  are  a  woman.'  And  the  biographer  adds : 
'  This  was  not  excessive  precaution ;  woman  preserves 
to-day  the  faults  she  had  at  the  time  of  our  first  father ;  it 
is  always  she  who  drives  man  from  Paradise.'  When  the 
mother  of  Sehultaus  died,  he  did  not  show  the  least  emotion, 
having  long  ago  adopted  the  Holy  Virgin  for  his  true 
mother." 

157.  Emulation  Encouraged,  —  The  Jesuits  have  always 
considered  emulation  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  dis- 
cipline. "  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  Jtiitio,  "  to  encourage 
an  honorable  emulation;  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  study.'' 
Superior  on  this  point,  perhaps  on  this  alone,  to  the  Jansen- 
ists,  who  througli  mistrust  of  human  nature  feared  to  excite 
pride  by  encouraging  emulation,  the  Jesuits  have  always 
counted  upon  the  self-love  of  the  pupil.  The  Ralio  mul- 
tiplies rewards,  —  solemn  distributions  of  prizes,  crosses, 
ribbons,  decorations,  titles  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
Republic,  such  as  dentriovs  and  pri'tora;  all  means,  even 
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the  moat  puerile,  were  invented  to  nourish  in  pupils  an  ardoi 
for  work,  and  to  incite  them  to  eiirpass  ouc  auother.  Let 
ua  add  that  the  pupil  was  rewarded,  not  only  for  hiB  own 
good  conduct,  but  for  the  bad  conduct  of  his  comrades  if  he 
informed  against  them.  The  decurion  or  the  prcetor  was 
eliarged  with  tlie  police  care  of  the  class,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  official  diHcipJinarian,  he  htmaelf  chaetiscd  his  com- 
rades ;  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  he  became  a  spy  and  an 
informer.  Thus  a  pupil,  liable  to  punishment  for  having 
spoken-French  contrary  to  orders,  will  be  relieved  from  hia 
puniahment  if  he  can  prove  by  witueaees  that  one  of  his 
comradea  haa  committed  the  same  fault  on  the  same  day. 

158.  Official  Disciplinarian,  — The  rod  is  an  element, 
80  to  Speak,  of  the  ancient  pedagogical  regime.  It  holds  a 
privileged  place  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  private  educa- 
tion. Louia  XIV.  officially  transmits  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tausier  the  right  to  correct  his  son.  Henry  IV.  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  Louis  XIII. :  "  I  complain  because  you  did  not 
inform  me  that  you  had  whipped  my  sou ;  for  I  desire  and 
order  you  to  whip  him  every  time  that  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
obstinacy  or  of  anything  else  that  is  bad ;  for  I  well  know 
that  there  ia  nothing  in  tbe  world  that  can  do  him  more  good 
than  that.  This  I  know  from  the  lessons  of  experience,  for 
when  I  was  of  his  (^e,  I  was  soundly  flogged.'" 

The  Jesuits,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  make 
discipline  milder,  were  careful  not  to  renounce  a  punishment' 
that  was  in  use  even  at  court.  Only,  while  the  Brethren  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  according  to  the  regulations  of  La 
Salle,  chastised  the  guilty  pupil  themselves,  the  Jesuita  did 
not  think  it  becoming  tbe  dignity  of  the  master  to  apply  the 
correction  himself.     They  reserved   to   a    laic   the  duty  of 

1  LetUr  to  Madame  Moatglat,  Nov.  U,  l^tHl . 
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handling  the  roda.  An  official  disciplJD avian,  a  domestic,  a 
porter,  waa  charged  in  all  the  colleges  with  the  functioiiB  of 
chief  executioner.  And  while  the  Haiio  Studiorum  recom- 
mends moderation,  certain  witnesses  prove  that  the  special 
disciplinarian  did  not  always  carry  a  discreet  hand.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  account  given  by  Saint  Simon :  — 

"The  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Boufflers  was  fDurteeo 
years  old.  He  was  handsome,  well  formed,  waa  wonder- 
fully successful,  and  full  of  promise.  He  was  a  resident 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  two  sons  of  d'Argenaon.  I  do 
not  know  what  indiscretion  he  and  they  were  guilty  of.  The 
Fathers  wished  to  show  that  they  neither  feared  dot  stood  in 
awe  of  any  one,  aud  they  flogged  the  boy,  because,  in  fact, 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  of  the  Maivjuis  of  Boufflers;  but 
they  were  careful  not  to  treat  the  two  others  in  this  way, 
though  equally  culpable,  becanse  every  day  they  had  to 
count  with  d'Argenson,  who  waa  lieutenant  of  police.  The 
boy  Bonfflers  was  thrown  into  such  mental  agony  that,  he 
fell  sick  on  the  same  day,  and  within  four  days  waa  dead. 
.  .  .  There  waa  a  universal  and  fVirioits  outcry  against  the 
Jesuits,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it." ' 

159.  General  Sriarr  of  the  Pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits.  — 
The  general  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  are 
completely  opposed  to  our  modern  ideas.  Blind  obedience, 
the  suppression  of  all  liberty  and  of  all  epontaneity,  such  is 
the  basis  of  their  moral  education. 

"  To  renounce  one's  own  wishes  is  more  meritorious  than 
to  raise  the  dead  ;  "  "  We  must  be  so  attached  to  the  Roman 
Church  as  to  hold  (or  black  an  object  which  she  tells  us  is 
black,  even  when  it  is  really  white;"  "Our  confidence  in 
God  should  be  strong  enough  to  force  us,  in  the  lack  of  a 

1  S^nt  Simon,  M<moiret,  Tome  IX.  83. 
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boat,  to  crOBB  the  ocean  on  a  single  plank ; "  "  If  God  eliould 
appoint  for  our  master  an  animal  deprived  of  reason,  jou 
etiould  not  hesitate  to  render  it  obedience,  as  to  a  master 
and  a  guide,  for  this  sole  reason,  that  God  has  ordered  it 
thus ; "  "  One  must  allow  himself  to  be  governed  by  divine 
Providence  acting  through  the  ^ency  of  the  superiors  of 
the  Order,  just  as  if  he  were  a  dead  body  that  could  be  put 
into  any  position  whatever,  aud  treated  according  to  one's 
good  pleasure ;  or  as  if  one  were  a  b&ton  in  the  hands  of  an 
old  man  who  uses  it  as  he  pleases." 

As  to  intellectual  education,  as  thej'  understand  it,  it  is 
wholly  artificial  and  superficial.  To  find  for  the  mind  occu- 
pations that  absorb  it,  that  soothe  it  like  a  dream,  without 
wholly  awakening  it ;  to  call  attention  to  words,  and  to 
niceties  of  expression,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  oppor- 
tunity for  thinking;  to  provoke  a  certain  degree  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  prudently  arrested  at  tlie  place  where  the 
reflective  reason  succeeds  an  embellished  memory ;  in  a  word, 
to  excit«  the  spirit  just  enough  to  arouse  it  from  its  inertia 
and  its  ignorance,  but  not  enough  to  endow  it  with  a  real 
self-activity  by  a  manly  display  of  all  its  faculties,  —  such  is 
the  method  of  the  Jesuits.  "  As  to  instruction,"  says 
Bersot,  "  this  is  what  we  find  with  them  :  history  reduced  to 
facta  and  tables,  without  the  lesson  derived  from  them 
bearing  on  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  even  the  facts  sup- 
pressed or  altered  when  they  say  too  much ;  philosophy 
reduced  to  wbat  is  called  empirical  doctrine,  and  what 
de  Maistre  called  the  philosophy  of  the  nothing,  without 
danger  of  one's  acquiring  a  liking  for  it ;  physical  science 
reduced  to  recreations,  without  the  spirit  of  research  and 
liberty;  literature  reduced  to  the  complaisant  explication  of 
the  ancient  authors,  and  ending  in  innocent  witticisms.  .  . . 
With  respect  to  letters,  there  are  two  lovea  yiVixiAiVwifc  ■wi'Caf 
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■e  their  name;  one  of  them  makes  men, 
the  other,  great  boys.  It  is  the  last  that  wc  find  with  the 
Jesuits  ;  tliey  amuse  the  soul." 

160.  The  Oratorians.  —  Between  the  Jesuits,  their  adver- 
saries, and  the  Janaenists,  their  friends,  the  Oratorians  oc- 
cupy ftii  intermediate  place.  They  break  already  with  the 
over-mechanical  education,  and  with  the  wholly  superficial 
instruction  which  Ignatius  Loyola  had  inaugurated.  Through 
some  happy  innovations  they  approach  ilic  more  cleiated  anil 
more  profound  education  of  Port  lioyal.  Founded  in  161-1.  by 
B^rull^,  tlie  Order  of  the  Oratory  soon  counted  quite  a  lai^e 
number  of  colleges  of  secondary  instruction,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, in  1638,  the  famous  college  of  Juilly.  While  with  tlie 
Jesuits  it  is  rare  to  meet  the  names  of  celebrated  professoi-s, 
several  renowned  teachers  have  made  illuatfious  the  Oratory 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  note  the  I'^re  Lamy,  author 
of  Entretietis  sur  ha  Sciences  (16Sa)  ;  the  Pfire  Thomassin, 
whom  the  Oratorians  call  the  "  incomparable  theologian," 
and  who  published,  from  1G81  to  1690,  a  series  of  Methods 
for  studying  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  letters  ;  Masca- 
ron  and  Massillon,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  Oratory  ;  the 
P&re  Lecointe  aud  the  P^re  Leiong,  who  taught  history  there, 
AH  these  men  unite,  in  general,  some  love  of  liberty  to  ardor 
of  religious  sentiment ;  they  wish  to  introduce  more  air  and 
more  light  into  the  cloister  and  the  school ;  they  have  a  taste 
for  the  facts  of  history  and  the  truths  of  science  ;  finally,  they 
attempt  to  found  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  Christian, 
religious  without  abvise  of  devotion,  elegant  without  rcflue- 
ment,  solid  without  excess  of  erudition,  worthy,  finally,  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  first  practical  tentatives  of  modern 


The  limits  of  this  study  forbid  our  entering  into  details. 
Let  us  merely  note  a  few  essential  points.     That  which  dis- 
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tinguiebeB  the  Oratoriana,  is,  (iret,  a  Bincere  and  disinterested 
love  of  trotli.  ~~~* 

"  We  love  the  truth,"  says  the  Pire  Lamy  ;  "  the  days  do 
not  suffice  to  consult  lier  as  long  as  we  would  wish ;  or,  rather, 
we  never  grow  weary  of  the  pleasnro  we  find  in  stfldying  her. 
There  has  always  been  that  love  for  letters  in  this  House ; 
those  who  have  governed  it  have  tried  to  nourish  it.  When 
there  is  found  among  us  some  penetrating  and  liberally  en- 
dowed spirit  who  has  a  rare  genius  for  the  eciences,  he  is 
discharged  from  all  other  duties."  '    ■ 

Nowhere  have  ancient  lettei's  been  more  loved  than  at 
the  Oratory. 

"  In  bis  leisure  hours  the  F^ru  Thomassin  read  only  the 
authors  of  the  humanities ; "  and  yet  French  was  not  there 
sacrificed  to  Latin.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  was  not 
obligatory  till  after  the  fourth  year,  and  even  then  not  for  the 
lessons  in  history,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  courses,  had  to 
be  given  in  French.  History,  so  long  neglected  even  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University,  particularly  the  history  of  France, 
was  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  Oratory.  Geography  was 
not  8eparat«d  from  it ;  and  the  class-rooms  were  furnished 
with  large  mural  maps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sciences  had 
a  place  in  the  course  of  study.  A  Jesuit  father  would  not 
have  expressed  himself  as  the  I'&re  Lamy  has  done :  — 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  In 
the  places  where  I  have  happened  to  be,  I  did  not  miss  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  anatomical  lectures  that  were  given, 
and  to  witness  the  dissection  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
human  body.  ...  I  know  of  nothing  of  greater  use  than 
algebra  and  arithmetic." 

Finally,  philosophy  itself,  —  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  so 
mercilessly  decried  by  the  Jesuits,  — was  in  vogue  at  the  Ora- 

'  Entrclkiu  Bur  let  Science*,  p.  VJl , 
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tory.  "  If  Cartesianism  is  a  pest,"  wrote  the  regents  of  the 
College  of  Angera,  "  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  us 
who  are  infected  with  it."  ...  "  They  have  forbidden  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Descai-tes, 
and,  consequently,  the  blood  to  circulate,"  wrot«  Madame  de 
S6vign4,  in  1673. 

Let  UB  also  fiimish  proof  of  the  progress  and  amelioration 
of  the  discipline  at  the  Oratory :  — 

"  There  arc  many  other  ways  besides  the  rod,"  says  the 
P6re  Lamy  ;  "  and,  to  lead  pupils  back  to  their  duty,  a  ca- 
ress, a  threat,  the  hope  of  a  reward,  or  the  fear  of  a  humili- 
ation, baa  greater  efficiency  than  whips." 

The  ferule,  it  is  true,  and  whips  also,  were  not  forbidden, 
but  made  part  of  the  legitima  jxenarum  genera.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  use  was  often  made  of  tbem  ;  either  through 
a  spirit  of  mildnesB,  or  through  prudence,  and  through  the 
fear  of  exasperating  the  child. 

"There  is  needed,"  says  the  Pfere  Lamy  again,  "a  sort  of 
politics  to  govern  this  little  community, — to  lead  them 
through  their  inclinations ;  to  foresee  the  effect  of  rewards 
and  pnuishments,  and  to  employ  them  according  to  tUeic 
proper  use.  There  are  times  of  stubbornness  when  a  child 
would  sooner  be  killed  tlian  yield." 

"  What  made  it  easier  at  the  Oratory  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  without  resorting  to  violent  punishments, 
is  that  the  same  professor  accompanied  the  pupils  through  the 
whole  series  of  their  classes.  The  P^re  Thomassin,  for 
example,  was,  in  turn,  professor  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  phil- 
osophy, mathematics,  history,  Italian,  and  Spanish, — a  touch- 
ing example,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  an  absolute  devotion  to 
scholastic  labor.  But  this  universality,  somewhat  superficial, 
served  neither  the  real  interests  of  the  masters  nor  those  of 
e/ieir  papila.     The  great  pedagogical  law  is  the  division  of 
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161.  Foundation  of  the  Little  Schools.  — From  the 
very  orgauizatioa  of  their  society,  the  JanseniBta  gave  evi- 
dences of  an  ardent  solicitude  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Their  founder,  Saint  Cyran,  said  :  "  Education  is,  in  a  sense,  . 
the  one  thing  yteceaaary.  ...  J  wish  you  might  read  in  my  heart 
the  affection  I  feel  for  children.  .  .  .  You  could  not  deserve 
more  of  God  than  in  working  for  the  proper  bringing  up  of 
children."  It  was  in  this  disinterested  feeling  of  charity  for 
the  good  of  the  young,  in  this  display  of  sincere  tenderness 
for  children,  that  the  Jansenists,  in  1643,  founded  the  Little 
Schools  at  Fort  Royal  in  tlie  Fields,  iti  the  vicinity,  and  then 
in  Paris.'  They  received  into  those  schools  only  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  pi-coccupied  as  they  were,  not  with  domi- 
nating the  world  and  extending  their  influence,  but  with  do- 
ing modestly  and  obscurely  the  good  they  could.  Persecution 
did  not  long  grant  them  the  leisure  to  continue  the  work  they 
had  undertaken.  By  1660  the  enemies  of  Port  Royal  had 
triumphed ;  the  Jesuits  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  clos- 
ing the  schools  and  dispersing  the  teachers.  Pursued,  impris- 
oned, expatriated,  the  solitaries  of  Port  Koyal  had  but  the 
opportunity  to  gather  up  in  memorable  documents  the  results 
of  their  educational  experience  all  too  short.' 

162.  The  Teachers  and  the  Books  of  Port  Rotal. — 
Singular  destiny,  —  that  of  those  teachers  whom  a  relentless 

1  For  the  Little  Scliools  ot  Fort  Royal,  <««  a  recent  account  by  Carre 
(Revue  r^daiiorriiue,  1883,  Nos.  2  and  8). 

'  No  more  pathetic  piece  of  hiatory  has  ever  been  written  than  that 
which  relates  the  vindictive  and  relentless  persecution  of  the  peaceful 
and  pIoossoUtarteB  of  Port  Royal:  "The  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  even  the  very  foundations  plongbed  up.  The  gardens  and  walks  were 
demolished;  and  the  dead  were  even  lorn  from  their  Krnres,  that  not  a  ves- 
tige mlfclit  be  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  this  celebrated  Institution  had 
ttood."  —  iMiirelot'i  Tour  to  Ln  braniU  Charlreiiie,  p.  243.  See  al»o  yar- 
rative  of  the  Demolition  0/  Port  Royal  (London, \%V(>).    V?^ 
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fate  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  for  only  five 
years,  yet  who,  through  their  works,  have  remained  perhaps 
the  best  authorized  exponents  of  French  education !  The 
first  of  these  is  Nicole,  the  moralist  and  logician,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  who  taught  philosophy 
and  the  humanities  in  the  Little  Schools,  and  who  published 
in  1670,  under  the  title,  The  Education  of  a  Prince,  a  series  of 
reflections  on  education,  applicable,  as  he  himself  says,  to 
children  of  all  classes.  Another  is  Lancelot,  the  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  Methods  for  learning  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  Then  there  is  Arnauld,  the 
great  Arnauld,  the  ardent  theologian,  who  worked  on  the 
Logic,  and  the  General  Grammar,  and  who  finally  composed 
the  Regulation  of  Studies  in  the  Humanities,  In  connection 
with  these  celebrated  names,  we  must  mention  other  Janse- 
nists  not  so  well  known,  such  as  De  Sacy  and  Guyot,  both 
of  whom  were  the  authors  of  a  large  number  of  translations  ; 
Coustel,  who  published  the  Rules  for  the  Education  of  ChiU 
dren  (1687)  ;  Varet,  the  author  of  Christian  Education 
(1668).  Let  us  add  to  this  list,  still  incomplete,  the  Regi- 
men for  Children,  by  Jacqueline  Pascal  (1657),  and  we  shall 
have  some  idea  of  the  educational  activit}'  of  Port  Royal. 

163.  The  Study  of  the  French  Language.  —  As  a 
general  rule,  we  may  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  teachers  who 
recommend  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  this  respect, 
the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  are  in  advance  of  their  time. 
"We  first  teach  to  read  in  Latin,"  said  the  Abb^  Fleury, 
"because,  compared  with  French,  we  pronounce  it  more  as 
it  is  written."  ^  A  curious  reason,  which  did  not  satisfy 
Fleury  himself ;  for  he  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  plitting, 

as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  hands  of  children,  the  French 

« 
1  Du  choiz  et  de  la  m^thode  des  etudes. 
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books  that  tliej  can  understand.  This  waa  what  was  done 
at  Port  Royal.  With  their  love  of  exactness  aod  clearness, 
with  their  disposition,  wliolly  Cartesian,  to  make  children 
study  only  the  things  they  can  compiebcnd,  the  Jaueenists 
Biiw  at  once  the  great  absurdity  of  choosing  Latin  works  as 
the  first  reading- books.  "To  learn  Latin  before  learning 
the  mother  tongue,"  said  Comenius,  wittily,  "  is  like  wishing 
to  mount  a  horse  before  knowing  how  to  walk."  And  again, 
as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  "It  is  to  compel  unfortunate  children 
to  deal  with  the  uniutelligible  in  order  to  proceed  towards  the 
unknown."  For  these  unintelligible  texts,  the  Jabsenists  sub- 
stituted, not,  it  is  true,  original  French  works,  but  at  least 
good  translations  of  Latin  authors.  For  the  first  time  in 
France,  the  French  language  was  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study.  Before  being  made  to  write  iu  Latin,  pupils  were 
drilled  in  writing  in  French.  They  were  set  to  compose  little 
naiTfttives,  little  letters,  the  subjects  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  their  recollections,  by  being  asked  to  relate  on  the  spot 
what  they  had  retained  of  what  they  had  read. 

164.  New  Svstem  op  Spelling.  —  In  their  constant  pre- 
occupation to  make  study  easier,  the  Janscnists  reformed  the 
current  method  of  learning  to  read.  "What  makes  reading 
more  difllcult,"  says  Arnauld  in  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Geneml 
Oramm.ar,'^']3  that  while  each  letter  has  its  own  proper  name, 
it  is  given  a  different  name  when  it  is  found  associated  with 
other  letters.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  read  the 
syllable /n/,  he  is  made  to  say  e/,  «r,  y,  which  invariably  con- 
fuses him.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  teach  children  to  know  the 
letters  only  b}-  the  names  of  their  real  pronunciation,  to  name 
them  only  by  tJieir  natural  sounds."  Port  Royal  proposes, 
then,  "  to  have  children  pronounce  only  the  vowels  and  the 
diphthongs,  and   not  the  consonants,  ^\i\';\i  ftift'j  \iftiA.  ^-A 
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pronounce,  except  in  the  diffeient  combiDatione  whicb  thev 
form  with  the  Eame  vowels  or  diphthougs,  in  ejllahles  and 

This  method  has  become  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
I'oi't  Rojal  Method ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Jacque- 
line Pascal,  that  the  original  uotion  was  due  to  Pascal  bim- 
self.* 

165.  DiBCiFLiNE  IN  Personal  Reflection.  —  That  which 
profoQiidly  distinguishes  the  method  of  the  Jansenists  from 
the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  is  tbat  at  Port  Koyal  the  purpose 
is  less  to  make  good  Latinists  than  to  train  sound  intelli- 
gences. The  effort  is  to  call  into  activity  the  Judgment  and 
,  personal  reflection.  Ae  soon  as  the  child  is  capable  of  it,  he 
is  made  to  think  and  comprehend.  In  Jhe  lessons  of  the 
class-room,  not  a  word  is  allowed  to  pass  till  the  child  has 
understood  its  meaning.  Only  those  tasks  are  proposed  to 
the  child  which  are  adapted  to  his  childish  intelligence.  His 
attention  is  occupied  only  with  the  things  that  are  within  the 
compass  of  his  powers. 

The  grammars  of  Port  Royal  are  written  in  French,  "  be- 
cause it  is  ridiculous,"  says  Nicole,  "  to  teach  the  principles 
of  a  language  in  the  very  language  that  is  to  be  learned,  and 
that  for  the  present  is  unknown."  Lancelot,  in  his  Methodn, 
abbreviates  and  simplifies  grammatical  studies :  — 

"  I  have  found  out,  at  last,  how  useful  this  maxim  of 
Ramus  is, — Few  precepts  and  Titiich  practice :  and,  also,  that 
as  soon  as  children  begin  to  know  these  rules  somewhat,  it  is 
well  to  make  them  observe  them  in  practice." 

It  is  by  the  reading  of  authors  that  the  grammar  of  Fort 
Royal  completes  the  theoretical  study  of  the  rules  that  are 
rigidly  reduced  to  their  minimum.     The  professor,  with  ref- 

1  See  Cousin,  Jacqueline  Patcal,  p.  362. 
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erence  to  such  or  such  a  passage  of  an  author,  will  make  ap- 
propriate oral  remarks.  In  this  way  the  example,  not  the 
dry  and  uninteresting  one  of  the  grammar,  but  the  living 
example,  expressive,  and,  drawn  from  a  writer  that  is  being 
read  with  interest,  will  precede  or  accompany  the  rule,  and 
the  particular  case  will  explain  the  general  law.  This  is  an 
eTCceltent  method,  because  it  accords  with  the  real  movement 
of  the  mind,  and  adapts  the  sequence  of  studies  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  intelligence,  and  also  because,  according  to  the 
advice  of  Descartes,  the  child  in  this  way  proceeds  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

Ifi6.  Generax  Spmrr  of  the  iNTELLEcrtiAL  Educatkhj 
AT  Port  Rutal.  —  Without  doubt,  we  need  not  expect  to 
6nd  among  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  a  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  science.  In  their  view,  instruction  is  but  a  means  of 
forming  the  Judgment.  "  The  sciences  should  be  employed," 
says  Nicole,  "only  as  an  instrument  for  perfecting  the 
reason."  Historical,  literary,  and  scientific  knowledge  has 
no  intrinsic  value.  The  thing  required  is  simply  to  employ 
those  subjects  for  educating  just,  equitable,  and  judicious 
men.  Nicole  declares  that  it  would  be  better  absolutely  to 
ignore  the  sciences  than  to  become  absorbed  in  the  useless 
portions  of  them.  Speaking  of  astronomical  researches,  and 
of  the  works  of  those  mathematicians  who  believe  that "  it  is 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  to  know  whether  there  is  a  bridge 
and  an  arch  suspended  around  the  planet  Saturn,"  he  con- 
cludes that  it  is  preferable  to  be  ignorant  of  those  things 
than  to  be  ignorant  that  they  are  vain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jansenists  have  struck  from 
their  programme  of  studies  everything  that  is  merely  sterile 
verbii^e,  exercises  of  memory  or  of  artificial  imagination. 
Little,  attention  is  given  to  Latin  verse  at  Pott  Bji'3'i)N..^N  «- 
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sion  takes  precedence  of  the  theme, ^  and  the  oral  theme 
often  replaces  the  written.  The  pupil  is  to  be  taught,  "  not 
,to  be  blinded  by  a  vain  flash  of  words  void  of  sense,  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  words  or  obscure  principles,  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  till  he  has  gained  a  clear  insight  into 
things." 

167.  Pedagogical  Principles  of  Nicole.  —  In  his  trea- 
tise on  the  Education  of  a  Prince,  Nicole  has  summarized, 
under  the  form  of  aphorisms,  some  of  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  his  system  of  education. 

Let  us  first  notice  this  maxim,  a  true  pedagogical  axiom : 
"The  purpose  of  instruction  is  to  carry  forward  intelligences 
to  the  farthest  point  they  are  capable  of  attaining."  This 
is  saying  that  every  child,  whether  of  the  nobility  or  of  the 
people,  has  the  right  to  be  instructed  according  to  his  apti- 
tude and  ability. 

Another  axiom:  We  must  proportion  difidculties  to  the 
growing  development  of  the  child's  intelligence.  *' The 
greatest  minds  have  but  a  limited  range  of  intelligence.  In 
all  of  them  there  ai'e  regions  of  twilight  and  shadow ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  the  child  is  almost  wholly  pervaded  by 
shadows  ;  he  catches  glimpses  of  but  few  rays  of  light.  So 
everything  depends  on  managing  these  rays,  on  increasing 
them,  and  on  exposing  to  them  whatever  we  wish  to  have  the 
child  comprehend." 

A  corollary  to  the  preceding  axiom  is,  that  the  first 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  senses.  "  The  intelligence  of 
children  always  being  very  dependent  on  the  senses,  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  address  our  instruction  to  the 
senses,  and  cause  it  to  reach  the  mind,  not  only  through 

^  Version:   translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  French.     Theme 
translation  of  French  into  Latin  or  Greek.    (P.) 
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hearing,  but  also  through  seeiug."  ConsequeDtly,  get^ra- 
pUy  ia  a  Btudj  well  adapted  to  early  years,  provided  we 
employ  books  in  which  the  largest  cities  are  pictured.  If 
childreo  etudy  the  history  of  a  couDtry,  we  must  not  neglect 
to  show  them  the  situation  of  places  on  the  map.  Nicole  also 
rccommcDds  that  thej'  be  shown  pieturea  that  represent  the 
machines,  the  arms,  and  tlie  drees  of  the  ancients,  and  also 
the  portraits  of  kings  and  illustrious  men. 

168.  Moral  Pessiuish.  —  Man  is  wicked,  human  nature 
is  corrupt :  such  is  the  cry  of  despair  that  comes  to  our  ears 
from  all  the  writings  of  the  Jansentsts. 

"The  devil,"  says  Saint  Cyran,  "already  possesses  the 
soul  of  even  the  unborn  chUd."  .  .  . 

And  again  :  "  We  must  always  pray  for  souls,  and  always 
be  on  the  watch,  standing  guard  as  in  a  city  menaced  by  an 
enemy.     On  the  outside  the  devil  makes  his  rounds."  .  .  . 

"  As  soon  as  children  begin  to  have  reason,"  says  another 
Jansenist,  "  we  observe  in  them  only  blindness  and  weak- 
ness. Their  minds  are  closed  to  spiritual  things,  and  they 
cannot  comprehend  them.  But,  on  the  contrary,  their  eyes 
are  o^ien  to  evil ;  their  senses  are  Eusct'ptible  to  all  sorts  of 
corruption,  and  they  have  a  natural  inertia  that  inclines 
them  to  it." 

"You  ought,"  writes  Varet,  "to  consider  your  children 
as  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and  carried  forward  towards  it. 
All  their  inclinations  are  cori-upt,  and,  not  being  governed 
by  reason,  they  will  permit  them  to  8nd  pleasure  and  diver- 
sion only  in  the  things  that  cam  them  towards  vice." 

169.  Effepts  on  Discipline.  —  The  doctrine  of  the  origi- 
nal perversity  of  man  may  produce  contiary  results,  and 
direct  the  practical  conduct  of  those  who  accept  it  in  two 
opposite  directions.    They  are  either  inspired  wilU  6e\'«\Vi 
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tx>ward  beiugs  deeply  tainted  and  vicious,  or  they  are  excited 
to  pity  and  to  tenderness  for  those  fallen  creatures  who  suffer 
from  an  incurable  evil.  The  solitaries  of  Port  Royal  obeyed 
the  second  tendency.  They  were  as  affectionate  and  good 
to  the  children  confided  to  their  care  as,  in  theory,  they  were 
harsh  and  rigorous  towards  human  nature.  In  the  presence 
of  their  pupils  they  felt  touched  with  an  infinite  tenderness 
for  those  poor  sick  souls,  whom  they  would  willingly  cure  of 
their  ills,  and  raise  from  their  fall,  at  the  cost  of  any  and 
every  sacrifice. 

The  conception  of  the  native  wickedness  of  man  had  still 
another  result  at  Port  Royal.  It  increased  the  zeal  of  the 
teachers.  It  prompted  them  to  multiply  their  assiduity  and 
vigilance  in  order  to  keep  guard  over  young  souls,  and  there 
destroy,  whenever  possible,  the  seeds  of  evil  that  sin  had 
sown  in  them.  When  one  is  charged  with  the  difficult  mission 
of  moral  education,  it  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  have  too 
much  confidence  in  human  nature,  and  to  form  too  favorable 
an  opinion  of  its  qualities  and  dispositions  ;  for  then  one  is 
tempted  to  accord  to  the  child  too  large  a  liberty,  and  to 
practise  the  maxim,  ^^  Let  it  take  its  own  course,  let  it 
pass"  (Laissez  /aire,  laissez  passer).  It  is  better  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  in  excess  of  mistrust;  for,  in  this  case, 
knowing  the  dangers  that  menace  the  child,  we  watch  over 
him  with  more  attention,  abandon  him  less  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  caprices,  and  expect  more  of  education ;  we  demand 
of  effort  and  labor  what  we  judge  nature  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing by  herself. 

Vigilance,  patience,  mildness,  —  these  are  the  instruments 
of  discipline  in  the  schools  of  Port  Royal.  There  were 
scarcely  any  punishments  in  the  Little  Schools.  "  To  speak 
little,  to  tolerate  much,  to  pray  still  more,"  —  these  are  the 
three  things  that  Saint  Cyran  recommended.     The  threat  to 
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send  children  home  to  their  parents  sufficed  to  roaiutain 
order  ia  a  flock  somewhat  small.  Id  fact,  a!l  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  proved  bad  were  sent  away ;  an  excellent 
system  of  elimination  when  it  is  practicable.  The  pious 
solitaries  endui-ed  without  complaint,  faults  in  whicli  tliey 
saw  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  oiiginal  fall.  Pene- 
trated, however,  as  tliey  were,  with  the  value  of  human 
souls,  their  tenderness  for  children  was  mingled  with  a  cer- 
tain respect ;  for  they  saw  in  them  the  creatures  of  God, 
beings  called  from  eternity  to  a  sublime  destiny  or  to  a  ter- 
rible punishment. 

170.  Faci-ts  in  the  Discipline  of  Port  Royal. — The 
Jausenista  did  not  shun  the  logical  though  dangerous  con- 
sequences that  were  involved,  in  germ,  in  their  pessimistic 
theories  of  human  nature.  They  fell  into  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence or  of  ri>;idity.  They  pushed  gravity  and  dignity  to 
a  formalism  tliat  was  somewhat  repulsive.  At  Port  Royal 
pupils  were  forbidden  to  thee  and  thou  one  anotlier.  The 
solitaries  did  not  like  familiarities,  faithful  in  this  respect  to 
the  Imitation  ofjesiis  Cliri.it.  in  which  it  is  somewhere  said 
that  it  does  not  become  a  Christian  to  he  on  familiar  terms 
with  any  one  whatever.  The  young  were  thus  brought  up 
in  habits  of  mutual  respect,  which  may  have  had  their  good 
side,  but  which  had  the  grave  fault  of  being  a  little  ridicu- 
lous in  ctiihlren,  since  they  forced  them  to  live  among  them- 
selves as  little  gentlemen,  while  at  the  same  time  they  oppose 
the  development  of  those  intimate  friendships,  of  those  last- 
ing attachments  of  which  all  these  who  have  lived  at  college 
kuow  the  sweetness  and  the  charm. 

'  The  spirit  of  asceticism  is  the  general  character  of  all  the 
Janseuists.  Varet  declares  that  balls  arc  places  of  infamy. 
Pascal  denies  himself  every  agreeable  tlioiight,  and  what  he 
called   an    agreeable    thought  was  to  Ye?kt^(l^,  ow  ^«K>'^a&\s.'^ . 
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Lancelot  refuses  to  take  to  the  theatre  the  princes  of  Conti, 
of  whom  he  was  the  preceptor. 

But  perhaps  a  graver  fault  at  Port  Royal  was,  that  through 
fear  of  awakening  self-love,  the  spirit  of  emulation  was  pur- 
posely suppressed.  It  is  God  alone,  it  was  said,  who  is  to 
be  praised  for  the  qualities  and  talents  manifested  by  men. 
"  If  God  has  placed  something  of  good  in  the  soul  of  a  child, 
we  must  praise  Him  for  it  and  keep  silent.**  By  this  delib- 
erate silence  men  put  themselves  on  guard  against  pride ; 
but  if  pride  is  to  be  feared,  is  indolence  the  less  so  ?  And 
when  we  purposel}*  avoid  stimulating  self-love  through  the 
hope  of  reward,  or  through  a  word  of  praise  given  in  due 
season,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  npt  overcoming  the  indo- 
lence that  is  natural  to  the  child,  and  of  not  obtaining  from 
him  any  serious  effort.  Pascal,  the  greatest  of  the  friends 
of  Port  Royal,  said :  "  The  children  of  Port  Rojal,  who  do 
not  feel  that  stimulus  of  envy  and  glor}-,  fall  into  a  state  of 
indiffere^    .." 

171.  General  Judgment  on  Port  Royal.  —  After  all 
has  been  said,  we  must  admire  the  teachers  of  Port  Royal, 
who  were  doubtless  deceived  on  some  points,  but  who  were 
animated  by  a  powerful  feeling  of  their  duty  to  educate,  and 
by  a  perfect  charity.  Ardor  and  sincerity  of  religious  faith ; 
a  great  respect  for  the  human  person  ;  the  practice  of  piety 
held  in  honor,  but  kept  subordinate  to  the  reality  of  the 
inner  feeling ;  devotion  advised,  but  not  imposed  ;  a  marked 
mistrust  of  nature,  corrected  by  displays  of  tenderness  and 
tempered  by  affection ;  above  all,  the  profound,  unwearied 
devotion  of  Christian  souls  who  give  themselves  wholly  and 
without  reserve  to  other  souls  to  raise  them  up  and  save 
them,  —  this  is  what  was  done  by  the  discipline  of  Port 
Royal.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  in 
the  administration  of  classical  studies,  that  we  must  look  for 
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the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  JanscoiBta.  The  teachers 
of  the  Little  Schools  were  admirnble  humanista,  not  of  form, 
as  the  Jesuits  were,  but  of  judgment.  They  represent,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  all  its  beauty  and  in  all  its  force,  that  intel- 
lectual cduTiation,  already  divined  by  Montaigne,  which 
prepares  for  life  men  of  sound  judgment  and  of  upright 
conscience.  They  founded  the  teaching  of  the  humanities. 
"Port  Royal,"  says  an  historian  of  pedagogy,  Burnier, 
"simplifies  study  without,  however,  relieving  it  of  its  whole- 
some ditBculties ;  it  strives  to  make  it  intei'csting,  while  it 
does  not  convert  it  into  child's  play ;  it  purposes  to  confide 
to  the  memory  only  what  has  first  been  apprehended  by  the 
intelligence.  ,  .  .  It  has  given  to  the  world  ideas  that  it  has 
not  again  let  go,  and  fruitful  principles  from  which  we  have 
but  to  draw  their  logical  consequences." 

[172.  Analytical  Suhhahy.  l.In  the  history  of  the 
three  great  teaching  congregations  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  supposed  power  of   education  over  the  destinies  of 

2.'  To  resist  the  encroachments  of  Protestantism  that  fol- 
lowed the  diffusion  of  instruction  among  the  people,  Loyola 
organized  his  teaching  corps  of  Catholic  zealots ;  and  this 
mode  of  competition  for  purposes  of  moral,  sectarian,  and 
jwlitical  control  has  coveretl  the  earth,  in  all  Christian 
countries,  with  institutions  of  learniug. 

3.  The  tendency  towards  extremes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  symmetry  and  completeness,  are  seen  in  the  pref- 
erence of  the  Jesuits  for  form,  elegance,  and  mere  discipline, 
in  their  excessive  use  of  emulation ;  and  in  the  pessimism  i-t 
the  Jansenists,  their  distrust  of  human  nature,  and  their  fc-:it 
of  human  pride.] 
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FBNELON. 

;   FtNBLON  <ia51-ITlG);    HOW 


173.  Education  in  the  Seventeenth  Centurt.  — Ontside 
of  the  teaching  congregations,  the  eeventeeoth  eeatury 
counts  a  ceilain  nutiiber  of  independent  educators,  isolated 
thinkers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  in  durable  records  the 
results  of  their  reflectioo  or  of  their  experience.  The  most 
of  these  belong  to  the  clergy,  —  they  are  royal  preceptors. 
In  a  monarchical  government  there  i9  no  grander  affair  than 
the  education  of  princes.  Some  others  are  philosophers, 
whom  the  general  study  of  hnnaan  nature  has  led  to  reflect 
on  the  principles  of  education.  Without  pretending  to 
include  everything  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  ele- 
mentary history,  we  would  make  known  either  the  flinda- 
niental  doctrines  or  the  essential  mettiods  which  have  been 
coacerned  in  the  education  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 


which,  at  the  same  time,  have  made  a  preparation  for  the 
educational  reforms  of  the  succeeding  ceuturiee. 

174.  Fenelon  (1651-1715).  —  F^neloii  holde  an  importaDt 
place  in  Freuch  literature ;  but  it  seema  that  of  all  the  varied 
aspecla  of  hie  genius,  the  part  be  playerl  as  an  educator  is 
the  most  impoi'taDt  and  the  most  considerable.  F6nelon 
wrote  the  first  classical  work  of  French  pedagogy,  and  it  may 
be  said,  considering  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have 
been  inspired  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  the  head  of  a  school 
of  educators. 

175.  How  Fbnelon  becaue  a  Teacher.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  the  valuable  treatise.  On  the  Education  of  Qirls, 
was  written  in  1C80,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  and  the 
DucheBB  of  Beauvilliera.  These  noble  friends  of  F^nelon, 
besides  several  boys,  had  eight  girls  to  educate.  It  was  to 
assist,  by  his  advice,  in  the  education  of  this  little  family 
school,  that  F^nelon  wrote  his  book  which  was  not  designed 
at  first  for  the  public,  and  which  did  not  appear  till  1687. 
The  young  Abb^  who,  in  1C80,  was  but  thirty  years  old,  had 
already  had  experience  in  educational  matters  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Convent  of  the  Nexv  Catholics  (1C78).  This 
was  an  institution  whose  purpose  was  to  retaiu  young  Protes- 
tant converts  in  the  Catliolic  faith,  or  even  to  call  them  there 
by  mild  force.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  confess,  for 
the  glory  of  P^nelon,  if  he  had  gained  bis  oxperienee  else- 
where than  in  that  mission  of  fanaticism,  where  he  was  tlie 
auxihary  of  the  secular  arm,  the  accomplice  of  dragoons, 
and  where  was  prepared  the  Revocation  of  the  ¥A\ct  of 
Nantes.  We  would  liave  preferred  that  the  Eiliicution  of 
Girls  had  not  been  planned  in  a  house  whore  were  violently 
confined  girls  torn  from  tlieir  mothers,  and  wives  stolen  from 
their  husbands.     But  if  the  first  source  ol  EtaftV^j-t^ft  wiassftr 
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tioual  inBpiratioD  was  not  as  pure  aa  one  could  wish,  at  least 
in  the  book  there  is  nothing  that  hetrays  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance and  violence  with  wbicli  the  auttior  was  associated. 
On  the  contrary,  Tlie  EducaUon  of  Girls  is  a  work  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness,  of  a  complaisant  and  amiable  grace,  which 
is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  progress. 

F^nelon  soon  had  occasion  to  apply  the  principles  that  he 
had  set  forth  in  his  treatise.  August  16,  IC89,  he  was 
chosen  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgc^ne,'  with  the  Duke 
of  Beauvilliera  for  governor,  and  the  Abb6  Fleury  for  sub- 
preceptor.  From  1C89  to  1695,  he  directed  with  marvellous 
success  the  education  of  a  prince,  "a  bom  terror,"  aa  Saiut 
Simon  expressed  it,  but  who,  under  the  penetrating  influence 
of  hij  master,  became  an  accomplished  man,  almost  a  saint. 
It  was  for  his  royal  pupil  that  he  composed,  one  after 
anothei',  a  lai^e  number  of  educational  works,  such  as  the 
Colleclion  of  Fables,  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  the  treatise 
on  77ie  Existence  of  God,  and  especially  the  Tekmachus,  one 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  French  liteiature. 

In  furnishing  occasion  for  tiie  exercise  of  his  educational 
activity,  events  served  F^nelon  according  to  his  wish.  We 
may  say  that  his  nature  predestinated  him  to  the  work  of 
education.  With  his  tender  bouI,  preserving  its  paternal 
instincts  even  in  his  celibate  condition,  with  liia  admirable 
grace  of  spirit,  with  his  various  erudition  and  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  with  his  competence  in  the  studies 
of  grammar  and  history,  attested  by  different  passnges  in 
hia  Letter  to  the  Academy;  finally,  with  his  temperate  disjjo- 
sition  and  his  inclinations  towards  liberalism  in  a  century  of 
absolute  monarchy,  he  waa  made  to  become  one  of  the  guides, 
one  of  the  masters,  of  French  education. 

'  Son  of  Loois  XIV.,  Iwru  Aug.  6,  lOtS;  died  Feb.  18, 1712. 
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176,  Analysis  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Education  of 
Girls.  — This  charming  masteipieue  of  F^nelon's  should  be 
read  entire.  A  rapid  analysis  would  Dot  suffice,  as  it  is 
difiiciilt  to  reduce  to  a  few  essential  points  the  flowing 
thought  of  our  author.  With  a  facilitj-  in  expression  iacliii- 
ing  to  taxness,  and  with  a  copiousness  of  thought  somewhat 
lacking  in  exactness,  F^nelon  easily  repeats  himself;  he 
returns  to  thoughts  which  have  already  been  elaborated,  and 
does  not  restrict  his  easy  flowing  thought  to  a  rigorous  and 
methodical  plan.  We  may,  however,  distinguish  three  prin- 
cipal pai'ts  in  the  thirteen  chapters  composing  the  work. 
Chapters  I.  and  II.  are  critical,  and  in  these  the  ordinary 
faults  in  the  education  of  women  are  brought  into  sharp  out- 
line ;  then  in  chapters  III.  to  VIII.  we  have  general 
observations,  and  the  statement  of  the  principles  and 
methods  that  should  be  followed  and  applied  in  the  education 
of  boys  as  in  the  education  of  girts ;  and  finally,  from  chap- 
ter  IX,  to  the  end  of  the  book,  are  all  the  special  reflections 
which  relate  exclusively  to  the  merits  and  demerits,  the 
duties  and  the  studies,  of  women. 

177.  CRtncisM  ON  Monastic  Education.  — In  the  open- 
ing of  the  treatise,  as  in  another  little  essay '  that  is  usually 
included  in  this  volume,  F6nclou  expresses  a  preference  for 
a  liberal  and  humane  education,  where  the  light  of  the  world 
penetrates,  and  which  is  not  confined  to  the  shadow  of  a 
monastery ;  — 

"  I  conclude  that  it  is  better  for  your  daughter  to  be  with 
you  than  in  the  best  convent  that  you  could  select.  ...  If 
a  convent  is  not  well  governed,  she  will  see  vanity  honored, 
which  is  the  most  subtile  of  all  the  poisons  that  can  affect  a 

a  lady  of  qiulit.^ 
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jotiDg  g[rl.  She  will  there  hear  the  world  spoken  of  a.^  a 
sort  of  enchant«d  place,  aod  nothing  makes  a  more  perni- 
cious impiession  than  that  deceptive  picture  of  the  world, 
which  IB  seen  at  ft  distance  with  admiration,  and  which 
exaggerates  all  its  pleasures  without  showing  its  disappoint- 
meata  and  its  soirows.  ...  So  I  would  fear  a  worldly  con- 
vent even  more  than  the  world  itself.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  convent  confonns  to  the  fcivov  .ind  regularity  of  its 
constitution,  a  girl  of  rank  will  grow  np  there  in  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  world.  .  .  .  She  leaves  the  convent 
like  one  who  had  been  confined  in  the  shadows  of  a  deep 
cavern,  and  who  suddenly  returns  to  the  full  light  of  day. 
Nothing  is  more  dazzling  than  this  sudden  transition,  than 
this  glare  to  which  one  has  never  been  accustomed." 

178.  Rkj-utation  of  the  Prejudices  kelatite  to  the 
Education  ot"-WoMEN.  — It  is,  then,  for  mothers  that  F^ne- 
Ion  writes  his  book,  still  more  than  for  the  convents  that  he 
does  not  love.  Woman  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  in 
domestic  life.  "Can  men  hope  for  any  sweetness  in  life,  11 
their  most  select  companionship,  which  is  that  of  marri^e, 
is  turned  into  bitterness?"  Then  let  ns  cease  to  neglect  the 
education  of  women,  and  renounce  the  prejudices  by  which 
we  pretend  to  justify  this  neglect.  A  learned  woman,  it  is 
said,  is  vain  and  affected  !  But  it  is  not  proposed  that 
women  shall  engage  in  useless  studies  which  would  make 
ridiculous  pedants  of  them  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  teach- 
ing them  what  befits  their  position  in  the  household.  Woman, 
it  is  said  again,  ordinarily  has  a  weaker  intellect  than  man  ! 
But  this  is  the  best  of  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  intelligence.  Finally,  woman  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  world  !  Bnt,  replies  F^'uelon, 
tbe  worid  is  not  a  phantom  ;  "  it  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 


families";  and  women  have  duties  to  fulfill  iii  it  which  are 
scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  men.  "  Virtue  is  not 
less  for  women  than  for  men." 

179.  Good  Opinion  or  Human  Natuke.  — There  arc  two 
categories  of  Christiana ;  the  first  dwell  particularly  on  the 
original  fall ;  and  the  olhers  attach  themselves  by  preference 
to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  For  the  first,  the  child  is 
deeply  tainted  with  sin ;  liis  only  inclinations  are  those 
towards  evil;  he  is  a  child  of  wrath,  who  must  he  severely 
punished.  For  the  others,  the  child,  redeemed  by  grace, 
"has  not  yet  a  fixed  tendency  towards  any  object";  his 
instincts  have  no  need  of  being  thwarted ;  all  they  need  is 
direction.  F6neloD  follows  this  last  mode  of  thinking,  which 
is  the  coiTect  one.  He  does  not  tear  self-love,  and  does  not 
interdict  deserved  praise.  lie  counts  upon  the  spontaneity 
of  datnre.  He  regrets  the  education  of  the  ancients,  who 
left  more  liberty  to  children.  Finally,  in  bis  judgments  on 
human  nature,  he  is  influenced  by  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
optimism,  and  sometimes  by  an  excess  of  complacency  and 
approbation. 

180.  Feebleness  of  the  Child.  —  But  if  Fi5nelon  believes 
iu  the  innocence  of  the  child,  he  is  not  the  less  convinced  of 
its  feebleness.  Hence  the  measures  he  recommends  to  those 
who  have  in  charge  the  bringing  up  of  children:  "The 
most  important  thing  in  the  firet  years  of  infancy  is  the 
management  of  the  child's  health.  Through  the  selection  of 
food  an<l  the  regime  of  a  simple  life,  the  body  should  be 
supplied  with  pure  blood.  .  .  .  Another  thing  of  great  im- 
lM>rtance  is  to  allow  the  organs  to  sti'cngthen  by  holding 
instruction  in  abeyance.  .  .  ."  The  intellectual  weakness  of 
the  child  comes  for  the  most  part  from  his  inability  to  fix  his 
4tt«ntion.     "The  mind  of  the  child  isWkc  &\\^\>i&.  \a-V^t  'Wi 
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a  place  exposed  to  the  wind,  whose  flame  is  ever  unsteady." 
Hence  the  urgent  necessity  of  not  pressing  childi*en  beyond 
measure,  of  training  them  little  by  little  as  occasion  permits, 
*'  of  serving  and  assisting  Nature,  without  urging  her." 

181.  Instructive  Curiosfty;  Object  Lessons. — If  the 
inattention  of  the  child  is  a  great  obstacle  to  his  progress, 
his  natural  curiosity,  by  way  of  compensation,  is  a  potent 
auxiliary.  F^nelon  knows  the  aid  that  can  be  derived  from 
this  source,  and  we  shall  quote  entire  the  remarkable  passage 
in  which  he  indicates  the  means  of  calling  it  into  exercise 
through  familiar  lessons  which  are  already  real  lessons  on 
objects :  — 

"  Curiosity  in  children  is  a  natural  tendency  which  comes 
as  the  precursor  of  instruction.  Do  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  For  example,  in  the  country  they  see  a  mill,  and 
they  wish  to  know  what  it  is.  They  should  be  shown  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  food  that  is  needed  for  human  use. 
They  notice  harvesters,  and  what  they  are  doing  should  be 
explained  to  them ;  also,  how  the  wheat  is  sown,  and  how  it 
multiplies  in  the  earth.  In  the  city,  they  see  shops  where 
different  arts  are  practised,  and  where  different  wares  are 
sold.  You  should  never  be  anno\ed  by  their  questions ; 
these  are  so  many  opportunities  offered  you  b}*  nature  for 
facilitating  the  work  of  instruction.  Show  that  yon  take 
pleasure  in  replying  to  such  questions,  and  by  this  means 
you  will  insensibly  teach  them  how  all  the  things  are  made 
that  serve  human  needs,  and  that  give  rise  to  commercial 
pursuits." 

182.  Indirect  Instruction. — Even  when  the  child  has 
grown  up,  and  is  more  capable  of  receiving  direct  instruc- 
tion, F^nelon  does  not  depart  from  his  system  of  mild  man- 
agement and  precaution.    There  are  to  be  no  didactic  lessons, 
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but  as  far  as  possible  the  instruction  shall  be  indirect.  This 
is  the  great  e<lucational  method  of  F^nelon,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  liow  he  applied  it  to  the  education  of  the  Duke  of 
Itourgogne.  "  The  less  formal  our  lessons  are,  the  better." 
However,  there  is  need  of  discretion  and  prudence  in  the 
choice  of  the  lii-st  ideas,  and  the  first  pictures  that  are  to  be 
impressed  on  the  child's  mind. 

"  Into  a  reservoir  so  little  and  so  precious  only  exquisite 
things  should  be  poured."  The  absence  of  pedantry  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  F^nelon.  "  In  rhetoric,"  he  says, 
"I  wilt  give  no  rules  at  all;  it  is  sufficient  to  give  good 
models."  As  to  grammar,  "  I  will  give  it  no  attention,  or, 
at  least,  but  very  little."  Instruction  must  be  insinuated, 
not  imposed.  We  must  i-esort  to  unexpected  lessons,  —  to 
such  as  do  not  appear  to  be  lessons.  F^nelon  here  antici* 
pates  Eousscau,  and  suggests  the  system  of  pre-arranged 
scenes  and  instructive  artifices,  similar  to  those  invented  for 
£mile. ' 

183.  All  Acnvmr  must  be  Pleasurable.  —  One  of  the 
best  qualities  of  F4nelon  as  a  teacher  is  that  of  wishing  that 
study  should  be  agreeable ;  but  this  quality  becomes  a  fault 
with  him,  because  he  makes  an  abuse  of  attractive  instruc- 
tion. We  can  but  applaud  him  when  he  criticises  the  harsh 
and  crabbed  pedagogy  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  depicts  to  us 
those  tiresome  and  gloomy  class-rooms,  where  teachers  are 
ever  talking  to  children  of  words  and  things  of  which  tliey 
understand  nothing.  "No  liberty,"  he  says,  "no  enjoy- 
ment, but  always  lessons,  silence,  uncomfortable  postures, 
correclJoD,  and  threats."  And  so  there  is  nothing  more  just 
than  this  thought :  "  In  the  current  education,  all  the  pleas- 
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ure  is  put  on  one  side,  and  all  that  is  disagreeable  on  the 
other;  tlie  disagreeable  is  all  put  into  study,  and  all  the 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  diversions."  F^nelon  would  change 
all  this.  For  study,  as  for  moral  discipline,  ^'  pleasure  must 
do  aU." 

First,  as  to  study,  seek  the  means  rof  making  agreeable  to 
children  whatever  you  require  of  them.  "  We  must  always 
place  before  them  a  definite  and  agreeable  aim  to  sustain 
them  in  their  work."  "  Conceal  their  studies  under  the 
appearance  of  liberty  and  pleasure."  Let  their  range  of 
vision  extend  itself  a  little,  and  their  intelligence  acquire 
more  breadth."  *'  Mingle  instruction  with  play."  "  I  have 
seen,"  he  says  again,  "  certain  children  who  have  learned  to 
read  while  playing." 

For  giving  direction  to  the  will,  as  for  giving  activity  to 
the  intelligence,  never  subject  children  to  cold  and  absolute 
authority.  Do  not  weary  them  b}'  an  indiscreet  exactness. 
Let  wisdom  appear  to  them  only  at  intervals,  and  then  with 
a  laughing  face.  Lead  them  by  reason  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  you  to  do  it.  Never  assume,  save  in  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity',  an  austere,  imperious  air  that  makes  them 
tremble. 

''  You  would  close  their  heart  and  destroy  their  confidence, 
without  which  there  is  no  profit  to  hope  for  from  education. 
Make  yourself  loved  by  them.  Let  them  feel  at  ease  in 
your  presence,  so  that  they  do  not  fear  to  have  you  see  their 
faults." 

Such,  intellectually  and  morally,  is  the  amiable  discipline 
dreamed  of  b}'  F^nelon.  It  is  evident  that  the  imagination 
of  our  author  conducts  him  a  little  too  far  and  leads  him 
astray.  F6nelon  sees  everything  on  the  bright  side.  In 
education,  such  as  this  too  complacent  teacher  dreams  of  it, 
there  is  no  diflSculty,  nothing  laborious,  no  thorns.     "All 
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metals  there  are  gold  ;  all  flowers  there  are  roses."  The 
child  is  almost  exempted  from  making  effort :  he  shall  not 
be  made  to  repeat  the  lesson  he  has  heard,  "  for  fear  of  &n 
noying  bim."  It  is  necessary  tliat  he  learn  everjtbing  while 
playing.  If  he  has  faults,  he  must  not  be  told  of  them,  save 
with  precaution,  "  for  fear  of  faulting  hia  feelings."  F6nelon 
is  decidedly  too  good-natured,  too  much  given  to  cajolery. 
In  his  eRort  to  shun  whatever  is  repulsive,  he  comes  to  ex- 
clude whatever  is  laborious.  He  Tails  into  an  artless  pleasantry 
when  he  demands  that  the  books  of  his  pupil  shall  be 
"  beautifully  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  and  fine  pictures." 

*  184.  Fables  and  History.  —  Fi^nelon's  very  decided 
taste  for  agreeable  studies,  determined  him  to  place  In  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  child's  intellectual  occupations,  fables 
and  history,  because  narratives  please  the  infant  imagination 
above  everything  else.  It  is  with  sacred  history  especially 
that  he  would  have  tlie  attention  occupied,  always  selecting 
from  it  "that  which  presents  the  moat  pleasing  and  the 
most  magniflcent  pictures."  He  properly  demands,  more- 
over, that  the  teacher  "  animate  his  narrative  with  lively  and 
familiar  tones,  and  so  make  all  his  characters  speak."  By 
this  means  we  shall  hold  the  attention  of  childreu  without 
forcing  it;  "for,  once  more,"  he  says,  "we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  impose  on  them  a  law  to  hear  and  to  remember 
these  narratives." 

185,  Moral  and  Religious  Education. — Contrary  to 
Rousseau's  notions,  F^nelon  requires  that  children  should 
early  have  their  attention  turned  to  moral  and  religious 
truths.  He  would  have  this  instruction  given  in  the  con- 
crete, by  means  of  examples  drawn  from  experience.  We 
need  not  fear  to  speak  to  them  of  God  as  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  white  beard,  etc.     Whatever  of  \\\e  »i^tB.'&C\Q"(» 
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there  may  be  in  these  cooceptioDS  adapted  to  the  infant 
imagination  will  be  corrected  afterwards  by  the  reason. 
It  is  to  be  not£d,  moreover,  that  a  religion  of  extremes  Is 
not  what  Ffinelon  desires.  He  fears  all  exaggerations,  even 
that  of  piety.  What  he  demands  is  a  tetnpeied  devotion,  a 
reasonable  Christianity.  He  is  suspicious  of  false  miracles. 
"  Accnstom  girls,"  he  says,  "not  to  accept  thoughtlessly 
certain  unauthorized  narrations,  and  not  to  practise  certain 
forms  of  devotion  iotroduced  by  an  indiscreet  zeal."  But 
possibly,  without  intending  it,  F^nelon  himself  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  superstition  be  combats,  wht;n,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indoctrinating  the  child  with  the  flret  principles  of 
religion,  be  pi-esents  to  him  the  notion  of  God  under  sensi- 
ble forms,  and  speaks  to  him  of  a  paradise  where  all  is  of 
gold  and  prceious  stones. 

186.  Studies  Proper  FOB  Women. — So  far,  we  have  noted 
in  F^nelon's  work  only  general  precepts  applicable  to  boys 
and  girls  alike.  But  iu  the  last  part  of  his  work,  F^nelon 
treate  especially  of  women's  own  work,  of  the  qualities  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  of  their  duties,  and  ot  the  kind  of  instruction 
they  need  in  order  to  fulllll  them. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Ffinelon  the  faults  that  come  to 
woman  through  ignorance,  —  unrest,  unemployed  time,  in- 
ability to  apply  herself  to  solid  and  serious  duties,  frivolity, 
indolence,  lawless  im^ination,  indiscreet  curiosity  concera- 
ing  trifles,  levity,  and  talkativeness,  sentimental  ism,  and, 
what  is  remarkable  with  a  frieud  of  Madame  Guyon,  a  mania 
for  theology:  "Women  are  too  much  inclined  to  speak 
decisively  on  religious  questions." 

What  does  F4nelon  propose  as  a  corrective  of  these 
mischievous  tendencies?  It  must  be  confoMsed  that  the  plan 
of  instruction  which  he  proposes  is  still  insufficient,  and  that 
it  scHFcely  accords  with  the  ideal  as  we  conceive  it  to-day. 
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"  Keep  young  girls,"  lie  Bays,  "  within  the  common 
bounde,  and  teach  tltem  that  there  should  be  for  their  sex  a 
modesty  with  respect  to  knowledge  almost  as  delicate  as  that 
inspired  by  the  hoi'ror  of  vice." 

Ib  not  Ibis  the  same  as  declaring  that  knowledge  is  not 
intended  Tor  women,  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  their  deli- 
cate nature? 

When  P^nelon  telle  us  that  &  young  girl  ought  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  correctly  (and  observe  that  account  is  taken 
only  of  the  daugliters  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  wealthy 
middle  classes)  ;  when  he  adds,  let  her  also  learn  grammar, 
we  can  infer  from  these  puerile  prescriptions,  that  F^nelon 
docs  not  exact  any  great  things  fi-om  women  in  the  way  of 
knowledge.  And  yet,  such  as  it  is,  this  programme  sur- 
passed, in  the  time  of  F^nelon,  the  received  custom,  and 
constituted  a  substantial  progress.  It  was  to  state  an  excel- 
lent principle,  whose  consequences  should  have  been  more 
fully  anal}  zed,  to  demand  that  women  should  learn  all  that  is 
necessary  for  tiiem  to  know,  in  order  to  bring  up  their 
children.  F^neloit^  should  alK>  be  commended  for  having 
recommended  to  young  women  the  reading  of  profane 
authors.  He  who  bad  been  nourished  on  such  literature,  who 
was,  so  to  speak,  but  a  Greek  turned  Ghiistian,  who  knew 
Homer  so  perfectlj'  as  to  write  the  Telemackus,  could  not, 
without  belying  himself,  advise  against  the  studies  from 
which  he  had  derived  so  much  pleasure  and  profit.  He  also 
recognized  the  utility  of  history,  ancient  and  modern.  He 
grants  a  place  to  poetry  and  eloquence,  provided  an  elimina- 
tion be  made  of  whatever  would  be  dangerous  to  purity  of 
morals.  What  we  comprehend  less  easily  is  that  be  con- 
demns, as  severely  as  he  does,  music,  which,  he  says,  "  fur- 
nishes diversions  that  are  poisonous." 

But  these  faults,  this  mistrust  of  too  high  a.U  \'a\f^%<^'v.'«i»Sv 
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culture,  ougtit  not  to  picveiit  us  from  adminiig  the  Education 
ofGirh.  Lot  us  be  grateful  to  V'^iielon  for  haviug  resisted, 
in  part,  the  prejudices  of  a  period  when  jouug  women  were 
condemned  by  their  sex  to  an  almost  absolute  ignorance  ;  for 
having  declared  that  he  would  follow  a  course  contrary  "  to 
that  of  alarm  and  of  a  euperliciai  culture  of  the  iutelligcDce  " ; 
aud  finally,  for  haviug  written  a  book,  all  the  generous  in- 
spirations of  which  Madame  dc  Maintenon  hci-sulf  has  not 
caught ;  and  of  which  we  may  say,  finally,  that  almost  every- 
thing tliat  it  contains  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  defective 
only  Id  what  it  docs  not  contain. 

187,  Madame  de  Lambert  (1647-173:}).  —  F^nelon,  aa 
an  educator  of  women,  was  the  founder  of  a  school.  From 
Rollin  to  Madame  dc  Geolis,  how  many  teachers  have  been 

inspire<l  by  him !  But  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pupils  we 
must  place  Madame  de  Lambert.  In  her  Counsels  to  her  Son 
(1701),  and  especially  in  her  Counseh  to  her  Daughter  (1728), 
she  has  taken  up  the  tradition  of  F^nclon  with  greater 
breadth  and  freedom  of  spirit.  -"  As  discreet  as  he  with 
respect  to  works  of  the  imagtilation,  of^vhicli  she  fears  that 
the  reading  may  inflame  the  mind  ; "  more  severe,  even,  than 
he  towards  Racine,  whose  name  she  seems  to  hesitate  to 
pronounce;  disposed  to  exclude  iicr  djiughter  from  "plays. 
representations  that  move  the  passions,  music,  poetry,  —  all 
belonging  to  the  retinue  of  pleasure,  —  in  other  respects. 
Madame  de  Lambert  takes  precedence  and  surpasses  her 
master"  (Gr^ard).  She  repi-oaches  Jlolifire  for  having 
abandoned  women  to  idleness,  pastime,  and  pleasure.  She 
loves  history,  especially  the  history  of  France,  "  which  no 
one  is  permitted  not  to  know."  Finally,  without  entering . 
into  the  details  of  her  ]>rotests,  she  makes  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  cause  of  woman's  education  ;  she  already  belongs  to  the 
eigbteeuth  century. 
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188.  Education  of  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne.  —  Singu- 
larly eDougb,  F^neloD  did  not  make  an  application  of  his 
ideas  on  education  till  after  be  had  set  them  forth  in  a 
theoretical  treatise.  The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Boui- 
gc^ne  [jermitted  him  to  make  a  practical  test  of  the  rules 
estal'lisbud  id  the  Educalion  of  Girts.  Nothing  is  of  more 
interest  to  the  historiau  of  pedagogy  than  the  study  of  that 
priucely  education  into  which  F^nelon  put  all  bis  mind  and 
heart,  and  which,  by  its  results,  at  once  brilliant  and  insuffi- 
cient, esbibits  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  his  plan  of 
education. 

189.  Happit  Results.  —  The  Duke  of  Bonrgt^ne  with  his 
aelive  intelligence,  and  also  with  his  impetuous,  indocile 
character,  and  his  fits  of  passion,  was  just  the  pupil  for  the 
teacher  who  relied  on  indirect  instruction.  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  indoctrinate  with  heavy  didactic  lessons  a 
spirit  so  impetuous.  Through  tact  and  industry,  F^iielon 
succeeded  in  captivating  the  attention  of  the  prince,  and  in 
skillfully  insinuating  into  his  mind  knowledges  tliat  be  would 
probably  have  rejected,  had  they  been  presented  to  it  in  a 
scientific  and  pedantic  form.  *'  I  have  never  seen  a  child," 
says  P"4nelon,  "  who  so  readily  understood  the  finest  things 
of  poetry  and  eloquence."  Doulitteas  the  happy  nature  of  the 
prince  contributed  a  lai^e  pai-t  towards  these  results ;  bur 
the  art  of  F^nelon  had  also  its  share  in  the  final  account. 

190.  Moral  Lessons;  The  Fables.  —  How  shall  morals 
be  taught  to  a  violent  and  passionate  child?  Fi^nclon  did 
not  think  of  preaching  fine  sermons  to  him ;  but  presented 
to  him,  under  the  form  of  Fables,  the  moral  precepts  that  he 
wished  to  inculcate.  The  Fable.i  of  F^nelon  certainly  have 
not,  as  a  whole,  a  large  literary  value;  but,  to  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  tbem,  we  must  recollect  that  tlww  "KvwiX  xt 
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especially  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstances  attending  their 
composition.  Composed  from  day  to  day,  they  were  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  young  prince ;  they 
were  filled  with  allusions  to  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  and 
they  conveyed  to  him,  at  the  favorable  moment,  under  the  veil 
of  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  commendation  or  the  censure  that  he 
desei-ved.  ''One  might,"  says  the  Cardinal  de  Bausset, 
"  follow  the  chronological  order  in  which  these  pieces  were 
composed,  by  comparing  them  with  the  progress  which  age 
and  instniction  must  have  made  in  the  education  of  the 
prince."  The  apologues,  even  with  their  very  general  morals, 
will  always  have  their  value  and  place  in  the  education  of 
children.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  fables  in  which  the 
moral,  wholly  individual,  was  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
pujDil  for  whom  they  were  written,  either  on  account  of  some 
perversity  that  he  let  come  to  the  surface,  or  of  a  rising  virtue 
tliat  had  been  manifested  in  his  conduct?  It  is  thus  that  the 
fable  called  Tlie  Capricious  presented  to  the  young  duke  the 
picture  of  his  fits  of  passion,  and  taught  him  to  correct  him- 
self;  that  of  the  Bee  and  the  Fly  reminded  him  that  the 
most  brilliant  qualities  serve  no  good  purpose  without  mod- 
eration. One  day,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  prince  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  say  to  F^nelon,  who  was  reproving  him :  "  No^ 
no^  Sir!  I  know  who  I  am^  and  who  you  areT*  The  next 
day,  doubtless  in  response  to  this  explosion  of  princely  self- 
conceit,  F^nelon  had  him  read  the  fable  entitled  Bacchus 
and  the  Faun:  "As  Bacchus  could  not  abide  a  malicious 
jeerer  always  ready  to  make  sport  of  his  expressions  that 
were  not  correct  and  elegant,  he  said  to  him  in  a  fiery  and 
important  tone :  "  How  dare  you  jeer  the  son  of  Jupiter?" 
The  Faun  replied  without  emotion:  "Alas!  how  does  the 
Bon  of  Jupiter  dare  to  commit  any  fault?" 

Certain  fables,  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than  the  others, 
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are  not  designed  simpl;  to  correct  the  faults  of  children ; 
they  prepare  the  prince  for  the  exercise  of  government. 
Thus,  the  fable  of  the  Beea  disclosed  to  him  the  beauties  of 
an  industrious  State,  and  one  where  order  reigns;  the  Nile 
and  the  Qangea  tauglit  him  love  for  the  people,  "  compassion 
for  humanity,  harassed  and  suffering."  Finally,  from  each 
of  these  fables  there  issued  a  serious  lesson  under  the  pleas- 
ing exterior  of  a  witticism ;  and  more  than  once,  in  reading 
them,  the  prince  doubtless  felt  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of 
shame,  as  he  recognized  bimseif  in  a  commendation  or  in  a 
reproof  addressed  to  the  imaginary  personages  of  the  Fables. 

191.  Historical  Lessons  ;  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. — 
It  is  not  alone  in  moral  education,  but  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion as  well,  that  F6nelon  resorts  to  artifice.  The  ingenious 
preceptor  has  employed  fiction  in  all  its  forms  the  better  to 
compass  and  dominate  tbc  spirit  of  his  pupil.  There  are  the 
fables  for  moral  instruction,  the  dialogues  for  the  study  of 
history,  and  fiually,  the  epopee  in  the  Telemachtts,  for  the 
political  education  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  put  on  the  stage  men  of  all 
countries  and  conditions,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  a  mouk  of 
Saint  Just,  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Poussin,  Ciesar  and  Alexander.  History  proper,  literature, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  were  the  subjects  of  conversations  com* 
posed,  as  in  the  Fables,  at  different  intervals,  according  to 
the  progress  and  the  needs  of  the  Duke  of  Boui^ogne. 
These  were  attractive  pictures  that  came  from  time  to  time 
to  be  introduced  into  the  scheme  for  the  didactic  study  of 
universal  history.  They  should  be  taken  only  for  what  they 
were  intended  to  be,  —  the  pleasing  complement  to  a  regular 
and  consecutive  course  of  instruction.  F^nelon  knew  better 
than  any  one  else  that   history  is  interesting  iu  \t»»M.,wA 
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that  to  make  the  study  of  it  iDteresting,  it  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  childish  imagination  witli  cleamesa,  with  vivac- 
ity, and  witli  feeling. 

192.  Variety  of  Disciplinary  Agents. -—The  education 
of  the  Dnke  of  Bourgognc  is  the  prnctical  application  of 
Ff'nclon's  principles  as  lo  the  necessity  of  employing  an 
insinuating  gentleness  rather  than  an  authority  which  dryly 
eomtnands.  There  are  to  be  no  sermons,  no  lectures,  but 
indii'ect  means  of  moral  instruction.  The  Duke  of  ISourgogne 
was 'Irascible.  Instead  of  reading  to  him  Seneca's  treatise 
On  Anr/er,  this  is  F^nelon's  device :  One  morning  he  has 
a  cabinet-maker  come  to  his  apartments,  whom  he  has  in- 
stmcted  for  the  purpose.  The  prince  enters,  stops,  and 
looks  at  the  tools.  "Go  about  your  business,  Sir,"  cries 
the  workman,  wlio  assumes  a  most  threatening  air,  "for  I 
am  not  responsible  for  what  I  may  do ;  when  I  am  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  break  the  arms  and  legs  of  those  whom  I  meet."  We 
giiesB  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  and  how,  by  this  experi- 
mental method,  F^nelon  contrives  to  teach  the  prince  to 
guard  against  anger  and  ite  effects. 

When  indirect  means  did  not  answer,  F^nelon  employed 
others.  It  is  thns  that  he  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  self- 
love  of  his  pupil ;  he  reminded  him  of  what  he  owed  to  his 
name  and  to  the  hopes  of  France.  He  had  him  record  his 
word  of  honor  tliat  he  would  behave  well:  "I  promise  the 
AhM  F^nelon,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that  I  will  obey 
bim,  and  that,  in  case  I  break  my  word,  I  will  submit  to  any 
kind  of  punishment  and  dishonor.  Given  at  Versailles,  this 
29th  day  of  November,  ir.8!).  Signed:  Louis."  At  other 
times  F^nelon  appealed  to  his  feelings,  and  conquered  him 
bv  his  tenderness  and  goodness.  It  is  In  such  moments  of 
tender  confidence  that  the  prince  said  to  him,  '^I  leave  the 
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Duke  of  Botirg<^iie  outride  the  door,  and  with  yoa  I  am  but 
the  little  Louie."  Finally,  at  other  times,  F<;nelon  resorted 
to  the  harshest  puoishuiGnts  ;  he  Beqiicstered  liim,  took  away 
his  books,  aiid  interdicted  all  conversation. 

193.  Diversified  Instruction.  —  By  turns  serious  and 
tender,  mild  and  severe,  in  his  moral  discipline,  F^nelou  was 
not  less  vci-satile  in  bis  methods  of  tustiuction.  His  domi- 
nant preoccupation  was  to  diversify  studies  —  the  term  is 
bis  own.  If  a  given  subject  of  study  was  distasteful  to  his 
pupil,  F^nelon  passed  to  another.  Although  the  success  of 
his  tutorship  seems  to  be  a  justification  of  his  course,  there 
is  ground  for  thinking  that,  as  a  general  rule,  F^nelon's 
precept  is  debatable,  and  that  his  example  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  making  an  over-use  of  amusement  and  agreeable 
variety.  F^uelon  has  too  often  made  studies  puerile  tbrougU 
his  attempts  to  make  them  agreeable. 

194.  Results  of  the  Education  of  the  Duke  of  Boub- 
OoGNE.  —  It  seems  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  F^nelon  was 
too  successful  in  his  educational  apostleship  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  truth.  Under  his  hand  —  "  tlie  ablest  hand  that  ever 
was,"  says  Saint  Simon  —  the  prince  became  in  all  respects 
the  image  of  his  master.  He  was  a  bigot  to  the  extent  of 
being  unwilling  to  attend  a  royal  ball  because  that  worldly 
entertainment  coincided  with  the  religious  celebration  of  tlie 
Epiphany ;  he  was  rather  a  monk  than  a  king ;  he  waa  desti- 
tute of  all  spirit  of  initiative  and  liberty,  irresolute,  absorbed 
in  his  pious  erudition  and  mystic  prayers;  finally,  he  waa 
another  Telemaeh us,  who  could  not  do  without  his  Mentor. 
F^nelon  had  monopolized  and  absorbed  the  will  of  his  pupil. 
He  had  forgotten  that  the  jnirpose  of  education  is  to  form, 
not  a  pale  copy,  an  imago  of  the  master,  but  a  man  inde- 
peudcTit  and  free,  capable  of  sufllcing  for  Vi^tn^ftM.. 
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195.  The  Telehachlts.  —  Tlie  Telemackua^  composed 
from  1694  to  1698,  was  deeigneil  for  the  Uuke  of  Boiir- 
gogne ;  but  he  was  not  to  read  it,  and  did  not  read  it,  in 
fact,  till  after  hia  marringe.  Tbrougli  this  epopee  in  prose, 
this  romance  boiTOwed  from  Homer,  F^neloii  purposed  to 
contiDUC  the  moral  education  of  his  pupil.  But  the  book 
abounds  in  sermons.  "  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Boileau, 
"  that  the  Abb^  had  made  his  Mentor  a  little  less  a  preacher, 
and  that  the  moral  of  the  book  could  have  been  distiibnted 
a  little  more  imperceptibly,  and  with  more  art."  At  least, 
they  are  beautiful  and  excellent  Bermons,  aimed  against  lux- 
ury, the  spirit  of  conquest,  the  consequences  of  absolute 
power,  and  against  ambitiou  and  war.  Louis  XIV.  bad 
probably  read  tlie  Telemachus,  and  bad  comprehended  the 
allusions  concealed  in  the  description  of  the  Republic  of 
Salentum,  when  he  said  of  FiSnelon  that  he  was  "the  most 
chimerical  spirit  in  his  kingdom."  Besides  the  moral  lesson 
intended  for  princes,  the  Telemachus  also  contains  bold 
rcllcctions  on  political  questions.  For  example,  note  the 
conception  of  a  system  of  public  instruction,  very  new  for 
the  time :  "  Children  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the 
Republic,  and  ought  to  be  educated  by  the  State,  There 
should  be  established  public  schools  in  which  arc  taught  the 
fear  of  God,  love  of  country,  and  respect  for  the  laws." 

196.  BossuET  AND  Fenelon. — Bossuet,  as  preceptor  of 
tlie  Dauphin,*  was  far  from  haviug  the  same  success  as 
F(5nelon.  Nothing  was  overlooked,  however,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  son  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  Letter  to  Pope 
IiinoceTit  XI.  (1679),  in  which  Bossuet  presents  his  scheme 
of  study,  gives  proof  of  high  fitness  for  educational  work. 

'  Eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  bom  Nos.  1,  HiGl ;  died  April  H,  1711. 
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He  recommends  assiduous  labor,  no  leaves  of  absence, 
and  play  mingled  with  study.  "A  child  must  play  and 
BDJoy  himself,"  he  says.  Emulation  excited  by  the  presence 
of  ottier  children,  who  came  to  compete  witli  the  prince ;  a 
tliorough  reading  of  the  Latin  authors,  explained,  not  in 
fragments,  as  with  the  Jesuits,  but  in  complete  texts  ;  a  cer- 
tain breadth  of  spirit,  since  the  study  of  the  comic  poets  — 
of  Terence  in  particular  —  was  expressly  recommended ;  a 
familiarity  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  "especially 
with  tlie  divine  Homer";  the  grammar  learned  in  French; 
history,  "the  misti-ees  of  human  life,"  studied  with  ardor, 
and  presented,  first,  in  its  particular  facts,  in  the  lessons 
which  the  Dauphin  drew  up,  and  tlien  in  its  general  laws, 
the  spirit  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Pis- 
course  on  Universal  History;  geography  learned  "while 
playing  and  making  imaginary  journeys";  philosophy;  and 
finally  the  sciences,  brilliantly  presented,  —  with  such  a  pro- 
gramme, and  under  such  a  master,  it  seems  that  the  Dauphin 
ought  to  have  been  a  student  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  be 
remained  a  mediocre  pupil,  "  absorbed,"  to  nse  Saint 
Simon's  exprossion,  "  in  bis  own  fat  and  gloom." 

It  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  that,  notwithstanding 
his  excellent  intentions,  Bossnet  was  in  part  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  these  results  were  iusufHcient,  or,  rather,  nil. 
He  did  not  know  how  "  to  condescend,"  as  Montaigne  says, 
"  to  the  boyish  ways  of  his  pupil,"  In  dealing  with  him  he 
proceeded  on  too  high  a  plane.  "The  austere  genius  of 
Bossnet,"  says  Henry  Martin,  "did  not  know  how  to  be- 
come small  with  the  small."  Bossuet  lacked  in  flexibility 
and  tact,  precisely  the  qualities  that  characterized  F^uelon. 
Bossuet,  in  education,  as  in  everything  else,  is  grandeur, 
noble  and  sublime  bearing;  F^nclon,  as  precejitor,  is  ad- 
dress, insinuating  grace.     That  which  dominfttae,  vci  ^Jaa  w«i 
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1b  authority,  a  mnjesty  almost  icy ;  that  which  coastitutea 
the  cliarm  of  the  other  is  versatility,  a  persuasive  gentleness, 
a  peuetrating  teuderuess. 

To  be  just,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the  faults  were 
not  all  OD  Bossuct's  side.  Id  that  education,  stamped  with 
failure,  the  pupil  was  the  great  culprit,  with  his  ungrateful 
and  rebellious  oature.  "My  lord  has  much  spirit,"  said  a 
courtier,  "  but  he  has  it  concealed."  For  one  not  a  courtier, 
does  it  not  amount  to  the  same  thing  to  have  one's  spu-it 
concealed  and  to  have  none  at  all  ? 

197.  Sphere  and  Limits  of  Eddcation.  —  It  seema  that, 
on  one  page  of  the  Education  of  Girh,  F^uelon  has  traced 
in  advance,  and  by  a  sort  of  divination,  the  parallels  of  the 
two  educations  of  the  Dauphin  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
gogne  respectively.  How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
anticipated  poitrait  of  FSnelon's  future  pupil  in  this  passage, 
written  in  1680? 

"It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  diOlcalties  in 
education,  none  is  comparable  to  tliat  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren who  are  lacking  in  sensibility.  The  naturally  quick 
and  sensitive  are  capable  of  terrible  mistakes,  —  passion  and 
presumption  do  so  betray  them !  But  they  have  also  great 
resources,  and  when  far  gone  often  come  to  themselves.  In- 
struction is  a  germ  concealed  within  them,  which  etavts,  and 
sometimes  bears  fruit,  when  experience  comes  to  the  aid  of 
knowledge,  and  the  passions  lose  their  power.  At  least, 
we  know  how  to  make  them  attentive,  and  to  awaken  their 
curiosity.  Wo  have  tiie  means  of  interesting  them,  and  of 
stimulating  them  tlirough  their  sense  of  honor ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  gain  no  hold  on  indolent  natures." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  that  follows  applies  perfectly  to  the 
Dauphin,  the  indocile  pupil  of  Bossuet :  — 
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"...  AU  the  thoughts  of  these  are  dietractioDS ;  they  are 
never  where  they  ought  to  be ;  they  cannot  be  touched  to 
the  quick  even  by  corrections ;  they  hear  everything  and  feel 
nothing.  This  indolence  makes  tlie  pupil  negligent,  and 
di^iists  him  with  whatever  he  does.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  best  planned  education  runs  the  risk  of  failure.  .  .  . 
Many  people,  who  think  superficially,  conclude  from  this 
poor  success  that  nature  does  all  for  the  production  of  men 
of  merit,  and  that  education  has  no  part  in  the  result ;  but 
the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is,  that  there 
are  natures  like  ungrateful  soils,  upon  which  culture  has  but 
little  effect.'" 

Nothing  better  can  be  said,  and  F^nelon  has  admirably 
summed  up  the  lesson  that  should  be  drawn  from  these  two 
princely  illustrations  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  the 
sorry  results  of  Bossuet's  efforts  should  inspire  the  educator 
with  some  modesty,  and  prove  to  him  that  the  best  grain 
does  not  grow  in  an  ingrate  soil,  is  not  the  brilliant  educa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Boni^ognc,  which  developed  almost  all 
the  virtues  in  a  soul  where  nature  seemed  to  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  all  the  vices,  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence of  teachers,  and  show  them  what  can  be  done  by  the 
art  of  a  shrewd  aud  able  teacher? 

[198.  An*lttioal  Summary.  —  1,  Education  as  a  plastic 
art  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
in  this  history  of  FSnelon's  teaching ;  and  perhaps  the 
resistance  that  sometimes  seta  at  defiance  the  teacher's  ai-t 
could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet's 
royal  |>upil. 

2.  These  two  historical  illustrations  also  exhibit  the  play 
of  the  two  factors  that  enter  into  education,  —  nature  and 

1  Education  of  Oirtt,  Chap,  v- 
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art.  F^nelon's  tenchiDg  illustrates  the  potency  of  human 
nrt  in  controlling,  modifying,  almost  rc-crcating  a  work  of 
nature.  The  Duke  of  Bourgogne  was  almost  re-made  to 
order. 

3.  Here  is  also  an  illustrious  example  of  tjie  attempt  to 
make  education  a  pastime,  to  divest  it  of  all  constraint,  to 
make  learning  run  parallel  with  the  pupil's  inclinations.  In 
the  natural  recoil  from  a  dry  and  formal  teaching  that  had 
to  be  enforced  against  the  pupil's  will,  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  a  lat^e  part  of  life's  duties  lie  outside  of  our 
inclinations. 

4.  The  policy  of  leading  pupils  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  following  their  own  initiative, 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  teacher's  arts. 

5.  The  inculcation  of  moral  lessons  through  fables,  after 
F^nelon's  plan,  is  a  practice  that  modern  teaching  might 
profitably  adopt.] 
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109.  Descartes,  AIalebranche,  and  Locke. — Deacartes, 
a  spiritualist ;  Malebranche,  an  idealist;  Iiocke,  a  seosation- 
aiist,  —  such  are  the  philosopliers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  are  related  to  the  history  of  ped^ogy.  And  yet  the 
first  two  Lave  only  a  remote  connection  with  it,  through  their 
exposition  of  some  of  its  general  principles,  Locke  is  the 
only  one  who  has  resolutely  approached  educational  ques- 
tions in  a  special  treatise  that  has  become  a  classic  in  Eng- 
liih  p 


200.  Descartes  (1596-1650). —Descartes,  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy,  does  not  generally  figure  in  the  lists 
drawn  up  by  the  bistoi-ians  of  educaUon  ■,  wi4  ^':^.^  va  ww 
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opiaioD,  there  is  no  thinker  who  has  exercised  a  more  deci- 
sive influence  on  the  deettniea  of  education.  The  author  of 
the  Discourse  of  Method  has,  properly  speaking,  no  sy»leni 
of  pedagogy,  having  never  directly  treated  of  educatjonal 
affairs ;  but  through  his  pbilosopliical  principles  be  has 
changed  the  dii^ection  of  human  thought,  and  has  intro- 
duced into  the  study  of  known  truths,  as  well  as  into  the 
search  for  new  truths,  a  method  and  a  taste  for  clearness 
and  precision,  which  liave  prolit«d  instruction  in  all  of  its 
departments. 

"  We  now  find,"  says  Rollin,  "  in  the  discourses  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  bar,  and  in  the  dissertations  on  science,  an 
order,  an  exactness,  a  propriety,  and  a  solidity,  which  were 
formerly  not  so  common.  Many  believe,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  we  owe  this  manner  of  thinking  and  writing  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  wbicb  has  been  made  within  a 
a  century  in  the  study  of  philosophy."' 

201.  The  DiscornisE  of  Method  (1637). — Every  system 
of  philosophy  contains  in  germ  a  special  system  of  educa- 
tion. From  the  mere  fact  that  philosophers  define,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  natura  and  the  destiny  of  man,  they  come 
to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion. Only  a  few  of  them  have  taken  pains  to  deduce  from 
their  principles  the  cousequences  that  are  involved  in  them ; 
but  all  pf  them,  whether  they  will  or  no,  are  educators. 

Such  is  the  case  of  Descartes.  In  writing,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  Discourse  of  Method,  his  Considerations  Touching 
the  Sciences,  Descartes  has  written  a  chapter  on  practical 
pedag<^y,  and  through  the  general  rules  of  his  logic,  he 
has,  in  effect,  founded  a  new  tlieory  of  education. 

1  Bollin,  TralU  der  ^iudei.  Tome  IV.  p.  338. 
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202.  CfiiTicisH  OF  TBE  CuRREtTT  EDUCATION. — DeBcsrtes 
has  given  a  long  account  of  the  education  which  he  had  re- 
ceived among  the  Jesuits,  at  the  college  of  La  F16che,  and 
this  account  flunished  him  occasion,  either  to  criticize  the 
methods  in  use,  or  to  indicate  bis  personal  views  and  his 
educational  preferences. 

"From  my  infancy  letters  have  been  my  intellectual 
nourishment.  .  .  .  Bnt  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  the 
course  of  study  required  for  the  doctor's  degree,  I  found 
myself  embarrassed  with  so  many  doubts  and  errors  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  hail  received  do  other  profit  from  my 
efforts  at  learning  than  the  discovery  of  my  growing  igno- 
rance." 

In  other  terms,  Descartes  ascertained  that  bis  studies, 
though  pursued  with  ai'dor  for  eight  years  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe,  bad  not  permitted  him  '■ 
to  acquira  "  a  clear  and  sure  knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful 
for  living."  This  was  to  condemn  the  barren  teaching  and 
the  formal  instruction  of  the  Jesuits.  Passing  in  i-eview  the 
different  parts  of  the  instruction,  Descartes  first  remarks 
that  it  was  wijong  to  make  an  abu^e  of  the  j^ading 
ancient  books;' for,  to  hold  converse  with  the  men  of  othei 
centuries  "is  about  the  same  as  travelling;  and  when  wt 
spend  too  much  time  in  travelling,  we  become  strangers  in 
our  own  country."  Then  he  complains  that  he  was  not 
made  to  know  "  the  true  use  of  motjieraatics,"  since  he  had 
been  shown  their  application  only  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He 
nearly  condemns  rhetoric  rfhd  poetics,  since  eloquence  and 
poetry  are  "  intellcctualgif  ts  rather  than  the  fruits  of  study." 
The  ancient  languages  —  and  in. this  he  gravely  deceives 
himself — seem  to  him  uaefVil  only  for  die  understanding  of 
authors.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  study  of  Latin  or 
Greek  cau  contribute  to  intellectual  developmeut. 
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From  these  reflections  there  seems  to  issue  the  notion  of 
an  instruction  more  solid,  more  positive,  more  directly  use- 
ful for  the  purposes  of  life,  than  that  which  had  been 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  Jesuits.  However,  Descartes 
does  not  eliminate  the  ordinary  studies,  as  el#guence, 
"which  has  incomparable  power  and  beauty";  poetry, 
"which  has  an  enchanting  tenderness  and  melody";  the 
reading  of  the  classics,  which  is  "  a  studied  conversation 
with  the  most  estimable  men  of  past  centuries  " ;  history, 
"which  forms  the  judgment"  ;  fables,  whose  "charm  arouses 
the  spirit."  But  he  would  give  to  all  these  exercises  a  more 
practical  turn,  a  more  utilitarian  character,  a  more  positive 
application. 

203.  Great  Principles  of  Modern  Pedagogy. — With- 
out intending  it,  without  any  other  thought  than  that  of 
modifying  the  false  direction  of  the  mind  in  the  search  for 
scientific  truth,  Descartes  has  stated  some  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  modern  pedagogy. 

The  first  is  the  equal  aptitujle  of  minds  to  know  and  com- 
prehend. "  Good  sense,"  says  Descartes,  "  is  the  thing  of 
all  else  in  this  world  that  is  most  equally  distributed.^  .  .  . 
The  latent  ability  to  judge  well,  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  false,  is  naturally  equal  among  all  men."  What  is  this 
but  saying  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  instruction?  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  what  are  the  innumerable  primary  schools  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  tlie  civilized  globe,  but  the  application 
and  the  living  commentary  of  Descartes'  ideas  on  the  equal 
distribution  of  good  sense  and  reason  among  men  ? 

1  I  am  iu  doubt  whether  M.  Compayr^  intends  to  sanction  this  doctrine 
or  not.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  one  of  Jacotot's  paradoxes:  "  All  human 
beings  are  equally  capable  of  learning."  The  verdict  of  actual  teachers 
Is  undoubtedly  to  the  effect  that  there  are  manifold  differences  in  the 
ability  ot  pupils  to  know,  comprehend,  and  judge.    (P.) 


t/ 
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But,  adds  Descartes,  "  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  sound 
mindj  the  principal  tiling  is  to  make  a  good  use  of  it."  In 
other  words,  nature  is  not  sufficient  in  herself ;  she  needs  to 
be  gutded-and  directed.  Metbojl  is  the  essential  thing;  it 
has  a  sovereign  importance.  Success  will  depend  less  on 
natural  qualities,  such  as  imagination,  memory,  quickness 
of  thought,  than  upon  the  rules  of  intellectual  direction 
imposed  on  the  mind.  Education  has  a  far  greater  part 
than  nature  in  the  formation  and  development  of  accurate  ^ 
and  upright  intelligences. 

Another  Cartesian  principle  is  the  sutetitution  of  free 
inquiry  and  reflective  conviction  for  blind  beliefs  founded 
upon  autliority.  Descartes  promulgated  this  famous  mle  of 
his  method  :  "  The  first  prece|)t  is,  never  to  receive  anything 
for  true  that  I  do  not  know,  upon  evidence,  to  be  such";  -.  .  . 
and  to  comprise  no  more  witliin  my  judgments  than  ^^at  is 
presented  so  clearly  and  distinctly  to  my  mind  that  I  have 
no  occasion  to  call  it  in  question."  In  this  declaration  he 
has  not  only  reformed  science  and  revolutionized  philoso- 
phy, but  has  banished  from  the  school  the  old  routine,  the 
mechaninal,  nroeessM  and  exercises  of  pure  memory,  and 
has  made  a  deman3~lor  miluuulnieffiTnls  that  excite  the 
intelligence,  awaken  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  provoke 
judgment  and  reflection.  Of  course,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
make  a  little  Descartes  out  of  every  child,  despoiling  him 
of  received  beliefs  in  order  to  constinict  personal  opinions 
de  novo;  but  the  rule  of  evidence,  applied  with  moderation 
and  discr,.'tion,  is  none  the  less  an  excellent  pedagogical 
precept,  which  will  never  be  disallowed  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  of  the  child  something  more  than  a  mere  machine. 

204.  OnjEcnvE  and  Subjective  Pedagogy,  —  We  have 
now  reached  a  place  where  we  may  call  into  notice  two  d\t- 
ferent  tendencies,  equally  legitimate,  w\»\c\i  ■««  aVifi.  %.■o&^ 
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with  exaggerations  that  compromise  tlieir  utility,  in  the 
practice  of  modern  teachera.  There  are  those  who  wieh 
above  all  to  develop  the  iDj«lIigeTice ;  and  there  are  others 
who  are  preoccupied  with  furnishing  the  ,^nd  with  a  stock 
of  positive  knowledge.  The  first  conceive  instruction  as 
taking  place,  as  it  were,  through  what  is  within,  through  the 
development  of  the  internal  qualities  of  precision  and  meas- 
ure ;  the  others  are  preoccupied  only  with  the  instruction 
that  takes  place  through  what  is  without,  through  an  ex- 
tended erudition,  through  au  accnmnlation  of  knowledges. 
In  a  woi'd,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  some  affect 
a  subjective  pedagc^y,  and  others  an  objective  pedagogy. 
Bacon  is  of  the  latter  number.  That  which  preoccupies  the 
gi-eat  English  logician  above  everything  else  is  the  exten- 
sion of  observations  and  experiments.  "  To  reason  without 
knowing  anything  of  that  which  we  reason  upon,"  be  says, 
"  is  as  if  we  were  to  weigh  or  measure  the  wind."  Des- 
cartes, however,  who  has  never  neglected  the  study  of  facts, 
esteems  them  less  as  material  to  be  accumulated  in  the  mind, 
than  as  instruments  for  training  the  mind  itself.  He  would 
have  repudiated  those  teachers  of  our  day  who  seem  to 
think  the  whole  thing  is  done  when  there  has  been  made  to 
pass  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  child  an  interminable 
series  of  object-lessons,  without  the  thought  of  developing 
that  intelligence  itself. 

205.  Malebramciie  (1638-1715). — We  must  not  expect 
great  pedagogical  wisdom  fVom  a  mystical  dreamer  and  reso- 
lute idealist,  who  has  imagined  the  vision  of  all  things  in 
God.  Besides,  Malebrancbe  has  given  only  a  passing  atten- 
tion to  things  relating  to  cduoiitiou.  The  member  of  a 
teaching  congregation,  the  OraUiry,  he  has  not  taught;  and 
the  whole  effoi-t  of  his  mind  was  spent  in  the  search  for 
oietaphyoicttl  tiatb.     Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  stop 
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for  a  moment  tiiie  Tisiouary  who  traverses  tLe  earth  with 
eyes  fixed  oo  the  heaveue,  aud  inquire  of  him  what  he 
tUinke  of  the  very  practical  qiiestioo,  education. 

206,  Sense  Inbtrpction  cokdemmed.  —  Malebranche  wij^ 
reply  to  us,  with  the  prejudices  of  a  metaphysidan  of, -roe 
idealist  type,  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  nourish  the^hild 
on  abstract  truths.  Ih  his  view,  souls  have  uo  age,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  infant  is'  already  capable  of  ideal  contempla- 
tion. Then  let  sense  instniction  be  abandotied,  "  for  this 
is  the  reason  why  children  leave  metaphysical  thoughts,  to 
apply  themselves  to  sensations."  Is  it  objected  that  the 
child  does  not  seem  very  well  adapted  to  meditation  on 
abstract  truths?  ^It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  nature, 
Malebranche  will  je ply,  as  of  the  bad  habits  he  has  con- 
tracted. There  is  d  means  of  remedyiug  tliis  ordinary  inca- 
pacity of  the  child. 

"  If  we  kept  children  from  fear,  from  desires,  and  from 
hope,  if  we  did  not  make  them  suffer  pain,  if  we  removed 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  their  little  pleasures,  then  we 
might  teach  them,  from  the  moment  they  knew  how  to  S[)eak, 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  abstract  things,  or  at  least  the 
concrete  mathematics,  meclinnica." 

Does  Malebranche  hope.  thcu.  to  suppress,  in  the  life  of 
tlic  child,  pleasure  and  pain,  aud  triumph  over  the  tendencies 
which  ordinary  education  has  developed? 

"As  an  ambitious'man  who  had  just  lost  his  fortune  and 
his  credit  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  resolve  questions  in 
metaphysics  or  equations  in  algebra,  so  children,  on  whose 
brains  apples  and  sugar-plums  make  as  profound  impressions 
as  are  made  on  those  of  men  of  forty  years  by  ofHces  and 
titles,  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  abstract  truths  that 
are  taught  them." 

Consequently,  we  must  declare  war  ag,».\Tia\,^ii^%eft%ea^*."sA 
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exclude,  for  example,  all  sorte  of  sensible  rewards.  Only, 
by  a  singular  contradiction,  Malebranchc  upholds  material 
punishnieuts  in  tbe  education  of  children.  The  only  thing 
of  sense  he  retains  is  the  rod.' 

207.  Imflcbmcb  of  Material  Envirohment.  —  Another 
contradiction  mort  worthy  of  note  is,  that,  notnithatanding  his 
idealism,  Malebranche  believes  in  the  influence  of  physical 
conditions  on  the  developmeat  of  the  soul.  He  does  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  with  the  materialists  of  our  time,  that  "  man 
is  what  be  eats  " ;  but  he  accords  a  certain  amount  of  influ- 
ence to  nourishment.  He  speaks  cheerfully  of  wine  and  of 
"  ttiose  wild  spirits  who  do  not  willingly  submit  to  the  orders 
of  tbe  will."  He  never  applied  himself  to  work  without  hav- 
ing partaken  of  coffee.  Tbe  soul,  lu  his  view,  is  not  a  force 
absolutely  independent  and  isolated,  which  develops  through 
an  internal  activity;  "  we  are  bound,"  he  says,  "to  every- 
thing, and  stand  in  relations  to  all  that  surrounds  us." 

208.  Locke  (1632-1704). —  Locke  is  above  all  else  a 
psychologist,  an  accomplished  master  in  tbe  art  of  analyzing 
tbe  origin  of  ideas  and  tlie  elements  of  the  mental  life.  He 
is  the  bead  of  that  school  of  empirical  psycholc^y  that  rallies 
around  its  standard,  Gondillac  in  France,  Herbart  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  Great  Britain  Hume  and  other  Scotcbmeo,  and 

1  Is  not  tbe  antagonism  pointed  out  by  Halebraiiche  more  serious  tban 
JS.  Compayrf  Beems  to  Ibiuk?  U  tbe  current  of  mental  activity  seta 
Rtrongly  towards  the  feelings,  emotions,  or  seDses,  it  is  thereby  diverted 
from  the  purely  intelleetual  processes,  sucb  as  retleclion  and  Judgment 
The  mind  o[  the  savage  is  an  example  of  what  comes  from  "  following  tbe 
order  of  nature  ''  in  an  extreme  Iraininc  of  (he  senses.  On  Ibe  nature  and 
extent  of  this  antagonism,  tlie  Tollowlng  anthoritles  may  be  consulted: 
Hamilton.  Meltphytirt,  p.  ,136  ;  Mansel.  ifel'ipbynirt,  pp.  68,  70,  TT  ;  Bajn, 
The  ,'.™«r»  nnd  Jlie  Inlrllrcl,  pp.  XS-i^  ;  Biuu,  Ediiriitton  ii>  a  Science, 
/¥>•  J?, a*  37 :  Spencer,  rriiuiples of  Pry^hologj/,  pp. 9B-a9.    (P.) 
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the  most  of  modern  pbilo§ophers.  But  from  pejcbology  to 
pedag<^y  the  traiisition  is  easj,  aod  Locke  had  to  make  do 
great  efEort  to  become  an  authority  in  edncation  after  having 
been  an  accomplished  pbilosopherf 

209.  Some  Thoughts  ON  Education  (1693).  —  The  book 
which  he  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  nnder  the 
modest  title  Sume  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  was  the 
summing  up  of  a  long  experience.  A  studious  pupil  at 
Westmiuster,  he  conceived  from  his  early  years,  as  Descartes 
did  at  La  Flfiche,  a  keen  sense  of  repugogjice  for  a  purely 
formal _ela8sica]  instruction,  and  for  language  studies  in  gen- 
eral, in  which,  nevertheleas,  he  attained  distinction.  A 
model  student  at  the  University  of'Osford,  he  there  became 
an  accomplished  humanist,  notwithstanding  the  practical  and 
positive  tendency  of  his  mind  that  was  already  drawn  to- 
wards the  natural  sciences  and  researches  in  physics  and  in 
medicine.  Made  Bachelor  of  4Jts  in  165G,  and  Master  of  Arts 
ID  1658,  he  passed  directly  from  the  student's  bench  to  the 
professor's  chair.  He  was  successively  lectnrer  and  tutor  in 
Greek,  bat  this  did  not  prevent  him  later  from  eliminating 
Hellenism  almost  completely  from  his  scheme  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. Then  he  became  lecturer  on  rhetoric,  and  finally  on 
moral  philosophy.  When,  in  1666,  he  discontinued  hia  schol- 
astic li£@  to  mingle  iu  political  and  diplomatic  affairs,  he  ar 
least  carried  from  bis  studions  residence  at  Oxford,  the  germs 
of  the  most  of  his  ideas  on  education.  He  sought  occasion  to 
make  an  application  of  them  iu  the  education  of  private  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  he  was  the  inspirer  and  counsellor,  if  not  the 
official  director.  In  the  families  of  friends  and  hosts  that  he 
frequented,  for  cxnmple,  in  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  he  made 
a  close  study  of  children  ;  and  it  is  in  studying  them,  and  in 
following  with  a  spacious  eye  the  successive  steps  of  their 
Improvement  in  disposition  and  mind,  tWb  \i&  w\QKR:ft&%&.  '^^ 
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acquiring  that  educational  experience  which  has  left  a  trace 
on  each  page  of  the  Thoughts  concertniig  Education.  This 
book,  in  fact,  is  the  issue  of  one  of  Locke's  experiences  as  an 
assistant  in  the  edncatiou  of  the  children  of  liis  friends. 
Towards  the  year  1684-5,  he  addressed  to  liis  friend  Clarke 
a  series  of  letters  which,  retouched  and  slightly  modified, 
have  become  a  classical  work,  simple  and  familiar  in  style,  a 
little  disconnected,  perhajis,  and  abounding  in  repetitions, 
but  tlic  substance  of  which  is  escelient,  and  the  ideas  as 
remarkable,  in  general,  for  their  originality  as  for  their  just- 
ness. Translated  iuto  French  in  1695  by  P.  Coste,  and  re- 
printed Bevcral  times  in  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the 
Thoughts  concerning  Edvtation  have  had  a  nuiversal  success. 
They  have  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional writings  of  Rousseau  and  Helve ti us.  They  have 
received  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  I^ibnitz,  who  placed  this 
work  above  that  on  the  Human  Understanding.  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  said  H.  Marion  recently,  in  his  interesting  study 
on  Locke,  "  that  if  an  edition  of  the  Thoughts  were  to  be 
published  to-day  in  a  separate  volume,  it  would  have  a 
marked  success."! 

210.  Analysis  of  the  Thoughts  concerning  Educa- 
tion. —  Without  pretending  to  give  in  this  place  a  detailed 
analysis  of  Locke's  book,  which  deserves  to  be  read  entire, 
and  which  discusses  exhaustively  or  calls  to  notice,  one  after 
another,  almost  all  important  educational  questions,  we  shall 
attempt  to  make  known  the  essential  principles  which  are  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  These  are  :  1.  in  physical  education,  tlie 
hai-dening  process;  2.  in  intellectual  education,  practical 
utility ;  3.  in  reoi'al  education,  the  principle  of  honor,  set  up 
as  a  rule  for  the  free  self-government  of  man. 

iJohnLocki.    Hit  Life  and  Ml  Work.    Paris,  1S78. 
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211.  Physical  Education;  The  Habdenikg  Process.— 
The  ideal  of  eduoation,  according  to  Locke,  is  "  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  A  [jbysician  like  Bnbelais,  tbe 
author  of  the  Tliougkts  concerning  Education  had  epecial 
coiD[)eteuce  in  qucations  of  physical  education.  But  a  love 
for  the  paradoxicul,  and  an  excessive  tendency  towards  the 
hardening  of  the  body,  have  marred,  on  this  point,  the  re- 
flections of  tbe  English  pbilosopber.  He  has  summed  up 
his  precepts  on  this  subject  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  The  whole  is  reduced,"  he  says,  "  to  a  small  number  of 
rules,  easy  to  observe ;  much  air,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  a 
simple  diet,  no  wine  or  strong  liquors ;  little  or  no  medicine 
at  all ;  garments  that  are  neitlier  too  tight  nor  too  warm ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  habit  of  keeping  the  head  and  feet 
cold,  of  often  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water  and  exposing 
them  to  dampness." '  But  it  is  necessan'  to  enter  some- 
what into  details,  and  to  examine  closely  some  of  these 
ideas. 

Locke  is  the  first  educator  to  write  a  consecutive  and 
methodical  dissertation  on  the  food,  clothing,  and  sleep  of 
children.  It  is  he  who  has  stated  this  principle,  afterwards 
taken  up  by  Rouaseaa  :  "  Leave  to  nature  the  care  of  form- 
ing  the  body  as  slie  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done."  Hence,  no 
close-fitting  garments,  hfe  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sun ; 
children  brouglit  up  like  peasants,  inured  to  heat  and  cold, 
playing  with  head  and  feet  .bare.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
Locke  forbids  sugar,  wine,  spices,  and  flesh,  up  to  the  age 
of  three  or  four.  As  to  fruits,  which  children  often  crave 
with  an  inordinate  appetite,  a  fact  that  is  not  surprising,  he 
pleasantly  remarks,  "  since  it  was  for  an  apple  tliat  our  first 
parents  lost  paradise,"    he  makes  a  singular  choice.      He 

1  TAouiilite,  traOHlatlop  liy  G.  Conipayrtf,  5. 61. 
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authorizes  strawbemcB,  gooseberries,  apples,  and  peare ;  but 
be  interdicts  peaches,  plums,  and  grapes.  To  excuse  Locke's 
prejudice  against  the  grapes,  it  must  be  recollected  tliat  he 
lived  in  England,  a  country  in  which  the  vine  grows  with 
difficulty,  and  of  which  an  Italian  said,  '^The  only  ripe  fruit  I 
have  seen  in  England  is  a  baked  apple."  As  to  meals, 
Locke  does  not  think  it  important  to  fix  them  at  stated  hours. 
Ffnelon,  on  the  contrary,  more  judieionsly  require?  that  the 
hour  for  repasts  be  absolutely  determined.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  Locke's  wisdom  is  at  fault. 
What  shall  be  said  of  that  hygienic  fancy  which  consists  in 
allowing  the  child  "to  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they 
might  leak  and  let  in  water,  whenever  be  comes  near  it "  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Locke  treats  children  with  an  unheard-of 
severity,  all  the  more  surprising  in  the  case  of  one  who  had 
an  infirm  and  delicate  constitution  that  could  be  kept  in 
repair  only  through  precaution  and  management.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  consequences  of  the  treatment  which  he 
proposes,  applied  to  tlie  letter,  might  not  be  disastrous. 
Madame  de  S^vign^  was  more  nearly  right  when  she  wrote : 
"  If  your  son  is  very  robust,  a  rude  education  is  good  ;  but 
if  he  is  delicate,  I  think  that  in  your  attempts  to  make  him 
robust,  you  would  kill  him."  The  body,  says  Locke,  may  be 
accustomed  to  everything.  We  may  reply  to  this  by  quoting 
an  anecdote  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  one  day  took  it  into  his 
head,  it  is  said,  that  it  woiltd  be  best  for  all  the  s.iilors  to 
form  the  habit  of  drinking  salt  water.  Immediately  he  pro- 
mulgated an  edict  which  oi-dered  that  all  naval  cadets  should 
henceforth  drink  only  sea-water.  The  boys  all  died,  and 
there  the  experiment  stopped. 

Still,  without  subscribing  to  Locke's  paradoxes,  which 
have  found  no  one  to  approve  of  them  except  Rousseau,  we 
should  recollect  that  in  his  precepts  on  physical  education  as 
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ft  whole,  tbe  author  of  the  Thoughts  deserves  our  commenda- 
tioa  for  having  recomtncaded  a  manly  course  of  discipline, 
and  a  frugal  diet,  for  having  discarded  fashionable  conven- 
dooalitiea  and  drawn  near  to  nature,  and  for  having  con- 
demned tlie  refinements  of  an  indolent  mode  of  life,  and  for 
t}eing  inspired  by  tbe  simple  and  manly  customs  of  England. 

212.  Moral  Education.  —  In  the  thought  of  Locke,  mora) 
edu(;ation  takes  precedence  of  instruction  properly  so  called  : 

"That  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  desire  for  his  son, 
besides  the  fortune  he  leaves  him  is,  I.  virtue  ;  2.  prudence  ; 
3.  good  manners ;  4.  instruction." 

Virtue  and  prudence  —  that  is,  moral  qualities  and  prac- 
tical qualities  —  are  of  Sret  consideration.  "Instruction,' 
says  Loclie  again,  "  is  but  the  least  part  of  education."  Ii; 
tbe  book  of  Thoughts,  where  repetitions  abound,  there  is 
nothing  more  frequently  repeated  than  the  praise  of  virtue. 

Doubtless  it  maj  be  thought  that  Locke,  like  Herbert 
Spencer  in  our  own  day,  cherishes  prejudices  with  respect  to 
instruction,  and  that  he  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  moralizing  influence  exercised  over  the  heart  and  will  by 
intellectual  enlightenment ;  but,  even  with  this  admission,  we 
must  tbimk  Locke  for  having  protested  against  the  t«achers 
who  think  they  have  done  all  when  they  have  embellished  the 
memory  and  developed  the  intelligence. 

The  grand  thing  in  education  is  certainly  to  establish  good 
moral  habits,  to  cultivate  noble  sentiments,  and,  finally,  to 
form  virtuous  characters. 

213,  Honor,  THE  PRraciPLE  of  Moral  Discipline.— 
Rut  after  having  placed  moral  education  in  its  proper  rank, 
which  is  the  first,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  shall  be  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  this  education.  Shall  it  be 
the  maxim  of  utility,  as  Rousseau  requires?     Mu&tMM&^^i&> 
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before  acting,  inquire  what  is  the  good  of  this?  Cut  honoi 
No ;  utilitarinD  in  instruction  aad  in  intclloctu.il  ediicatioo,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  Locke  is  not  so  in  moral  education. 
Sball  it  be  fear,  shall  it  he  the  authority  of  the  teacher  or  of 
parents,  founded  on  punishments,  upon  the  slavish  feehng 
of  terror?  Still  less,  Loclie  reproves  repressive  discipline, 
and  is  not  inclined  to  chastisements.  Shall  it  be  affection, 
the  love  of  parents,  the  aggregate  of  tender  sentiments? 
Locke  scarcely  speaks  of  them.  Of  too  little  sensibility  him- 
self, he  does  not  seem  to  think  of  all  that  can  be  done  through 
the  sensibility  of  the  child. 

Locke,  who  perhaps  is  wrong  in  treating  the  child  too 
early,  as  tliough  he  were  a  man,  who  does  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  all  the  feebleness  that  is  in  infant  nature,  appeals 
from  the  first  to  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and  to  the  fear  of 
shame,  that  is,  to  emotions  which,  I  fear,  by  their  very 
nobleness,  are  above  the  powers  of  the  child.  Honor, which 
is,  in  fact,  but  another  name  for  duty,  and  the  ordinary 
synonym  of  virtue,  —  honor  may  assui-edly  be  the  guide  of 
an  adult  and  already  trained  conscience ;  but  is  it  not  chi- 
merical to  hope  that  the  child,  from  Itis  earliest  years,  will  be 
sensible  to  the  esteem  or  the  contempt  of  those  who  surround 
him?  If  it  were  possible  to  inspire  a  child  with  a  regard  for 
his  reputation,  I  grant  witli  Locke  that  wc  might  henceforth 
"  make  of  him  wlialever  we  will,  and  teach  him  to  love  all 
the  forms  of  virtue  " ;  bnt  the  question  is  to  know  whether 
we  can  succeed  in  this,  and  I  doubt  it,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  Locke. 

Kant  has  very  justly  said  :  — 

"  It  is  labor  lost  to  speak  of  duty  to  children.  They  com- 
preliend  it  only  as  a  thing  whose  transgression  is  followed  hy 
the  ferule.  ...  So  one  ought  not  to  try  to  call  into  play  with 
cbildrea  the  feeling  of  shame,  but  to  wait  for  tliis  till  the 
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period  of  youth  comes.     In  fact,  it  cannot  be  developed  in 
them  till  the  idea  of  honor  htis  already  taken  root  there." 

Locke  is  the  dupe  of  the  same  illusion,  both  when  he 
expects  of  the  child  enough  moral  power  so  that  the  sense  of 
honor  sufllces  to  govern  him,  and  when  he  counts  cnougli  on 
his  intellectual  forces  to  desire  to  reason  with  him  from  the 
moment  he  knows  how  to  speak.  For  forming  good  habits 
in  the  child,  and  preparing  him  for  a  life  of  virtue,  there  is 
full  need  of  nil  the  resources  that  nature  and  art  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  educator,  —  sensibility  under  all  its  forms, 
the  calculations  of  self-interest,  the  lights  of  the  intelligence. 
It  is  only  little  by  little,  and  with  the  progress  of  age,  that 
an  exalted  principle,  like  the  sentiment  of  honor  or  theseuU- 
ment  of  duty,  will  be  able  to  emerge  from  out  the  mobile 
humors  of  the  child,  and  dominate  his  actions  like  a  sovereign 
law.  The  moial  pcdagopy  of  Ix>cke  is  certainly  faulty  in  that 
it  is  not  Bufhciently  addressed  to  the  heart,  and  to  the 
potency  of  loving,  which  is  ah'cady  so  great  in  the  child.  I 
add,  that  in  his  haste  to  emancipate  the  child,  to  treat  him  oa 
a  reasonable  creature,  and  to  devdop  in  him  the  principles 
of  self-government,  Locke  was  wrong  in  proscribing  almost 
absolutely  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  good  to  respect  the 
liberty  and  the  dignity  of  the  man  that  is  in  the  child,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  this  respect  degenerate  into  supersti- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  sure  that  to  train  firm  and  robust  wills,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  tbem  early  affranchised  from  all  fear 
aud  all  constraint. 

214.  Condemnation  of  Cohporal  Pcnishmekt. — It  is 
undeniable  that  Locke  has  not  sultlciently  enlarged  the  bases 
of  his  theory  of  n.oral  discipline  ;  but  if  he  has  rested  incom- 
plete in  the  jiositivi;  pnrt  of  his  task,  if  he  has  not  advised 
all  that  should  be  done,  he  has  been  mosc  sM'iCcaft^vW'ft.'Cft't. 
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negative  part,  that  which  consists  in  eliminating  all  that 
ought  not  to  be  done.  The  chapters  devoted  to  punishments 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  corporal  punishments,  count 
among  the  best  in  the  Thoughts,  Rollin  and  Rousseau  have 
often  copied  from  them.  It  is  true  that  Locke  himself  has 
borrowed  the  suggestion  of  them  from  Montaigne.  The 
"severe  mildness"  which  is  the  pedagogical  rule  of  the 
author  of  the  Essays,  is  also  the  rule  of  Locke.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  that  Locke  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rod  the  final  judgment  of  good  sense  :  '*  The  rod  is  a  slavish 
discipline,  which  makes  a  slavish  temper."  He  has  yielded 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time  on  only  one  point,  when  he  admits 
one  exception  to  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the  rod,  and 
tolerates  its  use  in  extreme  cases  to  overcome  the  obstinate 
and  rebellious  resistance  of  the  child.  This  is  going  too  far 
without  any  doubt; /but  to  do  justice  to  the  boldness  of 
Locke's  views,  we  must  consider  how  powerful  the  custom 
then  was,  and  still  is,  in  England,  in  a  country  where  the 
heads  of  institutions  think  themselves  obliged  to  notify  the 
public,  in  the  advertisements  published  in  the  journals,  that 
the  interdiction  of  corporal  punishment  counts  among  the 
advantages  of  their  schools.  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  perseverance  with  which  English  teachers  cling  to  the  old 
and  degrading  customs  of  corrections  b}'  the  rod.  ...  A 
more  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  scholars  seem  to  hold  to  it 
as  much  as  the  teachers."  "In  1818,"  relates  one  of  the 
former  pupils  of  Charterhouse,  "  our  head  master.  Doctor 
Russell,  who  had  ideas  of  his  own,  resolved  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  and  substitute  for  it  a  fine.  Everybody 
resisted  the  innovation.  The  rod  seemed  to  us  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman ;  but  a  fine,  for 
shame  !  The  school  rose  to  the  crv  :  '  Down  with  the  fine  ! 
Long  live  the  rod ! '     The  revolt  triumphed,  and  the  rod  was 
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solemnly  restored.  Then  we  were  glad-hearted  over  the 
affair.  On  the  next  day  after  the  fine  was  abolished,  we 
found,  on  entering  the  class-room,  a  superb  forest  of  birches, 
and  the  two  hours  of  the  session  were  conscientiously  em- 
ployed in  making  use  of  them."  ^'^ 

215.  Intellectual  Education.^ — In  what  concerns  intel- 
lectual education,  Locke  manifestly  belongs  to  the  school, 
small  in  his  time,  but  more  and  more  numerous  to-day,  of 
utilitarian  teachers.  He  would  train,  not  men  of  letters,  or 
of  science,  but  practical  men,  armed  for  the  battle  of  life,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  knowledge  they  will  need  in  order  to  keep 
their  accounts,  administer  their  fortune,  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  their  profession,  and,  finally,  to  fulfill  their  duties  as 
men  and  citizen*.  In  a  word,  he  wrote  for  a  nation  of  trades- 
men and  citizens. 

216.  Utilitarian  Studies.  —  An  undeniable  merit  of 
Locke  is  that  of  having  reacted  against  a  purely  formal  in- 
struction, which  substitutes  for  the  acquisition  of  positive 
and  real  knowledge  a  superfluous  culture,  so  to  speak,  a 
training  in  a  superficial  rhetoric  and  an  elegant  verbiage. 
Locke  disdains  and  condemns  studies  that  do  not  contribute 
directly  to  a  preparation  for  life.     Doubtless  he  goes  a  little 

1  Demogeot  et  Montucci,  de  V Enseignement  secoiidaire  en  Angleterre, 
p.  41. 

3  On  the  question  of  corporal  punishment  in  school,  is  not  M.  Ck>mpayr^ 
too  absolute  in  his  assumptions?  On  what  principle  does  he  base  his 
absolute  condemnation  of  the  rod  ?  What  is  to  be  done  in  those  cases  of 
revolt  against  order  and  decency  that  occur  from  time  to  time  In  most 
schools  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  very  best  teachers  can  govern  without 
resorting  to  this  hateful  expedient ;  but  what  shall  be  done  in  extreme  cases 
by  the  multitude  who  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  teachers  of  this  ideal 
type?  Nor  does  this  question  stand  alone.  Below,  it  is  related  to  family 
discipline  ;  and  above,  to  civil  administration.  If  corporal  punishment  Is 
interdicted  in  the  school,  should  it  not  be  interdicted  in  the  State  ?    C^*) 
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too  far  in  bis  reacUoD  against  the  current  furmalism  and  Id 
his  predilection  for  realism.  He  in  too  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  classical  studies,  if  not  useful  in  the  positive 
sense  of  the  term,  and  not  aatisfyiDg  the  ordiuary  needs  of 
existence,  have  yet  a  higher  utility,  in  the  sense  that  they 
may  become,  in  skillfnl  and  discreet  hands,  an  excellent 
instrument  for  intellectual  discipline  and  the  education  of  the 
judgment.  But  Locke  spoke  to  fanatics  and  pedants,  for 
whom  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  whole  of  instruction,  and 
who,  turning  letters  from  their  true  purpose,  wrongly  made 
a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  the  sole  end,  and  not,  as 
should  be  the  case,  one  of  the  means  of  instruction.  Locke 
is  by  no  means  a  blind  utilitarian,  a  coarse  positivist,  who 
dreams  of  absolutely  abolishing  distnt^i'ested  studies.  He 
wishes  merely  to  put  them  in  their  place,  aud  to  guard  against 
investing  them  with  a  sort  of  exclusive  privilege,  and  against 
sacrificing  to  them  oilier  branches  of  instniction  that  are 
more  essential  and  more  immediately  useful. 

217.  PROonAMME  OF  Sturiks. — As  soon  as  the  child 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  he  sliould  be  taught  to  draw. 
Very  disdainful  of  painting  aud  of  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
whose  benign  and  profound  influence  on  the  souls  of  eliildren 
his  colder  nature  has  not  snlHciently  recognized,  Locke,  by 
way  of  compensation,  recommends  drawing,  because  drawing 
may  be  practically  useful,  and  be  puts  it  on  almost  the  same 
footing  as  reading  and  writing. 

These  elements  once  acquired,  the  child  should  be  drilled 
in  tlie  mother  tongue,  firet  in  reading,  and  afterwards  in 
exercises  in  composition,  in  brief  naiTatives,  in  familial' 
letters,  etc.  The  study  of  a  living  language  (Locke  recom- 
mends Fi'ciK'h  to  his  countrymen)  should  imniediatciy  follow  ; 
and  it  is  only  after  this  has  been  acfpiired  tliat  the  child  shall 
be  put  to  the  study  of  Latin.     Mave   the  omission  of  the 
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.,  Locke's  plan  is  singular);  like  that  which  for  ten 
years  has  been  in  use  in  tlie  French  lyc^es. 

As  to  Latin,  wliich  follows  the  living  language,  Locke 
requires  that  it  shall  be  learned  above  all  through  use, 
through  conversation  if  n  master  can  be  found  who  speaks 
it  fluently,  but  if  not,  through  the  rending  of  authors.  As 
little  of  grammar  as  possible,  no  mcmoriter  exercises,  no 
Latin  composition,  cither  iii  prose  or  verse,  but,  as  soon 
03  possible,  the  reading  of  easy  Latin  texts,  —  these  are  the 
recommendations  of  Locke  that  have  been  too  little  heeded. 
The  purpose  is  no  longer  to  loavti  I^atJn  for  thf  ««!"■  of 
writing  it^eleganlly ;  the  oiiIyjur|)OBe  truly  desirable  is  to 
coTBprehend  the  ajUliots-ghfl_liav»-writtcn  in-that  language. 
The  obstitraTe  partisans  of  Latin  verse  and  convei*8Btion  will 
not  read  without  chagrin  these  earnest  protests  of  Locke 
against  exercises  that  have  been  too  much  abused,  and  that 
impose  on  the  learner  the  torment  of  writing  in  a  language 
which  he  handles  with  difBcnlty,  upon  subjects  which  he  but 
imperfectly  understands.  As  to  Greek,  Locke  proscribes  it 
absolutely.  He  does  not  disparage  the  beauty  of  a  language 
whose  masterpieces,  he  says,  are  tlie  original  source  of  our 
literature  and  science  ;  but  he  reserves  the  knowledge  of  it 
to  the  learned,  to  tlie  lettered,  to  professional  scholars,  and 
he  excludes  it  from  secondary  instruction,  which  ought  to  be 
but  the  school  which  trains  for  active  life.  Thus  relieved, 
classical  instruction  will  more  easily  welcome  the  studies  that 
arc  of  real  use  and  of  practical  application,  —  geography, 
which  Locke  places  in  the  first  rank,  I>ecause  it  is  "  an  exercise 
of  the  eyes  and  memory  "  ;  arithmetic,  which  "is  of  so  general 
use  in  all  parts  of  Hfe  and  business,  that  scarce  anything  can 
be  done  without  it";  then  what  he  somewhat  ambitiously 
calls  astronomy,  and  which  is  in  reality  an  elementary  cos- 
mography i   the  parts  of  geometry  which  are  necesaax^  lci\ 
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"  a  man  of  busiaees  "  ;  chronolt^y  and  history,  "  the  most 
agreeable  aod  the  mosv  iastructive  of  studies"  ;  ethics  and 
common  law,  whicli  do  not  yet  have  a  place  in  French  pro- 
grammes; finally,  natural  philosophy,  that  is,  the  physical 
sciences;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  manual  tiade  and  book- 
keeping. 

218.  AtTRACTivE  Studies.  —  Another  characteristic  of 
Locke's  intellectunl  discipline  is,  that,  utilitarian  in  its  pur- 
pose, the  instruction  which  he  organizes  shall  Iw  attractive 
in  its  methods.  After  hatred  for  the  pedantry  which  use- 
lessly spends  the  powers  of  the  learner  in  barren  studies,  the 
next  strongest  antipathy  of  Locke  is  that  which  is  inspired 
by  the  rigor  of  a  too  didactic  system  of  instruction,  where 
the  methods  are  repnlsiTe,  the  processes  painful,  and  where 
the  teacher  appears  to  his  pupils  only  as  a  bugbear  and  a 
marplot. 

Although  he  may  go  to  extremes  in  this,  he  is  partly  right 
in  wishing  to  bring  into  favor  processes  that  are  inviting  and 
methods  that  are  attractive.  Without  hoping,  as  he  does, 
without  desiring  even,  tliat  the  pupil  may  come  to  make  no 
distinction  between  study  and  other  diversions,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  something  may  be  done  to  alleviate  for 
him  the  first  difficulties  in  learning,  to  entice  and  captivate 
him  without  constraining  him,  and,  finally,  to  spare  him  the 
disgust  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inspired  by  studies  too 
severely  forced  upon  him,  and  which  are  made  the  subject 
of  scoui^es  and  scoldings.  It  is  especially  for  reading  and 
the  firat  exercises  of  the  child  that  Locke  recommends  the 
use  of  instructive  plays.  "  They  may  be  taught  to  read, 
without  perceiving  it  to  be  anything  but  a  sport,  and  play 
themselves  into  that  which  others  are  whipped  for," 

Children  of  every  age  are  jealous  of  tholr  independence 
and  eager  for  pleasure.     No  one  before  Locke  had  so  clearly 
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recK^nized  the  need  of  the  activity  and  liberty  winch  ore 
natural  to  the  child,  or  bo  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  respecting  his  independent  disposition  and  his  personal 
tastes.  Here  again  English  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth 
century  meets  its  illustrious  successor  of  the  ninet«CDth. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  fact  tbat 
the  mind  really  appropriates  only  the  knowledge  tbat  affords 
it  pleasure  and  agreeable  exercise.  Now,  there  is  pleasure 
and  agreeable  excitation  wherever  there  is  the  development 
of  a  normal  activity  corresponding  to  an  instinctive  taste 
and  proportioned  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  child ;  and 
tliere  is  no  real  instruction  save  at  the  expense  of  a  real 
display  of  activity,' 

219.  Should  there  be  Lgarnihg  by  Heart?  —  To  this 
question,  Should  there  be  learning  by  heart?  Locke  gives  a 
resohiLe  reply  in  the  negative.  The  conclusion  is  absolute 
and  false ;  but  the  premises  that  be  assumes  to  justify  his 
conclusion  are,  if  possible,  falser  still,  Locke  sets  out  from 
this  psychological  idea,  tbat  tlie  memory  is  not  susceptible 
of  progress.  He  brings  into  the  discussion  his  scnsnalistic 
prejudices,  his  peculiar  conception  of  the  soul,  which   is 

1  It  is  usually  said  that  a  pupH'a  dlxtasle  (or  a  stud;  Indlcatex  one  ol 
two  things,  either  the  mode  of  prcsiiuting  the  subject  la  bad,  or  it  la  pre- 
sented at  an  unseasonable  period  of  oieutal  development  ;  but  this  distaste 
isqulteaalikely  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  acertain  mode  of  mcutal  activity 
bas  not  yet  been  established  ;  for  until  fairly  esiablislied.  Its  exercise  can- 
not be  pleasurable.  The  assumption  that  Intellectual  ap|ietites  already 
eiist  and  are  w^ting  to  be  gratified,  or  that  they  will  Invariably  appear  at 
certain  pcriodg  of  mental  development,  Is  by  no  means  a  general  law  of 
the  mental  life.  In  many  cases,  these  apjietltes  must  be  created,  and  It 
may  often  be  that  the  studies  employed  for  this  purpose  may  not  at  first 
be  relished.  And  there  are  casea  where,  under  the  best  ol  skill,  this 
relish  may  never  come  ;  and  still,  the  knowledge  or  the  di^^cipline  is 
so  necessary  that  the  sltidles  may  be  enforced  contrary  to  tbe  papll't 
pleasure.    (P.) 
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but  s.  tabtda  rasu,  an  empty  and  inert  capacity,  aod  Dot  a  con- 
geries of  energies  and  of  living  forces  tliat  are  streugtbened 
by  exercise.  He  does  not  believe  tliat  tlie  faculties,  what- 
ever tliey  may  be,  can  grow  and  develop,  and  this  for  the 
good  reason,  according  to  bis  tbinkiug,  that  the  faculties 
have  no  existence. 

But  here  let  liim  speak  for  himself :  — 

"  I  bear  it  is  said  that  children  should  be  employed  in  get- 
ting things  by  heart,  to  exercise  and  improve  tlieir  memories, 
I  would  wish  this  were  said  with  as  much  autliority  and 
reason  as  it  is  with  forwardness  of  assurance,  and  that  this 
practice  were  established  upon  good  obser\-ation  more  tlian 
old  custom.  For  it  is  evident  that  strength  of  memory  is 
owing  to  an  happy  constitution,  and  not  to  any  habitual 
improvement  got  by  exercise.  'Tis  true  what  the  mind  is 
intent  upon,  and,  for  fear  of  letting  it  slip,  often  imprints 
afresh  on  itself  by  frequent  reflection,  that  it  is  apt  to  retain, 
but  still  according  to  its  own  natural  strength  of  retention. 
An  impression  made  on  beeswax  or  lead  will  not  last  so 
long  as  on  brass  or  steel.  Indeed,  if  it  be  renewed  often,  it 
may  last  the  longer  ;  but  every  new  reflecting  on  it  is  a  new 
impression,  and  'tis  from  thence  one  is  to  reckon,  if  one 
would  know  how  long  the  mind  retains  it.  But  the  learning 
pages  of  Latin  by  heart  no  more  fits  the  memory  for  reten- 
tion of  anything  else,  than  the  graving  of  one  sentence  in 
lead  makes  it  the  more  capable  of  retaining  firmly  any  other 
characters," ' 

If  Locke  were  right,  e<bication  would  Iwcome  wholly  im- 
possible ;  for,  in  case  of  all  the  faculties,  education  supposes 
tlie  existence  of  a  natural  germ  which  exercise  fertilizes  am] 
develops. 

1  TkougkU,  edited  by  a  H.  Quick  [Cambridge,  IHM)},  pp.  153-1. 
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220.  A  Tkai>k  should  bk  LF.AitNiiD.  —  Ix>cke,  like  Rous- 
seau, but  for  other  reasons,  wishes  his  pupil  to  learn  a  trade : 

"I  can  not  forbear  to  say,  I  would  have  my  gentlem&u 
learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade;  nay,  two  or  three,  but  one 
more  particularly." ' 

Goussean  will  say  the  same :  "  Recollect  that  It  is  not 
talent  that  I  require  of  you ;  it  is  a  trade,  a  real  trade,  a  purely 
mechanical  art,  in  which  the  hands  work  more  than  the  head." 

But  Locke,  in  having  bis  gentleman  learn  carpentry  or 
:^iculturc,  especially  designed  that  this  physical  labor  should 
lend  the  mind  a  diversion,  an  occasion  for  relaxation  and 
repose,  and  secure  to  the  body  a  useful  exercise.  Rousseau 
is  influenced  by  totally  different  ideas.  What  he  wauts  is, 
first,  that  through  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  £mile  may 
protect  himself  against  need  in  caae  a  revolutionary  crisis 
should  deprive  faim  of  his  wealth.  In  the  second  place, 
Rousseau  obeys  bia  social,  we  might  even  say  his  socialistic, 
preoccupations.  Work,  in  bis  view,  is  a  strict  duty,  from 
which  no  one  can  exempt  himself.  "Rich  or  poor,  every 
idle  citizen  is  a  knave." 

221.  Working  Schools.  —  Although  Locke  ia  almost 
exclusively  preoccupied  with  classical  studies  and  with  a 
gentleman's  education,  nevertheless  he  has  not  remained 
completely  a  stranger  to  questions  of  primary  instmction. 
In  1G97  be  addressed  to  the  English  government  a  remark- 
able document  on  the  importance  of  organizing  "working 
schools"  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  All  children  over 
tliree  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  to  be  collected  iu 
homes  where  they  will  find  labor  and  food.  In  this  way 
Ixicke  thought  to  contend  against  immorality  and  pauperism, 
lie  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  idleness  and  vi^abondagc  of 

1  Thou'jhlt,  p.  177. 
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the  child,  and  lighten  the  care  of  the  mother  who  is  absorbed 
in  her  work.  He  would  also,  through  habits  of  order  and 
discipline,  train  np  steady  men  and  industrious  workmen.  In 
other  terras,  he  attempted  a  work  of  social  regeneration,  and 
the  tutor  of  gentlemen  became  the  educator  of  the  poor. 

222.  Locke  and  Rousseau.  —  In  the  Emile  we  shall 
frequently  find  passages  inspired  by  him  whom  Rousseau 
calls  "  the  wise  Locke."  Perhaps  we  shall  admire  even  more 
the  practical  qualities  ^  and  the  good  sense  of  the  English 
educator  when  we  shall  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
chimeras  of  his  French  imitator.  In  the  case  of  Locke,  we 
have  to  do,  not  with  an  author  who  wishes  to  shine,  but  with 
a  mau  of  sense  and  judgment  who  expresses  his  opinions, 
and  who  has  no  other  pretense  than  to  understand  himself  and 
to  be  comprehended  by  others.  To  appreciate  the  Thoughts 
at  their  full  value,  they  should  not  be  read  till  after  having 
re-read  the  Emile ^  which  is  so  much  indebted  to  them.  Qn 
coming  from  the  reading  of  Rousseau,  after  the  brilliant 
glare  and  almost  the  giddiness  occasioned  his  reader  by  a 
writer  of  genius  whose  imagination  is  ever  on  the  wing, 
whose  passion  urges  him  on,  and  who  mingles  with  so  many 
exalted  truths,  hasty  paradoxes,  and  nois}'  declamations^  it 
is  like  repose  and  a  delicious  unbending  to  the  spirit  to  W 
to  the  study  of  Locke,  and  to  find  a  train  of  thought  always 
equable,  a  style  simple  and  dispassionate,  an  author  always 
master  of  himself,  always  correct,  notwithstanding  some 
errors,  and  a  book,  finall}*,  filled,  not  with  flashes  and  smoke, 
but  witli  a  light  that  is  agreeable  and  pure. 

[223.  Anaiatical  Summary.  —  1.  This  study  illustrates 
the  fact  that  tlio  aims  aiul  methods  of  education  are  deter- 
mined  by   the   types   of    thought,    philosophical,    political. 
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religious,  scientific,  and  social,  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
ascendent;  and  also  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
adopt  extreme  views. 

2.  The  subjective  tendency  of  human  thought  is  typified 
by  the  Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  objective  tendency  by 
the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  from  these  two  main  sources 
have  issued  two  distinctive  schools  of  educators,  the  formal- 
ists and  the  realists,  the  first  holding  that  the  main  purpose 
of  education  is  discipline,  training,  or  formation,  and  the 
other,  that  this  purpose  is  furnishing  instruction  or  informa- 
tion. This  line  is  distinctly'  drawn  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  two  schools  are  typified  by  Malebranche 
and  Locke. 

*§.    The  spirit  of  reaction  is  exhibited  in  the  opposition  to 

» 

classical  studies,  in  the  effort  to  convert  study  into  a  diver- 
sion, in  the  use  of  milder  means  of  discipline,  and  in  the 
importance  attached  to  useful  studies.  In  these  particulars 
the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  intensified.] 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.  —  JACQUELINE  PASCAL  AND  MADAME  DE 
MAINTENON. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY;  MADAME 
DB    8±V1Gn6;    the    ABBfe  FLEURY  ;   EDUCATION    IN   CONVENTS;    PORT 

royal  and  the  regulations  of  jacqueline  pascal;  general 
impression;  severity  and  affection;  general  character  of 
SAiNi  xJYr;  two  periods  in  the  institution  of  saint  cyr; 
dramatic  representations;  the  reform  of  1692;  the  part 
played  by  madame  de  maintenon;  her  pedagogical  writ- 
ings;   interior    organization    of    saint    cyr;    distrust    of 

reading;  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  NEGLECTED;  INSTRUCTION  INSUF- 
FICIENT; MANUAL  labor;  MORAL  EDUCATION;  DISCREET  DEVO- 
TION; SIMPLICITY  IN  ALL  THINGS;  F^NELON  AND  SAINT  CYR ; 
GENERAL  JUDGMENT;   ANALYTICAL   SUMMARY. 


224.  The  Education  of  Women  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  — The  Educatioji  of  Girls  of  F^nelon  has  shown  us 
how  far  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  able  to  go 
in  what  concerns  the  education  of  women,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  liberal  theories  on  the  subject;  but  in  practice, 
save  in  brilliant  exceptions,  even  the  modest  and  imperfect 
ideal  of  F^nelon  was  far  from  being  attained. 

Chrjsale  was  not  alone  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  in 
the  Learned  Ladies :  — 

*'It  is  not  very  proper,  and  for  several  reasons,  that  a 
woman  should  study  and  know  so  many  things.  To  train  the 
minds  of  her  children  in  good  morals  and  manners,  to  super- 
intend her  household,  by  keeping  an  eye  on  her  servants, 
and  to  control  the  expenditures  with  economy,  ought  to  b^ 
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her  study  and  pbiloso[)li}'."  '  It  is  true  that  Moli^re  himself 
did  not  sympatliizc  witL  tlie  prejudices  wliose  expression  he 
put  iu  the  mouth  of  hie  comic  character,  and  that  he  con- 
chides  that  a  woman  "  may  be  enlightened  on  every  suhject" 
("  Jc  consens  qu'une  femme  ait  des  ctart^s  de  tout").  But 
in  real  fact  and  in  practice,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chrysale 
that  prevailed.  Even  in  the  higher  classes,  woman  held 
herself  aloof  from  instruction,  and  from  things  intellectual. 
Madame  Racine  had  never  seen  played,  and  had  probably 
never  read,  the  tragedies  of  her  husband. 

225.  Madame  de  Sbvigne.  —  However,  the  seventeeuth 
century  was  not  wanting  in  women  of  talent  or  genius,  who 
might  have  made  an  eloquent  pica  ]/i  behalf  of  their  sex ;  but 
they  were  content  to  give  personal  examples  of  a  high  order, 
without  any  anxiety  to  be  imitated.  Madame  de  Lafayette 
made  beautiful  translations  from  Latin ;  Madame  Dacier 
was  a  humanist  of  the  first  order ;  and  Madame  de  S^vignd 
knew  the  modern  languages  as  well  as  the  ancient.  No  one 
has  better  described  the  advantage  of  reading.  She  recom- 
mends the  reading  of  romances  in  the  following  t«rms  :  — 

"  I  found  that  a  young  man  became  generous  and  brave 
iu  seeing  my  heroes,  and  that  a  girl  became  genteel  and  wise 
in  rending  Cleopatra.  There  are  occasionally  some  who  take 
things  aomcwhat  amiss,  but  they  would  perhaps  do  scarcely 
any  belter  if  they  could  iwt  read."  ' 

Madame  de  S^vignS  had  her  daughter  read  Descartes,  and 
her  granddaughter  FauUne,  the  tragedies  of  Corneille. 

"For  my  part,"  she  said,  "if  I  were  to  bring  up  my 
granddaughter,  I  would  have  her  read  what  is  good,  but  not 
too  simple.     I  would  reason  with  her." ' 
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22G.  The  Abbe  Flecbt.  —  But  Madame  de  S^vigD^  and 
Madame  de  Grignan  were  but  brilliaot  exceptions.  If  one 
were  to  doubt  the  ignorance  of  the  women  of  this  period,  it 
would  suffice  to  read  this  striking  piiasage  from  the  Abb6 
Fleury,  the  assistant  of  F^iielon  in  tlie  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourgognc  :  — 

"This,  doubtless,  will  be  a  great  paradox,  that  women 
ought  to  learn  anything  else  than  their  catechism,  sewing, 
and  different  little  pieces  of  work,  singing,  dancing,  and 
dressing  in  the  fasliion,  aud  to  make  a  fine  courtesy.  As 
things  now  go,  this  constitutes  all  their  education."  * 

Fleury  desires  somethiug  else  for  woman.  He  demands 
that  she  learn  to  write  correctly  in  French,  and  that  she 
study  logic  and  arithmetic.  But  we  need  not  fear  lest  the 
liberalism  of  a  thinker  of  the  seventeenth  century  carry  him 
too  far.  Fleury  admits,  for  example,  that  history  is  abso- 
lutely useless  to  women. 

227,  Education  in  the  Convents^ — It  is  almost  exclu* 
sively  in  convents  that  young  girls  then  received  what 
passed  for  an  education.  Tbe  religious  congregations  that 
devoted  themselves  to  female  education  were  numberless; 
we  note,  for  example,  among  the  most  celebrated,  Uie  Ursu- 
lines,  founded  in  1537 ;  the  Associ.'ition  of  the  Angelics, 
established  in  Italy  in  153C  ;  and  tJie  Onler  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth. But,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  names,  all  the 
convents  for  girls  resemble  one  another.  In  all  of  them 
woman  was  educated  for  heaven,  or  for  a  life  of  devotion. 
Spiritual  exercises  formed  tlie  only  occupation  of  the  pupils, 
and  study  was  scaicely  taken  into  account. 

228.  Port  Boyal  and  the  Regulations  of  Jacqueline 
Pascal.  — The  best  means  of  penetrating  into  tlie  inner  lite 

1  Traill  du  cAoii  ct  <k  .'«  m^lltodf  dct  iluJfn,  Chap,  xixvin. 
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of  the  convonts  of  the  seveDteeDth  century  is  to  read  the 
Regulations  for  CJiildren,  written  towaids  1 C57  by  Jacqueline 
Pascal,  Sister  Saint  Eupfacmia.  The  education  of  girls 
interested  the  Jariseriists  not  less  than  the  education  of 
men ;  but  in  this  respect.  Port  Royal  is  far  from  deserving 
the  £n)e  encomiums  in  both  cases. 

229.  General  Iufression.  — There  is  nothing  so  sombre 
and  sad  as  the  interior  of  their  institution  for  girls,  and 
nothiug  so  austere  as  the  rules  of  Jacqueline  Pascal. 

"A  strange  emotion,  even  at  the  distance  of  centuries, 
is  eaase<l  by  the  sight  of  those  children  keeping  silent  or 
speaking  in  a  whisper  from  rising  till  retiring,  never  walking 
except  between  two  nuns,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 
in  order  to  make  it  impossible,  by  slackening  their  pace  on 
the  pretext  of  some  indisposition,  for  them  to  hold  any  com- 
munication ;  working  in  such  a  way  as  never  to  be  in  com- 
panies of  two  or  three ;  passing  from  meditation  to  prayer, 
and  from  prayer  to  instruction ;  learning,  besides  the  cate- 
chism, nothing  bnt- reading  and  writing;  and,  on  Sunday, 
'  a  little  arithmetic,  theBlder  from  one  to  two  o'clock,  and 
the  younger  from  two  to  half  past  two ' ;  the  hands  always 
busy  to  prevent  tlie  mind  from  wandering ;  but  without 
being  able  to  become  att:iched  to  tlicir  work,  which  would 
please  God  as  much  the  more  as  it  pleased  themselves  the 
less;  opposing  all  their  natural  inclinations,  and  despising 
the  attentions  due  the  body  '  destined  to  serve  as  food  for 
worms ' ;  doing  notliing,  in  a  word,  except  in  the  spirit  of 
mortification.  Imngiue  those  days  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
hours,  slowly  suci-ecding  one  another,  and  weighing  down 
on  the  heads  of  those  poor  little  sisters,  for  six  or  eiglit 
years  in  that  dreary  solitude,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
bring  in  the  stir  of  life,  save  the  sound  of  the  bell  announc- 
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ing  a  change  of  exercise  or  of  pcnaucc,  and  you  will  com- 
prehend F6nGlon's  feeling  of  sadness  when  he  epeakg  of  the 
shadows  of  that  deep  cavern  in  which  was  imprisoned  and, 
as  it  were,  bniied  the  youth  of  girls."  * 

230.  Severity  and  Love. — The  severity  of  the  Begttla- 
tions  is  such  that  tJie  editor,  M.  de  Pontchartrain,  also  a 
Jansenist,  allows  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  from 
all  children  *'  so  complete  a  silence  and  so  formal  a  life  " ; 
and  requires  that  the  mistresses  shall  try  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions. VXx>ve  must  be  united  with  severity.  Jacqueline 
Pascal  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  of  this  opinion,  since 
she  declares  that  only  God  must  be  loved.  However,  not- 
withstanding her  habitual  severity,  human  tenderness  some- 
times asserts  its  rights  in  the  rules  which  she  established. 
We  feel  that  she  loves  more  than  she  confesses,  those  young 
girls  whom  she  calls  "little  doves."  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Eegtdationa  incite  the  pnpils  to  eat  of  what  is  placed 
before  them  indifferently,  and  to  begin  with  what  thej'  like 
the  least,  through  a  spirit  of  penitence ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jacqueline  writes;  "They  must  be  exhorted  to  take 
sufficient  nourishment  so  as  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
become  weakened,  and  this  is  why  care  is  taken  that  they 
have  eaten  enough."  And  so  there  is  a  touching  solicitude 
that  is  almost  maternal  in  this  remark :  "  As  soon  as  they 
h.ive  retired,  each  particular  bed  must  be  visited,  to  see 
whether  all  proprieties  have  been  ol>seiTed,  and  whether  the 
children  are  well  covered  in  winter."  The  mystic  sisti-rof 
the  ascetic  Pascal  has  moments  of  tenderness.  "  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  cease  to  feel  pity  for  them,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  tc  them  in  every  way  that  we  can, 
but  without  letting  them  know  that  we  have  thus  conde. 

'  Grdard,  Memuire  eur  i'eneeli/iKmfni  lemndaire  detfiUei,  p.  B6. 
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scended."  However,  the  dominiiat  conception  ever  reap- 
pearing, 18  the  idea  that  human  nature  ia  evil ;  that  we  have 
to  do  with  rebellious  spirits  whicli  must  be  conquered,  nud 
that  they  deserve  no  commiseration. 

There  is  a  deal  of  anxiety  to  make  study  agreeable ! 
Jacqueline  directs  her  pupils  to  work  at  the  very  things  that 
are  most  repulsive,  because  the  work  that  will  please  God 
the  most  is  that  which  will  please  them  the  least.  The 
ext«nor  manifestations  of  friendship  are  forbidden,  and 
]K>ssibly  friendship  itself.  "  Our  pupils  shall  shun  everj'  sort 
of  familiarity  one  towards  another." 

Insti-uction  is  reduced  to  the  catechism,  to  the  application 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  to  reading,  and  to  writing.  Arith- 
metic is  not  tanght  save  on  hoIida3'B.  It  seems  that  memory 
is  the  only  faculty  that  Jacqueline  wishes  to  have  developed. 
"This  opens  their  minds,  gives  tliem  occupation,  and  keeps 
them  from  evil  thoughts."  Have  we  not  reason  to  say  thai 
at  Port  Royal  women  have  leas  value  than  men !  What  a 
distance  between  the  solid  instruction  of  Lancelot's  and 
Nicole's  pupils  and  the  ignorance  of  Jacqueline  Pascal's! 
Even  when  the  men  of  I'ort  Royal  speak  of  the  education 
of  women,  they  have  more  lihcral  ideas  than  those  which  arc 
applied  at  their  side.  Nicole  declares  that  books  are  neces- 
sary even  in  convents  for  girls,  because  it  is  necessary  "  to 
sustain  prayer  by  reading." 

231.  Gekeral  CiiAnACTER  of  Saint  CrK.  —  In  leaving 
Port  Koyal  for  Saint  Cyr,  we  seem,  on  coming  out  of  a 
profound  night,  to  perceive  a  ray  of  light.  Without  doubt, 
Madame  de  Maiutenou  has  not  yet,  as  a  teacher,  all  that 
breadth  of  view  that  could  be  desired.  Her  work  is  far 
from  being  faultless,  but  the  founding  of  Saint  Cyr  (1C86) 
was  none  the  less  a  considerable  innovation.  "  Saint  Cyi," 
it  has  been  said,  ' '  is  not  a  convent.     It  ia  &  a\tw,V  t'fe'vsiJi^x 
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ment  devoted  to  tlie  lay  education  of  young  women  of 
Doble  birth ;  it  is  a  bold  and  intelligent  secularizntioo  of  the 
educatiou  of  women."  There  is  eome  excese  of  praise  in 
this  statement,  and  the  lay  character  of  Saint  Cyr  is  very 
questionable.  Lavall^c,  an  admirer,  could  write:  "The 
iusti'uctioDS  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  arc  doubtless  too 
religious,  too  monastic."  Let  us  grant,  however,  that 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  after  baying  founded  Saint 
Cyr,  was  the  director  of  it,  extra  muros,  and  even  taught 
there,  at  stated  times,  is  personally  the  first  lay  teacher  of 
France.  Let  us  grant,  also,  that  at  least  in  the  beginning, 
and  up  to  1C92,  the  women  cntiustcd  with  the  work  of 
instruction  were  not  iiuus  iu  the  absolute  sense  of  tlie  term. 
They  were  not  lx>und  hy  solemn  and  absolute  vows. 

But  this  character  relatively  laic,  and  this  rupture  with 
monastic  traditions,  were  not  maintained  during  the  whole 
life  of  the  institution. 

232.  Two  Periods  is  the  History  of  Saint  Cra.  — 
Saint  Cyr,  in  fact,  passetl,  within  a  few  years,  through  two 
very  different  periods,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  followed 
in  succession  two  almost  opposite  currents.  For  the  first 
years,  from  1C8C  to  101)2,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is 
broad  and  liberal ;  the  education  is  brilliant,  perhaps  too 
much  so ;  literary  exercises  and  dramatic  representations 
have  an  honored  place.  Saint  Cyr  is  an  institution  inclining 
to  worldtiness,  bettor  fitted  to  train  women  of  intellect  tiiaa 
good  economists  and  housewives.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
i|uickly  saw  that  she  had  taken  a  false  route,  and,  from 
16'J2,  slie  reacted,  not  without  excess,  against  the  tendencies 
which  she  had  at  first  obeyed.  She  conceived  an  extreme 
distrust  of  liteiary  studies,  and  cut  off  all  she  eouhl  from  tliu 
instruction,  in  ordei-  to  give  her  entire  thought  to  the  moral 
sad  practical  qualities  of  her  pupils.     Saint  Cyr  became  a 
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convent,  with  a  little  more  libertv,  doubtless,  than  there  was 
in  the  other  monasteries  of  the  time,  but  it  was  a  convent 
still. 

233.  Dramatic  REi-KESENTATiONe.  —  It  was  the  notorious 
siieeesB  of  the  performance  of  Anihomaque  and  Enther  that 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  original  intentions  of  Madame 
de  Mainteuon.  Esther,  in  particular,  was  the  great  event 
of  the  first  years  of  Saint  Cyr.  Raciue  distributed  the 
parts ;  Boileau  conducted  the  training  in  elocution ;  and  the 
entire  Court,  the  king  at  the  head,  came  to  applaud  and 
entertain  the  prettj  actresses,  who  left  notliiug  undone  to 
please  their  spectators.  Heads  were  a  little  turned  by  all 
this ;  dissipation  crept  into  the  school.  The  pupils  were 
no  longer  willing  to  sing  iu  church,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their 
voices.  Evidently  the  route  was  now  over  a  dangerous 
declivity.  The  institution  had  been  turned  from  its  purpose. 
Matters  were  in  a  way  to  establish,  under  another  form, 
another  HAtel  de  Rambouillet.* 

234.  Reform  op  1(592.  —  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ladies  of  Saint  Louis,  charged  with  the  direction  of  Saint 
Cyr,  did  not  found  a  monastic  order  properly  so-called ;  but, 
when  Madame  de  Maintenon  resolved  to  reform  the  general 
spirit  of  the  house,  she  thought  it  necessary  to  transfonn 
Saint  Cyr  into  a  monastery,  and  she  founded  the  Order  of 
Saint  Augustine. 

'  "  The  name  generally  given  ia  a  soclikl  circle,  which  for  mace  than  halt 
a  century  gathered  around  Catherine  de  Vironne,  marquise  de  RaniboDillct, 
and  her  daoRhter,  Julie  d'Atiiieniics,  duchesa  de  Montausie  nd  whi  I 
exercised  a  very  [^onspicuoua  fnfltieiice  on  Frencli  language,  a  re  and 
ilvilliatlon. .  .  .  Her  house  Boon  became  the  place  where  a  who  had 
genius,  wit.  learning,  talent,  or  taste,  assembled,  and  from  t  n    ns 

originaled  the  French  Academy, the  highest  authority  of  Fre  h  ra  on 
and  the  salum,  the  most  prominent  feature  n(  French  civllIrA 
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But  what  she  chauged  in  particular  was  the  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  the  programme  of  studies. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  has  herself  recited,  in  a  memorable 
letter,^  the  reasons  of  that  reform  which  modified  so  pro- 
foundly the  character  of  Saint  Cyr :  — 

"  The  sorrow  I  feel  for  the  girls  of  Saint  Cyr,"  she  said, 
"  can  be  cured  only  by  time  and  by  an  entire  cJiange  in  the 
education  that  we  have  given  them  up  to  this  hour.  It  is 
very  just  that. I  should  suffer  for  this,  since  I  have  contri- 
buted to  it  more  than  any  one  else.  .  .  .  The  whole  establish- 
ment has  been  the  object  of  my  pride,  and  the  ground  for 
this  feeling  has  been  so  real  that  it  has  gone  to  extremes  that 
I  never  intended.  God  knows  that  I  wished  to  establish 
virtue  at  Saint  Cyr,  but  I  have  built  upon  the  sand.  Not 
having,  what  alone  can  make  a  solid  foundation,  I  wished 
the  girls  to  be  witty,  high-spirited,  and  trained  to  think ;  I 
have  succeeded  in  this  purpose.  They  have  wit,  and  they 
use  it  against  us.  They  are  high-spirited,  and  are  more 
heady  and  haughty  than  would  be  becoming  in  a  royal 
princess.  Speaking  after  the  manner  of  the  world,  we  have 
trained  their  reason,  and  have  made  them  talkative,  pre- 
sumptuous, inquisitive,  bold  .  .  .  witt}-,  —  such  characters  as 
even  we  who  have  trained  them  cannot  abide.  .  .  .  Let  us 
seek  a  remedy,  for  we  must  not  be  discouraged.  ...  As 
many  little  things  form  pride,  many  little  things  will  destroy 
it.  Our  girls  have  been  treated  with  too  much  consideration, 
have  been  petted  too  much,  treated  too  gently.  We  must 
now  leave  them  more  to  themselves  in  their  class-rooms, 
make  them  observe  the  daily  regulations,  and  speak  to  them 
of  scarcely  anything  else.  .  .  .  Pray  to  God,  and  ask  Him  to 
change  their  hearts ;  and  that  He  may  give  to  all  of  them 

^  See  the  Letter  to  Madame  de  Fontaine,  general  mistress  of  the  school^ 
Sept.  20,  1G9L 
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bumilit;.  Tbere  should  aot  be  mucb  conversation  witb  tbem 
on  the  subject.  Everything  at  Saint  Cyr  istniule  a  matter  of 
discourse.  We  often  speak  of  simplicity,  aud  try  to  define 
it  correctly  .  .  .  and  yet,  in  practice,  the  girls  make  merry  in 
saying  :  '  Through  simijUcity  I  take  tbe  best  place  ;  througli 
simplicity  I  am  going  to  commend  myself.'  Our  girls  must 
be  cured  of  that  icsting  turu  of  mind  which  I  have  given 
tlipm.  ,  .  .  We  have  wished  to  shun  the  pettiness  of  certain 
convents,  and  God  hns  punished  us  for  this  haughty  spirit. 
Tliere  is  no  house  in  the  world  that  has  more  need  of  humility 
within  and  without  than  our  own.  Its  situation  near  the 
Court ;  the  air  of  favor  that  pervades  it ;  the  favors  of  a 
great  king;  the  offices  of  a  person  of  consideration,  —  all 
these  snares,  so  full  of  danger,  should  lead  us  to  take  meas- 
ureB  directly  contrary  to  those  we  have  really  taken.  ,  .  . " 

235.  The  Part  plated  by  Madaue  de  Maintenon.  — 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  respecting  the  tone  of  the  edu- 
cational work  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  caoDot  bo  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  admirable  zeal  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  her 
indefatigable  devotion  to  the  success  of  her  favorite  under- 
taking. Tbe  vocation  of  the  teacher  was  evidently  hers. 
For  more  than  tbiity  years,  from  1686  to  1717,  she  did  not 
cease  to  visit  Saint  Cyr  every  day,  sometimes  at  six  in  the 
morning.  She  wrote  for  the  directresses  and  for  the  pupils 
counsels  and  regulations  that  fill  several  volumes.  Nothing 
which  concerns  "  her  children  "  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
her.  She  devotes  her  attention  to  their  meals,  their  sleep, 
their  toilet,  as  well  as  to  their  character  and  their  instruc- 
tion :  — 

"  The  affairs  wc  discuss  at  Court  are  bagatelles ;  those  at 
Saint  Cyr  arc  the  more  important ."  "  May  that  establish- 
ment last  as  long  as  France,  and  France  as  long  as  the  world. 
Nothing  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  ch\\di%u  ol  ^usX.^'j^^ 
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It  is  not  teudeniess,  it  is  well  known,  tliat  cbaracterizea 
the  Boul  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  but,  at  SaiDt  Cyt,  from 
being  formal  and  cold,  wliick  is  her  usual  state,  she  becomes 
loving  and  tender :  — 

"  Forget  nothing  that  ma)'  save  the  souls  of  our  young 
girls,  that  may  fortify  their  healih  and  preserve  their  form." 

One  day,  as  she  had  come  to  the  school,  as  her  custom  was, 
to  consult  with  the  uune,  a  company  of  girls  passed  by  raising 
a  cloud  of  dust.  The  nuns,  fearing  that  Madame  de  Iilain- 
teuon  was  annoyed  by  it,  requested  them  to  withdraw. 
"  Pray,  let  the  dear  gills  be,"  replied  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon;  "I  love  them  even  to  the  dust  they  raise."  Con- 
versely, as  it  were,  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  consulted  on 
the  question  of  knowing  whether  they  were  willing  always  to 
be  beaten  and  clawed  by  tlieir  old  roaster,  replied  affirm- 
atively :  they  loved  him  even  to  his  claws ! 

^  236.  Her  Pedagogical  Writings.  —It  is  only  in  our 
day  that  the  works  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  have  been 
published  in  the  integrity  of  their  text,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  Th^ophile  Lavall^e.  For  the  most  part,  these  long  and 
interesting  letters  are  devoted  to  education  and  to  Saint  Cyr. 
These  are,  first,  the  Letters  and  Conversations  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Girls.^  These  letters  were  written  from  day  to  day, 
and  are  addressed,  sometimes  to  the  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr,  and 
sometimes  to  the  pupils  themselves.  "We  find  in  them," 
says  Lavall^e,  "  for  all  circumstances  and  for  all  times,  the 
most  solid  teaching,  masterpieces  of  good  sense,  of  natural- 
ness, and  of  truth,  and,  finally,  instructions  relative  to  educa- 
tion that  approach  perfection.  The  Conve rsaliona  ongiaated 
in  the  consultations  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  during 
the  recreations  or  the  recitations,  either  with  the  ladies  or 

1  Two  volumeB,  2d  edition,  1B61. 
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with  the  joung  womeD,  who  themaelves  collected  and  edited 
the  words  of  tieir  governeaa." 

After  the  Letters  and  Conversations  comes  the  Counsels  to 
Young  Women  v:ho  enter  Society,^  wliich  eoatain  general 
advice,  conversations  or  dialogues,  and,  finallj',  proverbs, 
that  is,  short  dramatic  compositions,  designed  at  once  to 
instruct  and  amuse  the  young  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr.  These 
essajs  are  not  admirably  in  all  respects  ;  most  often  they  are 
lacking  in  imagination ;  and  JMadame  de  Slaiiitenon,  though 
an  imitation  of  F^nelon,  makes  a  misuse  of  indirect  instruc- 
tion, of  artifice,  and  of  amusement,  in  order  to  teach  some 
moral  commonplaces  by  insitmation.  Here  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  these  proverbs:  T/ie  occasion  makes  the  rogue; 
Women  make  and  unmake  the  hon^e;  lliere  is  no  situation 
more  embarrassijig  than  that  of  holding'  the  handle  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan. 

Finally,  let  us  note  the  third  collection,  the  Historical  and 
Instructive  Letters  addressed  to  the  Ladies  of  Saint  Cyr.'' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  out  of  these  numerous  volumes, 
where  repetitions  abound,  there  have  not  been  extracted,  in 
a  methodical  manner,  a  few  huudrcd  pages  which  should 
contain  the  substance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  tliinking 
on  educational  questions, 

237.  Interior  Organization.  — The  puri>ose  of  the  found- 
ing of  Saint  Cjr  was 'to  assure  to  the  two  huiidicd  and  fifty 
daughters  of  the  poor  nobility,  and  to  the  children  of  olflcera 
dead  or  disabled,  an  educational  retreat  where  they  wouhl  lie 
suitably  educated  so  aa  to  be  prepared  for  becoming  either 
nuns,  if  this  was  tbcir  vocation,  or,  the  more  oft«n,  good 
mothers.  As  M.  Gr^ard  has  justly  observed,  "the  very 
conception  of  an   estalilishment  of  this  kind,  the   idea  of 

1  Two  volumBa,  I»67,  "  Two  volumes,  16Q0, 
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making  France  pay  the  debt  of  France,  educating  the  cliil* 
dren  of  those  who  had  given  her  their  blood,  proceeds  from 
a  feeling  up  to  that  time  unknown. "' 

Consequently,  children  of  the  tenderestyeara,  from  six  or 
Heven,  were  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  there  to  be  cared  for  till 
the  age  of  marriage,  till  eighteen  and  twenty. 

The  young  girb  were  divided  iuto  four  classes,  —  the  reds, 
the  greens,  the  yellows,  and  the  blues.  The  blues  were  the 
largest,  and  they  wore  the  royal  colors.  Each  class  was 
divided  into  five  or  six  bands  or  familiea,  of  eight  or  ten 
pupils  each. 

The  ladies  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordinarily  taken  from  the 
pupils  of  the  school.  They  were  forty  in  number, — the  supe- 
rior, the  assistant  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  superior, 
the  mistress  of  the  novices,  the  general  mistress  of  the 
classes,  the  mistresses  of  the  classes,  etc. 

The  c.ipital  defect  of  Saint  Cyr  is,  that,  as  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  residence  is  absolute  and  the  sequestra- 
tion complete.  From  her  fifth  to  her  twentieth  year  the 
young  girl  belongs  entirely  to  Saint  Cyr.  She  scarcely 
knows  her  parents.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  many 
cases  she  has  lost  them,  and  that  iu  some  cases  she  conld 
expect  only  bad  examples  from  them.  But  no  matter;  tlie 
general  rule,  which  interrupted  family  intercourse  to  tlio 
extent  of  almost  abolishing  it,  cannot  obtain  our  approbation. 
Tlie  girl  was  permitted  to  see  her  pareuts  only  tliree  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  even  then  those  interviews  would  last  only 
for  a  half  an  hour  each  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  mis- 
tress. There  was  permission  to  write  family  letters  from 
time  to  time;  but  as  though  she  mistrusted  the  iiaturat  im- 
pulses of  the  beait,  and  the  fiee  outpouring  of  filial  affuction, 
Madame  dc  Maiutcnon  had  taken  care  to  compose  some  models 

'W.  Or^rd,  H^Bioirc  siir  Icnieiijmmtnl  icponduire  ili:sjilles,lSS2,  p.63l 
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of  these  letters.  With  more  of  reason  than  of  feeling,  Miulamo 
de  Maiat«non  is  not  exempt  from  a  certain  coldnees  of  heart. 
It  seems  that  she  would  impose  on  her  pupils  the  extraordi- 
nary habits  of  her  own  family.  She  recollected  having  been 
kissed  only  twice  by  her  mother,  on  her  forehead,  and  then 
only  after  a  long  separation. 

238.  Distrust  of  Reading.  —  After  the  reforms  of  1692, 
the  instructioD  at  Saint  Cyr  became  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.  Reading,  writing,  and  counting  were  taught, 
but  scarcely  anything  besides.  Reading,  in  general,  was 
viewed  with  distrust:  "  Teach  girls  to  be  very  sparing  as  to 
reading,  and  always  to  prefer  manual  labor  instead."  Books 
of  a  secular  nature  were  interdicted ;  only  works  of  piety 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  such  as  the  Tnti-oductlon  to  a 
Devout  Life,  by  Saiut  Francois  de  Salles,  and  the  Confessions 
of  Saint  Augustine.  "  Renounce  intellectual  culture  "  is  the 
perpetual  injunction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

"  We  miist  educate  citizens  for  citizenship.  It  is  not  tlie 
question  of  giving  them  intellectual  culture.  We  must 
preach  family  duties  to  them,  obedience  to  husband,  and  care 
for  children.  .  .  .  Reading  does  more  harm  than  gooti  to 
young  girls.  .  .  .  Books  make  witlings  and  excite  an  in- 
satiable curiosity." 

239.  The  Studt  of  History  Neglected. — To  judge  of 
the  spirit  of  Saint  Cyr,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual 
education,  it  suffices  to  not«  the  littie  importance  that  was 
there  given  to  history.  This  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
question  whether  it  were  not  best  to  prohibit  the  study  of 
French  history  entirely.  Madame  de  Itlaintcnon  consents  to 
have  it  taught,  but  only  just  enough  so  that  "  pupils  may 
not  confuse  the  succession  of  our  kings  with  the  princes  of 
other  countries,  and   not  take   a  Rum&u  cm'^tc^T  ^^^  «x^ 
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empei-or  of  China  or  Jfipan,  a  kiug  of  Spain  or  of  England 
for  a  king  of  Persia  or  of  Siam."  As  to  the  history  of  auti- 
qnitj,  it  must  be  liekl  in  mistrust  for  the  very  reason — who 
vould  believe  it?  —  of  the  beautiful  examples  of  virtue  that 
it  contains.  "I  should  fear  that  those  grand  examples  of 
generosity  and  heroism  would  give  our  young  girls  too  much 
elevation  of  spiiit,  and  make  them  vain  and  pretentious." 
Have  we  not  some  right  to  feel  surprised  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  is  alarmed  at  the  thought ofrai'sni^  the  intelligence 
of  woman?  It  is  true  that  she  doubtless  thought  of  the 
romantic  exaggerations  produced  by  the  reading  of  tlie  Cyrvs 
the  Great  and  other  writings  of  Mile,  de  Scud^ry.  Let  us 
add,  besides,  to  excuse  tlie  shortcomings  of  the  prc^amme 
of  Saint  Cyr  in  the  matter  of  history,  that  even  for  boys  in 
the  colleges  of  the  University,  the  order  that  introduced  the 
teaching  of  history  into  tlie  classes  dates  only  from  1G95. 

240.  Insufficient  iNsrnutn'iON. — "Our  day,"  says  Laval- 
l^e,  "  would  not  accept  that  education  in  which  instruction 
properly  so-called  was  but  a  secondary  matter,  and  entirely 
gacriiiced  to  the  manner  of  training  the  heart,  the  reason,  and 
the  character ;  and  an  education,  tjx>,  that,  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  details,  was  wholly  religions.'  The  error  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  consists  essentially  in  the  wbh  to  develop  the 
moral  virtues  in  souls  scarcely  instructed,  scarcely  enlightened. 
Tliere  was  much  moral  discoursing  at  Saint  Cyr.  If  it  did 
not  always  bear  fruit,  it  was  because  the  seed  fell  into  intel- 
ligences that  were  but  little  cultivated. 

"  Our  young  women  are  not  to  be  made  scholarly.  Women 
never  know  except  by  halves,  and  the  little  that  tlicy  know 
usually  makes  them  conceited,  disdainful,  chatty,  and  dis- 
gusted with  serious  things." 

241.  Manual  Labor.  —  If  intellectual  education  was 
neglected  at  Saint  Cyr,  by  way  of  comiiensation  great  attcn- 
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tioD  was  paid  to  manual  educatioa.  The  girls  were  there 
taught  to  sew,  to  embroider,  to  knit,  and  to  matie  tapestry ; 
and  there  was  also  made  there  all  the  linen  for  the  house, 
the  infirmary,  and  the  chapel,  aud  the  dresses  and  clothing 
of  the  ladies  and  the  pupils :  — 

"  But  no  exquisite  productions,"  says  Madame  de  Maint£- 
non,  "nor  of  very  elaborate  design;  none  of  those  flimsy 
edgings  in  embroidery  or  tapestry,  which  are  of  no  use." 

With  what  good  grace  Madame  de  Maintenon  ever  preaches 
the  gospel  of  labor,  of  which  she  herself  gave  the  example ! 
In  the  coaches  of  tlie  king,  she  always  bad  some  work  in 
hand.  At  Saint  Cyr,  the  young  women  swept  the  dormitories, 
put  in  order  the  refectory,  and  dusted  the  class-rooms.  "They 
must  be  put  at  every  kind  of  service,  and  made  to  work  at 
what  is  burdensome,  in  order  to  make  them  robust,  healthy, 
and  intelligent." 

"  Manual  labor  is  a  moral  safeguard,  a  protection  against 
sin." 

"Work  calms  the  passions,  occupies  the  mind,  and  does 
not  leave  it  time  to  think  of  evil." 

242.  Moral  Eddcation.  —  "The  Instituf«,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  "is  intended,  not  for  prayer,  but  for 
action."  What  she  wished,  above  all  else,  was  to  prepare 
young  women  for  home  and  family  life.  She  devoted  her 
thought  to  the  training  of  wives  and  mothers.  "  What  I  lack 
most,"  she  said,  "is  sons-in-law!"  Hence  she  was  inces- 
santly preoccupied  with  moral  qualities.  One  might  make 
a  fine  and  valuable  book  of  selections  out  of  all  the  practical 
maxims  of  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  as  her  reflections  on 
talkativeness:  "There  is  always  sin  in  a  multitude  of 
words  ; "  on  indolence  ;  "  What  can  be  done  in  the  family  of 
an  indolent  and  fastidious  woman  ?  "  on  politeness,  "which 
cODSists,  above  all  else,  iu  giving  one's  tboo^Ut  t/^  otWiHtV' 
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on  lack  of  enei^y,  then  loo  common  among  women  of  the 
world :  "  The  only  concern  is  to  eat  and  to  take  one's  ease. 
Women  spend  tlie  day  in  morning-gowns,  reclining  in  easy- 
chairs,  without  any  occupation,  and  without  conversation  j 
all  is  well,  provided  one  be  in  a  Btat«  of  repose." 

243.  DiscREi^T  Devotion. — We  must  not  imagine  that 
Saint  Cyr  was  a  house  of  prayer,  a  place  of  overdone  dovo- 
tJon.  Madame  deMaintenon  held  to  a  reasouable  Christianity. 
Piety,  such  as  was  recommended  at  Saint  Cyr,  is  a  piety  that 
is  atead/ast,  judicious,  and  simple;  that  is,  conformed  to  the 
state  in  which  one  ought  to  live,  and  exempt  from  refine- 
ments. 

"The  young  women  are  too  mucli  at  church,  considering 
their  age,"  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Brinon,  the  first  director 
of  the  institution.  ...  '^  Consider,  I  pray  you,  that  this  is 
not  to  be  a  cloister." ' 

And  later,  after  the  reform  bad  begun,  this  is  what  she 

*'  Let  the  piety  with  which  our  young  girls  shall  be  in- 
spired be  cheerful,  gentle,  and  free.  Let  it  consist  rather 
in  the  innocence  of  tlicir  lives,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
occupations,  than  in  tbe  austerities,  the  retirements,  and  the 
refinements  of  devotion,  .  .  .  When  a  girl  comes  from  a 
convent,  saying  that  nothing  ought  to  interfere  with  vespers, 
she  is  laughed  at ;  but  when  an  educated  woman  shall  say 
that  vespers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  attendiug  her 
aick  husband,  everybody  will  commend  her.  .  .  .  When  a 
girl  shall  say  that  a  worn  a  u  does  better  to  educate  her  children 
aud  instruct  her  servants  than  to  spend  the  forenoon  in 
church,  that  religion  wili  be  heartily  accepted,  and  will  make 
itself  loved  and  reepcctod."'     Excellent  advice,  perhaps  too 
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little  followed !  Madame  de  Maintenon  bere  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  good  sense,  and  we  are  wholly  surprised  to  hear  it 
from  the  tips  of  a  politic  woman  who,  not  without  reason,  and 
for  her  part  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nant«B,  has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  intolerant  fanatic. 

244,  SiMPLiciiT  IN  All  Things.  —  The  simplicity  which 
she  recommended  in  religion,  Madame  de  Maintenon  de- 
manded in  everything,  —  in  dress  and  in  language  :  ' '  Young 
girls,"  she  says,  "  must  wear  aa  few  ribbons  as  possible." 

A  class-teacher  had  given  a  fine  lecture,  in  which  she  ex- 
horted her  pupib  to  make  an  "  eternal  divorce"  with  sin. 
"  Very  well  said,  doubtless,"  remarked  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non ;  "  but,  pray,  who  among  oar  young  ladies  knows  what 
divorce  Is  ?  " 

245.  Fbnelon  and  Saint  Cra.  —  Michelet,  speaking  of 
Saint  Cyr,  which  he  does  not  love,  said :  "  Its  cold  governess 
was  much  more  a  man  than  Fbnelon."  Th,e  fact  is,  that  the 
author  of  the  Education  of  Girls  gives  a  latter  place  to  sen- 
sibility and  intelligence.  It  is  not  Madame  de  Maintenon 
who  said :  "  As  much  as  possible,  tenderness  of  heart  must 
be  excused  in  young  girls."  It  is  not  at  Saint  Cyr  that  these 
maxims  were  practised.  "Fray  let  them  have  Greek  and 
Roman  histories.  They  will  find  in  them  prodigies  of  cour- 
age and  disinterestedness.  Let  them  not  be  ignorant  of  tlie 
history  of  France,  which  also  has  its  beauty.  .  .  .  All  this 
serves  to  give  dignity  to  the  mind,  and  to  lilt  the  soul  to 
noble  sentiments."  Nevertheless,  F^uelon's  work  was 
highly  esteemed  at  Saint  Cyr.  It  appeared  in  1G87,  and 
Saint  Cyr  was  founded  in  1C86.  A  great  number  of  its 
precepts  were  there  observed,  such  as  the  following:  "  Fre- 
quent leaves  of  absence  should  be  avoided  ; "  "  Young  girls 
should  not  be  accustomed  to  talk  much." 
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246.  Gemeral  Judgment.  —  In  a  word,  if  the  ideal  pro- 
]x>scd  to  tlie  young  womca  of  Saint  Cyr  liy  Sladamc  de 
MaiutenoncanDotsatisfy  those  who,  Id  our  day,  conceive  "au 
oduoation  broader  in  its  scheme  and  more  liberal  in  ite  spirit,"- 
nt  least  we  must  do  justice  to  an  institution  which  was,  as 
its  foundress  said,  "a  kind  of  college,"  a  first  attempt  nt 
enfranchisement  in  the  education  of  women.  Without  dc- 
roanding  of  Uadome  de  Maintenou  what  was  not  in  her  age 
to  give,  let  us  be  inspired  by  her  in  what  concerns  the 
changeless  education  in  moral  virtues,  and  in  the  qualities 
of  discretion,  reserve,  goodness,  and  submission.  "  How- 
ever severe  that  education  may  appear,"  says  LavalMe,  "I 
believe  it  will  suggest  better  reflections  to  tliose  wlio  observe 
the  way  in  which  women  are  educated  to-day,  and  the  results 
of  that  education  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  not  only  on  the 
fireside,  but  still  more  on  society  and  [)olitical  life,  and  on 
the  future  of  the  men  that  it  is  preparing  for  France.  I 
believe  they  will  prefer  that  manly  education,  so  to  speak, 
which  purified  private  morals  and  begot  public  virtues ;  and 
that  they  will  esteem  and  regret  that  work  of  Madame  de 
MaintenoD,  which  for  a  century  prevented  the  corruption  of 
the  Court  fVom  extending  to  the  provinces,  and  maintained 
in  the  old  country-seats,  from  which  came  the  gi-eater  part  oT 
the  nobility,  the  substantial  virtues  and  the  simple  manners 
of  the  olden  time." 

[247.  Analytical  Slmmart. — 1.  The  education  of  women 
in  the  seventeenth  century  refiects  the  sentiment  of  the  age 
as  to  their  relative  position  in  society,  tlieir  riglits,  and 
their  destiny.  Woman  was  still  regarded  as  the  inferior  of 
man,  in  the  lower  classes  as  a  drudge,  in  the  higher  as  an 
ornament ;  In  her  case,  intellectual  culture  was  reganled  as 
either  oseleaa  or  dangerous ;   and   the  education  that  was 
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given  her  was  to  fit  her  for  a  life  of  devotion  or  a  life  of 
seclusion  from  aocietv. 

2.  The  rules  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  exhibit  the  effects  of 
flD  ascetic  belief  ou  education, — human  nature  is  corrupt; 
nil  its  likes  are  to  be  tliwarted,  aud  all  its  dislikes  fostered 
under  compulsion. 

3.  The  education  directed  hy  Madame  de  Maintenon  is 
the  beginning  of  a  rupture  witli  tradition.  It  waa  a  move- 
ment towards  tlie  secularization  of  woman's  education,  and 
towards  the  recognition  of  her  equality  with  man,  with  re- 
Bpeet  to  her  grade  of  intellectual  endowments,  her  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  her  participation  in  the  duties  of  real  life. 

4.  The  type  of  the  higher  education  was  still  monastic, 
both  for  men  and  women.  No  one  was  able  to  conceive 
tbat  botb  sexes  might  be  educated  together  with  mutuaJ 
advantage.] 
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EOLLEN. 
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248.  The  University  of  Paris.  —  Since  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  University  of  Paris  bad  been  a  centre  of  light 
and  a  resort  for  students.  Ramus  could  say:  "This  Uni- 
versity is  not  the  uaiversity  of  one  city  only,  but  of  the 
entire  world."  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ramus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  discords,  and  by  reason  also  of  the  prog- 
ress in  the  colleges  oi^anized  by  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the 
University  of  Paris  declined ;  she  saw  the  nnn]l>er  of  her 
pupils  diminish.  She  persisted,  however,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  following  the  superannuated  regulations 
which  the  Cardinal  d'Estout«ville  had  imposed  on  her  in  1452  ; 
she  fell  behind  in  the  routine  of  tlie  scholastic  metliods.  A 
reform  was  necessary,  and  in  1600  it  was  accomplished  by 
Henry  IV. 
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249.  Statutes  of  1600. — The  statutes  of  the  new  udI- 
versity  were  promulgated  "  by  the  order  and  the  will  of  the 
most  Cbriatian  and  most  invincible  king  of  France  and 
Navarre,  Henry  IV."  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
State  directly  iDter\'eDed  ia  the  control  of  education,  and 
that  secular  power  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  reform  had 
been  made  in  the  University,  by  the  Popes  luuocent  III.  and 
Urban  V.  The  reformer  of  1452,  the  Cardinal  €l'Estout«ville, 
acted  as  the  legate  of  the  pontifical  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  statutes  of  IGOO  were  tlie  work  of  a  commission  named 
by  tbe  king,  and  there  sat  at  its  deliberations,  by  the  side  of 
a  few  ecclesiastics,  magistrates,  and  even  professors. 

250.  OnoANiZATiON  of  the  Different  Faculties.  —  The 
Univei"sity  of  Paris  comprised  four  Faculties :  the  Faculties 
of  Theology,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine,  which  corresponded 
to  what  we  to-day  call  superior  instruction,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  which  was  almost  the  equivalent  of  our  secondary 
instruction.' 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  in  this  place  the 
different  innovations  introduced  by  the  statutes  of  1600. 
Let  UB  merely  say  a  word  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  the  Faeulty  of  Arts  the  door  was  finally  opened  to  the 
classical  authors.     In  a  certain  degree  the  tendencies  of  the 


>  "  Formerly  secondar;  schools  veto  schools  !□  which  itm)  given  a  mnr« 
advanced  fnslruction  then  in  tbe  primary  schools;  and  they  were  dlstin- 
liuislicd  into  communal  secondary  schools,  or  commiiiial  colleges,  and  into 
private  secondary  schools  or  institutions.  .  .  .  To-day,  secondary  Instrac- 
tioD  includes  the  colleges  and  lycucs  in  which  are  taught  the  ancient  lan- 
guages.  modem  langunees,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
philosophy.  Public  instruction  is  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and 
luperloi  insttoctloD."  —  Lrrxat. 
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RenaissaDce  were  obeyed.  Nevertheless,  tbe  methods  and 
the  general  spirit  were  scarcely  changed.  Catliolieism  was 
obligatory,  and  the  French  language  remained  under  ban. 
Frequent  exercises  in  repetition  and  declamation  were  main- 
tained. The  liberal  arts  were  always  considered  "  tbe 
foundation  of  all  the  sciences."  Instruction  in  philosophy 
was  always  rednced  to  the  interpretation  of  tbe  texts  of  Aris- 
totle. As  to  history,  and  the  seiences  in  general,  no  account 
whatever  was  taken  of  them. 

251.  Decadence  of  the  University  in  the  Seventeenth 
CENTcitr.  —  The  reform,  then,  was  insufficient,  and  the 
results  were  bad.  While  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits 
attracted  pupils  in  crowds,  and  while  the  Oratorians  and 
the  Jansenista  reformed  secondary  instruction,  the  collcgei 
of  tbe  University '  remained  mediocre  and  obscure.  Sa^'e 
in  rare  exceptions,  there  were  do  professors  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  education  was  formal,  in  humble  imitation  of  that 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  there  was  an  abuse  of  abstract 
•ules,  of  grammatical  exercises,  of  written  tasks,  and  of 
L^tin  composition ;  there  was  no  disposition  to  take  an  ad- 
vance step ;  but  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  new  spirit, 
which  was  indicated  either  by  the  interdiction  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes,  or  by  tbe  refusal  to  teach  in  the  French 
language ;    in  a  word,  there  was  complete  isolation  in   im- 

I  This  refers  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which  must  be  dlstingul.ineil 
from  the  Napoleonic  UBEverslly.  '■  The  laitcr  was  foupded  by  a  decree  ul 
NapoleoD  I.,  Mitrch  IT,  IMW.  It  was  tirst  tailed  Ihe  Imperial  University, 
:i  I  id  then  tbe  University  of  Frauce.  It  comprises:  1.  Tbe  faculties;*  ^.  tl:( 
lycces  or  colleges  of  the  Statci  3.  the  commvuial  coile(;es;  i.  the  primarj' 
schools.    Ail  thcf^e  are  under  the  direction  of  a  central  admlnlslralion."  — 
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movable  routine,  and  in  consequence,  decadence,  —  such  is  a 
summary  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'. 

252.  The  Restoration  op  Studies  and  Rollin  (1661- 
1741). — We  must  go  forward  to  the  time  when  Rollin 
taught,  to  observe  a  revival  in  the  studies  of  the  University. 
Several  distinguished  professors,  as  his  master  Hersan,  Pour- 
chot,  and  still  others,  had  prepared  the  way  for  him.  There 
was  then,  from  1680  to  1700,  a  real  rejuvenescence  of 
studies,  which  was  initiated  in  part  by  Rollin. 

Latin  lost  a  little  ground  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  French  language  and  the 
national  literature,  which  had  just  been  made  illustrious  by  so 
many  masterpieces.  The  spirit  of  the  Jansenist  methods 
penetrated  the  colleges  of  the  University.  The  Cartesian 
philoso[)hy  was  taught  in  them,  and  a  little  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  explication  of  authors,  and  a  little  less  to 
the  verbal  repetition  of  lessons.  New  ideas  began  to  infil- 
trate iuto  the  old  citadel  of  scholasticism.  The  question 
came  to  be  asked  if  celibacy  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  teaching  office.  Men  began  to  comprehend 
that  at  least  marriage  was  not  a  reason  for  exclusion. 
Finally,  real  progress  was  made  in  discipline  as  well  as  in 
methods,  and  the  indubitable  proof  of  this  is  the  Treatise  an 
Studies  J  by  Rollin. 

253.  The  Treatise  on  Studies.  —  Rollin  has  summed  up 
his  educational  experience,  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  in  a 
book  which  has  become  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Treatise 
on  Studies,  The  full  title  of  this  work  was :  De  la  manih-e 
d^enseigner  et  d^Hudier  les  belles-lettres  par  rapport  A  Vespnt 
et  au  coRur.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1726,  and 
the  other  two  in  1728. 
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The  Treatise  on  Studies  is  not  like  the  Emile^  which  waa 
published  twenty  j-ears  later,  a  work  of  venturesome  inquiry 
and  original  novelties ;  but  is  a  faithful  exposition  of  the 
methods  in  use,  and  a  discreet  commentary  on  them.  While 
this  treatise  belongs  by  its  date  to  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
is  the  pedagogy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  tradi- 
tion^  of  the  University  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  that 
BoUin  has  collected,  and  of  which  he  has  simply  wished  to 
be  the  reporter.  In  the  Latin  dedication,  which  he  addresses 
to  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he  clearly  defines 
his  intentions  and  his  purpose :  — 

*'  My  first  design  was  to  put  in  writing  and  define  the 
method  of  teaching  which  has  long  been  in  use  among  you, 
and  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  transmitted  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  through  a  sort  of  tradition  ;  and  to  erect, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  a  durable  monument  of  the 
rules  and  practice  which  you  have  followed  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  all  its  integrity, 
the  taste  for  belles-lettres,  and  to  preserve  it,  if  possible, 
from  the  injuries  and  the  alterations  of  time." 

254.  Different  Opinions.  —  RoUin  has  always  had  warm 
admirers.  Voltaire  called  the  Treatise  a  book  *'  forever 
useful,"  and  whatever  may  be  our  reservations  on  the  defi- 
ciences,  and  on  the  short  and  narrow  views  of  certain  parts 
of  the  pedagogy  of  Rollin,  we  must  subscribe  to  this  judg- 
ment. But  we  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  accept  the  enthusi- 
astic declarations  of  Villemain,  who  complains  that  the  study 
of  the  Treatise  is  neglected  in  our  time,  *'  as  if  new  methods 
had  been  discovered  for  training  the  intelligence  and  the 
heart"  ;  and  he  adds,  ''  Since  the  Treatise  on  Studies^  not  a 
forward  step  has  been  taken,'*  This  is  to  undervalue  all  the 
earnest  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  two  centuries  bv 


movable  routine,  and  in  consequence,  decadence,  —  ench  is  a 
summary  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  up  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

252.  The  Bestoration  of  Studies  and  Roixm  (1661- 
1741),  —  We  must  go  forward  to  the  time  when  RoIDd 
taught,  to  observe  a  revival  in  the  studies  of  the  University. 
Several  distinguished  professors,  as  bis  master  Hersan,  Pour- 
chot,  and  still  others,  tiad  prepared  the  way  for  him.  There 
was  tlicn,  from  1680  to  1700,  a  real  rejuvenescence  of 
studies,  which  was  initiated  in  part  by  Rollin. 

Latin  lost  a  little  ground  in  consequence  of  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  French  language  and  the 
national  literature,  which  had  just  been  made  illustrious  by  so 
many  masterpieces.  The  spirit  of  the  Jansenist  methods 
penetrated  the  colleges  of  the  University,  The  Cartesian 
philosophy  was  taught  in  them,  and  a  little  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  explication  of  authors,  and  a  little  less  to 
the  verbal  repetition  of  lessons.  New  ideas  began  to  infil- 
trate into  the  old  citadel  of  scholasticism.  The  question 
came  to  be  asked  if  celibacy  was  indeed  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  teaching  ofUce,  Men  began  to  comprehend 
that  at  least  marriage  was  not  a  reason  for  exclusion. 
Fin.illy,  real  progress  was  made  in  discipline  as  well  as  in 
methods,  and  the  indubitable  proof  of  this  is  the  Treatise  on 
Studies,  by  Eollin. 

253.  The  Treatise  ON  Studies.  —  Rollin  haa  summed  up 
his  educational  experience,  an  experience  of  fifty  years,  in  a 
book  which  haa  become  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Trealise 
on  Studies.  The  full  title  of  tliis  work  was  :  De  la  maniire 
^enseigner  et  d'iludier  les  bellen-lettrea  par  rajypoH  d  I'esprit 
et  au  e<Bur.  The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1726,  and 
the  other  two  in  1728. 
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the  three  kindg  of  eloquence;  Book  VI,  Of  history;   Book 
VII.  Of  philosophy. 

Book  VIII,,  the  last,  entitled  Of  the  interior  government 
of  schools  and  colleges,  bas  a  particular  character.  It  does 
not  treat  of  studies  and  intellectual  exercises,  but  of  disci- 
pline and  moral  education.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  the  moBt 
original  and  intereating  part  of  Rollin's  work,  and  it  opens 
to  U3  the  treasures  of  his  experience.  This  eighth  book  has 
been  justly  called  the  "  Memoirs  of  Rollin."  That  which 
constitutes  it£  merit  and  its  charm  is  that  the  author  here  at 
last  decides  to  he  himself.  He  does  not  quote  the  Bocients 
so  much ;  bnt  he  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and  relates  what 
he  has  done,  or  what  he  has  seen  done. 

256.  General  Reflections  on  Education.  —  There  is 
little  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of 
Rollin.  He  is  but  slightly  successful  in  general  reflections. 
When  he  ventures  to  philosophize,  Rollin  easily  falls  into 
platitudes.  He  has  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  "study 
gives  the  mind  more  breadth  and  elevation  ;  and  that  study 
gives  capacity  for  business." 

On  the  purpose  of  education,  Rollin,  who  copies  the 
moderns  when  he  does  not  translate  from  tlie  ancients,  is 
content  with  reproducing  the  preamble  of  the  regulations  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  assigned  to  studies  three  purposes :  learn- 
ing, morab  and  manners,  and  religion. 

"  The  happiness  of  kingdoms  and  peoples,  and  particularly 
of  a  Christian  State,  depends  on  the  good  education  of  the 
youth,  where  the  purpose  is  to  cultivate  and  to  polish,  by  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  the  intelligence,  still  rude,  of  the  young, 
and  thus  to  fit  tliera  for  filling  worthily  the  different  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined,  without  which  they  will  be  useless 
lo  the  State  j  and  finally,  to  teach  them  the  sincere  religions 


practices  which  God  reqnircB  of  them,  the  inviolable  attach- 
nieut  they  one  to  their  fathera  aud  mothera  and  to  their 
country,  and  the  respect  and  obedience  which  they  are  bound 
to  render  priuces  and  magistrates." 

257.  Frihart  Studies.  —  Rollin  Ib  original  when  he  in- 
troduces us  to  the  classes  of  the  great  colleges  where  he  has 
lived ;  but  is  much  less  ao  when  he  3i)eak3  to  us  of  little 
children,  whom  he  has  never  Been  near  at  hand.  He  has 
never  IcDown  family  life,  and  scarcely  ever  visited  public 
schools ;  and  it  is  through  his  recollections  of  Qaintilian  that 
he  speaks  to  us  of  children. 

There  is,  then,  but  little  Uj  note  in  the  few  pages  that  he 
has  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  first  years,  from  three  to 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  find  here,  perhaps, 
is  the  method  which  he  recommends  for  learning  to  read,  — 
**  tlie  typographic  cabinet  of  du  Mas."  "  It  is  a  novelty," 
says  the  wise  Rollin,  "and  it  is  quite  common  and  natural 
that  we  should  be  auspicious  of  this  word  novelty."  But 
after  the  examination,  he  decides  in  favor  of  the  system  in 
question,  which  consists  in  making  of  instruction  in  reading, 
something  analogous  to  the  worli  of  an  apprentice  who  is 
learning  to  print.  The  pupil  has  before  him  a  table,  and  on 
this  table  is  placed  a  set  of  pigeon-holes,  "  logettes,"  which 
contain  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  cards.  The 
pupil  is  to  arrange  on  the  table  the  different  letters  needed  to 
construct  the  words  required  of  him.  The  reasons  that 
Rollin  gives  for  recommending  this  method,  successful  tests 
of  which  he  had  seen  made,  prove  that  he  had  taken  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  child  and  his  need  of  activity ;  — 

"This  method  of  learning  to  read,  besides  several  other 
advantages,  has  one  which  seems  to  me  very  considerable ^— 
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it  ia  that  of  being  amusing  nud  agreeable,  and  of  not  Iiaving 
the  appearance  of  study.  Notbing  is  more  wearisome  or 
tedious  in  infiuicy  tban  severe  mental  effort  while  the  l>od; 
is  in  a  state  of  repose.  With  this  device,  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  not  wearied.  He  need  not  malte  a  painful  effort  at 
recollection,  because  the  distinction  and  the  name  of  the 
tMxes  strike  his  senses.  He  is  not  constrained  to  a  posture 
that  18  oppressive  bj'  being  always  tied  to  the  place  where  he 
is  made  to  I'ead.  There  is  free  activity  for  eyes,  hands,  and 
feet.  The  child  looks  for  his  letters,  takes  them  out, 
arranges  them,  overturns  them,  separates  them,  and  tlnally 
replaces  them  in  their  boxes.  This  movement  is  very  much 
to  his  taste,  and  ia  exactly  adapted  to  the  active  and  restless 
disposition  of  that  age." 

Rolliu  seems  really  to  believe  that  there  "  is  do  danger  in 
beginning  witii  the  reading  of  Latin."  However,  "for  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  and  for  those  in  the  country,  it  is 
better,"  he  says,  "  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  reading  of 
French." 

It  may  be  thought  that  Rollin  puts  a  little  too  much  into  \ 
the  first  years  of  the  child's  course  of  study.  Before  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  he  ought  to  have  learned  to  rend,  to 
write,  to  be  nourislicd  ou  tlie  Ilistorical  Caiechism  of  Fleury, 
to  )(now  some  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  l)y  heart,  and  to 
have  studied  French  grammar,  and  geography.  At  least, 
Rollin  requires  that  "no  thought,  no  expression,  which  is 
within  the  child's  range,"  shall  be  allowed  to  be  passed  by. 
Ue  requires  that  the  teacher  speak  little,  and  that  he  make 
the  child  speak  much,  "which  is  one  of  the  moat  essential 
duties  and  one  of  those  that  are  the  least  practised."  He 
dcmnnds,  above  .til  else,  clearness  of  statement,  and  com- 
mends the  use  of  illustrations  and  pictures  in  reading  books. 


"  They  are  very  suitable,"  he  says,  "  for  striking  the  atten- 
tion of  children,  and  for  fixing  their  memory  ;  this  is  prop- 
erly the  writing  of  the  iguorant." ' 

258.  The  Edccatioh  of  Giels.  —  The  same  reasons  ex- 
plain the  shortcomings  of  liollin's  views  on  the  education  of 
women,  and  the  relative  mediocrity  of  his  ideas  on  the  edn- 
cntion  of  children.  Living  in  solitude  and  in  the  celibate 
state,  he  had  no  personal  information  on  these  subjects,  and 
so  he  goes  back  to  Ff  nelon  for  his  ideas  on  the  education  of 
women,  and  to  Quintiliun  in  the  case  of  children. 

Is  the  study  of  Latin  fit  for  girls  ?  Such  is  the  first  ques- 
tion which  he  raises ;  but  he  has  the  wisdom  to  answer  it  in 
the  negative,  save  for  "  nuns,  and  also  for  Christian  vii^ins 
and  widows."  "There  is  no  differcnee  in  minds,"  Rollin 
emphatically  says,  "  that  is  due  to  ses."  But  he  does  not 
extend  the  consequences  of  this  excellent  principle  very  far. 

■  SsTe  once,  RoIIId  has  scarcely  made  tat  allusion  to  primary  lostrno- 
Uon  proper.  We  quolo  tbis  passage  on  account  of  its  singularity:  "  Several 
years  ago  there  was  introduced  into  most  o(  tlie  schools  [or  tlie  poor  In 

raris  a  me.l .vbich  U  very  useful  to  scholars,  and  which  nparea  much 

trouble  to  the  teachers.  The  school  is  divided  Into  several  classes.  I 
select  only  one  of  thein,  that  composed  of  children  who  already  know  how 
to  nrite  syllables  ;  the  others  must  be  judged  by  this  one.  I  suppose  Uiat 
the  subject  of  the  reading  lesson  is  Diiit  Bamiiiw  Domino  meo.-  Sede  a 
ileztrit  mcii.  Each  child  pronounces  one  syllable,  as  Di.  His  competitor, 
who  stands  opposite,  takes  up  the  next,  ii*(,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  Is 
atlenliTO  ;  for  the  teacher,  without  warning,  passes  at  once  from  the  head 
ol  the  line  to  the  middle,  or  to  the  foot,  and  the  recitation  must  continue 
without  InterroptioD.  If  a  pupil  makes  a  mistake  In  some  syllabic,  the 
teacher,  without  speaking,  raps  upon  the  table  with  his  slick,  and  the  com- 
petitor is  oblioed  to  repeal  as  it  should  be  the  syllable  that  has  been 
wrongly  pronounced.  If  he  fall  also,  the  next,  upon  a  second  rap  of  the 
stick,  goes  back  lo  the  same  syllable,  and  so  on  till  it  has  been  pronounced 
correctly.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  saw  with  unusual  pleasure  this 
method  In  successful  opemtion  at  Orleans,  where  it  originated  through  the 
care  and  Industry  of  H.  Uarot,  who  presided  over  the  schools  of  that 
«lty." 
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He  is  content  to  require  of  women  the  four  rules  of  Arith- 
metic; orthography,  in  which  he  is  not  over  exacting,  for 
"  tUeir  ignorance  of  orthography  sliould  not  be  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime,  since  it  iu  utmost  universal  in  tlieir  sex ; " 
ai.tient  history  and  the  history  of  France,  "  ivliicb  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  every  good  Frenchman  not  to  know."'  As  to 
reading,  Eollin  is  quite  as  severe  as  Madame  de  Maintenon : 
"  The  reading  of  comedies  and  tragedies  may  l>e  very  dan- 
gerous for  young  ladies."  He  sanctions  only  Esther  and 
Alhatie.  Music  and  dancing  are  allowed,  but  without  enthu- 
siasm and  with  endless  precautions  :  — 

"  An  almost  universal  expcrit'nce  shows  that  the  study  of 
music  is  an  extraordinary  dissipation." 

"  1  do  not  know  how  the  custom  of  having  girls  learn  to 
sing  and  play  on  instruments  at  such  great  ex|)ense  has 
become  so  common.  ...  I  hear  it  said  that  as  soon  as  they 
enter  on  life's  duties,  they  make  no  f.irther  use  of  it." 

2.59,  The  Study  of  Fkenco.  —  RoUin  is  chiefly  preoccn- 
pied  with  the  study  of  tlie  ancicut  languages ;  but  he  has  tlic 
merit,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  exercises  ni  Latin, 
of  having  followed  the  example  of  the  Jansenists  so  far  as 
the  importance  accorded  to  the  French  language  is  con- 
cerned. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace,"  he  says,  "  that  we  are  ignorant  of  onr 
own  language ;  and  if  wc  arc  willing  to  confess  the  truth,  we 
will  almost  all  acknowledge  that  we  have  never  studied  it." 

Rollin  admitted  that  he  was  "  much  more  proficient  in  the 
study  of  Latin  than  in  that  of  French."  In  the  opening  of 
his  Treatise,  which  he  wrote  in  French  only  that  he  might 
place  himself  within  the  reach  of  his  young  readers  and  their 
parents,  he  excuses  himself  fon  making  a  trial  in  a  kind  of 

1  Rollla  does  not  require  it,  however,  of  young  men. 
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writing  which  (a  almost  nevy  to  him.     And  in  congrntalating 

him  on  bis  work,  d'Aguesaeau  wrote,  "You  speak  French 
as  if  it  were  jour  native  tongue."  Such  was  the  Rector  o( 
the  University  in  France  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cightceuth  century. 

Let  us  think  well  of  him,  therefore,  for  having  bo  over- 
come liis  own  habits  of  mind  as  to  recommend  the  study  of 
French.  He  would  have  it  learned,  not  only  through  use, 
but  also  "  through  principles,"  and  would  have  "  the  genius 
of  the  language  undei-stood,  and  all  its  beauties  studied." 

RoUiu  has  a  high  opinion  of  grammar,  but  would  not 
encourage  a  misuse  of  it:  — 

"Long-continued  lessons  on  such  dry  matter  might  be- 
come very  tedious  to  pupils.  Short  questions,  regularly 
proposed  each  day  afler  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, in  which  they  tliemselvea  would  be  consulted,  and  in 
wliicli  the  teacher  would  employ  the  art  of  having  them  tell 
what  he  wished  to  make  them  learn,  would  teach  them  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  and,  by  an  insensible  progress,  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  they  would  acquire  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  language." 

It  is  in  the  Treatise  on  Studies  that  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  formal  list  of  classical  French  autliors.  Some  of 
these  arc  now  obscure  and  foi'gottcn,  as  the  Remarkable 
Lices  wi-ittcn  by  Marsolier,  and  the  History  of  lite  AcadeMi/ 
of  Inscj-iplions  and  Belles-Leltres,  by  de  Bozc  ;  but  the  most 
of  them  have  held  their  place  in  our  programmes,  and  the 
judgments  of  Rollin  have  been  followed  for  two  centuries,  on 
tlic  Discourite  on  Uuicersid  Ilinlory.  by  Bossuet,  on  the  works 
of  Iloilcau  and  Racine,  and  on  the  Logic  of  Port  lioyal. 

Like  all  his  contemi>orarios,  Kollin  particularly  recom- 
mends Latin  composition  to  his  pupils.  However,  he  has 
Bi>oken  a  word  fur  French  composition,  which  should  liear., 
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first,  on  fables  and  historical  narratives,  then  on  e 
epistolary  style,  and  Anally,  on  common  ttiinga,  deecriptious, 
and  short  speeches. 

260.  Greek  and  Latin.  —  But  it  is  in  the  teaching  of 
the  ancient  langu.tges  that  Rollin  has  especially  tried  the 
resources  of  his  jjcdagogic  art.  For  two  centuries,  in  the 
colleges  of  the  University,  his  recommendations  have  been 
followed.  In  Greek,  he  censures  the  study  of  themes,  and 
reduces  the  study  of  this  language  to  the  understanding  of 
authors.  More  of  a  Latinist  than  of  a  Hellenist,  of  all  the 
arguments  he  ofEers  to  justify  the  study  of  Greek,  the  best 
is,  that,  since  the  Renaissance,  Greek  has  always  been 
taught ;  but,  without  great  success,  he  admits  :  — 

"  Parents,"  he  says,  "  are  but  little  inclined  in  favor  of 
Greek.  They  also  learned  Greek,  they  claim,  in  their  youth, 
and  they  have  retained  nothing  of  it ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
language  which  indicates  that  one  has  not  fot^otten  much  of 
it." 

But  Latin,  which  it  does  not  aufSce  to  learn  to  read,  but 
which  must  be  written  and  spoken,  is  the  object  of  all 
Bollin's  care,  who,  on  this  point,  gives  proof  of  consummate 
experience.  Like  the  teachers  of  Port  Royal,  be  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  abuse  of  themes  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  recommends  the  use  of  oral  themes,  but  he  holds  firmly 
to  version,  and  ta  the  explication  of  authors  ;  — 

"  Authors  are  like  a  living  dictionary,  and  a  speaking 
grammar,  wliercby  we  lenrn,  through  experience,  the  very 
force  and  the  true  use  of  words,  of  phrases,  and  of  the  rules 
of  syntax." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  parts  of  the  Treatise 
on  Studies  which  relate  to  poetics  and  rhetoric,  and  wliich 
are  the  code,  now  somewhat  antiquated,  of  Latin  verse  and 
prose.     Bollin  brings  to  I)ear  on  this  theme  great  professional 
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Hagocityi  but  also  a  spirit  of  uarrowuess.  He  coodemns 
aDcient  mj'tbology,  and  excludes,  as  dangerous,  the  French 
poets,  save  some  rare  exceptions.  He  claims  that  the  true 
use  of  poetry  belongs  to  religion.  He  has  no  conception  of 
the  salutary  and  wholesome  inflneuce  which  the  beautjes  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  can  exercise  over  the  spirit 

261.  RoixiM  xnB  Historian.  —  RoUin  has  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian.  Frederick  II.  compares  him  to  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Chateaubriand  has  emphatically  called  him  the 
"  F4nelon  of  History."  Mont«squicu  himself  has  pleasantly 
said:  "  A  noble  man  has  enchanted  the  public  through  his 
works  on  histor}' ;  it  is  heart  which  speaks  to  heart ;  we  feel 
a  secret  satisfaction  in  hearing  virtue  speak ;  he  is  the  bee  of 
France." 

Modern  criticism  has  dealt  justly  with  these  exaggerations. 
The  thirteen  volumes  of  his  Ancient  History,  which  RoIHd 
published,  from  1730  to  1738,  are  scarcely  read  to-day.  His 
great  defect  as  an  historian  is  his  lack  of  erudition  and  of 
the  critical  spirit ;  he  accepts  witli  credulity  every  fable  and 
every  legend. 

We  are  to  recollect,  however,  that  as  professor  of  history 
—  and  in  truth  ho  pretended  to  be  only  this  —  Rollin  has 
greater  worth  than  as  an  historian.  He  knew  how  to  intro- 
duce into  the  cxtrasition  of  facts  great  simplicity  and  great 
facility.  And  especially  he  attempted  to  draw  from  events 
their  moral  lesson.  "  We  ought  not  to  forget,"  says  a 
German  of  our  time,  "  that  Rollin  has  never  made  any 
personal  claim  to  be  considered  au  investigator  in  historical 
study,  but  that  tlie  purpose  he  hud  chiefly  in  view  was  educa- 
tional. As  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  tlie  study  of  history 
into  French  colleges  (this  is  true  only  of  the  colleges  of 
the  University) ,  lie  soiiglit  to  remedy  the  «>tr^\c\r,  %!c«jait» 
of  historical   reading   adapted  to  l\\ft  ntcia  ol  SXia  -jwi-wi.- 
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This  is  a  gre&t  educational  feat ;  for  it  is  undeniable  tiiat  tiia 
works  are  of  a  iiature  to  give  to  tbo  young  of  all  nations  a 
real  taste  for  tiie  study  of  history,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  different  cpoctts,  and  of  tlie  life  o( 
nations." ' 

2G2.  The  Teaching  of  History.  —  However,  considered 
simply  aa  a  professor  of  bistory,  Rollin  is  far  from  being 
irreproachable.  Doubtless  it  is  good  to  moralize  on  history, 
and  to  make  of  it,  as  he  says,  "  a  school  of  enduring  glory 
and  real  grandeur."  But  is  not  historical  accuracy  neces- 
sarily compromised,  and  is  there  not  danger  of  makiug  the 
subject  puerile,  when  the  teacher  is  guided  exclusively  by 
the  idea  of  moral  edification? 

Another  graver  fault  in  Rollin  is  that  he  systematically 
omits  tlie  history  of  France,  and  with  it,  all  niotlern  history. 
In  this  respect,  he  falls  below  the  Oratory,  Port  Royal, 
Ttossuet,  F^nclon,  nad  Madame  de  Maintcnou.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  moreover,  that  Rollin  reeognizes  the  utility 
of  the  stndy  of  national  history,  but  his  excuse  for  omitting 
it  is  the  lack  of  time  :  — 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  the  history  of  France.  ...  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  find  time,  during  tlie  regular  course  of 
instruction,  to  make  a  place  for  this  study;  but  I  am  far 
from  considering  it  as  of  no  importance,  and  I  observe  with 
regret  that  it  is  neglected  by  many  persons  to  wiiom,  never- 
theless, it  would  be  very  usefiil,  not  to  saj'  nceessary. 
Wlien  I  say  this,  it  is  myself  that  I  criticise  first,  for  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  given  sufficient  att«ntion  to  it, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  being  in  some  sort  a  stranger  in  my 
own  country  aft«r  having  traversed  so  mauy  otliers," 

1  Doctor  Wolket,  quoted  by  Cu<1ct,  In  ]i\f  edition  ut  Kollin,  Paris,  1SS2. 
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263.  PniLosopHT.  —  It  is  moral  ediflcatioo  that  Rollin 
seeks  io  philosophical  studies,  as  in  historical  studies.  With 
but  little  competence  in  these  matters,  he  admits  tliat  he  has 
applieti  himself  only  very  superfleiaUy  to  the  study  ot 
philosophy.  He  knows,  however,  the  value  of  ethics  and 
logic,  which  govern  the  morals  and  perfect  the  mind ;  of 
physics,  which  furnishes  us  a  mass  of  Interesting  knowl- 
edge ;  and  finally,  of  metaplnsics,  which  fortifies  the  religious 
sentiment.  The  ethics  of  antiquity  seems  to  bim  worthy  of 
attention;  it  is,  in  his  view,  the  introduction  to  Christian 
ethics. 

264.  Scientific  Instbuction. — Rollin  has  given  us  a  com- 
pendium of  astronomy,  of  physics,  and  of  natural  history. 
Without  doubt  his  essays  have  but  a  moderate  value. 
Rollin's  knowledge  is  often  inexact,  aud  his  general  ideas 
are  uaiTow.  He  is  capable  of  believing  that  "  nature  entire 
is  made  for  man."  But  yet  he  deserves  some  credit  for  hav- 
ing comprehended  the  part  that  tiic  observation  of  the  sensi- 
ble world  onght  to  play  in  education  :  — 

"  I  call  childretCa  iiltysics  a  study  of  nature  which  requires 
scarcely  anything  but  eyes,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  even  of  children. 
It  consists  in  making  oui-selves  atlenlive  to  the  objects  which 
nature  presents  to  ns,  to  consider  them  with  care,  and  to 
admire  their  different  beauties;  but  without  seajching  into 
their  secret  causes,  whicli  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
physics  of  the  scientist. 

'*  I  say  tliat  even  children  are  capable  of  this,  for  they  have 
eyes,  and  are  not  wanting  in  curiosity.  They  wish  to  know  ; 
they  are  inquisitive.  It  is  only  necessary  to  awaken  and 
nourish  in  them  the  dtsire  lo  learn  and  to  know,  which  is 
latural  to  all  men.     This  study,  moreover,  if  it  ma-'i  Vie.  w^ 
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calkd,  far  from  being  painful  and  tedious,  afTorde  only 
pleasure  and  amusement ;  it  raaj'  take  ttie  place  of  recrea- 
tion, and  ordinarily  ought  not  to  talce  place  save  in  playing. 
It  is  inconceivable  liow  much  linowledge  of  things  children 
might  gain,  if  we  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
occasions  which  they  furnish  for  the  purpose." 

265.  The  Educative  Chaeacter  op  Rollin's  Pedagogy, 
—  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Rollin's  exclusive  purpose 
was  to  make  Latinista  and  literary  men.  I  know  very  well 
that  be  himself  has  said  that  "to  form  the  tast«  was  his 
principal  aim."  Nevertheless,  he  has  thought  of  other 
things,  —  moral  qualities  not  less  than  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  wished  to  train  at  once  "  the  heart  and  the 
intellect."  With  bim,  instruction  in  all  its  phases  takes  an 
educative  turn.  He  esteems  knowledge  only  because  it  leads 
to  virtue.  In  the  explication  of  authors,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  morality  of  their  thoughts,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  their  literary  beauty.  The  maxims  and  examples  which 
their  writings  contain  should  be  skillfully  put  in  relief,  so 
that  these  readings  may  become  moral  lessons  not  less  than 
studies  in  rhetoric.  To  sum  up  in  a  word,  Roliio  follows  the 
tradition  of  the  Jansenists,  and  not  that  of  the  Company  of 
Jeans. 

266.  CHRiSTiANmr  of  Rollin.  —  KolUn,  though  perse- 
cuted for  his  Jansenist  tendencies,  was  a  fervent  Christian. 
"  A  Roman  probity  "  did  not  suffice  for  him  ;  be  desired  a 
Christian  virtue.  Consequently,  he  requires  that  religious 
instmction  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson.  A  regulation 
which  dates  from  his  rectorship  required  that  the  scholar  in 
each  class  should  learn  and  recite  each  day  one  or  more 
maxims  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  custom  has 
been  maintained  to  this  day.     Rolllu  knew,  moreover,  that 
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the  best  means  of  iDapiring  piety  is  to  preach  bj  example, 
and  to  be  pious  one's  self:  — 

"  To  make  true  Christiana,  —  this  is  the  end  and  purpose  o( 
the  education  of  children ;  all  the  rest  but  fulfills  the  pur- 
pose of  means.  .  .  .  When  a  teacher  lias  received  this  spirit, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  say  to  bim.  .  .  ." 

The  religious  spirit  of  Bollin  comes  to  view  on  each  page 
of  his  book :  — 

"  It  remains  for  me,"  he  says,  in  concluding  his  preface, 
"  to  pray  God,  in  whose  hands  we  all  are,  we  and  our  dis- 
courses, to  deign  to  bless  my  good  intentions." 

267.  Interior  Discipline  of  the  Colleges. — The  part 
of  the  Treatise  on  Studies  which  haa  preaerved  the  most 
intereat,  and  which  will  be  studied  with  the  most  profit,  is 
certainly  that  which  treats  of  the  interior  government  of 
schools  and  colleges.  Here,  though  he  does  not  completely 
divest  himself  of  his  method. of  borrowings,  and  references 
to  the  authority  of  others,  and  though  he  is  especially  under 
the  influence  of  Ixtcke,  whose  wise  advice  on  rewards  and 
punishments  be  reproduces  almost  verbatim,  £ollin  makes 
use  of  a  long  personal  experience.  We  have  charged  him 
with  not  knowing  the  little  child.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  exactly  what  scholars  a  little  older  are,  —  children 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  old.  And  he  not  only  knows 
them,  but  he  loves  them  tenderly.  He  gives  them  this  testi- 
mony, which  affection  alone  can  explain,  that  he  has  always 
found  them  reasonable. 

268.  Enumebation  of  the  Questions  treated  bt  Rol- 
LiN.  — To  give  an  idea  of  this  part  of  the  Treatise,  the  best 
way  is  to  reproduce  the  titles  of  the  thirteen  articles  com- 
posing the  chapter  entitled  General  CouTueto  on  the  J 
tionoftlte  Toung: — 
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I,  What  end  should  be  proposed  in  education?  II.  How 
to  study  the  character  of  children  in  order  to  become  able  to 
instruct  them  properly.  III.  How  at  once  to  gain  authority 
over  children.  IV.  How  to  become  loved  and  feared, 
v.  Punishments;  1.  Difficulties  and  dangers  in  punish- 
ments; 2.  Rules  to  be  observed  in  puuishmenta.  VI.  Rep- 
rimands: 1.  Occasion  for  reprimanding;  2.  Time  for 
making  the  reprimand;  3.  Manner  of  reprimanding.  VII. 
Reasoning  with  children.  Stimulating  them  with  the  sense 
of  lionor.  Making  use  of  commendation,  rewards,  and 
caresses.  VIII.  How  to  train  children  to  be  truthful. 
IX.  How  to  train  children  to  politeneBS,  to  cleanliness,  and 
to  exactness.  X.  How  to  make  study  attractive.  XI.  How 
to  give  rest  and  recreation  to  children.  XII.  Hon  to  train 
the  young  to  gootlness  by  instruction  and  example.  XIII. 
Piety,  religion,  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  children. 

260.  Public  Education. — Ttollin  does  not  definitely  ex- 
press himself  on  the  superiority  of  public  education.  He 
does  not  dare  give  formal  advice  to  parents;  but  he  brings 
forward  the  advantjiges  of  tlie  common  life  of  colleges  with 
so  much  force,  that  it  is  very  evident  that  he  prefers  it  to 
a  private  education.  Let  it  be  noted,  besides,  that  he 
accepts  on  his  own  account  "  the  capital  maxim  of  the 
ancients,  that  children  belong  more  to  the  State  than  to 
their  parents." 

270.  The  Rod.  —  In  the  matter  of  discipline,  Rollin 
loans  rather  to  Uie  side  of  mildneas.  However,  he  does  not 
dare  prononnce  himself  absolutely  against  the  use  of  the  rod.- 
That  which  in  particular  causes  him  to  hesitate,  which  gives 
him  scniplcs,  which  prevents  bim  from  expressing  a  censure 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  which  never  rises  to 
/lis  Jjjis,  is  th&t  there  are  certain  texts  of  tlie  Bible  whose 
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eslJDg  to  notice  how,  ia  a  etrait  between  liis  sentiments  as  a 
docile  Christian  and  his  instincts  towards  mildness,  the  good 
and  timid  Rolliu  tries  to  find  a  less  rigorous  meauiug  in  the 
sacred  test,  and  to  conviuce  iiimsctf  that  the  Bible  does  not 
say  what  it  seems  to  say.  After  many  hesitations,  he  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  cor|K>ral  chastisements  are  per- 
mitted, but  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  save  in  ex- 
treme and  desperate  cases ;  and  this  is  also  the  conclusion 
of  Locke. 

271.  PusisBMENTS  IN  GENERAL.  —  But  hoff  many  wise 
counsels  on  punishments,  and  on  the  precautions  that  must 
be  taken  when  we  punish  or  reprimand !  One  should  refrain 
from  punishing  a  child  at  the  moment  he  commits  his  faulti 
because  tliis  might  then  exasperate  him  and  provoke  him  to 
new  breaches  of  duty.  Let  the  master  be  cool  when  he 
punishes,  and  avoid  the  anger  which  discredits  his  authority. 
The  whole  of  this  excellent  code  of  scholastic  discipline  might 
be  quoted  with  profit.  RoUin  is  reason  and  good  sense  itself 
when  he  guides  and  instructs  the  teacher  as  to  his  relations 
with  the  pupil.  Doubtless  the  most  of  these  precepts  are  not 
new ;  but  when  they  come  from  the  mouth  of  Rollin,  there 
Is  something  added  to  them  which  I  cannot  describe,  but 
which  gives  to  the  most  threadbare  advice  the  authority  of 
personal  experience. 

272.  Conclusion.  —  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  other 
precepts  of  Rollin,  The  text  must  be  consulted  for  his 
reflections  on  plays,  reci-cations,  the  means  of  making  study 
attractive,  and  on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  child's 
reason  betimes,  and  of  explaining  to  him  why  one  does  this 
or  that.  In  this  last  part  of  the  Treatise  on  Studies  there  is 
a  complete   infant  psychology   which  ia  lackvv\%  TiaS.'CEi.'tt  \m. 
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keennesfi  nor  in  penetration.  In  particular,  there  is  a  code 
of  moral  discipline  trbicli  cannot  l>e  too  highlj  commended 
to  educators,  and  to  all  those  who  deeire,  in  the  words  of 
Bollin,  "  to  train  at  once  the  heart  and  the  mind  "  of  tlic 
young.  Bollin  has  worked  for  virtue  even  more  than  for 
science.  His  works  are  less  literary  productions  than  works 
on  morals,  and  the  author  himself  is  the  perfect  espression 
of  what  can  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  young  by  the 
Clu'istian  spirit  allied  to  the  university  spirit. 

[273.  Analytical  SoMMAKY.  —  1.  The  characteristic  fact 
disclosed  by  this  study  is  the  very  slow  rate  at  which  prog- 
ress in  education  takes  place.  Thei-e  is  also  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  lesson  which  has  reappeared  from  time  to  time, 
that  education  follows  in  the  wake  of  new  and  genei-nl 
movements  in  human  thought. 

2.  A  more  specific  fact  is  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
universities,  or  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  to  tradi- 
tions. The  question  is  suggested  whether,  after  all,  the 
conservative  habit  of  the  university  does  not  best  befit  its 
judicial  functions. 

3.  lo  the  elbowing  of  the  classics  by  history  and  French, 
we  see  the  rise  of  innovations  which  have  become  embodied 
in  the  modern  university. 

4.  A  new  factor  in  the  higher  education  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State,  as  opposed  to  the  historical  domination  of 
the  Church.  In  the  reform  of  the  University  of  Paris  the 
State  became  an  educator. 

5.  There  is  evidence  of  some  progress  in  the  historical 
struggle  towards  the  conception  that  woman  has  equal 
rights  with  man  in  the  benefits  of  education.] 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

CATH0UCI8M  ANT)  PEIMAEY  INSTRUCTION.  —  LA  SALLE 
AND  THE  BBETHRBN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOl^. 


274.  Tbs  State  of  Frihart  Ikstrcctiom  in  the  Seten- 
TEKSTH  Centcrt.  —  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  our  plan  to 
Tollow  from  da;  to  da;  the  email  increments  of  progress  and 
tlie  slow  development  of  the  primary  schools  of  France; 
but  we  must  coDflne  ourselves  to  the  essential  facts  and  to 
the  important  dates. 

The  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Bixt«eQth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  did  not  altogether  renounce  her  interest  in  popu- 
lar instruction.  She  took  measures,  without  doubt,  t«  evan- 
gelize the  poor  people,  and  sometimes  "  even  to  tc&cU  tt^-eci 
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how  to  read  and  write."  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  schools,  bj  La  Salle,  no  serious  effort 
was  made.  Some  religious  foundations  establish  gratnitoua 
schools  in  many  places,  —  charily  schools,  —  but  no  compre- 
hensive purpose  directs  these  establish  me  nts.  Conflicts  of 
pr(!r<^ative  among  certain  independent  colle^ues,  as  that 
between  the  writing-masters  and  the  masters  of  the  infant 
schools  placed  under  t!ie  direct  authority  of  the  precentor,  or 
among  the  rectors  and  the  tutors  {icoldtres),  that  is,  the 
assistants  of  the  bishops  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  —  such  dissensions  came  still  further  to  defeat  the 
good  intentions  of  individuals,  and  to  embarrass  the  feeble 
movement  that  was  exerted  in  favor  of  popular  instruction. 
For  example,  towards  16)40,  the  writing-masters  attempted 
to  prevent  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools '  from  giving 
writing  lessons,  at  least,  from  giving  their  pupils  any  copies 
except  monosyUahlea ;  and  a  decree  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  the  liberty  —  and  then  under  certain 
restrictions  —  of  teaching  to  write. 

"Christian  instruction  was  neglected,  not  to  say  dishon- 
ored," is  the  statement  of  contemporaries.  The  children 
who  attended  the  schools  of  the  poor  were  subjected  to  pub- 
lic contempt.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  on  their  caps  a 
distinctive  badge.  In  brief,  far  IVom  progressing,  primary 
instruction  was  rather  in  a  state  of  decadence. 

275.  Demia  and  the  Primary  Schools  of  Lyons.  — 
Among  the  progressive  men  who  struggled  against  this 
unliappy  state  of  affairs,  and  who  tried  to  develop  the 
Catholic  schools,  we  tnwsX  mention,  before  La  Salle,  D^mia, 

~  ■  Pplilen  ^--nlrt.  ThiR  la  tbg  term  commonir  applied  lo  priniftry  Rrhonls 
at  this  period.  By  the  Jansenlsls  tbis  term  was  used  in  a  more  distinctive 
senne,  and  tor  this  reason  I  h^ve  traiulated  It  "  little  Schools  "  in  Chap. 
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a  priest  of  Lyons,  who,  in  1G66,  founded  the  Congregation 
of  the  Brethren  of  Saint  Chailea,  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children.  The  Institute  of  La  Salle  was  not  orgauized  tilt 
eighteen  years  later,  in  1684.  In  1C66,  having  addressed 
to  the  provosts  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Lyons  a 
warm  appeal,  his  Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  CJtristiati 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  D^mia  obtained  an 
annual  grant  of  two  hundred  livrcs.  lo  1675  he  was 
charged  by  "express  command"  of  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons  "  with  the  management  and  direction  of  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  diocese,"  and  drew  up  a  body  of  school 
regulations  which  was  quoted  as  a  model.'  For  the  method 
of  "teaching  to  read,  of  learning  the  catechism,  of  cor- 
recting children,  and  similar  things,"  D^mia  conformed  to 
the  book  known  as  the  Parish  School  {Ecole  paroissiQle),  of 
which  we  shall  presently  say  a  word.  He  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  proceed  "to  the  examination  of  the  religion,  the 
ability,  and  the  good  morals,  of  the  persons  who  proposed 
to  teacti  school."  But,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  he 
established,  for  preparing  and  training  them,  a  sort  of  semi- 

A  few  quotations  will  give  an  idea  of  D^mia's  zeal  in  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools. 

"This  establishment  is  of  such  importance  and  of  so 
great  utility,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  political  organiza- 
tion which  is  more  worthy  of  the  care  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  magistrates,  since  ou  it  depend  our  pence  and  public 
tranquillity.  The  poor,  not  having  the  means  of  educating 
their  children,  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  their  obligations. 
•  .  .  Thus  we  see,  with  keen  displeasure,  that  such  an  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor  is  totally  neglected, 
although  it  is  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State,  of 

'  Be«theLe<:turt»pidagogiquet.    HflicliW.Wi,\ye&,v^^- 
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which  they  comprise  the  largest  port ;  and,  although  it  is 
quite  as  aeceseary,  and  even  more  so,  to  maintain  public 
schools  for  them,  as  to  support  colleges  for  the  children  of 
families  in  good  circumstance s.  .  .  ." 

276.  Clacde  Jolt.  —  In  1676,  Claude  Joly,  precentor  of 
Notre  Dame,  "collator,  director,  and  judge  of  the  primary 
stihoolB  of  the  city,  the  suburbs,  aud  the  outskirts  of  Paris," 
published  hie  Christian  and  Moit^  Counsels  for  the  Instruction 
of  Children.  There  is  but  little  to  gather  from  this  work, 
where  the  author  is  bo  forgetful  of  elementary  instruction  as 
to  speak  only  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  the  educa- 
tion of  princes.  What  most  concerns  Claude  Joly  is  to  put 
in  force  the  regulations  which  forbid  the  association  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  schools.  The  separation  of  tlie  seses  was 
for  a  long  time  an  absolute  principle  in  France.  D^inia,  in 
ai'ticle  nine  of  his  regulations,  restores  the  ordinance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  "which  forbids  school-masters  to 
admit  girls,  and  school- mi atrcasee  to  aijmit  bo^'S."  Rollin 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Claude  Joly,  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  precentor,  bluntly  claimed  his  Bovereign  rights  in  the 
matter  of  primary  instruction  :  — 

"We  shall  contest  the  jwwer  clahned  by  the  rectors  of 
Paris  to  control  the  schools,  under  the  name  and  pretext  of 
charity,  without  the  permission  of  the  chief  precentor,  tc 
whom  alone  belongs  this  power.  To  him,  also,  belongs  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  schools  of  the  religious  and  secu- 
lar communities.  We  shall  disclose,  besides,  the  attempts 
of  writei-s  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  orthography, 
which  belongs  only  to  good  grammarians,  that  is,  to  the 
masters  of  the  iittle  Bchools," 

We  Bee  to  what  petty  questions  of  pren^ative  was  sacri- 
ficed, in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  cause  of  populai 
/astriiction. 
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277.  The  Book  of  the  Parish  School.  —  Uuder  the 
title,  Tlie  Parish  School,  or  the  Manner  of  Properly  Jastrucl- 
ing  the  Children  in  tlie  Little  Schools,  a  priest  of  tlie  diocese 
of  Paris  had  writteD,  in  1G55,  a  scbool  mnuual,  often  re- 
printed,' which  became  the  general  standard  of  the  schools 
during  the  years  that  followed,  and  which  gives  an  exact 
idea  of  what  was  narrow  and  poorly  defined  in  the  primary' 
instruction  of  that  period. 

The  author  of  the  Parish  Softool  does  not  have  a  high 
opinioD  of  the  office  of  the  teacher,  which  he  rcganls  aa  an 
employment  wilhout  lusire,  vdthout  pleasure,  and  toilhoul 
interest.  He  does  not  expect  great  results  from  instruction, 
of  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  it  is  not  completely  useless. 
It  is  true  that  instruction  is  reduced  to  a  very  few  things,  — 
reading,  writing,  and  counting.  To  this  the  author  adds 
religion  and  politeness. 

Let  us  observe  in  particular,  that  the  pr<^amme  of  the 
parish  school  also  comprises  tlie  principles  of  Ike  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  primary  school  of  that  period  was  still  con- 
founded with  the  college  of  secondary  instiiiction ;  the 
ancicDt  languages  and  rhetoric  were  tauglit  in  it.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  master's  books,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of 
the  Parish  School,  we  find  a  Greek  grammar.  In  the  classes, 
the  reading  of  Latin  precedes  tlic  reading  of  French. 

Some  good  advice  in  practical  pedagogy  might  be  extracted 
from  the  first  part  of  the  work,  especially  on  the  duties  of  a 
school-master,  on  the  power  of  exam|)lc,  and  on  the  necessity 
of  knowing  the  disposition  of  pupils.  But  how  mauy  art- 
less assertions  and  mischievous  precepts,  in  that  scbool  code 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  near  presence  of  the  grand  cen- 
tury !  The  Parish  School  complains  that  the  scholars  eat 
too  much  bread  :  — 

1  We  b»ve  before  aa  the  tAWnyn  ol  Vl^O. 
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"  The  children  of  Paris,  as  a  rule,  eat  a  great  deal  of 
bread.  Thia  food  stupefies  the  mind,  aud  very  oft«ti  tnakee 
them,  at  the  age  of  Dine  or  ten,  incapable  of  learning. 
Omnis  repletio  mala,panis  vera  jjessima."  A  serious  mat- 
ter is  that  espionage  is  not  only  authorized,  but  is  eucouragad 
and  oi^anized :  — 

"The  master  will  select  two  of  the  most  reliable  and 
intelligent  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  disorders  and  the 
improprieties  of  the  school  and  the  church.  They  shall 
write  the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  of  those  guilty  of 
improprieties,  on  pieces  of  paper  or  on  tablets,  to  be  given 
to  the  master.     These  officers  shall  be  called  observers." 

278.  La  Sai.le  (1651-1719)  and  the  CmtisTiAM  Schools. 
—  The  reading  of  the  Parish  School  prepares  us  the  better 
to  comprehend  the  work  of  La  Salle.  If  one  were  in  any 
degree  tempted  to  depreciate  t)ie  Institute  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  it  would  sufflce,  to  counteract  this 
disposition,  to  contrast  the  reforms  of  La  Salle,  however 
insufficient  they  may  be,  with  the  real  state  of  the  schools  of 
that  period.^  To  be  equitably  judged,  human  institutions 
ought  to  be  replaced  in  their  setting  aud  in  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  easy  to-day  to  formulate  charges  i^ainst  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools.  But 
considered  in  their  time,  and  compared  with  what  exlstcrl, 
or  rattier  with  what  did  nol  exist,  the  establishments  of  La 
Salle  deserve  the  esteem  and  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
instruction.  They  represent  tlic  first  systematic  effort  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church  to  organize  popular  instruction.  'U'^liat  the 
Jesuits  did  in  the  matter  of  secondary  instruction,  with  im- 
mense resources  and  for  pupils  who  paid  them  for  their 
efforts.  La  Salle  attempted  in  primary  instruction,  through 
a  thousand  obstacles  and  for  pupils  who  did  not  pay. 
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279.  Life  and  Character  of  La  Salle,  —  Wc  shall  have 
to  criticiae  in  the  moat  of  ita  principles  and  in  many  details 
of  ita  practice,  the  educational  inetitute  of  La  Salle.  But 
that  which  merite  an  admiiation  without  reeerve  is  the 
professipnal  zeal  of  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  daunt- 
less spirit  of  improvement  which  he  displayed  in  the 
organization  of  his  schools,  and  in  the  recruitment  of 
his  teachers ;  it  is  also  his  tenacious  zeal  which  was  dis- 
counted .neither  by  the  jealous  opposition  of  corporations, 
the  writing-masters  for  example,  nor  by  the  inexplicable 
opposition  of  the  clergy ;  and,  finally,  it  is  the  indefatiga- 
ble devotion  of  a  beautiful  life  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
instruction,  which  was  a  long  series  of  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

At  an  early  hour.  La  Salle  had  given  proofs  of  the  energy 
of  hia  character.  Weak  and  sickly,  he  was  obliged  to 
struggle  against  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution.  To 
overcome  sleep,  and  to  prolong  his  studious  vigils,  he 
sometimes  kneeled  ou  sharp  stones,  and  sometimes  he  placed 
in  front  of  him,  upon  his  study-table,  a  board  fitted  with 
iron  points,  against  which  his  head  would  strike  as  soon  as 
fatigue  made  him  doze  and  he  leaned  forward.  Canon  of 
the  chapter  of  Beims  in  1667,  ordained  priest  in  1678,  he 
resigned  his  prebendship  in  1683,  and,  voluntarily  making 
himself  poor,  in  order  to  approach  those  whose  souls  he 
would  save,  he  renounced  his  whole  patrimony,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  friends,  who  treated  him  as  a  madman. 

280.  Ascetic  Tendencies.  —  But  it  is  not  a  disinterested 
love  of  the  people,  it  is  not  the  thought  of  tlieir  moral  regen- 
eration, and  of  their  intellectual  progress,  which  animated 
and  unstained  the  efforts  of  La  Salle.  His  purpose  was 
above  all  else  religious.  He  pushed  devotion  even  to  asceti- 
cism.    In  his   childhood,  while  he  still  lived  «.t  \i(^\fl&^\A 
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came  to  hare  &  sense  of  unrest  in  the  parlora  of  his  mother ; 
and  one  evening,  ae  his  biogi-uphcre  relate,  wliilc  those  about 
him  were  engaged  in  music,  or  were  talking  on  worldly  mat- 
ters, he  threw  himself  into  the  arma  of  one  of  his  aunts,  and 
said  to  her,  "  Madam,  relate  to  me  the  life  of  onq  of  the 
saints."  He  himself  was  a  saint,  though  the  Churt-h  did  not 
think  him  worthy  of  this  veaerabte  title.  In  his  youth  he 
passed  whole  nights  in  prayer,  and  slept  on  boards.  All  his 
life  he  was  sev^e  to  himself  and  also  to  others,  considering 
abstinence  and  privations  as  the  regimen  of  the  Christian. 
His  adversaries,  at  different  times,  imputed  this  to  him  as  a 
crime.  He  was  represented  as  a  hardened  man,  pushing  his 
ascetic  requirements  to  tlie  extreme  of  cruelty.  To  appease 
their  anger,  he  removed  penances  and  bodily  inflictions  from 
his  institution,  but  he  maintained  them  for  himself,  and  con- 
tinued his  life  of  voluntary  suffering.  Heroic  virtues,  it  may 
be ;  but  it  may  be  added  also,  an  unfortunate  disj>osition 
for  a  teacher  of  children.  We  distrust,  in  advance,  a  system 
of  teaching  whose  beginning  was  so  sad,  whose  founder 
inclosed  his  Ufe  within  so  narrow  an  horizon,  and  which,  at 
first,  was  illuminated  by  no  rays  of  gladness  and  good 
humor. 

281.  Foundations  of  the  Institute. — The  Institute  of 
the  Brethren  was  founded  in  1684,  but  it  was  not  sanctioned 
by  pontifical  authority  and  royal  power  till  forty  years  later, 
in  1724. 

We  shall  not  recite  at  full  length  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
first  years  of  the  Institute.  We  simply  state  that  La  Salle 
inaugurated  his  work  b}'  offering  hospitality  in  his  own  house 
to  several  poor  teachers.  In  1079  he  opened  at  Reims  a 
school  for  boys.  In  1684  he  imposed  on  his  disciples  vows 
of  stabilil)/  and  obedience,  and  prescribed  their  costume.  In 
less  be  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  found  schools  there,  and 
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it  was  here  in  particular,  as  he  himself  siiya,  that  "he  saw 
himself  persecuted  by  the  men  from  whom  he  expected  help." 
In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  his  enterprise  prospered,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1720,  the  Institute  of  the  Brethren  already 
counted  a  large  number  of  establishments  for  primary  in- 
struction. 

282,  The  Idea  of  Normai,  Schools.  —  We  know  how 
the  teaching  force  was  then  recruited.  In  Paris,  if  we  may 
believe  Ponrchot,  the  chief  precentor,  Claude  Joly,  was 
obliged  to  employ,  for  the  direction  of  schools,  old-clotheS' 
men,  innkeepers,  cooks,  masons,  wig-makers,  puppet- 
players —  the  list  might  be  continued.  In  1682  Marie 
Morcaii,  a  teacher,  was  sent  by  Bossuet  to  keep  the  school 
at  Fert6-Gaucl»er.  The  rector  of  the  place,  in  his  capacity 
as  tutor  {4coldtre),  wishing  to  ascertain  her  competence, 
subjected  her  to  an  examination,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  account : — 

"  1.  He  asked  her  if  she  could  read,  and  she  replied  that 
she  read  passably  well,  but  not  well  enough  to  teach. 

"  2.  He  gave  her  a  pea  to  nieud,  and  she  declared  that 
she  could  not  do  it. 

"3.  lie  handed  her  a  Latin  book  and  requested  her  to 
read  it,  but  she  was  prevented  from  making  the  attempt  by 
sister  Itcmy,  who  had  Just  prevented  her  from  exhibiting  her 
writing."' 

Ignorance,  and  often  moral  unfitness,  was  the  general 
character  of  the  teachers  of  that  |)eriod.  They  often  entered 
u|K)u  their  duties  without  the  least  preparation.  La  Salle 
had  too  great  an  anxiety  for  the  good  condition  of  his  schools 
to  accept  improvised  teachers.  So  in  1685  he  opened  at 
Reims,  under   the  name  of  Semiiiari/  for  Schoolmastera,  a 

t  Hitioire  d'une  icoU  gralviU,  par  V.  PLaaalbt,^.  \b. 
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real  normal  school,  in  which  teachers  were  to  be  trained  foi 
the  rural  distriuts.  Only  O^mia  had  preceded  liim  in  this 
work.  Later  he  founded  on  cstablishmeut  of  the  same  kind 
iQ  Paris,  and — a  thing  worthy  of  note  —  he  aunexed  to  this 
normal  school  a  primary  school,  in  which  the  teacbiog  was 
doDe  by  the  students  in  training  under  the  directiou  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  Conduct  of  Schools  La  Salle  has 
drawn  up  the  rules  for  what  he  calls  the  training  of  new 
maaters.  Here  are  the  faults  that  he  notices  in  young 
teachers :  — 

1.  An  itohing  to  talk ;  2.  too  great  activity,  which  degen- 
erates  into  petulance  ;  3.  indifference;  i.  preoccupation  and 
embarrassment;  5.  harshuess;  6.  spite;  7.  partiality;  8. 
slowness  and  negligence  ;  9.  pusillanimity  and  lack  of  force  ; 
10.  despondency  and  fretf ultiess ;  11.  familiarity  and 
trifling;  12.  distractions  and  loss  of  time;  13.  fickleness; 
14.  giddiness;  15.  exclusiveness ;  16.  lack  of  attention  to 
the  different  characters  and  dispositions  of  children. 

283.  The  1i>ea  of  Gratuitous  and  Obligatort  In- 
BTKUCTiON.  —  The  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  say  the  statutes  of  the  order  in  so  many  words,  is  a 
society  whose  members  make  a  profession  to  conduct  schools 
gratuitously.  "  La  Salle  thought  only  of  the  children  of 
artisans  and  of  the  poor,  who,  he  said,  being  occupied 
during  the  whole  day  in  earning  tlieir  own  livelihood  and  that 
of  their  families,  could  not  give  their  children  the  instruction 
they  need,  and  a  respectable  and  Christian  education."  la 
1694,  the  founder  of  the  Institute  and  bis  first  twelve  disci- 
ples went  and  kneeled  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  "conduct  collectively  and  through  oi-ganized 
effort  schools  of  gratuitous  instruction,  even  when,  in  order 
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to  do  thia,  the;  might  be  obliged  to  ask  alms  and  to  live  on 
bread  alone." 

But  a  thing  still  more  remarkable  than  to  have  popalar- 
ized  gratuitous  instruction,  already  realized  in  many  places 
through  cliarity  echoole,  le  to  have  formed  the  conception  of 
obligatory  instruction.  La  Salle,  who  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  any  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  parents,  pro- 
poses, in  this  Conduct  of  Schools,  a  means  for  affecting  their 
will:  — 

"  If  among  the  poor  there  are  certain  ones  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  instruction, 
they  should  be  reported  to  the  rectors.  The  latter  will  be 
able  to  cure  them  of  their  indifference  by  threatening  to  give 
them  no  more  assistance  till  they  send  their  children  to 
school." 

284.  Professional  Instruction. — Besides  primary  schools 
proper,  La  Salle,  who  is  truly  an  innovator,  inaugurated  the 
organization  of  a  technical  and  professional  instraction. 
At  Saint  Yon,  near  Rouen,  he  oi^anized  a  sort  of  collie 
where  was  taught  "all  that  a  young  man  can  learn,  with 
the  exception  of  Latin,  and  whose  purpose  was  to  prepare 
the  student  for  commercial,  industrial,  and  administrati*-e 
occupations." 

285.  Conduct  of  the  Christian  Schools:  SuccEssitB 
EorrioNS. —  La  Salte  took  the  trouble  to  draw  up  for  his 
Institute  a  very  minute  code  of  rides,  with  this  title :  TTie 
Conduct  of  Schools.  The  first  edition  bears  the  date  of 
1720.  It  appeared  at  Avignon  a  year  after  the  author's 
death.'  Two  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  in  1611 
and  in  1870,  with  some  important  modifications.     The  sub- 
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atance  bos  not  been  changed,  but  certain  passives  relative 
to  discipline,  and  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  have  been  eup' 
pressed. 

"  With  the  view  to  adapt  our  education  to  tlic  mildoeas  of 
tlic  present  state  of  manners,"  says  the  preface  of  1811, 
"  we  have  suppressed  or  modified  whatever  includes  cor- 
poral correction,  and  have  advantageously  (sic)  replaced 
this,  on  the  one  hand,  by  good  marks,  bj-  promises  and 
rewards,  and  on  the  other  by  bad  marks,  by  deprivations 
and  tasks." 

On  the  otlicr  hand,  some  additions  have  been  made.  The 
Institute  of  the  Brethren  had  to  yield  in  part  to  the  demands 
of  tlie  times,  and  to  subtract  something  from  tlie  inflexi- 
bility  of  it«  government. 

"The  Brethren,"  it  is  said  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
1870,  written  by  the  Frfere  Philip,  "  the  Brethren  have  little 
l)y  little  enlarged  the  original  Conduct,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  perfected  their  methods.  ...  It  is  plain  tliat  a 
lK>ok  of  tliis  kind  cannot  receive  a  final  form.  New  experi- 
ments, prt^ess  in  methods,  legislative  enactments,  new 
needs,  etc.,  require  that  it  receive  diners  modifications  from 
time  to  time." 

286.  Abuse  of  Regulations.  —  A  feature  common  to  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  tliat  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  is,  that  everything  is  regulated  In  advance 
witii  extraordinary  exactness.  No  discretion  is  left  to  the 
t<!acherB.  The  instruction  is  but  a  rule  in  action.  All  noV' 
elty  is  interdicted. 

"It  has  been  necessary,"  says  the  Preface  of  La  Salle,  to 
prepare  this  Conduct  of  the  Christian  schools,  "  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  all  tlie  schools,  and  in  all 
the  places  where  there  are  Brethren  of  tlie  Institute,  and 
tlint  the  methods  employed  may  always  be  the  same.     51an 
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IB  ao  subject  to  slackness,  and  even  to  changeablenesa,  that 
there  mutit  be  written  rules  for  him,  in  order  to  keep  him 
within  tlie  bonnds  of  hie  duty,  and  to  prevent  him  from 
iDtroducing  something  new,  or  from  destroying  that  which 
has  been  wiselj'  established." 

Need  we  be  astonished,  after  this,  tliat  the  teaching  of  the 
Brethren  often  became  a  useless  routine? 

287.  Division  of  the  Conduct. — Tlie  Conduct  of  the 
Christian  ScJiools  is  divided  into  thi-ee  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  of  what  is 
done  in  it  from  the  time  the  pupils  enter  till  they  leave. 
The  second  describes  the  means  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining order ;  in  a  word,  the  discipline.  The  third  treats  of 
the  duties  of  the  inspector  of  schools,  of  the  qualities  of 
the  teachers,  and  of  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers  themselves.  This  may  be  called,  so  to 
speak,  the  manual  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Institute. 

288.  ISTEKioR  Organization  of  the  ScnooLS. — That 
which  first  strikes  the  attention  in  the  Christian  Schools, 
such  OS  La  Sullc  organized,  is  the  complete  silence  that 
reigns  in  them.  Nothing  is  better  than  silence  on  the  pail 
of  pupils,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  but  La  Salle  enjoins 
silence  on  teachers  as  well.  The  Fi'^re  is  a  professor  who 
does  not  talk. 

"He  will  watch  carefully  over  himself,  to  siwak  very 
rarely,  and  very  low."  "  It  would  be  of  but  little  use  for 
the  teacher  to  try  to  make  his  pupils  keep  silence  if  be  does 
not  do  this  himself."  "  When  necessity  obliges  him  to  speak 
—  and  he  is  careful  that  this  necessity  is  rare  —  he  will 
always  speak  in  a  moderate  tone." 

It  might  be  said  that  La  Salle  fears  a  strong  and  sono- 
rous voice. 
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How,  then,  shall  the  teacher  coramunieftte  with  his  pupils, 
since  he  is  almost  debarred  from  the  use  of  speech?  La 
Salle  has  invented,  to  supersede  language,  a  complete  sya- 
tern  of  signs,  a  sort  of  scholastic  telegraphy,  a  long  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  several  chaptei's  of  the  Conduct. 
To  have  prayers  repeated,  tlie  teacher  will  fold  his  hands; 
to  have  the  catechism  repeated,  he  will  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  other  cases  be  will  strike  bis  breast,  will  look  at 
the  pupil  steadily,  etc.  Besides,  he  will  employ  an  instru- 
ment of  iron  named  a  signal,  which  he  will  raise  or  lower, 
and  handle  in  a  hundred  waj's,  to  indicate  his  wish,  or  to 
announce  the  beginning  or  the  close  of   such  or  such  an 


What  is  the  meaning  of  this  distrust  of  speech?  And 
what  are  we  to  think  of  these  schools  of  mutes  where 
teachers  and  pupils  proceed  only  by  signs?  When  a  scholar 
asks  permission  to  speak,  he  will  stand  erect  in  his  place, 
with  hands  crossed  and  eyes  modestly  lowered.  Doubtless, 
to  attempt  to  excuse  these  practices,  we  must  consider  the 
annoyances  of  a  uoisy  school,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
silent  school  where  everything  is  done  discreetly  and  noise- 
lessly. Is  there  not,  however,  in  these  odd  regulations, 
something  besides  the  desire  for  order  and  good  conduct, — 
the  revelation  of  a  complete  system  of  pedagogy  which  is 
afraid  of  life  and  liberty,  and  which,  under  the  pretext  of 
making  the  school  quiet,  deadens  the  school,  and,  in  the 
end,  reduces  teachers  and  pupils  to  mere  machines? 

289.  Simultaneous  Instruction. — By  the  side  of  the 
ev'l  we  must  note  the  good.  Up  to  the  time  of  La  Salle, 
the  individual  method  was  almost  alone  in  use  in  primary 
instruction ;  hut  he  substituted  for  this  the  simultaneous 
method,  that  is,  teaching  given  to  all  the  pupils  at  the  same 
time.    For  this  purpose,  La  Salle  dWiiitd  each  school  into 
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three  divUione:  "Tiie  division  of  the  weakest,  that  of  the 
mediocres,  and  that  of  the  more  intelligent  or  the  more 
capable." 

"All  the  scholars  of  the  same  order  will  receive  the 
same  lesson  together.  The  instructor  will  see  that  all  are 
attentive,  and  that,  in  reading  for  example,  all  read  in  a 
low  voice  what  the  teacher  reads  in  a  loud  voice." 

To  aid  the  instructor,  I.a  Salle  gives  him  one  or  two  of 
the  better  pupils  of  each  division,  who  become  bis  assistants, 
and  whom  he  calls  inspectors.  "The  more  children  have 
taught,"  said  La  Salle,  "  the  more  they  will  learn." 

To  be  just,  however,  we  must  recc^oize,  in  certain  recom- 
mendations of  La  Salle,  some  desire  to  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  reason  of  the  child :  — 

"The  teacher  will  not  speak  to  the  scholars  during  the 
catecbisro,  as  in  preaching,  but  he  will  interrogate  tbem 
almost  continually  by  questions,  direct  or  indirect,  in  order 
to  make  them  comprehend  that  which  be  is  teaching  them." 

The  Frfere  Luccai-d,  in  his  Life  of  the  Venerable  J.  B.  de 
La  SaUe,'^  quotes  tliis  still  more  expressive  passage,  borrowed 
from  his  manuscript  Counsels :  — 

"  Let  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  lend  his  pupils  too 
mnch  help  in  resolving  the  questions  that  have  been  proposed 
to  them.  He  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  invite  them  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  seek  with  ardor  what  he  knows 
they  will  be  able  to  find  for  themselves.  He  will  convince 
them  that  tliey  will  the  better  retain  the  knowledge  they 
have  acquired  by  a  personal  and  persevering  effort." 

290.  What  was  learned  in  the  Christian  Schools. 
—  Reading,  writing,  oi*th(^raphy,  aritbmotic,  and  the  cate- 
chism,—  this  is  the  prt^ramme  of  La  Salle. 

1  Two  voliiniei,  Pari-i,  INTfi. 
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Iq  reading,  La  Salle,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Port 
Royal,  requires  that  French  books  be  used  in  the  beginniug. 

"  The  book  in  which  the  pupil  will  begin  to  learn  Latin  is 
the  Fealter ;  but  this  IcBson  will  be  gives  only  to  those  who 
can  readily  read  in  French." 

La  Salle  requires  that  the  pupil  shall  not  be  exercised  in 
writing  till  "he  can  read  perfectly."  He  attaches,  more- 
over, an  extreme  importance  to  calUgraphy,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Brethren  have  remained  masters  in  this  art.  La 
Salle  does  not  weary  in  giving  advice  on  this  subject :  the 
pens,  the  knife  for  mending  tliem,  the  ink,  the  paper,  the 
tracing-papers  and  blotters,  round  letters  and  italic  letters 
(a  bastard  script),  —  everything  is  passed  in  review.'  The 
Conduct  also  insists  "  on  the  manner  of  teacliing  the  proper 
posture  of  the  body"  and  "on  the  manner  of  teaching  how 
to  hold  the  pen  and  the  paper." 

"  It  will  be  useful  and  timely  in  the  beginning  to  give  the 
pupil  a  stick  of  the  bigness  of  a  pen,  on  which  there  are  three 
notches,  two  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left,  to  mark  the 
places  where  his  fingers  should  be  put." 

The  exercises  in  writing  are  to  be  followed  by  exercises  in 
ortht^raphy  and  in  composition  ;  — 

'*  The  teacher  will  require  the  pu}>ils  to  compose  and  write 
for  themselves  notes,  receipts,  bills,  etc.  He  will  also 
require  them  to  write  out  what  they  remember  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  of  the  lectures  that  they  have  heard,"' 

As  to  arithmetic,  reduced  to  the  four  rules,  we  must 
commend  La  Salle's  attempt  to  have  it  learned  by  reason 
and  not  by  routine.  Thus,  he  requires  the  teacher  to  inter- 
rogate the  pupil,  in  order  to  make  him  the  better  comprehend 

>  The  ane  of  tbc  round  script  vas  In  [ashlon.  La  Salle  lutroduced  ths 
baataril  liniid. 

'See  Chap.  I].  0/  thu  Second  Part 
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KDd  retain  tbe  rule,  or  to  make  sure  that  he  is  attentive.  He 
"  will  give  him  a  complete  understanding "  of  what  he 
teaches;  and,  finally,  he  will  require  him  "to  produce  a 
certain  Dumber  of  rnles  that  he  has  discovered  for  himself." 

Prayers  and  religious  exercises  uaturally  hold  a  lat^e  place 
in  the  schools  organized  by  La  Salle  :  — 

"  There  shall  always  be  two  or  three  scholars  kneeling, 
one  from  each  class,  who  will  tell  their  beads  one  after 
another."  I 

"  Care  will  everywhere  be  taken  that  the  scholars  hear  the 
holy  mass  every  day." 

"  A  half  hour  each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cate- 
chism." 

291.  Method  of  Teachiso.  —  The  Institute  of  the 
Brethren  has  often  been  criticised  for  the  mechanical  char- 
acter of  its  instruction.  The  Fr6re  Philip,  in  the  edition  of 
the  Conduct  published  in  1870,  implicitly  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  this  criticism  when  he  writes:  "Elementary 
instruction  has  assumed  a  particular  character  in  these  last 
days,  of  tvliich  we  must  (aire  account.  ProposiDg  for  its 
chief  end  to  train  tbe  judgment  of  the  pupil,  it  gives  less 
imiMtrtance  than  heretofore  to  the  culture  of  the  memory  ;  it 
makes  especial  use  of  methods  which  call  into  activity  the 
inli'lligencc,  and  lead  the  child  to  reflect,  to  take  account  of  , 
facts,  to  withdraw  from  the  domain  of  words  to  enter  into 
that  of  ideas."  Do  not  these  wise  cautions  unmistakably 
betray  the  existence  of  an  evil  tradition  which  should  be 
corrccte<l,  hut  which  tends  to  bold  its  ground?  He  who  has 
I'ead  the  Conduct  is  not  left  in  doubt  that  the  general  char- 
actor  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  Christian  Schools,  at  the  first, 
was  a  meclianical  and  routine  exercise  of  tbe  memory,  and 
the  absence  of  life. 


a  manual  of  politeness,  but  was,  the  Condh 
treatise  on  ethics,  '^containing  all  the  duties 
both  towards  God  and  towards  their  parent 
would  examine  the  work  in  vain  for  the  justific 
remark.  In  it  are  discussed  only  the  puerile  dj 
ward  behavior  and  of  worldly  bearing.  It  woi 
be  in  bad  taste  to  criticise  at  this  day  a  book  of 
whose  artlessness  makes  us  smile.  La  Salle's 
certainly  praiseworthy,  though  attempting  a  litt 
It  is  said  in  the  Preface  that  *'  there  is  not  a 
our  actions  which  ought  not  to  be  regulates 
purely  Christian."  Hence  an  infinite  numbc 
prescriptions  upon  the  simplest  acts  of  daily  lif( 

But  here  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  pretendc 
ethics :  — 

''It  is  not  proper  to  talk  when  one  has  ret 
being  made  for  rest." 

"  One  should  tiy  to  make  no  noise  and  not  t< 
asleep ;  nor  should  one  often  turn  fV'om  side  to  i 
if  he  were  restless  and  did  not  know  on  which  s 

"  It  is  not  becoming,  when  one  is  in  compan; 
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"  £t  is  impolite  to  play  with  a  stick  or  a  cane,  and  to  nse 
it  to  strike  the  ground  or  pebbles,  etc.,  etc." 

How  many  mistakes  in  politeness  we  should  make  evcrj- 
daj  of  our  lives  if  the  rules  of  La  Salle  were  infallible ! 

293.  Corporal  Chastisements. — The  Brethren,  within 
two  centuries,  have  singularly  ameliorated  their  system  of  cor- 
rection, "Imperative  circumstances,"  said  the  Fr^re  Fhilip 
in  1870,  "no  longer  permit  as  to  tolerate  corporal  punish- 
ment in  our  schools."  Already,  in  1811,  there  was  talk  of 
suppressing  entirely,  or  at  least  modifying,  the  use  of  these 
punishments.  The  instruments  of  torture  were  perfected. 
"  We  reduce  the  heavy  ferule,  the  inconvenience  of  which 
has  been  only  too  often  felt,  to  a  simple  piece  of  leather, 
about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  and  elit  in  two  at  one 
end ;  still  we  hope  that  by  divine  help  and  by  the  mildness 
of  our  very  dear  and  dearly  beloved  colleagues,  they  will 
make  use  of  it  only  in  eases  of  unavoidable  necessity,  and 
only  to  give  a  stroke  with  it  on  the  hand,  without  the  per- 
mission ever  to  make  any  other  use  of  it." 

But  at  first,  and  in  the  original  Conduct^  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  freely  permitted  and  regulated  with  exactness. 
La  Salle  distinguished  five  sorts  of  collections,  —  repri- 
mand, penances,  the  ferule,  the  rod,  expulsion  from  school. 

29i.  Reprimands.  —  Silence,  we  have  seen,  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  La  Salle's  schools :  "  There  must  be  as  little 
speaking  as  possible.  Consequently,  corrections  by  word  of 
monUi  are  very  rarely  to  be  employed."  It  even  seems, 
adds  the  Conduct,  that  "  it  is  much  better  not  to  use  them 
at  all"! 

A  curious  system  of  discipline,  verily,  where  it  is  as  good 

■  See  the  editloD  of  1720,  trom  page  140  U>  page  ISO. 


ferule  and  the  rod  I 

295.  Penances.  — La  Salle  recommends 
as  corporal  corrections.  By  this  term  he  m( 
like  the  following :  maintaining  a  kneelhi 
school ;  learning  a  few  pages  of  the  cat< 
**  holding  his  book  before  his  eyes  for  the 
hour  without  looking  off ; "  keeping  motionl 
hands  and  downcast  eyes,  etc. 

296.  The  Ferule.  — We  have  not  to  dis< 
the  use  of  material  means  of  correction, 
themselves  have  repudiated  them.  Only 
that  they  bow  to  what  they  call  "  imperative 
and  not  to  considerations  based  on  princi] 
interesting,  were  it  only  from  an  historical 
recall  the  minute  prescriptions  of  the  founds 

The  Conduct  first  describes  the  ferule, 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  leather  sewed  toge 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  including 
palm    shall    be    oval,   and    two   inches    ii 
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orders  the  ferule  to  bo  applied  only  to  the  left  hand ;  the 
right  hand  shall  always  be  spared.  The  child,  moreover,  is 
not  to  cry  while  he  receives  the  ferule ;  if  he  does,  he  is  to 
be  punished  and  corrected  anew. 

297.  The  Kod.  —  In  the  penal  code  of  La  Salle,  tlie  cate- 
gories of  faults  wortliy  of  punishment  are  sharply  defined. 
The  rod  sliall  be  employed  for  the  following  faults:  I.  re- 
fusal to  obey ;  2.  when  the  pupil  has  formed  the  habit  of  not 
giving  heed  to  the  lesson  ;  3.  when  he  has  made  blots  upon 
his  paper  instead  of  writing ;  4.  when  he  has  had  a  fight  with 
his  comrades;  5.  when  he  has  neglected  his  prayers  in 
church;  C.  when  he  has  been  wanting  in  "  modesty"  at 
mass  or  during  the  catechism  ;  7.  when  he  has  been  absent 
fVom  school,  from  mass,  or  from  the  catechism. 

Even  BupjiOBing  that  the  principle  of  the  rod  is  admissible, 
we  must  still  condemn  the  wrong  use  which  La  Salle  makes 
of  it,  for  faults  manifestly  out  of  proportion  to  such  a  chas- 
tisement. 

I  very  well  know  that  the  author  of  the  Conduct  requires 
that  corrections  shall  be  rare ;  but  could  he  be  obeyed,  when 
he  put  iuto  the  hands  of  his  teachers  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  discipline? 

But  to  compi'cheiid  to  what  extent  La  Salle  forgot  what  is 
due  to  the  dignity  of  the  child,  and  considered  him  as  a 
machine,  without  any  reganl  to  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings, 
with  no  respect  for  his  person,  we  must  read  to  the  end  the 
strange  prescriptions  of  this  manual  of  the  rod.  The  pre- 
cautions that  La  Salle  exacts  make  still  more  evident  the 
impropriety  of  such  punishments  :  — 

"  When  the  teacher  would  punish  a  scholar  with  the  rod, 
he  will  make  the  ordinary  sign  to  summon  the  attention  of 
the  school ;  next  he  will  iudicatfi  by  means  of  the  aign.al  ^0^ 
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decree  which  the  pupil  has  violated,  and  then  Bhow  him  the 
place  where  correction  is  ordinarily  administered ;  and  he 
will  at  ODce  go  there,  and  will  prepare  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment, standing  in  audi  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  indecently 
by  any  one.  This  practice  of  having  the  scholar  prepare 
himself  for  receiving  the  correction,  without  any  need  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  putting  his  hand  upon  him,  shall  be 
very  exactly  observed. 

"While  the  scholar  is  preparing  himself  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection, the  teacher  shall  be  making  an  inward  preparation 
to  give  it  in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  in  a  clear  view  of  God. 
Then  he  will  go  from  his  desk  with  dignity  and  gravity. 

"  And  when  he  shall  have  reached  the  place  where  the 
scholar  is  "  (it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  this  place  should  be  in 
one-of  the  most  remote  and  most  obscure  parts  of  the  school, 
where  the  nakedness  of  the  victim  cannot  be  seen),  "  he  will 
epeak  a  few  words  to  him  to  prepare  him  to  receive  the  cor- 
rection with  humility,  submission,  and  a  purpose  of  amend- 
ment; then  he  will  strike  three  blows  as  is  usual;  to  go 
beyond  five  blows,  tliere  would  be  needed  a  special  order  of 
the  director. 

"  He  shall  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  on  the  scholar. 
If  the  scholar  is  not  ready,  he  shall  return  to  his  desk  with- 
out saying  a  word ;  and  when  ho  returns,  he  shall  give  him 
the  mcfst  severe  punishment  allowed  without  special  permis- 
sion, that  is,  five  blows. 

"  When  a  teacher  shall  have  thus  been  obliged  to  compel  a 
scholar  to  receive  correction,  he  shall  attempt  in  some  way 
a  little  time  afterwards  to  make  him  see  and  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  shall  make  him  come  to  himself,  and  give  him 
a  strong  and  sincere  resolution  never  to  allow  himself  again 
to  fall  into  such  a  revolt." 
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The  moment  is  perhaps  not  well  cliosen  to  preach  a 
sermon  and  to  violate  tbe  nilo  which  rorbids  the  Brethren 
the  use  of  the  reprimand. 

"After  the  scholar  has  been  corrected,  he  will  modestly 
kneel  in  the  middle  of  tlie  room  before  the  teacher,  with 
arms  crossed,  to  thank  him  for  having  corrected  him,  and 
will  then  turn  towards  the  cnicifix  tfl  thank  God  for  it,  and  ■ 
to  promise  Him  at  the  same  time  not  again  to  commit  the 
fault  for  which  he  had  just  been  corrected.  This  he  will  do 
without  speaking  aloud ;  after  which  the  teacher  will  give 
hun  the  sign  to  go  to  his  place." 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  higher  misconception  of  human 
natnre,  to  trifle  more  ingeniously  with  the  pride  of  the  child, 
and  with  his  most  legitimate  feelings,  and  to  mingle,  in  tbe 
most  repulsive  manner,  indiscreet  and  infamous  practices 
with  the  exhibition  of  religious  sentiments? 

"  It  is  absurd,"  says  Kant,  "  to  require  the  children  whom 
we  punish  to  thank  ns,  to  kiss  our  hands,  etc.  This  is  to 
try  to  make  servile  creatures  of  them." 

To  justify  La  Salle,  some  quotations  from  his  works  have 
been  invoked. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  use  blows  of  the  hand. 
Be  very  careful  never  to  give  children  a  blow." 

But  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  thought  of  the 
author  of  the  Conduct,  and  this  explains  the  following 
passage :  — 

"  No  corrections  should  be  employed  save  those  which  are 
in  use  in  the  schools ;  and  so  scholars  should  never  be  stmck 
with  the  hand  or  the  foot." 

In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  never  strike  except 
with  the  authorized  instruments,  and  according  to  the  official 
regulfttione. 
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298.  MtJTCAL  Espionage.  —  We  may  say  without  exflg- 
geratioD  that  the  Conduct  recommendB  mutual  espionage  ;  — 

"The  inspector  of  schools  sliall  be  careful  to  appoint 
one  of  the  most  prudent  acliolars  to  ohservo  tiiosc  who  make 
a.  noiae  while  they  assemble,  and  this  scholar  shall  then 
report  to  the  teacher  what  has  occurred,  without  allowing  the 
others  to  know  of  it." 

299.  Rewards.  — While  La  Salle  devotes  more  than  forty 
pages  to  corrections,  the  chapter  on  rewards  comprises  two 
small  pages. 

Rewards  shall  be  given  "  from  time  to  time."  They  shall 
be  of  three  kinds :  rewards  for  piety,  for  ability,  and  for 
diligence.  They  shall  consist  of  books,  pictures,  plaster 
casts,  crucifix  and  virgin,  cbaplets,  engraved  texts,  ete. 

300.  Conclusion.  —  We  have  said  enough  to  give  an 
exact  idea  of  the  Institute  of  the  Christiau  Brethren  in  its 
primitive  form.  Its  faults  were  certainly  grave,  and  we  can- 
not approve  the  general  spirit  of  those  establishments  for 
education  where  pupils  are  forbidden  "  to  joke  while  they 
are  at  meals" ;  to  give  anything  whatsoever  to  one  another ; 
where  children  are  to  enter  the  school-room  so  deliberately 
and  quietly  that  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  is  not  heard ; 
where  teachers  are  forbidden  "to  be  familiar"  with  the 
pupils,  "  to  allow  themselves  to  descend  to  anything  com- 
mon, as  it  would  be  to  laugh  .  .  ."  But  whatever  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  those  gloomy  schools  from  our  modern 
ideal,  —  from  the  pleasant,  active,  animated  school,  such  as 
we  conceive  it  to-day.  —  there  is  none  the  less  obligation  to 
do  justice  to  La  Salle,  to  pardon  him  for  the  practices  which 
were  those  of  his  time,  and  to  admire  him  for  the  good 
qualities  that  were  peculiarly  his  own.     The  criticism  tUat  i^ 
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truly  fruitful,  is  that  which  is   especiall;  directed  to  the 
good,  without  caviliug  at  ibe  bad.^ 

[301.  Analytical  SuuM ART.  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
zeal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  The  motive  was  not  the  spirit  of  domination, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  engage 
iu  a  humane  work. 

2.  A  proof  of  the  multiplication  of  schools,  and  so  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  new  educational  spirit,  is  the  wretched 
quality  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  teach.  There  must  be 
schools  even  if  they  are  poor  ones. 

3.  The  need  of  competent  teachers  led  to  the  establish* 
mcDt  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  parent  of  the  modern 
normal  ecliool.  The  two  elements  in  this  professional 
instruction  seem  to  have  been  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  of  methods  of  organization  and  discipline. 

4.  Tlie  severe  discipline  and  enforced  silence  of  La  Salle's 
schools  permit  the  inference  that  tlie  school  of  the  period 
was  the  scene  of  lawlessness  and  disorder.  Tlie  reaction 
went  to  an  extreme ;  but  considering  the  times,  this  excess 
was  a  virtue. 

5.  The  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  abundance  of  pupils 
led  to  tlie  expedient  of  mutual  and  simultaneous  instruction.  * 
While  this  method  is  absolutely  bad,  it  was  relatively  good. 

6.  To  the  benevolent  and  inventive  spirit  of  La  Salle  is 
due  tlie  organization  of  industrial  scliools.] 

>  Tha  Influence  of  the  teaching  conin'eKatlonB  In  general,  and  of  this  ods 
In  particular,  on  public  education  aa  administered  by  the  State,  ii  very 
strikingly  ojthibited  by  Meunier  In  his  LuUe  dn  Principe  CUrical  cl  Jii 
Prinripe  l.aiqMe  dnni  VEnKiimemenl  (Paris:  1861).  There  is  also  inter- 
esting information  concerulog  La  Salle.  See  particularly  the  introductory 
teller  and  Chapa.  I.  and  U.    (P.) 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

ROUSSEAU  AND  THE  ^MILE. 


302.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Eighteenth  Centdbt.  — 
The  moat  striking  of  tlic  general  characU-Tistica  of  French 
pedagogy  in  tlic  eigLteeuth  century,  is  that  iu  it  the  lay  spirit 
comes  into  mortal  collision  with  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  clerical  preceptors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  philosophical  educators  of  the  eight- 
eenth! The  Jesuits,  all-powerful  under  Louis  XIV.,  are 
to  be  decried,  courtenincd,  and  finally  expelled  in  1762. 
The  first  place  in  the  thcorv  and  in  the  practice  of  education 
will  belong  to  laymen.  Rousseau  is  to  write  the  Emile. 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot  will  be  the  educational  advisera  of 
the  EinprcsB  of  Russia.     The  parliamentarians,  La  Chalotaia 
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and  Rolland,  will  attempt  to  subBtitittc  for  the  action  of  the 
Jesuits  the  octioa  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  powers 
of  the  State.  Finally,  with  tlie  Revolution,  the  lay  spirit 
will  succeed  in  triumphing. 

Again,  the  pedagogy  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  distin- 
guished by  its  critical  and  reformatory  tendencies.  Tlie 
century  of  Louis  XIV.  U,  in  general,  a  century  of  cont«nt ; 
the  century  of  Voltaire,  a  century  of  discontent. 

Besides,  the  philoBopbical  spirit,  which  associates  the 
theory  of  education  with  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
is  not  content  to  modify  rontinc  by  a  few  aineliorations  of 
detail,  which  establishes  general  principles  and  aspires  to  an 
ideal  perfection,  —  the  philosophical  spirit,  with  its  ckccI- 
lencies  and  with  its  defects, — will  come  to  the  light  in  the 
Emile,  and  in  some  other  writings  of  the  same  period. 

Finally,  and  this  last  characteristic  is  but  the  consequence 
of  the  <ilhers,  education  tends  to  become  national,  and  at  the 
same  time  humane.  Preparation  for  life  replaces  preparation 
for  death.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
conception  is  in  process  of  elaboration  which  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  will  exhibit  in  its  true  light,  —  that  of  an  educa- 
tion, public  and  national,  which  makes  citizens,  which  works 
for  country  and  for  real  life. 

303.  Pkecursors  of  Kousseau.  — The  greatest  educational 
event  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  e.\pulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Emile.  Rousseau  is  undeniably  the  first  in 
rnnk  among  the  founders  of  French  pedagogy,  and  his  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  abroad,  especially  in  Germany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  orif;iuality  of  the  author  of  the  Entile,  his 
system  is  not  a  stroke  of  genius  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made.  He  had  his  precursors,  and  he  profited  by 
their  works.      A   Benedictine,  who  might  Vavfe  w^'s^  V« 
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strength  to  better  advantage,  has  writteo  a.  book  on  the 
PlagiarismB  of  J.  J.  JtoitaseauJ 

We  do  Dot  propose  to  treat  Rousseau  as  a  plagiarist,  for  he 
surely  has  Inspiration  of  his  own,  and  his  owu  boldness  in 
invention  ;  but  however  much  of  an  innovator  he  may  be,  he 
vas  inspired  by  Montaigne,  by  Locke,  and  without  speaking 
of  those  great  mofltcrs  whom  he  often  imitated,  he  had  his 
immediate  predecessors,  whose  ideas  on  cer'ain  points  are  in 
conformity  with  his  own, 

304.  The  Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre  (1658-1743).  — Among 
the  precursors  of  Rousseau,  a  place  among  the  first  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre,  a  dreamy,  fantastic 
spirit,  fitted  more  to  excite  curiosity  than  to  deserve  admir- 
ation, whom  Rousseau  himself  called  "  a  man  of  gre.tt  pro- 
ject* and  petty  views."  His  projects  in  fact  were  great, 
at  least  in  number.  Between  "  a  }>rojecl  to  make  serinons 
more  useful,  and  a  project  to  make  roads  more  passable," 
there  came,  in  his  incoherent  and  varied  work,  several  pro- 
jects for  perfecting  education  in  general,  and  the  education 
of  girls  in  particular. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  Abb4  de  Saint  Pierre  is  his 
anxiety  in  behalf  of  moral  education.  In  proportion  as  we 
advance  towards  the  era  of  liberty,  we  shall  notice  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  development  of  the  mor.tl  virtues. 

The  AbbiS  de  Saint  Pierre  requires  of  man  four  essential 
(jualiticB  :  justice,  benevolence,  the  discernment  of  virtue  or 
judgment,  and,  lastly,  instruction,  which  holds  but  the  lowest 
rank.     Virtue  is  of  more  worth  than  tlie  knowledge  of  Latin. 

"  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  great  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not 
an  excellent  attainment ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  tins  knowl- 

ir  I'^dvcalion, 
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edg€,  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  it  an  amount  of  time  that 
would  be  incomparably  better  employed  in  acquiring  great 
skill  iu  the  observation  of  prudence.  I'hose  who  direct  edu- 
cation make  a  very  great  mistake  in  employing  tenfold  too 
.  much  time  in  making  us  scholarly  in  the  Latin  tongue,  aiKl 
io  employing  tenfold  too  little  of  it  in  giving  us  a  cootinucd 
use  of  prudence."' 

But  what  are  the  means  proposed  by  the  Abbtl  de  Saint 
Pierre?  All  that  he  has  devised  for  organizing  the  teaching 
of  the  social  virtues  is  reduced  to  the  requirement  of  reading 
etlifying  nairatives,  of  playing  moral  pieces,  and  of  accus- 
toming young  people  to  do  meritorious  acts  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  the  school.  When  the  lessons  have  been  recited 
and  the  written  exercises  corrected,  the  teacher  will  say  to 
the  pupil ;  "  Do  for  me  an  act  of  prudence,  or  of  justice,  or 
of  benevolence."  This  is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  College 
life  scarcely  furnishes  occasion  for  the  application  of  the 
social  virtues. 

But  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  should  be  credited  with  his 
good  intentions.  lie  is  the  fti-st  in  France  to  give  his  thought 
to  this  matter  of  professional  instruction.  The  mechanic 
arts,  the  positive  sciences,  the  apprenticeship  to  trades, — 
these  things  lie  places  above  ttie  study  of  langui^cs.  Around 
his  college,  and  oven  in  his  college,  there  are  to  be  mills, 
printing  offices,  agricultural  implements,  garden  tools,  etc. 

Was  it  not  also  an  idea  at  once  new  and  wise,  to  eaLiblish 
a  continuous  department  of  public  instruction,  a  sort  of  per- 
manent council,  charged  with  the  reformation  of  methods 
and  with  establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  ail 
the  colleges  of  the  kingdom? 

Finally,  we  shall  commend  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Pierre  for 

having  persistently  ui^cd  the  necessity  of  the  education  of 

1  <Eiivrcs  divcrita.  Tome  I,  p,  13. 


"The  purpose  should  be  to  instruct  girls 
of  all  the  sciences  and  of  all  the  arts  which 
ordinary  conversation,  and  even  in  several  tl 
late  to  the  different  employments  of  men,  sucl 
of  their  country,  geography,  police  regulations 
cipal  civil  laws,  to  the  end  that  they  can  listen  i 
what  men  shall  say  to  them,  ask  relevant  questi 
keep  up  a  conversation  with  their  husbands 
occurrences  in  their  occupations." 

For  the  purpose  of  sooner  attaining  his  end. 
Saint  iPierre,  anticipating  the  centuries,  dcmani 
national  establishments,  colleges  of  secondar 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  cloister  young  girls  in  boa 
and  in  boarding-schools  without  vacations  ;  an< 
the  State  to  organize  public  courses  for  those 
"  constitute  one-half  of  the  families  in  society.' 

305.  Other  Inspirers  op  Rousseau. — W 
eenth  century  there  begins  for  modern  thought 
as  in  everything  else,  an  era  of  internationa 
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and  Greek  the  principal  part  of  education  "  ;  and  he  preached 
scientific  instruction  and  moral  education. 

Id  the  Spectacle  of  Nature,  which  was  so  popular  in  its 
day,  the  Abb4  Fluclic  also  demanded  that  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  should  be  abridged ' :  — 

"  Experience  with  the  pitiable  Latinlty  which  reigns  in  the 
collies  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  iu  all  places 
where  the  habit  of  always  speaking  Latin  is  current,  suffices 
to  make  us  renounce  this  custom  which  prevents  a  young 
man  from  speaking  bis  own  tongue  correctly." 

The  Abb6  Pluche  demanded  that  the  time  saved  from 
Latin  be  devoted  to  the  living  languages.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  insisted  on  early  education,  and  on  this  point  he 
was  the  complement  lu  his  master,  Rollin,  who,  he  said, 
wrote  rather  "  for  the  perfection  of  studies  than  for  their 
beginning." 

Still  other  writers  were  able  to  suggest  to  Rousseau  some 
of  the  ideas  which  be  develoiied  in  the  Emile.  Before  him, 
La  Condamine  declared  tiiat  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  are 
above  the  capacity  of  children.*  Before  iiim,  Boaneval,  much 
interested  in  physical  education,  violently  criticised  tiie  use  of 
long  clothes,  and  claimed  for  ciiildren  an  education  of  the 
senses.  He  demanded,  besides,  that  in  early  instruction,  the 
effort  of  the  teacher  should  be  limited  to  the  keeping  of  evil 
imfTressioDs  from  the  childish  imagination,  and  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  truths  of  religion  should  be  held  in  abeyance. 

We  shall  discover  in  the  Emile  all  these  ideas  in  outline 
revived  and  developed  with  the  power  and  with  the  brilliancy 
of  genius,  sometimes  transformed  into  boisterous  paradoxes, 
but  sometimes,  also,  transformed  into  solid  and  lasting 
truths. 
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306.  PoBjJCATioH  OF  THE  £mile  (1762).  —  Sousscau  has 
made  striking  statements  of  nearly  all  tlie  problems  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  has  sometimea  resolved  them  with  wisdom, 
and  always  with  originality. 

Appearing  tn  17C2,  at  the  moment  when  the  Parliament 
was  excluding  the  Jesuits  from  France,  the  Emile  came  at 
the  right  moment  in  that  grand  overthrow  of  routine  and 
tradition  to  disclose  new  hopes  to  humanity,  and  to  announce 
the  advent  of  philosophic  reason  in  the  art  of  educating  men. 
But  Rousseau,  in  writing  his  book,  did  not  thiuk  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  he  scarcely  speaks ;  be  wrote,  not  for  tlie 
man  of  the  present,  but  for  the  future  of  humanity  ;  he  com- 
posed a  book  endowed  with  endless  vitality,  half  romance, 
half  essay,  the  grandest  monument  of  human  thought  on  the 
subject  of  education.  The  Emile,  in  fact,  is  not  a  work  of 
ephemeral  polemics,  nor  simply  a  practical  manual  of  peda- 
gf^y,  but  is  a  general  system  of  education,  a  treatise  on 
psychology  and  moral  training,  a  profound  analysis  of  human 
nature. 

307.  Was  Eojjsseac  prepared  to  become  a  Teacher? — 
Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  Emile,  it  is  well  to 
inquire  how  the  author  had  been  prepared  by  his  character 
and  by  his  mode  of  life  to  become  a  teacher.  The  history  of 
French  literature  offers  nothing  more  extraoidinary  than  the 
life  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Everything  is  strange  in  the 
destiny  of  that  unfortunate  great  man.  Rousseau  com- 
mitted great  faults,  especially  in  his  youth;  hut  at  other 
moments  of  his  life  he  is  almost  a  sage,  a  hero  of  private 
virtues  and  civic  courage.  He  traversed  all  adventures  and 
all  trades.  Workman,  servant,  charlatan,  preceptor,  all  in 
turn ;  he  lodged  in  garrets  at  a  sou,  and  experienced  days 
whco  he  complained  that  bread  was  too  dear.     Through  all 
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these  miseries  and  tLese  hnmiliations  a  soul  vroa  in  process 
of  formation  made  up,  above  all  else,  of  sensibility  and 
imagination. 

Rousseau's  sensibilitj  was  estreme.  T^e  child  who, 
unjustly  treated,  experienced  one  of  those  violent  fits  of 
passion  which  he  has  so  well  described  in  bis  ConfeaaUms, 
and  who  writhed  a  whole  night  in  his  bed,  crying  "  Camifex, 
camifex!"  was  surely  not  an  ordinary  child.  "I  had  no 
idea  of  things,  but  all  varietieB  of  feeling  were  already 
known  to  me.  I  had  conceived  nothing ;  I  had  felt  every- 
thing." Even  a  mediocre  representation  of  Alzire  made  him 
beside  himself,  and  he  refused  witnessing  the  play  of  trage- 
dies for  fear  of  becoming  ill. 

The  sentiment  of  nature  early  inspired  liim  with  a  passion 
which  was  not  to  be  quenched.  His  philosophic  optimism 
and  his  faith  in  providence  were  never  foi^otten.  Other 
pure  and  generous  emotions  filled  his  soul.  The  study  of 
Plutarch  had  inspired  him  with  a  tast«  for  republican  virtues 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty.  Falsehood  caused  him 
a  veritable  horror.  He  had  the  feeling  of  equity  in  a  high 
degree.  Later,  to  the  hatred  of  injustice  there  was  joined  in 
bis  heart  an  implacable  resentment  gainst  the  oppressors  of 
the  i)eople.  He  had  doubtless  received  the  first  germ  of  this 
bate  when,  making  the  journey  afoot  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
he  entered  the  cabin  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  there  found,  as 
in  a  picture,  the  affecting  summary  of  the  miseries  of  the 
people. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  an  insatiable  reader.  He  nour- 
ished himself  on  the  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  and  he  studied  the  mathematics  and  astranomy. 
As  some  one  has  said,  "  That  life  of  reading  and  toil,  inter- 
rupted by  so  many  romantic  incidents  and  adventurous 
undertakings,  had  vivified  his  imagination  as  a  regular  coutaa 
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of  study  in  the  CoU^e  of  Fleseis  could  not  possibly  have 
done." 

It  is  in  this  nay  that  his  literary  genius  was  formed,  and, 
in  due  order,  liis  geniue  for  pedagogy.  We  need  not  seek  in 
the  life  of  Rousseau  any  direct  preparation  for  the  cotni>OBi- 
tion  of  the  Emile.  It  is  true  tliat  for  a  time  he  had  been 
preceptor,  in  1739,  in  the  family  of  Mably,  but  he  soon 
resigned  duties  in  which  be  was  not  successful.  A  little 
essay  which  he  composed  in  1740  *  does  Dot  yet  give  proof 
of  any  great  originality.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  he  loved  to 
observe  children,  he  observed,  alas,  only  the  childi-en  of 
others.  There  is  uothing  sadder  than  that  page  of  the  Confes- 
sions in  which  he  relates  how  he  oft«n  placed  himself  at  the 
window  to  observe  the  dismission  of  school,  iu  order  to  listen 
to  the  conversations  of  children  as  a  furtive  and  unseen 
observer ! 

The  Emile  ia  thus  less  the  result  of  a  patient  induction  and 
of  a  real  experience  than  a  work  of  inspiration  or  a  brilliant 
improvisation  of  genius. 

308.  Gekebal  PRINC1PLE9  OF  iHE  fuiLE. — A  Certain 
number  of  general  principles  run  through  the  entire  work,  and 
give  it  a  systematic  form  and  a  positive  character. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  idea  of  the  innocence  and  of  the 
[>erfect  goodness  of  the  child.  The  Emile  opens  with  this 
solemn  declaration :  — 

"  Everything  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the  bauds  of  the 
Author  of  nature ;  everything  degenerates  in  the  hands  of 
man."  And  in  another  place,  '^  Let  us  assume  as  an  incon- 
testable maxim  that  the  first  movements  of  nature  arc  always 
right ;  there  Is  no  original  perversity  in  the  human  heart." 

Without  doubt  Rousseau  was  right  iu  opposing  the  pessi- 

1  Frcifetpour  I'iducation  deM.de  Sft-Marit. 
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rnism  of  those  wbo  see  in  the  child  a  being  thoroughly  wicked 
and  degraded  before  birth ;  he  is  deceived  in  turn  when  he 
afflrms  that  there  is  no  germ  of  evil  in  human  nature. 

Society  is  wicked  and  corrupt,  he  says,  and  it  is  from 
society  tliat  all  tlie  evil  comes ;  it  is  from  its  pernicious 
iufluence  that  the  boqI  of  the  child  must  be  preserved !  But, 
we  reply,  how  did  society  itself  happen  to  be  spoiled  and 
vitiated?  It  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  meu  ;  and  if  the 
individuals  are  innocent,  how  can  the  aggiegate  of  individu- 
als be  wicked  and  perverse?  But  let  the  contradictious  of 
Rousseau  pass ;  the  Important  thing  to  note  is  that  from  his 
optimism  are  derived  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
education  which  he  devises  for  Emile.  This  education  will 
be  at  once  natural  and  negative  :  — 

"  £mite,"  says  Gr^ard,  "  is  a  child  of  nature,  brought  up 
by  nature,  according  to  the  rules  of  nature,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  needs  of  nature.  This  sophism  is  not  merely  in- 
scribed at  random  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  but  is  its 
very  soul;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  sophistry  that,  sepa- 
rated from  the  liody  of  refleetions  and  maxims  that  give  it  so 
powerful  an  interest,  Rousseau's  plan  of  education  is  but  a 
dangerous  chimera." 

Everything  that  society  has  established,  Rousseau  con- 
demns in  a  lump  as  fictitious  and  artificial.  Conventional 
usages  he  dcs[)ises ;  and  he  places  £mile  nt  the  school  of 
nature,  and  brings  him  up  almost  like  a  savage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  Emile  is  negative,  at 
least  till  his  twelfth  year  ;  that  is,  Rousseau  lets  nature  have 
her  way  till  then.  For  those  who  think  nature  evil,  educa- 
tion ouglit  to  be  a  work  of  compression  and  of  repression. 
But  nature  is  good ;  and  so  education  consists  simply  in  let- 
ting her  have  free  course.  To  guard  tlie  child  from  the  shock 
of  opinions,  to  form  Isetimes  a  defence  about  his  soul.,  ta 
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aasuTe  agaiDBt  every  exterior  influence  the  free  develoi>meiit 
of  hie  faculties — such  is  tlie  cud  that  he  proposes  to  himself. 

Another  general  principle  of  tiie  Etiiile,  anotlier  truth 
which  BouBBcau's  spirit  of  paradox  quickly  traDsformB  into 
error,  is  the  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ages :  — 

''  Each  i^e,  each  state  of  life,  has  its  proper  perfection, 
and  a  sort  of  maturity  which  is  its  own.  We  have  ofteu 
heard  of  a  man  grown ;  but  let  us  think  of  a  child  grown. 
That  sight  will  be  newer  to  ns,  and  perhaps  not  less  agree- 
able." 

"  We  do  not  know  infancy.  With  the  false  ideas  we  have, 
the  further  we  go,  the  more  we  are  astiay.  The  most  learned 
give  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  meu  to 
know  without  considering  what  children  are  in  a  condition  to 
comprehend.  They  always  look  for  the  man  in  tlie  child, 
without  thinking  of  what  he  was  before  he  became  a  man." 

"  Everything  is  right  so  far,  and  from  these  observations 
there  proceeds  a  progressive  education,  exactly  conforming 
in  its  successive  rcqniiements  to  the  prepress  of  the  faculties. 
But  Rousseau  does  not  stop  in  his  course,  and  he  goes  be- 
yond progressive  education  to  recommend  an  education  iu 
fragments,  so  to  speak,  which  isolates  the  faculties  in  order 
to  develop  them  one  after  another,  which  establishes  an  abso- 
lute line  of  demarkation  between  the  different  i^es,  and 
which  ends  in  distinguishing  tinee  stages  of  progress  in  the 
soul.  Rousseau's  error  on  this  [xiint  is  in  forgetting  that 
the  education  of  the  child  ougiit  to  prepare  for  the  education 
of  the  young  man.  Instead  'of  considering  the  different  ages 
as  the  several  rings  of  one  and  the  same  chain,  he  sepamtes 
them  sharply  from  one  another.  He  does  not  admit  that 
marvellous  unity  of  the  human  soul,  which  seems  so  strong  in 
man  only  because  God  has,  so  to  speak,  woven  its  bands  into 
tJie  child  and  tliere  fastened  them."     (Gr^ard). 
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809.  EoHAMTic  Chabacteb  or  the  £hile.  — A  flcal  ob- 
eervatioD  is  necessary  before  eDtering  into  an  analysis  of  tbe 
Emile  ;  It  is  that  in  this,  aa  in  hie  other  works,  Rousseau  is 
not  averse  to  affecting  singularities,  and  with  deliberation 
and  eflrontery  to  break  with  received  opinions.  Doubtless  we 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  with  certain  critics  that  the 
BviiU  is  rather  the  feat  of  a  wit  than  the  serious  expression 
of  a  grave  and  serious  thought ;  but  what  it  is  impossible 
not  to  grant  is  that  which  Rousseau  himself  admits  in  his 
preface:  "One  will  believe  that  he  is  reading,  not  so  much 
a  book  on  education  as  the  reveries  of  a  visionary."  £mile, 
in  fact,  is  an  imaginary  being  whom  Rousseau  places  in  strange 
conditions.  He  docs  not  give  Uim  parents,  but  has  him 
brought  up  by  a  preceptor  in  the  country,  far  from  all  society. 
£mi]e  is  a  character  in  a  romance  rather  than  a  real  man. 

310.  Division  of  the  Work.  —  Without  donbt,  there 
are  in  the  Emile  long  passages  and  digressions  that  make  the 
reading  of  it  more  agreeable  and  its  analysis  more  difficult. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  confines  himself  to 
a  methodical  plan,  at  least  to  a  chronological  order.  The 
different  ages  of  Emile  serve  as  a  principle  for  the  division 
of  tbe  work.  The  first  two  books  treat  especially  of  the  in* 
fant  and  of  tlie  earliest  period  of  life  up  to  the  age  of  twelve. 
The  only  question  here  discussed  is  the  education  of  the  body 
and  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  The  third  book  corres|K>nds 
to  the  period  of  intellectual  education,  fVom  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  year.  In  the  fourth  book,  Rousseau  studies 
moral  education,  from  the  Hftocnth  to  the  twentieth  year. 

Finally,  the  fifth  book,  in  which  the  romantic  spirit  is  still 
rampant,  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  woman. 

311,  The  First  Two  Books  of  the  £mile.  —  It  would  be 
useless  to  icarch  this  first  part  of  the  Emile  for  preceitt^  reU<- 
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tive  to  the  education  of  the  mind  nnd  tlio  heart.  Rousseau 
lias  purposely  cliiuiuated  from  tlie  fii'st  twelve  ycais  of  Um 
child's  life  everything  whicli  concerns  instruction  aud  moral 
discipline.  At  the  ago  of  twelve,  Emile  will  know  how  to 
run,  jump,  and  judge  of  distances;  but  he  will  be  perfectly 
iguorant.  The  idea  would  be  that  he  has  studied  nothing  ai^ 
all,  and  "  that  he  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  his  right 
hand  from  his  left." 

The  exclusive  characteristic  of  £mile'a  education,  during 
this  first  period,  is,  tlion,  tiie  preoccupation  with  physical 
development  and  with  the  training  of  the  senses. 

Out  of  many  errors,  we  «hall  see  displayed  some  admirable 
flashes  of  good  sense,  and  grand  truths  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  nature. 

312.  Let  Nature  have  rek  Wat.  —  What  does  nature 
demand?  She  demands  that  the  child  have  liberty  of  move- 
ment, and  that  nothing  interfere  with  tiie  nascent  activities 
of  iiis  limbs.  What  do  we  do,  on  the  contrary?  We  put 
him  in  swaddling  clothes  ;  we  imprison  him.  He  is  deformed 
by  his  over-tight  garments,  —  the  first  chains  that  arc  iin|>osed 
on  a  being  who  is  destiued  to  have  so  many  others  to  hear! 
On  this  suijjcct,  the  bad  humor  of  Kousscau  does  not  tire. 
He  is  pi-otligal  in  outbreaks  of  spirit,  often  witty,  and  some- 
times ridiculous. 

'■  It  seems,"  he  says,  "■  as  though  we  fear  that  the  child 
niiy  appear  to  be  aJive."  "  Man  is  horu,  lives,  and  dies,  in  n 
state  of  slavery  ;  at  his  birtli  he  is  stiU^hed  into  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  at  his  death  he  is  nailed  in  his  coffln  ;  and  as  long 
as  he  preserves  the  human  form  he  is  held  captive  by  our 
institutions." 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  those  extravagances  of  langui^e 
wbicb  transforms  a  coliiii  and  a  child's  long-clothes  into  iimti- 
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tvtions.  The  protests  of  ItoUBSeau  have  contributed  towards 
a  reformfttion  of  iisagt-H  ;  but,  even  on  this  poiut,  witb  bis 
great  principle  that  everytliing  must  be  referred  to  nature, 
because  whatever  nature  does  siie  does  well,  the  author  of 
Kmilc  is  on  the  poiut  of  going  astray.  No  more  for  the 
body  than  for  the  miud  is  nature  snUlcient  in  herself ;  she 
must  have  help  and  watehful  assistance.  Strong  supports 
are  needed  to  pi'event  too  active  movements  and  dangerous 
strains  of  the  body  ;  just  as,  later  on,  there  wil!  be  needed  a 
vigorous  moral  authority  to  moderate  and  curb  the  passions 
of  tlie  soul. 


there  is  another  point  where  it  has  become  tnt£  to  praise 
Rousseau,  and  where  his  teaching  should  be  accepted  without 
reserve.  This  is  when  he  strongly  pi-otcsts  against  the  use 
of  hired  nnrses,  and  when  he  eloquently  summons  mothers 
to  the  duties  of  nm-sing  tbeir  own  ehildreu.  Where  there  is 
no  mother,  there  is  no  child,  says  Kousseau,  and  he  adds, 
where  tliere  is  no  motlier,  there  is  no  family  !  "  Would  you 
recall  each  one  to  his  first  duties?  Begin  with  the  mothers. 
You  will  be  astonishe<l  at  tlie  changes  you  will  produce!" 
It  would  be  to  fall  into  platitudes  to  set  forth,  aff^r  Rous- 
seau, and  after  so  many  others,  the  reasons  which  recom- 
mend nursing  by  tlie  mother.  We  merely  observe  that 
Itousseau  insists  on  this,  especially  on  moral  groimds.  It  is 
not  merely  the  health  of  the  child ;  it  is  the  virtue  and  the 
morality  of  the  family ;  it  is  the  dignity  of  tlie  home,  that  he 
wishes  to  defend  and  priaerve.  And,  in  fact,  how  many 
oilier  duties  are  provided  for  and  made  easier  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  pi'imal  duty. 

314.    HARDF.NiNti  OK  THK  n.)i>r.  —  So  far,  the  lessons  of 
nature  have  instructed  liousscau.     He  is  still  right  when  ha 
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TCUihcs  £iDilo  to  grow  faanly,  to  become  ioured  to  privatioDS, 
to  become  accustomed  at  an  early  hour  to  pain,  aud  to 
leani  bow  to  snSer;  but  fVom  being  a  stoic,  Rouaeeau  soon 
becomes  a  cynic  Contempt  for  pain  gives  place  to  a  con- 
tempt for  proprieties.  £mile  shall  be  a  barefoot,  like  Dioge- 
nes. Locke  gives  bis  pupil  thio  shoes ;  Rousseau,  snrpassing 
liim,  completely  abolishes  shoes.  He  would  also  like  to 
suppress  all  the  inventions  of  civilization.  Thus  £mile, 
accustomed  to  walk  in  the  dark,  will  do  without  caudles. 
"I  would  rather  have  £mile  with  eyes  at  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  than  in  the  shop  of  a  can  die -maker."  All  tills  tempta 
us  to  laugh ;  hut  here  are  graver  errors.  Rousseau  objects 
to  vacciDation,  and  proscribes  medicine.  £mile  ia  fore- 
handed. He  is  in  duty  hound  to  be  well.  A  physician  will 
be  summoned  outy  when  he  is  in  danger  of  death.  '  Again, 
Rousseau  forbids  the  washing  of  the  new-born  child  in  wine, 
because  wine  is  a  fermented  liquor,  and  nature  produces 
nothing  that  is  fermented.  And  so  there  must  he  no  play- 
things made  by  the  hand  of  man.  A  twig  of  a  tree  or  a. 
poppy-head  will  sufflee.  Rousseau,  as  we  see,  by  reason  of 
his  wish  to  make  of  his  pnpil  a  man  of  nature,  brings  him 
into  singular  likeness  with  the  wild  man,  and  assimilatea 
him  almost  to  the  brute. 

S15.  Negative  Education.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  first 
period  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  use  of  negative  education 
is  both  the  least  dangerous  and  the  most  acceptable.  Ordi- 
narily, Smile's  prece])tor  will  be  but  the  inactive  witness, 
the  passive  spectator  of  the  work  done  by  nature.  Had 
Rousseau  gone  to  the  full  length  of  his  system,  he  ought  to 
have  abolished  the  preceptor  himself,  in  order  to  allow  the 
child  to  make  his  way  all  alone.  But  if  the  preceptor  is 
tolerated,  it  is  not  to  act  directly  on  £mile,  it  is  not  to  per- 
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form  the  duties  of  a  professor,  in  teaching  him  what  it  ia 
important  for  a  child  to  know  ;  but  it  is  eimplj  to  put  him  id 
the  waj  of  the  discovericB  which  he  ought  to  make  for  himself 
ID  the  wide  domaiD  of  nature,  and  to  arrange  SDd  to  combiuc, 
ailificiall;  aod  laboriously,  those  complicated  scenes  which 
arc  intended  to  replace  the  lessons  of  ordinary  cdiicatioD. 
Such,  for  example,  ia  tlie  scene  of  the  juggler,  where  Smile 
is  to  acquire  at  the  same  time  notions  on  physics  and  od 
ethics.  Such,  again,  ia  the  conversation  with  the  gardener, 
Robert,  who  reveals  to  him  the  idea  of  property.  The  pre- 
ceptor is  no  longer  a  teacher,  but  a  mechanic.  Tiie  true 
educator  is  nature,  but  nature  prepared  and  skillfully  ad- 
justed to  serve  the  enda  that  we  propose  to  attain.  Rousseau 
admits  only  the  teaching  of  things :  — 

"  Do  not  give  your  pupil  any  kind  of  verbal  leaeon ;  he 
should  receive  none  save  from  experience."  "The  most 
important,  the  moat  useful  rule  in  all  education,  ia  not  to 
gain  time,  but  to  lose  it." 

The  preceptor  will  interfere  at  most  only  by  a  few  timid 
and  guarded  woi'ds,  to  aid  the  child  in  interpreting  the  les- 
,sons  of  nature.  "  State  qiiestious  within  his  comprchcneion, 
and  leave  him  to  resolve  them  for  himscif.  I^t  him  not 
know  anything  because  you  have  told  it  to  him,  but  because 
he  has  comprehended  it  for  himself." 

"  For  the  body  as  for  the  mind,  the  child  must  be  left  to 
himself." 

"  Let  him  run,  and  frolic,  and  fall  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
So  much  the  better ;  for  he  will  learn  from  this  the  sooner  to 
help  himself  up.  The  welfare  of  liberty  atones  for  many 
bruises." 

In  Ilia  horror  for  what  he  calls  "  the  teaching  and  pedantic 
mania,"  Rousseau  goes  so  far  aa  to  proscribe  an  education 
in  habits :  — 
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"The  only  habit  that  a  child  should  be  allowed  to  form 
ie  to  coiitrnct  no  habit." 

3IG.  The  Child's  Right  to  HAi'PiNKi^s.  —  Rousseau  did 
not  tire  of  demanding  that  wc  should  respect  the  infancy  Uiut 
is  in  the  child,  and  take  into  Account  his  Listes  and  his  aiiti- 
tudes.  With  wliat  elotiuence  he  claims  for  him  tlie  right  of 
being  hajipy  ! 

"Lovechildliowl.  Encourage  its  st>orta,  its  pleasures,  and 
its  instinct  for  liappincss.  Who  of  you  lias  not  sometimes 
regretted  that  period  wlien  a  laugli  was  always  on  the  lips, 
and  the  soul  always  in  peace?  Wiiy  will  yon  deny  those 
little  innocents  the  enjoyment  of  tliat  brief  ])crio(l  which  is  so 
soon  to  escape  them,  and  of  that  precious  good  which  they 
cannot  abuse?  Why  will  you  fill  with  bitterness  and  sorrow 
those  fii'st  years  so  quickly  passing  which  will  no  more  re- 
tLirn  to  thein  than  they  can  return  to  you?  Fathers,  do  j-ou 
know  the  moment  when  death  awaits  your  children?  Do 
not  lay  up  for  youreelves  regrets  liy  depriving  them  of  the 
ftiw  moments  that  nature  gives  llicni.  As  soou  as  they  can 
feel  tiic  pleasure  of  exislcuce,  try  to  have  them  enjoy  it,  and 
act  in  such  a  way  that  at  whatever  hour  God  summons  them 
they  may  not  die  without  liaviug  tasted  the  sweetness  of 


317.  Proscription  of  iNTELi-FjrriiAL  Exeucises.  ^  Eoua- 
seau  rejects  from  the  education  of  finiile  all  the  intellectual 
exercises  ordinarily  employed.  He  pi'oscribes  history  on  the 
pretext  that  l5mile  cannot  comprehend  the  relations  of  events. 
He  takes  as  an  example  the  disgust  of  a  child  who  had  been 
told  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  and  his  physician  :  — 

"  I  found  that  he  had  an  Luuisiial  adniii'ation  for  the  cour- 
age, BO  much  lauded,  <)f  Alexander.  Itut  do  you  know  in 
whiit  hv  H,-iir  that  courage?  Simply  in  the  fact  that  he 
swallowed  n   drink    ihat  had  a  VraOi  Uv»\,«i-" 
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And  f    m  tl      R  I    1      ll    t  tl        Md        teU 

goDoe  is      t     Hi       tl     I       U         i     1      1 1    t  1  Jt   t 

Ue  ought      1 1    1  t     Th    1        I  1     t      B      u 

£niilc  ia  t  i)u    d  U>  tl       1  f   f  11    g      t 

eiiora  of  J    I  t  t  h     b      1         1  ll        i  jxi  t      ty     f 

judging?     S      1     Ij    R  1  t  [     m  t  U       tt  Ij     f 

lliu  hmg  I  1  to  tl  1  t     I       f"     1      1    11  k 

butoiicl    fe    J.    be  tlltl  I  "     fj    Ig   g      1 

conipivli     1    },    '  t        1      tl  ]  b  tw 

other  liiu^  d  I  I    t      f        t     I      t    lifl 

Rousscn    n  11 1]    I    1 11    tl  f  II       tl      t   1} 

of  the  III        1 1         H,         Alt  t      I    1    t    >       I  tl 

langimgi.       t       1 1      t  If  I    1   £     I 

eseludu.1  I     R  N    I      k   I   11 1     i    t     t«  I     h     d 

not  even  t      Fll        tl      ¥      L  It  11  k  w  th 

what  rf8  1  t        1{  t  Tf     C  1 1!    F 


318.  F  S  —  IhfTdictp 

tiou  of  I!  th  I    1       1  1         t     f  tl 

Bctisos  of  1     p  1  1     1 1       1   I    tl      J     f    1 J    1 1  1 

even  all  tl  -i^,         I  fit  11    I  tl         t    t 

mctlK"!,  II  tl     F     /     — 

"Thci     tf       It  II  t  I      dix  f    t    1 

ni-o  the  11         tl  tl     f    t  wl    I     I     1 1  In- 

c-nltivah  I    I    t  tl        arc  tl         >  tl   t       f        t      th  t 

we  negloct  tlio  niost. 

Roiistiuiiii  doi'H  not  ooiiHidcr  the  senses  as  wholly  fornieil 
by  nature ;  lint  Im  iiiaki'S  a  M[K<ci:il  search  for  the  means  of 
forming  Ihein  imd  of  [wrfeeting  them  through  education. 

"To  call  into  excrewc  the  senses,  Is,  so  to  speak,  to  learn 
to  fi'cl ;  for  wu  can  neither  touch,  nor  sec,  noi'  hear,  except  as 
we  hav<!  been  tauglit." 

Only,  Rousseau  is  wrong  in  sacrilicing  everything  to  Uvv*. 
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education  of  the  senses.  He  sharply  criticises  this  favorite 
maxim  of  Locke,  *'  We  must  reason  with  children."  Rous- 
seau retards  the  education  of  the  judgment  and  the  reason, 
and  declares  that  "  he  would  as  soon  require  that  a  child  be 
five  feet  high  as  that  he  reason  at  the  age  of  eight." 

319.  The  Third  Book  op  the  !^mile.  — From  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  year  is  the  length  of  time  that  Rousseau  has 
devoted  to  study  and  to  intellectual  development  proper.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  robust  animal,  "  the  roe-buck,"  as  he 
calls  i^mile,  after  a  negative  and  temporizing  education  of 
twelve  years,  become  in  three  years  an  enlightened  intelli- 
gence. As  the  period  is  short,  Rousseau  disposes  of  the  time 
for  instruction  with  a  miser's  hand.  Moreover,  £mile  is  very 
poorly  prepared  for  the  rapid  studies  which  are  to  be  im- 
posed on  him.  Not  having  acquired  in  his  earlier  years  the 
habit  of  thinking,  having  lived  a  purel}^  physical  existence,  he 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  to  life,  within  a  few 
months,  his  intellectual  faculties. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
i^mile's  intellectual  education,  let  us  see  in  what  it  will 
consist. 

320.  Choice  in  the  Things  to  be  taught.  — The  princi- 
ple whidi  guides  Rousseau  in  the  choice  of  Smile's  studies 
is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  utilit}' : — 

"  There  is  a  choice  in  the  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  as 
well  as  in  the  time  fit  for  learning  them.  Of  the  knowledges 
within  our  reach,  some  are  false,  others  are  useless,  and  still 
others  serve  to  nourish  the  pride  of  him  who  has  them.  Only 
the  small  number  of  those  which  really  contribute  to  our  good 
are  worthy  tlie  care  of  a  wise  man,  and  consequently  of  a 
child  whom  we  wish  to  render  such.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
knowing  what  is,  but  only  what  is  useful." 
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S21.  R0D3SBAU  AND  TiiE  Abqk  de  Saimt  Fierse. AmODg 

educators,  some  wish  to  teach  everythiug,  while  others  du- 
maDd  a  clioice,  and  would  retain  only  what  is  necessary. 
The  Abb4  do  Saint  Pierre  follows  the  first  tendency.  He 
would  have  the  scholar  learn  everything  at  college ;  a  little 
medicine  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  and  in  the 
other  classes,  arithmetic  and  blazonry,  jurisprudence,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  dancing,  declamation,  politics,  ethics,  astron- 
omy, anatomy,  chemistry,  without  couuting  drawing  and  the 
violin,  and  twenty  other  things  besides.  Kousseau  is  wiser. 
He  is  dismayed  at  such  an  accumulation,  at  such  an  obstruc- 
tion of  studies,  and  so  yields  too  much  to  the  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  resti'icts  beyond  measure  the  list  of  necessary 
studies. 

322.  Smile's  Stodies,  —  These,  in  fact,  are  the  studies  to 
which  I^mite  is  limited:  fir^t,  the  physical  sciences,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  astronomy,  then  geography,  geography 
taught  without  maps  and  by  means  of  travel :  — 

"  You  are  looking  for  globes,  spheres,  maps.  What 
machines  !  Why  all  these  representations?  Why  not  begin 
by  showing  him  the  object  itself?" 

Here,  as  in  other  places,  Rousseau  prefers  what  would  be 
best,  hut  wh.'kt  is  impossible,  to  that  which  is  woi-th  less,  hut 
which  alone  is  practicable. 

But  Ronssean  does  not  wish  that  his  pupil,  like  the  pupil  of 
Rabelais,  l>ecome  an  "  abyss  of  knowledge." 

"  When  I  sec  a  man,  enamored  of  knowledge,  allow  liim- 

(Self  to  yield  to  its  charms,  and  run  from  one  kind  to  another 
without  knowing  where  to  stop,  I  tliink  I  see  a  child  on  the 
sea-shore  collecting  shells,  beginning  by  loading  himself  with 
them;  then,  tempted  by  those  he  still  sees,  throwing  them 
aside,  picking  them  up,  until,  weighed  down  by  their  tiuT&bftSv 
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and  no  longer  knowing  which  to  choose,  he  ends  by  rejecting 
everything,  and  returns  empty-handed." 

No  account  is  made  of  grammar  and  the  ancient  languages 
in  the  plan  of  Emile's  studies.  Graver  still,  history  is  pro- 
scribed. This  rejection  of  historical  studies,  moreover,  is 
systematically  done.  Rousseau  has  placed  ]5mile  in  the 
country,  and  has  made  liim  an  orphan,  the  better  to  isolate 
liim ;  to  teach  him  history  would  be  to  throw  him  back  into 
society  that  he  abominates. 

323.  No  Books  save  Robinson  Ckusoe.  — One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  education  that  is  natural  and  negative  is  the 
suppression  of  books.  Always  going  to  extremes,  Rousseau 
is  not  content  to  criticise  the  abuse  of  books.  He  deter- 
mines that  up  to  his  fifth  year  £mile  shall  not  know  what  a 
book  is :  — 

"  I  hate  books,"  he  exclaims  ;  "  they  teach  us  merely  to 
speak  of  things  that  we  do  not  know." 

Besides  the  fact  that  this  raving  is  rather  ridiculous  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  a  writer  by  profession,  it  is  evident  that 
Rousseau  is  roving  at  random  when  he  condemns  the  use  of 
books  in  instruction. 

One  book,  however,  one  single  book,  has  found  favor  in 
his  sisrlit.  llobinson  Crusoe  will  constitute  bv  itself  for  a  long 
time  the  whole  of  Emile's  library.  We  undersUind  without 
difficnlt}'  Rousseau's  kindly  feeling  for  a  work  which,  under 
the  form  of  a  romance,  is,  like  the  Emile^  a  treatise  on  natu- 
ral education.  Emilc  and  Robinson  strongly  reseml)le  each 
i>ther,  since  they  are  self-suflleient  and  dispense  with 
societv. 

324.  Excellent  Precepts  ox  Method. — At  least  in  the 
general  method  which  he  commends,  Rousseau  makes  amends 
for  the  e'Tors  in  his  plan  of  study  :  — 
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"Do  not  treat  the  child  to  discourses  which  lie  cauuot 
UDderstaad.  No  dest-riptioiis,  no  eloquence,  no  figures  of 
speech.  Be  content  to  present  to  him  appropriate  objects. 
Let  us  traDsform  oui  sensations  into  ideas.  But  let  us  not 
jump  at  once  fVom  sensible  objects  to  intellectual  objects. 
Let  us  always  proceed  slowly  from  one  sensible  notion  to 
another.  In  general,  let  us  never  substitute  the  sign  for  the 
thing,  except  when  it  is  impossible  for  ua  to  show  the 
tiling." 

"I  have  no  love  whatever  for  explanations  and  talk. 
Things !  things !  I  shall  never  tire  of  saying  that  we  ascribe 
too  much  importance  to  words.  With  our  babbling  education 
we  make  only  babblers." 

But  the  whole  would  bear  quoting.  Almost  all  of  Rous- 
seau's reconimendations,  in  the  way  of  nietlKxl,  contain  an 
element  of  truth,  and  need  only  to  be  modilied  in  ortier  to 
become  excellent. 

325.  Exci.KsiYF.  MoTivBS  OF  Action. —  A  great  question 
in  the  education  of  children  is  to  know  to  what  motive  we 
shall  address  ourselves.  Here  (^aiu,  Itonssean  is  exclusive 
and  absolute.  Up  to  the  i^e  of  twelve,  £mile  will  have 
been  guided  by  uecessity ;  lie  will  have  been  made  depend- 
ent ou  tilings,  not  ou  men.  It  is  through  the  jKissible  and 
the  impossible  that  he  will  have  been  conducted,  by  treating 
him,  not  as  a  sensible  and  iutelUgent  being,  but  as  a  force  of 
nature  against  which  other  forces  are  made  to  act.  Not  till 
the  age  of  twelve  must  this  system  be  changed.  I^^niilu  has 
now  acquired  some  judgment ;  and  it  is  upon  an  intellectual 
motive  that  one  ought  now  to  count  in  regulating  his  con- 
duct. This  motive  is  j^ty.  The  feeliiii;  of  ennilation  can- 
not he  employed  in  a  solitary  education.  Finally,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  it  will  be  possible  to  appeal  to  the  heart,  ta 
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\  feeling,  aud  to  recommend  to  the  joung  man  tbe  acts  we  set 
before  him,  no  longer  as  necessary  or  useful,  but  as  noble, 
good,  and  generous.  The  eri'or  of  Bouaeeau  is  in  cutting 
up  the  life  of  man  to  his  twentieth  3'ear  into  three  sharply 
defiued  parts,  into  three  momenta,  each  subordinated  to  a 
single  governing  principle.  The  truth  is  that  at  every  age 
an  appeal  must  be  made  to  all  the  motives  that  act  on  our 
will,  that  at  every  age,  necessity,  interest,  sentiment,  and 
dually,  the  idea  of  duty,  an  idea  too  ofton  overlooked  by 
Rousseau,  as  all  else  that  is  derived  from  reason,  —  all  the^e 
motivea  can  effectively  intervene,  in  diffei'ent  degrees,  in  the 
education  of  man. 

326.  £hilg  LEARN3  A  Tbade.  — At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Emile  will  know  nothing  of  history,  nothing  of  humanity, 
nothing  of  art  and  literature,  nothing  of  God;  but  he  will 
know  a  trade,  a  manual  traile.  By  this  means,  he  will  be 
sheltered  from  need  in  advance,  in  case  a  revolution  should 
atrip  him  of  his  fortune. 

"  We  are  approachiug,"  aaya  Kousseau,  with  an  astonish- 
/  ing  perspicacity,  "  a  century  of  revolutions.  Who  can  give 
you  assurance  of  what  will  then  become  of  ^ou?  I  hold  it 
to  be  impossibie  for  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  to  last 
much  longer.  They  have  all  had  their  day  of  glory,  and 
every  State  that  dazzles  is  in  its  decline." 

We  have  previously  noticed,  in  atudying  aualogous  ideas  in 
the  caae  of  Locke,  for  what  other  reasons  Rousseau  made  of 
£mile  an  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker  oi'  a  carpenter. 

327.  £mile  at  the  Age  of  Fifteen.  —  Rousseau  takes 
comfort  in  the  contemplation  of  his  work,  and  be  pauses 
from  time  to  time  in  his  analyses  and  deductions,  to  trace 
the  portrait  of  hia  pupil.  This  is  how  he  represents  him  at 
tbe  age  of  fifteen :  — 
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"  Emile  baa  but  little  knowledge,  bnt  that  which  he  has  is 
really  his  own ;  he  knows  nothing  by  halves.  In  the  smull 
number  of  things  that  he  knows,  and  knows  well,  the  most 
important  is  that  there  are  many  things  which  he  does  not 
know,  but  which  he  can  some  day  learn  ;  that  there  are  many 
more  things  whicli  other  men  know,  but  which  he  will  never 
know  ;  and  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  other  things  which  no 
man  will  ever  know.  He  has  a  univei'sal  mind,  not  through 
actual  knowledge,  but  through  tbe  alJiLity  to  acquire  it.  He 
has  a  mind  that  is  open,  tTlMllIgfeTlt,  prepared  for  everything, 
and,  as  Montaigne  says,  if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable 
of  being  instructed.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  he  knows 
bow  to  find  the  of  what  good  is  it?  with  reference  to  all  that 
be  does,  and  the  tokyf  ot  all  that  be  believes.  Once  more, 
my  object  is  not  at  all  to  give  him  knowledge,  bnt  to  teach 
him  how  to  acquire  it  as  he  may  need  it,  to  make  him  eatis 
^  niate  it  at  its  exact  worth,  and  to  make  him  love  truth  above 
everything  else.  With  this  method,  progress  is  slow ;  but 
ttiere  are  no  false  steps,  and  no  danger  of  being  obliged  to 
retrace  one's  course." 
'■*^  All  this  is  well ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  even  Emile 
has  faults,  great  faults.  To  mention  but  one  of  them,  but 
one  which  dominates  all  the  others,  he  sees  things  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  utility,  and  be  would  not  hesitate,  for 
example,  "  to  give  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  smallest 
bit  of  pastry." 

328.  Education  op  the  SEnsiBiLmES.  —  It  is  true  that 
Rousseau  finally  decides  to  make  of  Emile  an  afTectJonate 
and  reasonable  being,  "  We  have  formed,"  he  says,  "  his 
body,  his  senses,  his  Judgment;  it  remains  to  give  him  a 
heart."  Rousseau,  who  proceeds  like  a  magician,  by  wave  of 
wand  and  clever  tricks,  flatters  himself  that  within.  «.  ^-j'^ 
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IJmo  Emile  is  going  to  hecomu  tlio  most  affectionate,  the 
most  moral,  and  tlie  most  religious  of  men. 

329.  The  Fourth  Book  of  the  ]5mii,e.  — The  develop- 
ment of  tlie  tiftV'ctionntc  sentiments,  tlie  culture  of  the  mornl 
sentiment,  and  tlwt  of  the  religious  sentiment,  such  is  tlie 
triple  subject  of  tliefourtli  book, — vast  and  exalted  qm^stions 
that  lend  themselves  to  eloquence  iu  such  n  way  tliat  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Emile  is  jicrhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
whole  work, 

330.  Genesis  of  the  Affectionate  Sentiments,  —  Here 
Bousseau  is  wholly  in  the  land  of  cliimeras.  £tnile,  who 
lives  in  isolation,  tvho  has  neither  family,  friends,  nor  com- 
panions, is  necessarily  condemned  to  selfishness,  and  every- 
thing Roussean  can  do  to  warm  his  heart  will  be  useless. 
Do  we  wish  to  develop  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  aflfec- 
tion?  Let  us  begin  by  placing  the  child  nndor  family  or 
social  influences  which  alone  can  funiish  his  affections  the 
occasion  for  development.  For  fifteen  years  Rousseau  leaves 
the  heart  of  Smile  unoccupied.  AVhat  an  i  11ns ion  to  think 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  it  all  at  once !  When  we  BU|)pres3  the 
mother  in  the  education  of  a  child,  all  the  means  that  we  can 
invent  to  excite  in  his  soul  emotions  of  gentleness  and 
affetition  are  but  palliatives.  Rimsseau  matle  the  mistake  of 
tliinbing  tliat  a  child  can  be  tauirht  to  love  as  he  is  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  that  lessons  could  be  given  to  £mile  in 
fi'elini;  just  as  lessons  arc  given  to  him  i    ^  o    etr 

■1-11.  Moral  IlnucATrON. — Rousseau  s  nore  worthy  of 
l)oing  followed  when  he  demands  that  tl  e  oral  t  o  s  of 
riglit  and  wrong  have  their  first  source  in  ti  o  f  el  n^s  of  sj-m- 
patliy  and  social  benevolence,  on  the  sup|K>s  t  on  tl  it  accord- 
ing  to  his  system  he  can  inspire  £mile  w  th  such  f  el  ngs. 
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"  We  entpr,  finally,  the  domain  of  moiab,"  he  sajs.  "  H 
this  were  the  place  for  it,  I  would  show  how  from  the  firs.i 
emotions  of  the  licart  arise  the  first  utterances  of  tlio  coi- 
science,  and  how,  from  the  first  fcclhijjs  of  love  and  liai, 
arise  the  first  notions  of  good  and  evil.  I  would  inako  ^ 
apijear  that  Jiislire  and  gonduean  are  not  merely  abstra- 
terins,  conceived  by  the  understand in}j,  but  i-eal  affection.. 
of  the  soul  enUghtened  by  the  reason." 

Yes ;  let  the  child  I>e  made  to  make  hia  way  gradually 
towards  a  severe  morality,  sanctioned  hy  the  reason,  in 
having  him  pass  through  the  gentle  emotions  of  the  heart. 
Nothing  can  !m3  better.  But  tins  is  to  he  done  on  one  condi- 
tion :  this  is,  that  we  shall  not  stop  on  the  way,  and  that  the 
vague  inspirations  of  the  sensibilities  shall  be  succeeded  by 
the  exact  presci'iptions  of  the  reason.  Now  Itouissean,  as 
we  know,  was  never  willing  to  admit  that  virtue  was  anytliing 
else  than  an  affair  of  the  heart.  His  ethics  is  wholly  an 
ethics  of  sentiment. 

332.  Rf.mgioos  Education.  — Wc  know  the  reasons  which 
determined  Rousseau  to  dcl.iy  till  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
year  the  revelation  of  religion.  It  is  that  the  child,  with  his 
setisitive  imagination,  is  necessarily  an  idolater.  If  we 
speak  to  him  of  Goti,  he  can  form  but  a  superstitious  idea  of 
him.  "Now,"  says  Rousseau,  pithily,  "when  the  imagina- 
tion has  once  seen  Uod,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  understanding 
conceives  him."  In  other  tenns,  once  plunged  in  supersti- 
tion, the  mind  of  the  child  can  never  extricate  itself  fmm  it. 
IVe  must  then  wait,  in  the  interest  of  religion  itself,  till  the 
child  have  sufficient  maturity  of  reason  and  BuHicicut  jwwer 
of  thought  to  seize  in  its  truth,  divested  of  every  veil  o( 
sense,  the  idea  of  God,  whose  existence  is  announced  to  bira 
for  tlie  first  time. 
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'  It  is  difficult  to  justify  Rouaeeau.  First,  is  it  not  to  be 
if^ared  that  tlie  child,  if  he  Iiaa  reacbed  his  eighteenth  year  in 
;DoraDGe  of  God,  may  find  it  wholly  natural  to  be  ignorant 
'  him  still,  and  that  he  reason  and  dispute  at  landom  witli 
■"'s  teacher,  and  tliat  he  doubt  instead  of  believe?  And  if 
^^^  allows  himself  to  be  convinced,  is  it  not  at  least  evident 
'^Aat  the  religious  idea,  tardily  inculcated,  will  have  no  pro- 
l-lonnd  hold  on  Ills  mind?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  child, 
with  his  instinctive  curiosity,  wait  till  his  eighteenth  year  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  universe?  Will  he  not  form  the 
notion  of  a  God  iu  his  own  way? 

"  One  might  Iiave  read,  a  few  years  ago,"  says  Villemain, 
"the  account,  or  rather  the  psychological  confession,  of  a 
writer  (Sentenis),  a  German  philosopher,  whom  his  father 
had  submitted  to  the  experiment  advised  by  the  author  of 
Emile.  Left  alone  by  the  loss  of  a  tenderly  loved  wife,  this 
father,  a  learned  and  thoughtful  man,  had  taken  his  infant 
son  to  a  retired  place  in  the  country ;  and  not  allowing  liim 
communiuation  witli  any  one,  he  ha4  cultivated  the  child's 
intelligence  through  the  sight  of  the  natural  objects  placed 
near  him,  and  by  the  study  of  the  languages,  almost  witliont 
books,  and  iu  carefully  concealing  from  bim  all  idea  of  God. 
The  child  had  reached  his  tenth  year  without  having  either 
rea<l  or  heard  that  great  name.  But  then  his  mind  found 
what  had  been  denied  it.  The  sun  whicfi  he  saw  rise  eaili 
morning  seemed  tlie  all-powerful  benefactor  of  wliom  he  felt 
the  need.  He  soon  formed  the  habit  of  going  at  dawn  to  the 
garden  to  pay  homt^e  to  that  goil  tliat  he  had  made  for 
himself.  His  father  surprised  liim  one  day,  and  showed  him 
his  error  by  teacliing  him  tiiat  all  the  fixed  stars  are  so  many 
suns  distributed  in  space.  But  such  was  tlien  the  disap- 
pointment and  the  grief  of  the  cbUd  deprived  of  his  worship. 
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that  the  father,  overcome,  aclcDowledged  to  him  that  thera 
nas  a  God,  the  Creator  of  the  heaveDS  and  the  earth."  * 

333.  The  Savoyard  Vicar's  Profession  of  Faith.  — 
Roussenu  has  at  least  attempted  to  retrieve,  by  stately  lan- 
guage aud  an  impassioned  demoDstration  of  the  existeuce  of 
God,  the  delay  which  he  has  spontaaeously  imposed  on  his 
pupil. 

The  Savoyard  Vicar's  Profession  of  Faith  is  an  eloquent 
catechism  on  natural  religion,  and  the  lionest  expression  of  a 
sincere  and  profound  deism.  The  religion  of  nature  is  evi- 
dently the  only  one  which,  in  Eoiisseau's  system,  can  be 
taught,  and  ought  to  be  taught,  to  the  child,  since  the  child  is 
exactly  the  pupil  of  nature.  If  Emile  wishes  to  go  beyond 
this,  if  be  needs  a  positive  religion,  this  shall  be  for  himself 
Sa  choose. 

334.  Sophie  and  the  Education  of  Women. — The  weak- 
est part  of  the  Emile  is  that  which  treats  of  the  education  of 
woman.  This  is  not  merely  because  Rousseau,  with  his 
decided  briuing  towards  the  romantic,  lca<ls  Emile  and  his 
companion  into  odd  and  extraordinary  adventures,  but  it  is 
especially  because  be  misconceives  the  proper  dignity  of 
woman.  Sophie,  the  perfect  woman,  has  been  educated  only 
to  complete  the  happiness  of  Emile.  Her  education  is  wholly 
relative  to  her  destiny  as  a  wife. 

"  The  whole  education  of  women  should  be  relative  to  men  ; 
to  please  them,  to  l)e  useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves 
honored  and  loved  by  them,  to  educate  the  joung,  to  care  for 
tlic  older,  to  advise  them,  to  console  them,  to  make  life  agree- 
able and  sweet  to  them,  —  these  are  the  duties  of  women  in 
every  age." 

1  Report  of  Vlllem^n  on  tho  work  of  the  P»re  Olrtird  (1844). 
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"  Sophie,"  says  Gi'6ard,  "  hns  but  virtues  of  the  second 
order,  virtues  of  coHJugal  ediicatiou."  It  has  bopu  said  lliat 
marriage  is  a  Becond  birth  for  man,  that  he  liscs  or  falla 
neooi(Ung  to  the  elioice  wliich  he  makes.  For  woman,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  Roiissean,  it  is  the  tnie  advent  into 
life.  Accouliiig  to  the  expressive  forranln  of  Aliclielet,  who, 
in  a  snntcncc,  has  given  a  marv^llnns  summary  of  the  i]oc- 
trine,  but  in  utLiching  to  it  a  sense  nhich  poetizes  it,  "  the 
linBl>and  creates  the  wife."  Sopliie,  up  to  the  day  of  lier 
marriage,  did  not  exist.  She  had  learned  nothing  and  read 
nothing  "  except  a  B<u-Pme  and  a  T&hnaque  which  have 
elianced  to  fall  into  her  hands."  She  has  been  definitely 
admonished,  "  tlint  were  men  sensilile,  every  lettered  girl 
will  remain  a  girl."  It  is  fiinile  alone  who  is  to  instnu-t  her, 
and  he  will  instruct  her  and  mould  her  into  his  own  ideal, 
and  in  conformity  to  his  individual  interest. 

While  it  was  only  in  his  youth  tliat  he  received  the  first 
principles  of  the  religious  feeling,  Sophie  must  be  i»enetrated 
with  it  from  infancy,  in  order  that  she  may  early  form  the 
habit  of  submiusion.  He  commands  and  she  obeys,  tlie  first 
duty  of  tlie  wife  iieing  meekucss.  If,  dnnng  her  youth,  she 
has  freely  attended  banquets,  amusements,  balls,  the  theativ;, 
if^is  not  so  much  to  be  initiated  into  the  vain  pleasures  of 
the  world,  under  the  tutel.ige  of  a  vigilant  motliei',  as  to  be- 
long, once  married,  more  fully  to  her  home  and  to  her 
husband.  She  is  notiiing  except  as  she  is  by  his  side,  or  as 
dependent  on  him,  or  as  acting  through  him.  Strange  and 
brutal  paradox,  which  Roufscau,  it  is  true,  corrects  and 
repairs  in  detail,  at  every  moment  by  the  most  happy  and 
charming  inconsistencies." 

Sophie,  briefly,  is  an  incomplete  person  whom  Rousseau  is 
not  careful  enouijh  to  educate  for  liei'self. 

In  her  subordinate  and  inferior  position,  the  cares  of  the 
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household  occupy  the  largest  place.  She  cuts  and  makes 
her  owu  drcsst-s :  — 

"  What  Sophie  kuows  best,  and  what  waa  tuuglit  her  with 
most  care,  is  the  work  of  her  scs.  There  is  no  needle-work 
which  slie  does  not  know  how  to  make," 

It  in  not  forbi<klen  her,  hut  is  even  recommended  that  she 
introduce  a  certain  coquetry  into  Iicr  employments  :  — 

" 'riic  work  she  loves  the  best  is  laee-miiking,  because 
there  is  no  other  that  gives  her  a  moie  agreeable  attitutie, 
and  in  which  the  fingers  are  used  with  more  grace  and 
deftness." 

She  carries  daintiness  a  little  too  far :  — 

"  She  does  not  love  cooking  ;  its  details  have  some  disgnst 
for  her.  She  would  sooner  let  the  whole  dinner  go  into  the 
fire  than  to  soil  her  cuffs." 

Truly  this  is  fine  housewifery !  We  feel  that  we  have  here 
to  do  with  a  character  in  a  romance  who  has  no  need  to  dine. 
Sophie  would  not  have  been  well  received  at  Saint  Cyr,  where 
Madame  de  Maiutenon  so  severely  scolded  tlic  girls  who  were 
too  fastidious,  '*  fearing  smoke,  dust,  and  disi^recable  odors, 
even  to  niakinj;  complaints  and  grimaces  on  their  account  as 
lliough  all  wore  lost." 

3.'l.'».  Cknekai.  (ViNCLi'sioN.  —  In  order  to  form  a  just  est! 
mate  of  the  i'diiVe,  it  is  necessary  to  1  tas  letlc  mj  ress  ous 
left  by  the  reading  of  tlic  last  pag  ^  We  m  st  cons  1  r  as 
a  whole,  and  without  taking  det  Is  nto  acco  t  tl  t  ork 
which,  notwithstanding  .ill,  is  ver\  a  I  r  I  le  an  1  i  rofo  d 
It  is  injured  by  analywis.     To  e  t  tl  e  >      le  at    ts  re  1 

worth,  it  must  be  read  entire.  In  reid  ng  I  u  f  et  we  a  c 
warnu'd  by  contact  with  the  [lass  o  wl  I  l{ou»!iea  [  ts  nlo 
whatever  he  writes.  We  pardon  Is  r  ors  an  1  cl  moras  1  ^ 
n-ason  of  the  grand  sentiments  and  tlie  grand  truths  wliich 
we  meet  at  every  step.     We  nmat  also  take  lata  ft.ii«iQ»i\A.'CMft 
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time  when  Rousseau  lived,  and  tbe  couditions  under  which  he 
wrote.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  had  it  been  written  thirty 
j^ears  later,  in  tbe  dawu  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  people  who 
were  free,  or  who  desired  to  be  free,  the  Emite  would  liavc 
been  wholly  diflereut  from  what  it  is.  Had  he  been  worlcing 
for  a  republican  society,  or  for  a  society  that  wished  to  become 
such,  Rousseau  would  not  have  thrown  himself,  out  of 
hatred  for  the  reality,  into  the  absurdities  of  an  over-spe- 
cialized and  exceptional  education.  We  can  judge  of  what 
be  would  have  done  as  legislator  of  public  instruction  in  tbe 
time  of  tbe  Revolution,  by  what  be  wrote  in  his  Consideraiiont 
on  the  Qovemment  of  Poland:  — 

"  National  education  belongs  only  to  people  who  are 
fVee.  ...  It  is  education  which  is  to  give  to  men  the  national 
mould,  and  so  to  direct  their  opinions  and  their  tastes  that 
they  will  become  patriots  by  inclination,  by  passion,  and  by 
necessity"  (we  would  only  add,  by  duty).  "A  child,  in 
opening  his  eyes,  ought  to  see  his  country  and  nothing  but 
his  country.  Every  true  republican,  along  with  his  mother's 
milk,  will  imbibe  love  of  country,  that  is,  of  law  and  liberty. 
This  love  constitutes  his  whole  existence.  He  sees  but  his 
country,  he  lives  but  for  her.  So  soon  as  he  is  alone,  he  is 
nothing;  so  soon  as  there  is  no  more  of  country,  he  is  no 
more.  .  .  .  While  learning  to  read,  I  would  have  a  child  of 
Poland  read  what  relates  to  his  country ;  at  tbe  age  of  ten,  I 
would  have  him  know  all  its  productions  ;  at  twelve,  all  its 
provinces,  all  its  roads,  all  its  cities ;  at  fifteen,  the  whole  of 
its  history ;  and  at  sixteen,  all  its  laws ;  and  there  should  not 
be  in  all  Poland  a  notable  deed  or  an  illustrious  man,  of  which 
his  memory  and  his  heart  were  not  full." 

336,  Influekce  of  the  Emile.  —  That  which  proves 
better  than  any  commentary  can  the  high  standing  of  tbe 
Smile,  is  the  saccess  which  it  h&a  obtained,  the  influence 
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which  it  has  exerted,  both  io  France  and  abroad,  and  the 
durable  renown  attested  b;  so  many  works  designed,  either 
to  contradict  it,  to  correct  it,  or  to  approve  it  and  to  dis- 
aemiiiate  its  doctrines.  During  ttie  twenty-fite  years  that 
followed  the  publication  of  the  Emile,  there  appeared  in  the 
French  language  twice  as  many  books  on  education  as  dur- 
ing the  first  sixty  years  of  the  century.  Rousseau,  besides 
all  tiiat  he  said  pei-sonally  wbicL  was  just  and  new,  had  the 
merit  of  stimulating  minds  and  of  preparing  through  his 
impulsion  the  rich  educational  harvest  of  tliis  last  one  hnn- 
dred  years. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  suffices  to  read  this  judgment 
of  Kant :  — 

"  The  first  impression  which  a  reader  who  docs  not  read 
for  vanity  or  for  killing  time  derives  from  the  writings  of 
Roussean,  is  that  this  writer  unites  to  an  admirable  penetra-l 
tion  of  genius  a  noble  inspiration  and  a  soul  full  of  sensi-l 
bility,  such  as  has  never  been  met  with  in  any  other  writer,  | 
in  any  other  time,  or  in  any  otiier  country.  The  impression 
which  immediately  follows  this,  is  that  of  astonishment 
caused  by  the  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  thoughts  which 
be  develops.  ...  I  ought  to  read  and  i-e-read  Rousseau, 
till  the  beauty  of  his  style  no  more  affects  me.  It  is  only 
then  that  I  can  adjust  my  reason  to  judge  of  him." 

[337.  Analtticai,  Summary.  —  1.  The  study  of  the  ^mile 
exhibits,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  contrast  between  the 
respeL-live  f^encies  of  art  and  nature  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  also  the  power  of  sentiment  as  a  motor  to  ideas.   ■ 

2.  What  Monsieur  Corapayrfi  has  happily  called  Rous- 
seau's "  misuse  of  the  principle  of  natgre"  marks  a  recoil 
against  the  artificial  and  fictitious  state  of  society  and  opinion 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  politics,  in  religion, 
and. in  philosophy,  there  was  the  domvna.tvoa *jt  wsSoOTSig ,«tA 
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but  a  small  margin  was  lefl  for  tbc  exercise  of  freedom, 
versatility,  and  individual  initiative ;  while  education  was 
adiuinibtered  rather  as  a  proeess  of  manufacture,  titan  of 
regulated  growth. 

3.  Tlie  conception  tliat  tlie  child,  by  his  very  couetitution, 
is  preiletcrmined,  like  plauta  and  animals,  to  a  progressive 
development  quite  inde|)cndent  of  artificial  aid,  easily  doguu- 
erates  into  the  hypotheaia  that  the  typical  education  is  a 
procesa  of  spontaneous  growth. 

4.  The  error  in  this  hypothesis  is  that  of  exaggeialion  or 
of  dispropoition.  EiUicatiou  is  neither  a  woi-k  of  nature 
alone,  nor  of  art  alone,  but  ia  a  natural  process,  supple- 
mented, controlled,  and  perfected  by  human  art.  What 
edueatiou  would  become  when  abandi)ne<l  wholly  to  "  nature  " 
may  be  aecu  in  the  state  of  a  perfected  fruit  wliieb  has  been 
allowed  to  revert  to  ita  primitive  or  natural  condition. 

5.  Man  is  distinguished  from  all  other  cre.-iturea  by  the 
fact  Ihnt  be  is  not  the  victim  of  hia  environment,  but  is  cn- 
dijwc<l  with  the  power  to  conti-ol  his  environment,  almost  to 
re-ere.ite  it,  and  so  to  rise  superior  to  it.  This  ability  giies 
rise  to  human  art,  which  ia  a  coordinate  factor  with  nature 
in  the  work  of  educ;itiou, 

6.  Thia  convenient  fiction  of  "  N.iture,"  conceived  as  an 
infallible  and  incoin]>arable  guide  in  education,  has  inti-o- 
4lueed  countless  errors  into  educational  Ibeory  ;  and  Miss  E.  li. 
Sill  is  amply  juHtified  in  saying  that  "prolmbly  nine-tenths 
of  the  ]>opular  aophiatries  on  tbc  Mtliject  of  education,  would 
he  cleared  away  by  clarifying  the  woiil  Nature."' 

7.  In  spile  of  it«  paradoxes,  its  exajrgerations,  iU  over- 
wroufilit  sentiment,  and  florid  dechim.ition,  the  Eiii'k;  in  its 
p'nend  s]iirit.  is  a  work  orincompnrai>le  power  and  of  per- 
ennial value.] 

'  JllaiUic  ilonthli/,  Fi-Uruary,  1SB3,  p.  178. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PHILOSOPHEKS   OP  THB  EIGHTEENTH   CENTDRY.- 
COXDILLAC,  DIDBROT,  HKLVETIUS,  AND  KAKT. 


(1724-IW4);   niiill  c 


338.  TiiR  Pnii,nsoriiKRs  ok  tiie  Eighteenth  Ckntuuy. — 
If  tlicrc  lina  bt-ci)  eoiisidcralilc  inii^rcss  mndc  iu  ediiciition  in 
the  cightecnlli  coiituiy,  it  in  due,  in  great  part,  to  tlic  efforts 
of  the  i)hiloni>|)hi!i-a  of  that  age.  It  k  no  louger  aloue  tlio 
men  who  arc  (icliiiilly  engaged  in  tlie  schools  tliat  are  prc- 
occu|)ied  with  education ;  hut  nearly  all  the  illnstrious 
thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century  hjive  discussed  these  great 
questions  witli  more  or  less  tlioroiigliness.  Tlie  subject  is 
far  from  hoing  c\hanst4?d  hy  tlie  studj'  of  Rousseau.  Besides 
tlio  cdncatioual  euiTent  set  in  movement  1>y  tlie  Emile,  the 
other  philosophers  of  that  period,  in  their  isolated  and  iade- 
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pendent  march,  left  original  routes  nhieh  it  remains  to  fol< 
low.  From  out  tbeir  errors  and  conceptionB  of  systems  there 
emerge  some  new  outlooks  and  some  definite  truths. 

339.  CoNDiLLAC  (1715-1780).  —  An  acute  and  ingenious 
psychologist,  a  competitor  and  rival  of  Locke  in  pliilosophy, 
Condillac  is  far  from  having  the  some  autboritj'  in  matters 
pertaining  to  education ;  but  still  there  is  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  reading  of  his  Courae  of  Study,  which  includes  not 
less  than  thirteen  volumes.  This  im{)Ortant  work  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lessons  which  he  had  composed  for  the  education 
of  the  infant  Ferdinand,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Parma,  whose  preceptor  he  became 
in  1757. 

340.  Abuse  op  the  Philosophic  Srnirr.  — It  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  philosophical  spirit  is 
entering  more  and  more  largely  into  the  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  there  would  be  only  words  of  commendation  for 
Condillac  had  he  restricted  himself  to  this  excellent  declara- 
tion, that  pedagogy  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  deduction  from 
psychology.  But  he  does  not  stop  there,  but  with  an  indis- 
cretion that  is  to  be  regretted,  he  arbitrarily  transports  into 
education  certain  philosopliical  principles  which  it  is  not 
proper  to  apply  to  the  art  of  educating  men,  whatever  may 
be  their  theoretical  truth  ;  thus  Condillac,  having  established 
the  natural  order  of  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  in  the  history'  of  humanity,  presumes  to  impose  the  same 
law  of  progress  ui)on  the  child. 

"  The  method  which  I  have  followed  does  not  resemble  the 
usual  manner  of  teaching ;  but  it  is  the  very  way  in  which 
men  were  led  to  create  the  arts  and  the  sciences," ' 

rla  jfTommaire,  in  tbe  (Buvrei  computet  of 
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Id  Other  terms,  the  child  miist  do  over  again,  on  hia  own 
account,  "  that  which  tlie  race  has  done."  He  must  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  step  by  atep,  in  its  long  gropings,  tlie  slow 
progress  made  by  the  i-ace.' 

There  ia,  doubtless,  an  element  of  truth  in  the  error  of 
Condillac.  The  sciences  and  the  arts  began  with  the  obser- 
vation of  particulars,  and  theuce  slowly  rose  to  general  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to-day  no  one  thinks  of  dcuying  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  in  education,  so  far  aa  this  is 
posaible.  It  ia  well  at  the  first  to  present  facts  to  the  child, 
and  to  lead  him  atep  by  step,  from  observation  to  observation, 
to  the  law  which  governs  them  and  includes  them  ;  but  there  is 
a  wide  distance  between  the  discreet  uae  of  the  inductive  and 
experimental  method,  and  the  ex^gerations  of  Condillac. 
No  one  should  seriously  think  of  absolutely  suppressing  the 
synthetic  method  of  exposition,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  work  accomplished  through  the  centuries,  teaches  at  the 
outset  the  truths  that  have  been  already  acquired.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  compel  the  child  painfully  to  recommence  the 
toil  of  the  race.* 


1  TbU  Is  also  the  main  principle  <n  Mt.  Spencer's  edncHtlonal  philosopb;. 
"The  education  ot  the  child  mast  accord  both  In  mode  and  arrangement 
with  the  education  ot  mankind  aa  considered  bisUirically  ;  or,  in  other 
worda,  the  genesis  ol  knowledge  in  the  indiridual  must  follow  the  Banie 
course  as  the  genesis  ol  knowledge  io  the  race."  —  EdTii:ation,  p.  122.  (P.) 

'  The  general  law  ot  human  progress  Is  inheritance  svpplfmcnteiJ  by 
individual  acquiaition.  Using  the  symbols  i  (inberitance)  and  a  (acqui- 
sition), the  progress  ot  the  race  trom  its  origin  upwards,  tbroagb  Buccesaive 
generations,  may  bo  exhibited  by  this  series:  f;  i  +  a;  i  (2a)  +  a;  f  (3  n) +«; 
i  (ia)+  a.  It  the  tactoi  ol  inheri[a.aco  could  be  eliminated,  as  Condillac 
and  Spencer  rccomniend,  the  scries  wonld  tnke  this  form:  a' ;  □"  ;  ii'"; 
n''  ;  a'  :  the  sncccaslvtf  Increments  in  acquisition  being  duo  to  suooessiTO 
incremenla  In  power  gainwl  tiirough  heredity.  Bui,  happily,  the  law  o[  in- 
heritance cannot  be  abrogated,  and  so  philosophers  write  books  In  order  to 
save  sncceAdliig  generations  from  the  tat«  at  Sisyphus.  (P.) 
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Graver  still,  Coiidillac,  led  astray  by  his  love  for  ptiiloso- 
l>liizing,  presumes  to  iuitiato  the  cliikl,  fruiii  llic  vt:ry  begin* 
iiing  of  his  studios,  iuto  psychological  analysis. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  child  acquainted 
with  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and  to  make  him  feel  the  need 
of  making  use  of  them," 

In  other  terms,  the  analysis  of  the  sonl  shall  be  the  first 
object  proposed  to  the  reflection  of  the  child.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  make  him  attentive,  but  to  t«ach  him  what 
attention  is. 

How  can  one  seriously  think  of  making  of  the  child  a  little 
psychologist,  and  of  choosing  as  the  first  element  of  his  edu- 
cation the  very  science  that  is  the  most  diflicult  of  all,  the 
one  which  can  be  but  the  coronation  of  his  studies? 

341.  Must  we  reasok  with  Childken? — Rousseau  had 
sharply  criticised  the  famous  maxim  of  Locke :  "We  must 
reason  with  children."  Coudillac  tries  to  restore  it  to  credit, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  invokes  the  pretended  demonstra- 
tions of  a  superficial  and  inexact  psychology. 

"It  has  been  proved,"  be  says,  "that  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  begins  as  soon  tm  the  senses  commence  to  de- 
velop ;  and  we  have  the  early  use  of  our  senses  only  bec-ause 
we  early  began  to  reason."  Strange  assertions,  which  are 
disproved  by  the  most  elementary  observation  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Condillac  here  allows  himself  to  Iw  imposed  npon 
by  bis  sensational  iisycliology,  tlie  tendency  of  which  is  to 
efface  the  peculiar  character  of  the  different  intellectual 
faculties,  to  derive  thein  all  from  the  senses,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  suppress  the  distance  which  separates  a  simple 
sensation  from  the  subtile,  i-eilective,  and  abstract  process 
which  is  called  reaioning.  It  cannot  be  admitted  for  a 
single  instant  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are,  as 
/le  aays,   "the  same  in  the  cbM  as  in  the  mature  man." 
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There  is,  doubtless,  in  the  child  a  beginning  of  reasoning,  a 
sort  of  instinctive  logic ;  but  this  infantile  reasoning  can  be 
applied  only  to  familiar  objects,  such  as  are  sensible  and 
concrete.  It  were  absurd  to  employ  it  on  general  and  ab- 
stract ideas. 

342.  Preliminary  Lessons. — We  shall  quote,  without 
comment,  the  first  subjects  of  instruction  which,  under  the 
title  of  Lemons  prSliminairea,  Condillac  proposes  to  his 
pupil:  1.  the  nature  of  ideas;  2.  the  operations  of  the 
soul;  3.  the  habits;  4.  the  difference  between  the  soul  and 
the  body  ;  5.  the  knowledge  of  God. 

How  are  we  to  conceive  that  Condillac  had  the  pretension 
to  place  these  high  philosophical  speculations  within  the 
reach  of  a  child  of  seven  years  who  has  not  yet  studied  the 
grammar  of  his  native  language !  How  much  better  some 
fables  or  historical  narratives  would  answer  his  purpose  ! 

But  Condillac  does  not  stop  there.  When  his  pupil  has  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  soul,  when 
he  has  comprehended  the  genesis  of  ideas  ;  in  a  word,  when, 
towards  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  he  is  as  proficient  in  philos- 
ophy as  his  master,  and  almost  as  capable  of  writing  the 
Treatise  on  Sevsations.  what  do  vou  think  he  is  invited  to 
study  ?  Something  which  very  much  resembles  the  philoso- 
phy of  history :  — 

"  After  having  made  him  reflect  on  his  own  infanc}',  I 
thought  that  the  infancy  of  the  world  would  be  the  most 
interesting  subject  for  him,  and  the  easiest  to  study." 

343.  The  Art  of  Thinking.  —  It  is  only  when  he  judges 
that  tlie  mind  of  his  pupil  is  suflficiently  prepared  by  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  by  general  reflections  on  the  progress 
of  humanity,  that  Condillac  decides  to  have  him  enter  upon 
the  ordinary  course  of  study.     Here  the  spirit  of  aYatft.\s^.  ^\ss»* 
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appears,  and  gives  place  to  more  judicioua  and  more  practi- 
cal ideas.  Thus  Condillac  tiiinks  that  "  the  study  of  gram- 
mar would  be  more  wearisome  than  useflil  if  it  comt;  too 
early."  Would  that  he  had  applied  this  principle  to  pejcliol- 
ogy  !  Before  studying  grammar,  then,  Condillac's  pujiil  reads 
the  poets, —  the  French  poets,  of  course,  —  and  preferably 
the  dramatic  authors,  Racine  especially,  whom  be  reads  for 
the  twelfth  time.  The  real  knowledge  of  the  language  pre- 
cedes the  abstract  study  of  the  rules.  Condillac  himself 
composed  a  grammar  entitled  the  Art  of  Speaking.  In  this 
he  imitates  the  authors  of  Port  Royal,  "  who,"  he  says, 
"  were  the  first  to  write  elementary  books  on  an  intelligent 
plan."  After  the  Art  of  Speaking  he  calls  the  attention  of 
bis  pupil  to  three  other  treatises  in  succession,  —  the  Art  of 
Writing,  or  rhetoric,  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  or  Ic^ic,  and  the 
Ah  of  Thinking.  We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  these 
works,  which  have  gone  out  of  date,  notwithstanding  the 
value  of  certain  portions  of  them.  The  general  characteris- 
tic of  these  treatises  on  intellectual  education  is  that  the 
author  is  pre-occupicd  with  the  relations  of  ideas  more  than 
with  the  exterior  eiegancics  of  style,  with  the  development  of 
thought  more  than  with  the  beauties  of  language  :  — 

"Especially  must  the  intelligence  be  nourished,  even  as 
the  body  is  nourished.  We  must  present  to  it  knowledge, 
which  is  the  wholesome  aliment  of  spirit,  opinions  and  error" 
being  aliment  that  is  poisonous.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
the  intelligence  be  active,  for  the  thought  remaius  imbecile 
as  long  as,  passive  rather  than  active,  it  moves  at  random." 

344.  Othek  Parts  of  the  Course  of  Studv.  —  It 
seems  that  Condillac  is  in  pursuit  of  but  one  single  purpose, 
—  to  make  of  his  pupil  a  thinking  being.  The  study  of 
Latin  is  postponed  till  the  time  when  the  intelligence,  being 
completely  formed,  will  find  in  the  study  of  that  language 
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only  the  difficulty  of  learning  words.  Condillac  has  but 
little  taste  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  He  rele- 
gates the  study  of  Latin  to  the  second  place,  and  omits 
Greek  entirely.  But  he  accords  a  great  importance  to  his- 
torical studies. 

*' After  having  learned  to  think,  the  Prince  made  the  study 
of  history  his  principal  object  for  six  years." 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  Course  of  Study  have  transmitted 
to  us  Condillac's  lessons  in  history.  In  this  he  does  not  take 
delight,  as  RoUin  does,  in  long  narrations ;  but  he  analyzes, 
multiplies  his  reflections,  and  abridges  facts ;  he  philoso- 
phizes more  than  he  recites  the  facts  of  history. 

345.  Personal  Reflection.  —  What  we  have  said  of  Con- 
dillac's  Course  of  Study  suffices  to  justify  the  judgment 
expressed  of  his  pedagogy  by  one  of  his  disciples,  G^rando, 
when  he  wrote :  "  He  who  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
manner  in  which  ideas  are  formed  in  the  human  mind,  had 
but  little  skill  in  calling  them  into  being  in  the  intelligence 
of  his  pupil." 

But  we  would  judge  our  author  unjustly  if,  after  the  criti- 
cisms we  have  made  of  him,  we  were  not  to  accord  him  the 
praise  he  deserves,  especially  for  having  comprehended,  as  he 
has  done,  the  value  of  personal  reflection,  and  the  superiority 
of  judgment  over  memory.  A  few  quotations  will  rehabilitate 
the  pedagogy  of  Condillac  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Above  all  else  there  must  be  an  exercise  in  personal 
reflection :  — 

*'  I  grant  that  the  education  which  cultivates  only  the 
memory  may  make  prodigies,  and  that  it  has  done  so ;  but 
these  prodigies  last  only  during  the  time  of  infancy.  .  .  . 
He  who  knows  only  by  heart,  knows  nothing.  ...  He  who 
has  not  learned  to  reflect  has  not  been  instructed,  or,  what  is 
still  worse,  has  been  poorly  instructed." 
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"True  knowledge  is  in  the  reflection,  which  has  acquired 
it,  much  more  than  in  the  mctnory,  which  holds  it  in  keep- 
ing ;  and  the  tilings  which  wo  are  capable  of  recovering  are 
belter  known  than  those  of  which  we  have  a  recollection. 
It  does  not  suffice,  then,  to  give  a  child  knowledge.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  instruct  himself  by  seeking  knowledge  on 
his  own  account,  and  the  essential  point  is  to  guide  him 
pi-operly.  If  he  is  led  in  an  ordei-ly  way,  he  will  acquire 
exact  ideas,  and  will  seize  their  succession  and  relation. 
Then,  able  to  call  them  up  for  review,  he  will  he  able  to 
compare  them  with  others  that  are  more  remote,  and  to 
make  a  final  choice  of  those  which  he  wishes  to  study. 
Reflection  can  always  recover  the  things  it  has  known, 
because  it  knows  how  it  originally  found  them ;  but  thb 
memory  does  not  so  recover  the  things  it  has  learned, 
because  it  does  not  know  bow  it  learns." 

/This  is  why  Condillac  places  far  above  the  education  w* 
receive,  the  education  that  we  give  ourselves  ;  — 

"Henceforth,  Sir,  it  remains  for  you  alone  to  instruct 
yourself.  Perhaps  yon  imagine  you  have  finished ;  but  it  is  I 
who  have  finished.     Yon  are  to  begin  anew ! " 

846.  Excessive  Devotion  CRmcisED.  —  What  beautiful 
lessons  Condillac  also  addresses  to  his  pupil  to  induce  him  1o 
enlVancliiae  himself  fi-om  ecclesiastical  tutelage !  Written 
by  an  abbot,  the  eloquent  page  we  are  about  to  read  proves 
how  the  lay  spirit  tended  to  pronounce  itself  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

"You  cannot  be  too  pious.  Sir;  but  if  yonr  piety  is  not 
enlightened,  you  will  so  far  forget  your  duties  as  to  be 
engrossed  in  the  little  things  of  devotion.  Because  prayer  is 
necessary,  you  will  think  you  ought  always  to  be  praying, 
not  considering  that  true  devotion  consists  first  of  all  in 
fumiliag  the  duties  of  your  stuttoa  ia  life ;  it  will  not  be  your 
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fault  that  you  do  not  live  in  your  heart  as  in  a  cloister. 
Hypocrites  will  swarm  around  you,  the  monks  will  issue 
from  their  cells.  The  priests  will  abandon  the  service  of  the 
altar  in  order  to  be  edified  with  the  sight  of  your  holy 
works.  Blind  prince  !  you  will  not  perceive  how  their  con- 
duct is  in  contradiction  with  their  language.  You  will  not 
even  observe  that  the  men  who  praise  you  for  always  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  themselves  forget  that  it  is  their  own 
duty  to  be  there.  You  will  unconsciously  take  their  place 
and  leave  to  them  your  own.  You  will  be  continually  at 
prayer,  and  you  will  believe  that  j'ou  assure  your  salvation. 
They  will  cease  to  pray,  and  you  will  believe  that  the}' 
assure  their  salvation.  Strange  contradiction,  which  turns 
aside  ministers  from  the  Church  to  give  bad  ministers  to.  the 
State."  I 

347.  Diderot  (1713-1784).  —  To  him  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  Diderot  save  his  works  of  imagination,  often  so  licen- 
tious, it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  see  the  name  of  this 
fantastic  writer  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  educators. 
But  this  astonishment  will  disappear  if  we  will  take  the 
trouble  to  recollect  with  what  versatility  this  mighty  spirit 
could  vary  the  subject  of  his  reflections,  and  pass  from  the 
gay  to  the  solemn,  and  especially  with  what  ardor,  in  con- 
junction with  D'Alembert,  he  was  the  principal  founder  of 
the  EncyclopMie^  and  the  indefatigah)le  contributor  to  it. 

348.  His  Pedagogical  Wohks. — But  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  Diderot  has  written  at  least  two  treatises  that 
belong  to  the  history  of  education:  first,  about  1773,  The 
Systematic  Refutation  of  the  Book  of  Helvetius  on  Man,  an 
incisive  and  eloquent  criticism  of  the  paradoxes  and  errors 
of  Helvetius;  and,  in  the  second  place,  about  1776,  a  com- 

1  Cour8  d^^iudeSt  Tome  X.  Introduction. 
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plete  scheme  of  ediicatioQ,  composed  at  the  request  of  Cath- 
erine II.,  UQder  the  title,  Plan  of  a  University.^ 

349.  His  Merits  as  an  Euucator.  —  Doubtless  Diderot 
did  not  have  sufflcieat  gravity  of  cliaracter  or  suffleieutly 
definite  ideas  to  be  a  perfect  educator ;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensatioD,  ttie  natural  aud  acquired  qualities  of  his  miud 
made  him  worthy  of  the  conlldeuce  placed  in  him  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  entrusting  him  with  the  organization,  at  least  in 
theory,  of  the  instruction  of  the  Russian  people.  First  of 
all,  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  universal  thinker,  "  auffl- 
ciently  versed  iu  all  the  sciences  to  know  their  value,  and 
not  snfflciently  profound  in  any  one  to  give  it  a  preference 
inspired  by  predilection."  Engaged  in  the  scientific  move- 
ment, of  which  the  EncyclopMie  was  the  centi-e,  he  at  the 
same  time  cherished  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  lettera.  He 
worshipped  Shakespeare  aud  modern  poetry,  but  he  was  not 
less  enamored  of  classical  antiquity,  and  for  several  years, 
he  says,  "he  thought  it  as  much  a  religious  duty  to  read  a 
song  of  Homer  as  a  good  priest  would  to  recite  his  breviary." 

350.  Necessity  of  Instrlction,  —  Diderot,  and  this  is 
to  his  praise,  is  distinguished  from  the  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  especially  from  Rousseau,  by  his  ardent  faith 
in  the  moral  efficacy  of  instruction :  — 

"Far  from  corrupting,"  he  exclaims,  "  instniction  sweet- 
ens character,  throws  light  on  duty,  makes  vice  less  gross, 
and  either  chokes  it  or  conceals  it.  .  .  .  I  dare  assert  that 
purity  of  morals  has  followed  the  progress  of  dress,  from  the 
skin  of  animals  to  fabrics  of  silk." 
Hence  he  decides  on  the  necessity  of  instruction  for  all :  — 
"  From  the  prime  minister  to  the  lowest  peasant,  it  is  good 
for  every  one  to  know  how  t<)  read,  write,  and  count." 
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And  he  proposes  to  all  people  tbe  example  of  Germany, 
with  licr  strongly  orgaotzed  sysU;m  of  piimary  iastriiction. 
He  demands  schools  open  to  all  diildreu,  "  schools  of  read- 
ing, wriliug,  arithmetic,  and  religion,"  in  which  will  be 
studied  both  a  moral  and  a  political  catccliiam.  Attend- 
ance on  these  schools  shall  be  obligatory,  and  to  make  com-  ' 
pnlsion  iK>ssiblo,  Diderot  demands  gratuity.  lie  goes  even 
farther,  and  would  have  the  child  fed  at  school,  and  with  his 
books  would  have  him  find  bread. 

351.  The  Conception  of  Public  Instrdction.  —  Like  all 
who  sincerely  dcsiie  a  strong  orgaiiizatioo  of  iustruction, 
Diderot  assigns  the  direction  of  it  to  the  State.  His  ideal  of 
a  Russian  university  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  French 
University  of  1808.  He  would  have  at  its  head  a  politician, 
a  statesman,  to  whom  should  bo  submitted  all  the  affairs  of 
pnblio  iustruction.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  entrust  to 
this  general  master  of  the  university  the  duty  of  presiding 
over  the  examinations,  of  ap|>ointtug  the  presidents  of  col- 
leges, of  excluding  bad  pupils,  and  of  deposing  professors 
and  tutors. 

352.  Criticism  OF  French  Colleges. — Secondary  instruc- 
tion, what  was  then  called  the  FcicuUi/  of  Arts,  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  Diderot's  reflections.  He  criticises  the  traditional 
system  with  extreme  severity,  and  his  charge,  thought  some- 
times unjust,  deserves  to  be  quoted  :  — 

"  It  is  in  the  Faculty  of  Aria  that  there  are  still  taught 
to-day,  under  the  name  of  belles-lettres,  two  dead  languages 
which  are  of  use  only  to  a  small  number  of  citizens ;  it  is 
there  that  they  are  studied  (or  six  or  seven  years  without 
being  learned  ;  under  the  name  of  rhetoric,  the  art  of  speak- 
ing is  taught  before  the  art  of  tliinking,  and  that  of  speaking 
elegantly  before  having  ideas  ;  under  the  name  of  logic,  the 
head  is  filled  with  the  subtiltiea  of  At\BloWii»  «.\i^  o^  "Naa  N«rj 
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Bublimc  aud  very  useless  theory  of  the  syllogism,  and  there 
IB  spread  over  a  hundred  obseure  pages  what  might  have  been 
clearly  slated  in  four ;  under  the  name  of  ethics,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  said,  but  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  said 
either  of  the  qualities  of  mind  or  heart ;  under  the  name  of 
inctiphysics,  there  ore  discussed  theses  as  trifling  as  they  are 
knotty,  the  first  elements  of  scepticism  and  bigotry,  and  the 
germ  of  the  unfortunate  gift  of  replying  to  everything;  under 
the  name  of  physics,  there  is  endless  dispute  about  tlie  ele- 
ments of  matter  and  the  system  of  the  world  ;  but  not  a  wonl 
on  natural  history,  not  a  word  on  real  chemistry,  very  little 
ou  the  movement  and  fall  of  bodies  ;  very  few  experiments, 
less  still  of  anatomy,  aud  nothing  of  geography."  ' 

353.  Proposed  Reforms.  — After  such  a  spirited  criticism, 
it  was  Diderot's  duty  to  propose  earnest  and  radical  reforms  ; 
but  all  of  those  n'hich  he  suggests  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable. 

Let  us  first  note-  the  idea  revived  in  our  day  by  Auguste 
Comte  and  the  school  of  positivists,  of  a  connection  and  a 
subordination  of  tlie  sciences,  classified  in  a  certain  order, 
according  as  they  presuppose  the  science  which  has  preceded, 
or  as  they  facilitate  the  study  of  tlie  science  which  follows, 
and  also  according  to  the  measure  of  their  utility.'  It  is 
according  to  this  last  principle  in  particular,  that  Diderot 
distributes  the  work  of  the  school,  after  having  called  atten- 
tion to  tlie  fact  that  the  order  of  the  sciences,  as  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  school,  is  not  their  l<^ical  order: — 

"  The  natural  connection  of  one  science  with  the  otiiers 
designates  for  it  a  place,  and  the  principle  of  utility,  more 
or  less  general,  determines  for  it  another  place." 

>  fB'irri-t.  Tome  IIT.  p.  4.'W. 

3  t'oT  Comte'a  cl.tssiticalitiii  of  tlie  9<-ionor.'9,  see  Rgienccr's  Illuitrationt 
e/  Univenal  ProijrMi,  Chap.  III.    (P.) 
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But  Diderot  forgets  that  ne  miiet  take  into  accouDt,  not 
alone  the  principle  of  utility  iu  tlie  distribution  of  studiea, 
but  that  the  eBsential  thing  of  all  others  is  to  adapt  the  oi'der 
of  studiea  t«  the  progress  of  the  cliild  in  age  and  aptitudes. 

354,  Preferences  fob  the  Sciences.  —  Although  equally 
enamored  of  letters  and  the  sciences,  Diderot  did  not  know 
liow  to  hold  a  just  balance  betweeu  a  literary  and  a  sciontillc 
education.  Anticipating  Condorcet  and  Augiiste  Comte,  lie 
displaces  the  centre  of  instruction,  and  gives  a  preponderance 
to  the  sciences.  Of  the  eight  classes  comprised  in  his 
Faculty  of  Arts,  the  first  five  are  devoted  to  the  mathematics, 
to  mechanics,  to  astronomy,  to  phjsics,  and  to  chemistry. 
Grammar  and  the  ancient  langm^ca  are  relegated  to  the  last 
three  years,  which  nearly  coiTespond  to  what  are  called  in 
our  colleges  the  "  second  "  and  "rhetoric."  ' 

The  charge  that  must  be  brought  against  Diderot  in  this 
place,  is  not  merely  that  he  puts  an  unreasonable  restriction 
on  literary  studies,  but  also  that  he  makes  a  bad  distribution 
of  scientific  stwlies  in  placing  the  mathematics  before  physics. 
It  is  useless  for  him  to  assert  that  "it  is  easier  to  learn 
geometry  than  to  learn  to  read."  lie  does  not  convince  us 
of  this.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  begin  by  keeping  the  child's 
attention  on  numerical  abstractions,  by  leaving  his  senses 
unemployed,  by  p03t|>oning  so  long  the  study  of  natural 
history  and  experimental  physics,  those  sciences  expressly 
adapted  to  children,  because,  as  Diderot  himself  expresses 
it,  "  they  involve  a  continuous  e.vercise  of  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  memory." 

To  excuse  Diderot's  error,  it  docs  not  8uffi<«  to  state  that 
hi«  pupil  does  not  ciitcr  the  Faculty  of  Arts  till  his  twelfth 
year.     Till  that  period,  he  will  learn  only  reading,  wriliiig, 

1  8«e  Dolfi,  p.  131. 
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and  orthograptij.  There  is  ground  for  thinking  that  these 
first  years  will  be  rather  poorly  employed ;  but  besides  this, 
it  is  evident  that  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  tlie  mind  la  not 
sufficiently  mature  to  be  plunged  into  the  cold  deductions  of 
mathematics. 

355.  Incomplete  Views  as  to  the  Scope  of  Literary 
Studies. — Diderot's  attitude  with  respect  to  classical  studies 
is  a  matter  of  surprise.  On  the  one  hand,  lie  postpones  their 
study  till  the  pupil's  nineteenth  nnd  twentietli  year.  On  tho 
other,  with  what  enthusiasm  this  eloquent  scholar  speaks  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  of  Homer ! 

"  Homer  is  the  master  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  what- 
ever merit  I  have,  if  iifdecd  I  have  any  at  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  attain  to  excellence  in  taste  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  I  early  drew  my  intellectual 
nourishment  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Anacreon, 
Plato,  and  Euripides  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  on  the  other." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  contradiction  of  an  incoQ- 
Bisteut  and  ungrateful  humanist  who  extols  the  humanitieB 
to  the  skies,  and  at  the  same  time  puts  such  restrictions  on 
the  teaching  of  them  as  almost  to  annihilate  them  ?  Tlic 
reason  for  this  is,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  belles-lettres  are 
useful  only  for  tlie  training  of  orators  and  poets,  but  are  not 
serviceable  in  the  general  development  of  the  mind.  Conse- 
quently, being  fancy  studies,  so  to  speak,  they  are  fit  oidy 
for  a  8ra[dl  minoritj'  of  pupils,  and  have  no  right  to  the  first 
place  in  a  common  education,  destined  for  men  in  general. 
Diderot  is  not  al>le  to  discern  what,  in  pedagogy,  is  their 
true  title  to  nobility, — that  they  are  an  admirable  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  the  surest  and  also  the 
most  convenient  means  of  acquiring  those  qualities  of  just- 
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nesB,  of  precision,  and  of  clearnesB,  which  are  needed  by  all 
conditions  of  men,  and  are  applicable  to  all  the  special  em- 
ployments of  life.* 

356.  Opinion  of  Marmontel.  —  Diderot  seems  to  reduce 
the  otflec  of  letters  to  a  study  of  noids,  and  to  an  exercise  of 
memory.  He  might  have  learned  a  lesson  from  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Marmontel,  whose  intellect,  ttioiigh  less  bril- 
liant, was  sometimes  more  just,  an  advantage  which  the 
intelligence  gains  from  early  discipline  in  the  study  of  the 
languages ;  — 

"The  choice  and  use  of  words,  in  translating  fVom  one 
language  to  another,  and  even  then  some  degree  of  elegance 
in  the  construction  of  sentences,  began  to  interest  me ;  and 
this  work,  which  did  not  proceed  without  the  analysis  of  ideas, 
fortified  my  memory.  I  perceived  that  it  was  the  idea  attached 
to  the  word  which  made  it  take  root,  and  rejection  soon  made 
me  feel  tliat  the  study  of  the  languages  was  also  the  study  of 
tlie  art  of  distinguishing  shades  of  thought,  of  decomposing  it, 
of  forming  ito  texture,  and  of  catching  with  precision  its 
spirit  and  its  relations ;  and  that  along  with  words,  an  equal 
number  of  new  ideas  were  introduced  and  developed  in  the 

1  This  tbougbt  will  bear  eitcDsioa  &s  In  the  following  qnotation  :  ' '  The 
reasoning  that  I  oppose  Btarta  from  the  low  Eind  false  assninptlon  that  in- 
sCniction  nerves  only  tor  the  practical  use  that  1b  made  of  It;  for  example, 
tlint  he  who,  by  bis  social  position,  doea  Dot  make  use  of  his  intellectnal 
culture,  has  no  need  of  that  calture.  Uleratore,  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  useliil  only  to  the  man  of  letters,  science  onl;  to  the  scientUt,  good  man- 
ners and  fine  bearing  only  t«  men  ot  the  world.  The  poor  man  shouM^be 
isnomnt,  for  education  and  knowledge  arc  useless  to  him.  Blasphemy, 
Qentlenieni  The  cnlture  of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  soul  are  duties 
for  every  man.  They  are  not  simple  omamenta;  they  are  thinj.'s  as  sacred 
as  religion"  (Renan,  Fntnille  et  £liit,  p.'i).  This  la  a  sufKcient  answer 
to  Mr.  Silencer's  aiisumption  (Eilm-allon,  p.  84),  that  the  stiittics  that  nro 
best  lor  guidance  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  tor  discipline.  See  also 
Dugald  Stewart  lEUmcnd,  p.  12).    (P.) 
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heads  of  the  young,'  an<i  that  in  this  way  the  early  elasaes 
were  a.  course  in  ekmcDtniy  pliilosophy,  miicli  more  ricli, 
more  extended,  and  of  greater  real  utihty  thnii  we  think, 
when  we  complain  that  in  onr  colleges  nothing  is  learned  bul 

357,  Other  Novkltiks  in  Diderot's  Plan.  —  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  tlie  very  elalwrate  orgauization 
of  Diderot's  Russian  Uiiieernily,  we  shall  call  attention  to 
some  otiier  novelties  of  his  sjstcm  ;  — 

1.  The  division  of  the  classes  into  several  series  of  paral- 
lel courses  :  first,  the  series  of  scieutifie  and  litei-ary  courses  ; 
then,  the  series  of  lectures  devolcd  to  religion,  to  ethics,  and 
to  history ;  and  finally,  courses  in  drawing,  music,  etc. 

2.  The  whimsical  idea  of  teaching  history  in  an  inverted 
order,  so  to  speak,  in  beginning  with  the  most  recent  events, 
and  little  by  little  going  back  to  antiquity. 

3.  His  e^ftrenie  estimate  of  the  .art  of  reading:  "  Let  a 
teacher  of  reading  be  associated  with  a  professor  of  drawing  ; 

1  This  thought  throws  light  on  n  dictum  of  current  pmlngogy,  "  first, 
tlie  idva,  theti  thi>  tertn."  It  kIiows  that  very  alien,  in  aclual  oxperleiice, 
the  nequence  is  from  torin  to  iitea.  Tlie  rclatinn  between  term  aucj  idea  is 
the  itatDe  in  kind  as  that  U-twceu  sentence  and  thought.  Mustwetiiensay, 
•'  First  Uie  thought,  theu  the  scutauce'T  Or,  "First  the  thought,  then  the 
chapter  or  tlie  hook ' '  ? 

The  dlxcipiiiiary  value  of  translation  is  also  well  stated.  It  may  be 
doubted  wlictlier  the  scbools  furnish  a  better  "intellectual  gymnnstic." 
Three  high  intellectual  nttainmenta  are  involved  In  a  real  trauslatiuu:  1. 
The  sc]Kiratinn  of  the  thonjilit  from  tlie  ori;:lnal  form  of  words;  2.  The 
settling  or  coin]>rehension  of  the  tliought  as  a  mental  possession;  and  3.  Tlie 
embodying  of  the  thought  In  a  new  form.  A  strictly  atialngous  process,  of 
almost  equal  value  iu  ila  place,  is  that  variety  uf  reading  in  which  the 
pupil  Ih  required  to  expresH  the  tliought  of  tliu  par.igraph  in  his  ovn  Ian- 
fiiiniie.  Tills  exercise  involves  (he  three  processes  above  stated,  and  may 
be  called  "  the  traiiHlatiou  of  tboujtht  from  one  form  into  another,  in  tha 
same  lauKuaue."    (P.) 

*  Marmonlcl,  St^moirci  d'lin  perc  pour  ecrcir  a  I'  inttruction  tie  eci  ear 
J'anli,  Tome  I.  p.  19. 
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tfaorc  are  bo  few  loen,  even  the  most  CDlightened,  who  icnnw 
how  to  read  well,  a  gift  always  so  agreeable,  aud  often  so 
necessary." 

4.  A  special  regard  for  the  study  of  art  and  for  fesihctic 
ciliication,  which  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
great  art  ciitic  who  wrote  the  Salons. 

5.  A  reform  in  the  syKtem  of  ushers.^  Diderot  would 
have  for  super\'ising  assistants  in  colleges,  educated  raeu, 
capable  on  occasion  of  supplying  the  places  of  the  profes- 
sors themselves.  To  attach  them  to  their  duties,  he  requires 
that  some  dignity  be  given  to  their  moiletit  and  useful  func- 
tions, and  that  tlie  usher  be  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  or 
"  professor  in  reversion,"  who  asjiires  to  the  chair  of  the  pro- 
fessor, whose  [jlacc  he  supplies  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
he  may  dually  attain. 

358.  Helvetiu9  (1715-1771).  —  In  undertaking  the  study 
of  the  thoughts  of  Helvetius  on  education,  and  the  rapid 
analysis  of  his  Treatise  on  Man,  we  shall  not  tike  leave  of 
Diderot,  for  tlie  work  of  Helvetius  has  had  the  good  or  the 
bad  fortune  of  being  commented  on  and  criticised  by  his 
illustrious  contemporary.  Thanks  to  the  Si/stematic  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Helvetius  on  MuH,  which  forms  a  charming 
accompaniment  of  pungent  or  vigorous  reflections  to  a  dull 
and  lan};uid  book,  the  reading  of  the  monotonous  treatise  of 
Helvetius  becomes  easy  and  almost  agi-eeable. 

3,')D.  TiiK  Treatise  on  Man. — Under  this  title,  a  little 
long,  De  Vhomme,  de  aea  facultfs  ijilellectuelles  et  de  son  4du~ 
cation,  Helvetius  has  composed  a  large  work  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  death,  in  177"2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  education 
does  not  directly  occupy  the  author's  attention  except  in  the 

1  ^fml^e  d'etudr  :  "  He  who  in  a  lycw,  cf 
oversight  ol  pupils  during  sluily  hours  and  re 
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first  and  the  last  chapters  (sections  I.  and  X.).  With  thia 
exception,  the  whole  book  is  devoted  to  long  developments 
of  the  favorit«  maxims  of  his  philosophy :  as  the  int^l* 
Icctual  equality  of  all  men,  and  the  reduction  of  all  tlie  pas- 
sions to  tlic  pursuit  of  pleasure;  or  to  platitudes,  such  as 
tlic  iuflucDce  of  laws  on  the  happineea  of  people,  and  the  evils 
which  result  from  ignorance. 

360.  Potency  of  Education.  —  When  he  does  not  fall 
into  platitudes,  Helvotius  goes  off  into  paradoxes  that  are 
presumptuous  and  systematic.  His  habitual  characteristic 
is  pedautry  in  what  is  false.  Accoi-ding  to  him,  for  example, 
education  is  all-powerful ;  it  is  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  difTcr' 
enco  between  minds.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  but  an  empty 
capacity,  somctbing  indeterrainatc,  without  predisposition. 
The  impressions  of  the  senses  are  the  only  clemcuts  of  the 
intelligence ;  so  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  five  senses  are 
the  only  tbing  that  is  of  moment ;  "  the  senses  are  all  that 
tbere  is  of  m.-Lu."  It  is  not  possible  to  push  sensationalism 
further  than  this. 

The  impressions  of  the  senses  are,  then,  the  basis  of 
human  nature,  and  as  these  impressions  vary  with  circum- 
stances, Hdvctius  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  that  chance  is 
the  great  master  in  tlie  formation  of  minil  and  character. 
Consequently,  ho  undcrtikes  to  produce  at  will  men  of 
genius,  or,  at  least,  men  of  talent.  For  tliis  puqiose,  it 
Kuflices  to  ascertain,  by  i-epeatcd  observations,  the  means 
which  chance  employs  for  making  great  men.  These  means 
once  discovered,  it  remains  only  to  set  them  at  work  arti- 
ficiallj'  and  to  combine  them,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
effects. 

"  Genius  ts  a  product  of  chance.  Rousseau,  like  a  count- 
Jess  Dumber  of  illustrious  men,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  moBterpieccs  of  chance." 
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361.  HELvETiua  REFUTED  BT  DiDEROT.  —  It  is  casy  to 
reply  to  extravagant  statements  of  this  aort.  Had  Helve- 
tius  consulted  teachers  and  parents,  hud  be  observed  himself, 
bad  he  simply  reflected  on  his  two  daughters,  so  unequally 
endowed  though  identically  educated,  he  would  doubtless 
have  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  hmitations  of 
education ;  he  would  have  comprehended  that  it  cannot  give 
imagination  to  rotnds  of  sluggish  temperament,  nor  enthusi- 
asm and  sensibility  to  inert  soula,  and  that  the  most  marvel- 
lously helpful  circumstances  will  not  make  of  a  Ilelvetius  a 
Montesquieu  or  a  Voltaire. 

But  if  it  is  easy  to  refute  Helvctius,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticise  him  with  more  brilliancy  and  eloquence  than  Diderot 
has  done.  With  what  perfection  of  raason  he  restores  to 
nature,  to  innate  and  irresistible  inclinations,  the  influence 
which  Helvctius  denies  to  them  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter! 

"The  accidents  of  Helvctius,"  he  says,  "are  like  the 
spark  which  sets  on  fire  a  cask  of  wine,  and  which  is  extin- 
guished in  a  bucket  of  wat«r." 

"  For  thousands  of  centuries  the  dew  of  heaven  has  fallen 
on  tlie  i-ocks  without  making  them  fertile.  The  sown  flelds 
await  it  in  oi'der  to  become  productive,  but  it  is  not  the  dew 
that  scnllei-3  the  seed.  Accidents  tbemsolves  no  more  pro- 
duce anything,  Ihau  the  pick  of  the  laborer  who  delves 
in  tlic  mines  of  Golconda  produces  the  diamond  that  it 
brings  to  the  surface." 

Doubtless  education  has  a  more  radical  effect  than  that 
which  is  attributed  to  it  by  La  Bruyfire  when  he  said  that 
"  it  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  soul."  But  if  it  can  do 
much,  it  cannot  do  all.  It  perfects  if  it  is  good  ;  it  deadens 
and  it  perverts  if  it  is  bad  ;  hut  it  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  lacking  aptitude,  and  can  never  replace  nature. 
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362.  Secolakized  Instkiction.  —  In  other  parts  of  his 
system  Helvetius  is  Id  accunl  with  Diderot.  Like  liim,  ho 
believes  the  Dcccssiiry  eonditioii  of  progress  in  education  is 
that  it  be  made  secular  and  entrusted  to  the  civil  power. 
The  vices  of  education  come  from  the  opiwsition  of  the  two 
powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  tbiit  asiDiime  to  direct  it. 
Between  the  Church  and  the  State  there  is  an  oi»poaition  of 
interests  and  views.  The  State  woukl  have  the  nation 
become  brave,  industriona,  ond  enlightened.  The  Church 
demands  a  blind  submission  and  unlimited  credulity.  Henee 
tliere  is  contradiction  in  pedagogical  precepts,  diversity  in 
the  means  that  are  employed,  and,  consequently,  an  educa- 
tion that  is  hesitating,  that  is  pulled  in  opposite  directions, 
that  does  not  know  definitely  where  it  is  going,  that  misses 
its  way,  that  gropes  and  wastes  time. 

But  the  conclusion  of  Helvetius  is  not  as  we  might  expect, 
—  the  sejjaration  of  Church  and  State  in  the  matter  of 
instruction  and  education,  such  as  recent  laws  have  estab- 
lished in  France.  No ;  Helvetius  would  have  the  State 
absorb  the  Church,  and  have  religious  power  and  civil 
power  lodged  in  the  same  hands  and  both  belong  to  those 
who  control  the  government,  —  a  vexatious  confusion  that 
would  end  in  the  oppression  of  consciences, 

Helvetius,  whatever  may  be  thouglit  of  him,  docs  not 
deserve  to  claim  our  attention  for  any  length  of  time,  and  we 
cannot  seriously  consider  as  an  anthoiity  in  pedagogy  a  writer 
who,  in  intellectual  as  in  moral  education,  reduces  everything 
to  a  single  princi|)lc,  the  development  and  the  satisfaction  of 
physical  sensibility.' 

1  It  1^  a  matter  of  surprise  that  In  n  Gt>rman  Pcilnf/Ofiknl  T.tbrnni  the  verj 
first  French  work  piiblislie.i  Is  the  TreiU  ih  Vlhmine  of  Ilclvclhis.  Tliia 
Is  ci^'inS  till!  I'l.-u-c  oF  linnnr  to  n-liat  Is  ])crha[i»  of  the  most  ordluarj  value 
in  Freoch  pedagogical  Ltcrature. 
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363.  The  EsCTCLOPJiDiSTa. — The  vast  coUectiou  which, 
uudcr  the  name  Euct/dnjiidie,  sums  up  the  science  autl  the 
pliilosophy  of  the  eiglitecntli  century,  touches  educattonnl 
questions  only  in  passing.  Properly  speaking,  tlie  Encydo- 
p6die  contains  no  system  of  pedagogy,  Tlie  principal  frag- 
ment is  the  article  Education,  written  by  tlie  grammarian 
^nd  Latin  is  t  Dimiarsais. 

But  this  piece  of  work  is  little  worthy  of  its  author,  and 
little  worthy  in  particular  of  the  EncydopMie.  It  contains 
scarcely  anything  but  vagne  and  trite  generalities,  and 
belongs  to  the  category  of  those  articles  for  padding  which 
caused  Voltaire  to  say  :  "You  accept  articles  worthy  of  the 
Journal  of  Trfivoux."  We  shall  notice,  however,  in  tliis 
article,  the  itni)ortance  accorded  to  the  study  of  physics,  and 
to  the  practice  of  the  arts,  even  the  most  common,  and^  the 
marked  purpose  to  "  subordinate  "  knowledges  and  studies, 
or  to  distribute  them  in  a  lexical,  or  rather  psychological, 
order ;  for  example,  to  cause  the  concrete  alwaj.s  to  precede 
the  abstract.  But,  after  having  lost  himself  in  considera- 
tions of  but  little  interest  on  the  development  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  the  human  soul,  tlie  author,  who  is  decidedly 
far  below  his  task,  concludes  by  recommending  to  young 
people  "  the  reading  of  newspapers." 

Tlio  other  pedagogical  articles  of  the  EncydopMie  are 
equally  deficient  in  striking  novelties.  If  the  great  work  of 
D'Aleinbert  and  Dideixit  lias  contributed  something  to  the 
progress  of  education,  it  is  less  through  tlie  insufficient 
efforts  wliich  it  has  directly  attcinptecl  in  this  direction,  than 
through  the  general  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the 
French  mind  in  extolling  the  sciences  in  their  theoretical 
study  as  well  as  in  Iheir  practical  applications,  in  diffusing 
technical  knowledge,  in  glorifying  the  industrial  arts,  and  in 
thus  preparing  for  the  coming  of  a  scientific  and  positive 
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education  in  place  of  an  education  excluBivel;  literary  and  ol 
pure  form. 

864.  Kant  (1724-1804).  — We  know  the  considerable 
influence  which,  for  a  century,  Kant  has  exercised  on  the 
development  of  philoaophj.  Since  Descartes,  no  thinker  had 
to  the  same  degree  excited  an  interest  in  the  great  problems 
of  philosophy,  nor  more  vigorously  obliged  the  human  reason 
to  render  an  account  of  itself.  It  is  then  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  for  the  science  of  education  that  a  philosopher  of  this 
order  has  taken  up  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  questions, 
and  has  tlu'own  upon  them  the  light  of  his  penetrating  criti- 
cism. The  admiration  which  be  felt  for  Rousseau,  bis  atten- 
tive and  impassioned  reading  of  the  Emile,  his  own  reflec- 
tions on  the  monastic  education  which  he  had  received  at  the 
Collegium  Fredericianum,  a  sort  of  small  seminary  conducted 
by  the  Pietists,  the  experience  which  lie  had  had  as  a  precep- 
tor in  several  families  that  entrusted  him  with  their  ciiildren, 
and  finally,  above  all  else,  his  profound  studies  on  human 
nature  and  his  exalted  moral  philosophy,  had  given  him  a 
capital  preparation  for  treating  educational  questions.  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  he  several  times 
resumes  the  discussion  of  pedagogical  subjects  with  a  marked 
predilection  for  them,  and  tlie  notes  of  his  lectures,  collected 
by  one  of  his  colleagues,  formed  the  little  Treatise  on  Peda- 
gogy which  we  are  about  to  analyze.* 

365.  HiOQ  CONCEPTios  op  Euucation.  —  In  the  opinion 
of  Kant,  the  art  of  educating  men,  with  that  of  governing 
them,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
is  by  education  alone  that  iiumanity  can  be  perfected  and 
regenerated :  — 

1  Sec  the  Fteocb  translation  o(  this  tract  nt  rlie  end  o(  llie  volume,  pub- 
lishetl  by  MoDslour  Bami,  utiiler  llie  tittu,  £li-mcnl.s  mcC'ii-hiiKiqiica  do  la 
doctrine  dc  la  verlu.  Paria,  1NS5.  The  work  of  Kaat  appeared  la  Oerman 
la  1S03. 
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'^  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  human  nature  will  always  be 
better  and  better  developed  by  education,  and  that  at  last 
there  will  thus  be  given  it  the  form  which  best  befits  it. 

"  To  know  how  far  the  omnipotence  of  education  can  go, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  a  being  of  a  superior  order  should 
undertake  the  bringing  up  of  men." 

But  in  order  that  it  may  attain  this  exalted  end,  education 
must  be  set  free  from  routine  and  traditional  methods.  It 
must  bring  up  children,  not  in  view  of  their  success  in  the 
present  state  of  human  society,  but "  in  view  of  a  better  state, 
possible  in  the  future,  and  according  to  an  ideal  conception 
of  humanity  and  of  its  complete  destination." 

366.  Psychological  Optimism.  —  Kant  comes  near 
accepting  the  opinion  of  Rousseau  on  the  original  innocence 
of  man  and  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  natural  inclina- 
tions :  — 

^^  It  is  said  in  medicine  that  the  physician  is  but  the  ser- 
vant of  nature.  This  is  true  of  the  moralist.  Ward  oflP  the 
bad  influences  from  without,  and  nature  can  be  trusted  to 
find  for  herself  the  best  way."  ^ 

Thus  Kant  does  not  tire  of  exalting  the  service  which 
Rousseau  had  rendered  pedagogj^,  in  recalling  educators  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  that  are  due  to  calumniated  human 
nature.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  the  German  philosopher 
is  not  content  to  repeat  Rousseau.  He  corrects  him  in 
affirming  that  man,  at  his  birth,  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
because  he  is  not  naturally  a  moral  being.  He  does  not  be- 
come such  till  he  raises  his  reason  to  the  conception  of  duty 
and  law.  In  other  teiTns,  in  the  infant  everything  is  in  germ. 
The  infant  is  a  being  in  preparation.  The  future  alone,  the 
development  which  he  will  receive  from  his  education,  will 

make  him  good  or  bad.     At  tiie  beginning,  he  has  but  inde- 

^— ^■^— ^^  ■  ■"  I 

^  Extract  from  Kant's  Fragments  poftlHu-mA»« 
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terminate  diepositions,  and  evil  ^rill  come,  not  from  a  definite 
iiiclinatioa  of  uutiiie,  but  solely  from  the  fact  tliat  we  will 
not  have  known  how  to  direct  it,  —  from  the  fact,  according 
to  Kant's  own  expression,  that  we  will  not  have  "  subjected 
nature  to  rules." 

367.  Respect  for  the  Libertt  of  the  Child.  —  The 
psychological  optimism  of  Kant  inspires  Uim,  as  it  docs 
Rousseau,  with  the  idea  of  a  negative  education,  respectful 
of  the  liberty  of  the  child ;  —    ■. 

"  In  general,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  earliest  education 
should  be  negative  ;  that  ia  to  say,  nothing  should  be  added 
to  the  precautions  taken  by  nature,  and  that  the  effort  shouhl 
be  limited  to  the  preservation  of  her  work.  ...  It  is  well  to 
employ  at  first  but  few  helps,  and  to  leave  children  to  leain 
for  themselves.  Much  of  the  weakness  of  man  is  due,  not 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  taught  him,  but  to  the  fact  that 
false  impressions  are  communicated  to  him." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  with  Rousseau  that  all 
dependence  with  respect  to  men  is  contrary  to  order,  Kant 
took  great  care  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  pupil.  He  com- 
plains of  parents  who  are  always  talking  about  "breaking 
the  wills  of  their  sons."  He  maintains,  not  without  reason, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  much  resistance  to  children, 
if  we  have  not  begun  by  yielding  too  readily  to  tlieir  caprices, 
and  by  always  responding  to  their  cries.  Nothing  is  more 
harmAil  to  them  than  a  discipline  which  is  provoking  and 
degrading.  But,  in  his  zeal  for  human  liberty,  the  theorist 
of  the  autonomy  of  wills  goes  a  little  too  far.  He  fears,  for 
example,  the  tyranny  of  habits.  He  requires  that  they  be 
prevented  from  being  formed,  and  that  children  be  accus- 
tomed to  nothing,  lie  might  .is  well  demand  the  suppresRion 
of  all  education,  since  education  should  be  but  the  acquisition 
of  a  body  of  good  habits. 
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368.  Stories  Interdicted.  —  In  ttio  education  of  the  in- 
tellcctual  faculties  or  talents,  which  be  calls  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  moral  culture,  nhich 
is  the  education  of  the  will,  Kant  also  approaclies  Kousseau. 
He  proscribes  romances  and  stories.  "  Children  have  an  ex- 
tremely active  imagination  which  has  no  need  of  being  devcl- 
oiwd  by  stories,"  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  fables  and 
fictions,  at  the  same  tinie  that  the}'  develop  the  imagination, 
also  direct  it  and  adorn  it  nith  their  own  proper  grace,  and 
may  even  leud  it  moral  support.  Ituasscau,  notwithstanding 
the  ardor  of  his  criticisms  on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  him- 
self admitted  the  moral  value  of  the  apolr^ue. 

3C9.  CuLTunt;  of  tiie  Facultiks.  — That  which  distin- 
guishes Kant  as  an  educator  is  that  ho  is  pre-oecnpicd  with 
tlie  culture  of  the  faculties  ranch  more  than  with  ttie  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  lie  passes  in  review  the  different  intel- 
lectual forces,  and  his  reflections  on  each  of  them  might  be 
collected  as  the  elements  of  an  excellent  system  of  educational 
psychology.  He  will  criticise,  for  example,  the  abuse  of 
memory ;  — 

"  Men  who  have  nothing  but  memory,"  he  says,  "  are  but 
living  lexicons,  and,  as  it  were,  the  pack-horses  of  Parnassus." 

For  the  culture  of  the  undeistanding,  Kant  pro|>08es  "  at 
first  to  train  it  passively  to  some  degree,"  by  requiring  of  the 
child  examples  which  illustrate  a  rule,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rule  which  applies  to  particular  examples. 

For  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  he  recommends  the  Socrati'; 
method,  and,  in  general,  for  tlie  development  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind,  he  thinks  that  the  best  way  of  proceeding 
is  to  canse  the  pupil  to  be  active :  — 

"  The  best  way  to  comprehend  Is  to  do.  What  we  learn 
the  most  thoroughly  is  what  ire  learn  to  some  extent  by 
ourselves." 
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370.  DiFfERENT  Kinds  op  Pcnisbments.  —  Kant  has  made 
a  subtilo  analjeie  of  the  different  qualities  with  which  pimish- 
ment  may  be  invested.  He  distiugiiishea  from  physical 
punishTnent,  moral  punishment,  which  is  the  better.  It  con- 
sista  in  humiliating  the  pupil,  in  greeting  him  coolly,  "in  - 
encouraging  the  disposition  of  the  child  to  be  honored  and 
loved,  titat  auxiliary  of  morality."  Physical  punislimcuts 
ought  to  be  employed  with  precautiou,  "  to  the  cud  that  the; 
may  not  entail  servile  dispositions." 

Another  distinction  is  that  of  nalnral  punishments  and 
artificial  punishments.  The  first  are  preferable  to  the  second, 
because  they  are  the  very  consequences  of  the  faults  which 
have  been  committed;  "indigestion,  for  example,  which  a 
child  brings  on  himself  when  he  eats  too  much."  Another 
advantage  of  natural  punishment,  Kant  justly  remarks,  "  is 
that  man  submits  to  it  all  his  life." ' 

Finally,  Kant  divides  punishments  into  negiUive  and  posi- 
tive. The  first  arc  to  bo  used  for  minor  faults,  and  the 
others  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  punishment  of  conduct  that 
is  absolutely  bad. 

Moreover,  whatever  punishment  may  be  n|)plied,  Kant 
advises  the  teacher  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  feeling  malice 
towards  the  pupil :  — 

"The  punishments  we  inflict  while  exhibiting  signs  of 
anger  have  a  wrong  tendcpcy." 

371.  Relioious  Education. — At  first  view,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  think  that  Kant  has  adopted  tlie  conclusions 
of  Kousseau,  and  tliat,  like  him,  be  refuses  to  take  an  early 

1  Monsieur  Compajri!  seems  to  tfivo  bis  annction  to  the  "  Discipline  of 
Consequences."  I  think  that  Mr.  Fitcb  has  correctly  Hlstc<I  its  UmltRtions 
(/,ec(Hre»,  p.  117).  Kant  doublloss  borrowed  the  Idea  from  Rouweau.  who 
employs  It  la  the  governniGnt  of  his  imogiuary  pupil.  (See  Mivs  Wocthtu.T- 
ton's  tranBlation  of  the  Smile,  p.  GG.)  This  doctrine  fa  tbe  basis  ol  Mi, 
Spencer's  chapter  on  Moral  EJueation.    ff.1 
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occ&Bion  to  iDculcate  in  the  child's  mind  the  notion  of  a 
Supreme  Being :  — 

"  Religious  ideas  always  suppose  some  system  of  theology. 
Now,  how  are  we  to  teach  tlicology  to  the  young,  who,  far 
from  kuowicg  the  world,  do  not  yet  know  tliemselvea?  How 
shall  the  young  who  do  not  yet  know  what  duty  is,  be  in  a 
condition  to  comprehend  an  immediate  duty  towards  God?" 

To  speak  of  religion  to  a  young  man,  it  would  tlien  be  logical 
to  wait  till  he  is  in  a  condition  to  form  a  clear  and  fixed  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  God.  But  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  says  Kant,  because  the  young  man  lives  in  a  society 
where  he  hears  the  name  of  the  Divinity  spoken  at  each 
moment,  and  where  he  takes  part  in  continual  observances 
of  piety.  It  ia  better,  then,  to  teach  him  at  an  early  hour 
true  religions  notions,  for  fear  that  he  maj'  borrow  from 
other  men  notions  that  are  superstitious  and  false.  In 
reality,  Kant  dissents  from  Rousseau  only  because,  re-estab- 
lishing the  conditions  of  real  life,  he  restores  Emile  to  society, 
no  longer  keeping  him  in  a  fancied  state  of  isolation.  What  a 
broad  and  noble  way,  moreover,  of  conceiving  religious  edu- 
cation !  The  beat  way  of  making  clear  to  the  mind  of 
children  the  idea  of  God,  is,  aceoiding  to  Kant,  to  seek  an 
analogy  in  the  idea  of  a  human  father.  It  is  necessary, 
moreover,  that  the  conception  of  duty  precede  the  conception 
of  God;  that  morality  precede,  and  that  theolt^y  follow. 
Without  morality,  religion  ia  but  superstition ;  without 
morality,  the  pretended  religious  man  is  but  a  courtier,  a 
suitor  for  divine  favor. 

372.  Moral  CATEcinsM.  —  Those  who  know  to  what  a 
height  Kant  could  raise  the  theory  of  morality,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  importance  which  he  ascribes  to  tlie  teaching 
of  morals. 

"  Our  schools,"  be  says,  "  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in. 
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one  thing  wbicli,  however,  would  be  very  uaeful  for  traiDiiig 
children  in  probity,  —  I  mean  &  catechism  on  duty.  It  ehould 
contain,  in  a  popular  form,  cases  coDCcming  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  in  oi-dinary  life,  and  wbicti  would  always  naturally 
raise  this  question :  Is  this  right  or  not  ? " 

He  had  begun  b>  write  a  book  of  this  kind  under  the  title 
Moral  C'<(f«7iiV<)ii ; '  and  be  would  have  desired  that  an  hour 
a  day  of  school  time  be  given  to  its  study,  "in  order  to 
teach  pupils  to  know  and  to  learn  by  heart  thiiir  duty  to  men, 
—  that  |K>wer  of  God  on  the  earth."  The  child,  he  says 
again,  would  there  learn  to  substitute  the  fear  of  his  own 
conscience  for  that  of  men  and  divine  pnnishmcnt,  inward 
dignity  for  the  opinion  of  others,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
actions  for  the  apparent  value  of  words,  and,  finally,  a  serene 
and  cheerful  piety  for  a  sad  and  gloomy  devotion. 

[.173.  Analytical  Summarv.  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
influence  of  philosophical  systems  on  education.  New  con- 
ceptions of  human  destiny,  new  theories  with  resi>ect  to  the 
conii>osition  of  human  nature,  or  a  new  liypothcsis  concerning 
man's  place  in  natni-e,  determine  corres]TOnding  cliauges  in 
educational  theuiy. 

2.  Perhaps  the  broadest  generalization  yet  reached  in 
educiitional  theory  is  the  assumption  made  by  Coudillac, 
that  the  education  of  etich  individnal  should  be  a  repetition 
of  civilization  in  2"'lto.  With  Mr.  Spencer  this  hypothesis 
becomes  a  law, 

3.  In  theory,  the  secularization  of  education  has  begun. 
The  C'hiirch  is  to  lose  one  of  its  historical  prerogatives,  and 
the  modern  State  is  to  become  an  educator. 

1  Itplvediiii,  but  poorly  qiialifinl  for  li'schiiiR  moral  qiinsHori'i.  had  liad 
the  iden  uF  a  Ciilrrr,ifmf  ih  [irobiU.  RaXiA  Lambert  pubUslicd,  in  ITUS,  a 
VatAhitme  uiiicenel. 
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4.  HelvetiuB  tjpiflea  what  may  be  called  the  plastic  Iheortf 
hi  educatiou,  or  the  coiiceptioa  that  the  teacher,  if  wise 
enough,  may  ignore  all  dilfcrciices  ia  natural  endowment. 
This  makes  man  the  victim  of  liia  environment.  The  truth 
evidently  is  tliat  man  is  the  only  creature  which  can  beud 
circumstances  to  hia  will ;  and  he  has  euch  an  endowment  of 
power  in  this  direction  tbat  he  can  virtually  recreate  his  en- 
vironment and  thus  rise  superior  to  it.  And  farther  than 
this,  there  are  innate  differences  in  endowment  that  will  per- 
sist in  spite  of  all  that  education  can  do. 

5.  The  culture  value  of  literary  studies  is  justly  exhibited 
in  the  quotation  from  Mnrmontel,  and  in  particular  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  translation. 

6.  Education  for  training,  discipline,  or  culture,  as  dis- 
tinguished fVom  ftn  education  whose  chief  aim  is  to  impart 
knowledge,  receives  definite  recognition  from  Kant.J 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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LA  CHAIOTAIS  AND  BOLLAND. 
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874.  jEBtnrs  ahd  Fabliahentariam8.  —  Of  the  edncators 
of  the  eighteenth  century  of  whom  we  have  beea  speaking 
up  to  the  preeent  time,  no  oae  has  been  called  to  exercise  an 
inamediate  and  dii'ect  action  on  the  destinies  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  no  one  of  them  had  the  power  to  a[>ply  the  doctrines 
which  were  so  dear  to  liim  to  college  education ;  so  that,  so 
far,  we  have  studied  the  theory  and  not  the  practice  of  edu- 
cation in  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  contrary,  the  members  of  the  French  Parliaments, 
after  having  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  king  tlie  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  made  memorable  efforts,  from  1762  up 
to  the  ere  ot  the  Revolution,  to  supply  the  places  of  th^ 
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teachers  whom  they  had  driven  away,  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  ancieut  education,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  idea, 
cherished  by  the  most  of  the  great  spirits  of  that  time,  of  a 
national  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of  civil  society. 
They  were  the  practical  organizers  of  instraction ;  they  pre- 
pared tlie  foundation  of  the  French  University  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  they  resumed,  not  withont  lustre,  the 
struggle  too  often  intei-rupted,  which  the  Janseuists  had 
snstaincd  against  the  Jesuits. 

375.  Expulsion  OF  THE  Jesdits  (1764).  —  The  causes  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  were  doubtless  complex,  and, 
above  all  else,  political.  In  attacking  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
the  Parliaments  desired  especially  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  State,  compromised  by  a  powerful  society  which  tended 
to  dominate  all  Christian  nations.  But  reasons  of  an  edu- 
cational character  had  also  some  inftuence  on  the  condemna- 
tion pronounced  against  the  Jesuits  by  all  the  Parliaments  of 
France.  From  all  quarters,  in  the  reports  which  were  drawn 
up  by  the  municipal  or  royal  offlcers  of  all  the  cities  where 
the  Jesuits  had  colleges,  complaint  is  made  of  the  scholastic 
methods  and  usi^es  of  the  Company.  Reforms  were  de- 
manded which  they  were  incapable  of  realizing. 

And  it  is  not  in  France  alone  that  the  faults  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  were  vigorously  announced.  In  the  edict 
of  1759,  by  which  the  king  of  Portugal  expelled  the  Jesuits 
from  his  kingdom,  it  was  said :  "  The  study  of  the  human- 
ities has  declined  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Jesuits  are  evi- 
dently the  cause  of  the  decadence  into  which  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  have  fallen."  Some  yeai-s  later,  in  17G8,  the 
king  of  Portugal  congratulated  himself  on  having  banished 
"  the  moral  corruption,  the  superstition,  the  fnuaticism,  and 
the  ignorance,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus." 


842  the  hi8tobv  of  pedaqoot. 

376.  General  Complaints  against  the  Educatiok  of  thk 
Jesuits.  — Even  iu  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Jcsuite  were  still  addicted  to  their  old  routine,  and  even  their 
fiiiilts  wore  aggravated  witli  the  times. 

At  Auxerrc,  complaint  is  made  that  pupils  study  in  their 
sfhools  only  a  few  Latin  authors,  aud  tliat  they  leave  them 
without  ever  receiving  into  their  Lands  a  single  French 
autlior. 

At  Moulins,  a  request  is  made  that  at  least  one  hour  a 
wcelt  l>e  devoted  to  the  history  of  France,  wliicli  proves  that 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  always  enslaved  to  its  immobile  formal- 
ism, did  not  grant  even  tbia  little  concession  to  the  teacliing 
of  history. 

At  Orleans,  tlie  necessity  of  teaching  children  the  French 
language  is  insisted  on. 

At  Monthrison,  the  wish  is  expressed  tliat  pupils  lie  taught 
a  smattering  of  geography,  especially  of  their  own  countrj-. 

At  Auxerre,  it  is  proved  that  iu  the  teacliing  of  philos- 
ophy the  time  is  employed  "  in  copying  and  learning  note- 
books filled  with  vain  distinctions  and  frivolous  questions." 

At  Montbrison,  the  request  is  made  "that  tlic  rules  of 
reasoning  be  explained  in  French,  and  that  there  be  a  disuse 
of  debates  which  train  only  disputants  and  not  philosophers," 

It  would  lie  interesting  to  pursue  this  study,  and  to  collect 
from  these  reports  of  17G2,  —  real  memorials  of  a  scliulastic 
revolution,  —  all  the  complaints  of  public  opinion  against  the 
Jesuits.  Even  in  religion,  the  Company  of  Jesus  is  chained 
with  substituting  for  tlie  sacred  texts,  books  of  devotion  com- 
posed by  the  Fathers.  At  Poitiers,  a  demand  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  the  study  of 
which  was  wholly  neglected.  From  time  to  time  the  Jesuits 
were  accused  of  continually  mixing  religious  questions  with 
classieul  studies  aud  of  catccliising  at  every  turn.      "The 
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masters  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  forms  in  the  College  of 
Auxerre  dogmatize  in  the  themes  which  tliey  dictate  to  the 
children."  Fioally,  the  Company  of  Jesus  maintained  ia 
the  schools  the  tetiching  of  moral  casiiiatiy ;  it  encouraged 
bigotry  and  superstition  ;  it  relaxed  nothing  from  the  sever- 
ity of  its  discipline,  and  provoked  violent  recriminations 
among  some  of  its  former  pupils  ivlio  hud  preserved  a  pain- 
ful recollection  of  corrections  received  in  its  colleges.' 

377.  Efforts  made  to  displace  tiik  Jksuit.s.  —  The  Par- 
liaments, then,  did  nothing  more,  so  to  speak,  than  register 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion  everywhere  exi-itcd  against  the 
Jesuits.  But  white  they  heartily  joined  in  the  general  rep- 
robation, they  undertook  to  determine  the  laws  of  tiie  new 
education.  "  It  is  of  little  use  to  destroy,"  they  said,  "  if 
we  do  not  intend  to  build.  The  public  good  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  I'cquire  that  we  should  establish  a  civil  education 
which  shall  prepare  each  new  generation  for  filling  with  suc- 
cess the  different  employments  of  the  State."  It  is  not  just 
to  say  with  Michel  Br^al,  that  "once  delivered  from  the 
Jesuits,  the  University  installed  itself  in  their  estahiishments 
and  continued  their  instruction."  Karnest  atlempts  were 
made  to  reform  programmes  and  methods.  La  Chalotais, 
Guyton  de  BIoi-vcau,  RoUand,  and  still  othiTs  attempted 
by  their  writings,  anil,  wln'U  they  could,  by  their  acts,  to 
establish  a  system  of  education  which,  while  inispircd  by 
Ilollin  and  tlie  Janscnists,  atteinpU-d  to  do  still  better. 

.378.  La  Chalotais  {17I)1-I7S.5).  — Of  all  the  parliamen- 
tarians who  disliugui shed  themselves  in  the  campaign  nndiT- 
tiikcn  towanls  the  middle  of  the  cight^-cnth  century  ngainst 
the  pedagogy  of  the  Jesuits,  tlic  most  celebrated,  and  the 

ITIil  entitled:  ilemuirca  /listoriqiict  $ur 
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most  worthy  of  being  euch,  is  undoubtedly  the  aoUcitor* 
general  of  the  FarUament  of  Bretagne,  Rcn^  dc  la  Chalotais. 
A  man  of  courage  and  character,  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  citadel  of  Saint  Malo  for  having  upheld  the 
franchise  of  the  province  of  Bretagne ;  and  it  was  in  his 
prison,  in  1765,  that  he  drew  up  for  his  defence  an  eloquent 
and  impassioned  memorial,  of  which  Voltaire  said,  "  Woe 
to  every  sensitive  soul  that  does  not  feel  the  quivering  of  a 
fever  in  reading  it  I " 

879.  His  Essat  on  National  Education.  — The  Essai  of 
La  Chalotais  appeared  in  1763,  one  year  after  the  Emile. 
Coming  after  the  ambitious  theories  of  a  philosopher  who. 
scorning  polemics  aud  the  dissensions  of  his  time,  had 
written  only  for  humanity  and  the  future,  this  was  a  modest 
and  opportune  work,  the  effort  of  a  practical  man  who 
attempted  to  respond  to  the  aspirations  and  tlie  needs  of  his 
time.  Translated  into  several  languages,  the  Essai  d'iducci- 
tion  nationaie  obtained  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Diderot, 
antt  also  of  Voltaire,  who  said,  "  It  is  a  terrible  boolt  against 
the  Jesuits,  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  written  with  moder- 
ation." Grimm  carried  his  admiration  so  far  as  to  write,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  present  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
more  reflections  that  are  wise,  profound,  useful,  and  truly 
worthy  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  philosopher,  of  a  statesman." 
Too  completely  forgotten  to-day,  this  little  composition  of 
La  Chalotais  deserves  to  be  re|iublislied.  Notwithstanding 
some  prejudices  that  mar  it,  it  is  already  wholly  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 

380,  Secdlakization  of  Education. — As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  pedt^ogy  of  the  eigliteenth  century  is  domi- 
nated by  the  idea  of  the  necessary  secularization  of  instruc- 
tion. Thorough -going  Galileans  lilie  La  Chalotais  or  RoUand, 
tlauntlesB  A-ee-tbinkers  like  Didetot  ot  Hftlv«tiua,  all  believe 
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and  assert  that  public  instruction  is  a  civil  affair,  a  "  govern- 
ment undertaking,"  as  Voltaire  expressed  it.  All  wish  to 
substitute  lay  teachers  for  religious  teachers,  and  to  open 
civil  schools  upon  the  ruins  of  monastic  schools. 

''  Who  will  be  persuaded,"  says  Holland  in  his  report  of 
1708,  "  that  fathers  who  feel  an  emotion  that  an  ecclesiastic 
never  should  have  known,  will  be  less  capable  than  he  of 
educating  children  ?  " 

La  Chalotais  also  demands  these  citizen  teachers.  He 
objects  to  those  instructors  who,  from  interest  as  well  as 
from  principle,  give  the  preference  in  their  affections  to  the 
supernatural  world  over  one's  native  land. 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  exclude  ecclesiastics,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  laymen.  I  dare  claim 
for  the  nation  an  education  which  depends  only  on  the  State, 
because  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  State ;  because  every 
State  has  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  instruct  its 
members  ;  because,  finally,  the  children  of  the  State  ought  to 
be  educated  b}*  the  members  of  the  State."  This  does  not 
mean  that  La  Chalotais  is  irreligious  ;  but  he  desires  a  national 
religion  which  does  not  subordinate  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  power.  What  he  wants  especially  is, 
that  the  Church,  reser\'ing  to  herself  the  teaching  of  divine 
truth,  abandon  to  the  State  the  teaching  of  morals,  and  the 
control  of  purely  human  studies.  He  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  his  friend  Duclos,  who  said :  — 

^^It  is  certain  that  in  the  education  which  was  given  at 
Sparta,  the  prime  purpose  was  to  train  Spartans.  It  is  thus 
that  in  every  State  the  purpose  should  be  to  enkindle  the 
spirit  of  citizenship ;  and,  in  our  case,  to  train  Frenchmen, 
and  in  order  to  make  Frenchmen,  to  labor  to  make  men  of 
thera."^ 

1  Duclos,  Considerations  sur  les  m(£urs  de  ce  Steele,   Ch.  II.  Sur  V^ducu' 
Hon  et  lesprijug^s. 
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381.  Practical  Purpose  of  IsaTRrcrion. — The  partic 
uLir  charge  brought  by  La  Chalotais  ngainst  the  education  of 
his  time,  agnijiat  that  of  the  UniverBity  aa  well  as  against 
tliat  of  tlie  Jesuits,  is,  that  it  docs  not  prepare  children  for 
real  life,  for  life  in  the  State.  "A  stranger  who  should  visit 
our  colleges  might  conclude  that  in  France  we  think  only  of 
peopling  tlic  seminaries,  tlie  cloisters,  and  the  Latin  col- 
onies." How  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  study  of  a  dead 
language,  and  a  monastic  discipline,  are  the  appointed  means 
for  training  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  heads  of  families? 

"The  greatest  vice  of  education,  and  perhaps  the  most 
inevitable,  while  it  shall  be  entrnstcd  to  persons  who  have 
renounced  the  world,  is  the  absolute  lack  of  instruction  on 
the  moral  and  iwtitical  virtues.  Our  education  does  not 
affect  our  habits,  like  that  of  the  aneienls.  After  having 
endured  all  the  fatigues  and  irksomeness  of  the  college,  the 
young  find  themselves  in  tlie  need  of  learning  in  what  consist 
the  duties  common  to  all  men.  They  have  learned  no  prin- 
ciple for  judging  actions,  evils,  opinions,  customs.  They 
have  everj'thing  to  learn  on  matters  tliat  are  so  imimrtant. 
They  are  inspired  with  a  devotion  which  is  but  an  imitation 
of  religion,  and  with  practices  which  take  tlic  place  of  virtue, 
and  are  but  the  shadow  of  it." 

382.  iNTumvE  AND  Natural  Instruction.  — A  pupil  of 
the  sensatioiLtl  school,  a  disciple  of  Locke  and  of  Condillac, 
',a  Chali>tais  is  too  much  inclined  to  misconceive,  in  the 
1  vi'lopment  of  the  individual,  the  pla}'  of  natural  activities 

mill  innate  dispositions.  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  his 
pri'dilection  for  sensation.ilism  leads  him  tocseellent  thoughts 
ou  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  sensible  objects  before 
advancing  to  intellectual  studies,  and  first  of  .ill  to  secure  au 
etliictitioii  of  the  senses. 
"/  wish  Dotin'ng  to  be  tanght  cViMmn  e-xc^v^  ^s.i.As, 'slvWh 
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are  attested  b;  the  eyes,  at  the  age  of  seven  as  at  the  age  of 
thirty. 

"The  principles  for  instructing  childi'cii  should  be  those 
by  which  nature  herself  instructs  them.  Nature  is  the  beat 
of  teaehers. 

"  Every  method  which  begins  with  abstract  ideas  is  not 
made  for  children. 

"  Let  children  see  many  objects ;  let  there  be  a  variety  of 
such,  and  let  them  be  shown  under  many  aspects  and  on 
various  occasions.  The  memory  and  the  imagination  of 
children  cannot  be  overcharged  with  useful  facts  and  ideas 
of  wliich  they  can  make  use  in  the  course  of  their  lives." 

Such  are  the  principles  according  to  which  La  Chalotais 
organizes  bis  plan  of  studies. 

383.  The  New  Spirit  in  Education.  —  The  purpose,  , 
then,  is  to  replace  that  monastic  and  ultramontane  education 
(this  is  the  term  employed  by  La  Chalotais),  and  also  that 
narrow  education,  and  that  repulsive  and  austere  diseipline, 
"  which  seeme  made  only  to  abase  the  spirit" ;  that  sterile 
and  insipid  teaching,  "  the  most  usual  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  study  hated  for  life " ;  those  scholastic  studies  where 
young  men  "  contract  the  habit  of  disputing  and  caviling  "  ; 
aud  those  ascetic  regulations  "  which  set  neatness  and  health 
at  defiance."  The  purpose  is  to  initiate  children  into  our 
most  common  and  most  ordinary  affairs,  into  what  forms 
the  conduct  of  life  and  the  basis  of  civil  society. 

"Most  young  men  know  neither  the  world  which  they 
inhabit,  the  earth  which  nourishes  them,  tJie  men  who  supply 
their  needs,  tlie  animals  which  serve  them,  nor  the  workmon 
and  citizens  whom  they  employ.  They  have  not  eien  any 
desire  for  this  kind  of  knowledfie.  No  advantage  is  taken 
of  their  natural  curiosity  for  tlie  pur^Kise  of  increasing  it. 
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Tbe;  kDow  how  to  admire  neitber  the  wonders  of  nature  doi 
the  prodigies  of  the  aits." 

This  ia  equivalent  to  saying  that  thej'  should  heuceforth 
learn  all  that  np  to  this  time  thej-  bad  been  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  of. 

384,  Studies  of  the  First  Period.  —  Education,  ac- 
cording to  La  Chalotais,  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  -. 
the  fii-at  from  five  to  ten,  the  second  from  ten  to  seveutccn. 

During  the  first  period,  we  have  to  do  with  children  who 
have  no  experience  because  they  have  seen  nothing,  who 
have  no  power  of  attention  because  they  are  incapable  of  any 
sustained  effort,  and  no  judgment  because  they  have  not  yet 
any  general  ideas ;  but  who,  by  way  of  compensation,  have 
senses,  memory,  and  some  |>ower  of  reflection.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  to  make  a  careful  choice  of  the  subjects  of  study 
which  shall  be  proposed  to  these  tender  intelligences ;  and 
La  Chalotais  decides  in  favor  of  history,  geography,  natural 
history,  physical  and  mathematical  recreations. 

"  The  exercises  proposed  for  the  first  pcrioti,"  he  says, 
"  are  as  follows :  learning  to  read,  write,  and  draw  ;  dancing 
and  music,  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  education  of  persons 
above  the  coramonally ;  historical  narratives  and  the  Uvea  of 
illustrious  men  of  every  country,  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
profession ;  geography,  mathematical  and  physical  recrea- 
tions ;  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  the  hands  of 
children,  but  all  of  which  they  should  be  made  to  learn  by 
heart ;  and  besides  this,  walks,  excursions,  merriment,  and 
recreations ;  1  do  not  propose  even  the  studies  except  as 
amuBcmcuts." 

385,  Criticism  OF  Negativb  Education.  —  La  Chalotais 
is  often  right  as  against  liousscau.     For  example,  he  iias 

ahiiudauUy  refiiiad    the   ntopia  o!  a  negnUve  education  in 
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which  n9.ture  is  allowed  to  have  her  way,  and  which  consid- 
ers the  toil  of  the  centuries  as  of  no  account.  It  is  good  sense 
itself  which  speaks  in  reflections  like  these :  — 

^^  If  man  is  not  taught  what  is  good,  he  will  necessarily 
become  preoccupied  with  what  is  bad.  The  mind  and  the 
heart  cannot  remain  unoccupied.  ...  On  the  pretext  of 
affording  children  an  experience  which  is  their  own,  they  are 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  others'  experience." 

386.  History  avenged  op  the  Disdain  op  Rousseau.  — 
The  sophisms  of  Rousseau  on  history  are  brilliantly  refuted. 
History  is  within  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest.  The 
child  who  can  understand  Tom  Thumb  and  Blue  Beard,  can 
understand  the  history  of  Romulus  and  of  Clovis.  More- 
over, it  is  to  the  history  of  the  most  recent  times  that 
La  Chalotais  attaches  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  this 
respect  he  goes  beyond  his  master  Rollin :  — 

"  I  would  have  composed  for  the  use  of  the  child  histories 
of  every  nation,  of  every  century,  and  particularly  of  the 
later  centuries,  which  should  be  written  with  greater  detail, 
and  which  should  be  read  before  those  of  the  more  remote 
centuries.  I  would  have  written  the  lives  of  illustrious  men 
of  all  classes,  conditions,  and  professions,  of  celebrated 
heroes,  scholars,  women,  and  children." 

887.  Geoorafht. — La  Chalotais  does  not  separate  the 
study  of  geography  from  that  of  history,  and  he  requires 
that,  without  entering  into  dry  and  tedious  details,  the  pupil 
be  made  to  travel  pleasantly  through  different  countries,  and 
that  stress  be  put  "  on  what  is  of  chief  importance  and  inter- 
est in  each  country,  such  as  the  most  striking  facts,  tlie 
native  land  of  great  men,  celebrated  battles,  and  whatever 
is  most  notable,  either  as  to  manners  and  customs,  to 
natural  productions,  or  to  arts  and  commerce." 
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888.  Natukal  IIistorv.  —  Another  Btudy  eapecially 
adapted  to  cliildren,  says  La  CLalotais  nitb  reason,  ia 
natural  history:  "The  prluulpal  thing  is  first  to  sliow  the 
dilTerent  objects  just  as  tlicy  appear  to  the  eyes.  A  repie- 
seiitation  of  tbem,  with  a  precise  and  exact  description,  is 
sufficient." 

"Too  great  detail  must  be  avoided,  and  the  objects  chosen 
must  be  sucii  as  arc  most  directly  related  to  us,  which  are 
the  most  necessary  and  the  most  useful." 

"  Preference  shall  be  given  to  domestic  animals  over  those 
that  are  wild,  and  to  native  animals  over  those  of  other 
countries.  In  the  case  of  plants,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  those  that  serve  for  food  and  for  use  in  medicine." 

As  far  as  possible,  the  object  itself  should  be  shown,  so 
that  the  idea  shall  be  the  more  exact  and  vivid,  and  the 
impression  the  more  durable. 

389,  Recreations  in  Physics.  —  La  Chalotais  explains 
that  he  means  by  this  phrase  observations,  experiments,  and 
the  simplest  facta  of  nature.  Children  should  early  be  made 
acquainted  with  thermometers,  barometers,  with  the  micio- 
scope,  etc. 

890.  Recreations  in  Mathematics.  —  All  this  Is  excellent, 
and  La  Chalotais  enters  resolutely  into  the  domain  of  modern 
methods.  What  Is  more  debatable  is  the  idea  of  putting 
geoinetry  and  mathematics  into  the  programme  of  children's 
studies,  under  this  erroneous  pretext,  that  "  geometry  pre- 
sents nothing  but  the  sensible  and  the  palpable."  Let  us 
grant,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to  conceive  "  clear  ideas  of 
bodies,  lines,  and  angles  that  strike  the  eyes,  than  abstract 
ideas  of  verbs,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  of  an  accusa- 
tive, an  ablative,  a  subjunctive,  an  infinitive,  or  of  the 
omitted  that." 
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891.  Studies  of  the  Second  Period.  —  La  Chalotais  post- 
pones the  study  of  the  classical  langu^es  till  the  aecond 
period,  the  tenth  year.  The  course  of  study  for  this  second 
period  will  comprise :  1.  French  and  Latin  literature,  or  the 
humanities;  2.  a  continuatiou  of  history,  geography,  inath- 
ematics,  and  natural  hiatory ;  3.  criticism,  logiof  and' meta' 
physics  ;  4.  the  art  of  inventiou  ;  5.  ethics. 

La  Chalotaia  complains  that  his  contemporaries  neglect 
French  lit<.'rature,  as  though  we  had  not  admirable  models  in 
our  national  language.  Out  of  one  hundred  pupils  there  are 
.not  five  who  will  find  it  useful  to  write  in  Latin ;  while  there 
is  not  one  of  tliem  who  will  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write 
in  Greek,  and  to  construct  Latin  verses.  All,  on  the  con- 
trary, ought  to  know  their  native  language.  Consequently, 
our  author  suggests  the  idea  of  devoting  the  morning  session 
to  French,  and  that  of  the  afternoon  to  Latin,  so  that  the 
pupils  who  have  no  need  of  the  aucieut  languages  may  pur- 
sue only  the  courses  in  French. 

392.  The  Living  Languages.  —  La  Chalotaia  thinks  the 
knowledge  of  two  living  languages  to  be  necessary,  "  the 
English  for  science,  and  the  Oennan  for  war,"  German 
literature  had  not  yet  produced  its  masterpieces,  and  it  ia 
seen  that  at  tliis  period  tiie  utility  of  German  apiiears  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  military  affairs.  However  it  may  be, 
let  us  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  appreciated,  as  he  has 
done,  the  living  languages.  "It  is  wrong,"  he  says,  "to 
treat  them  nearly  as  we  treat  our  eonteraitorarics,  with  a  sort 
of  indifference.  Witliout  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
there  is  no  real  and  solid  erudition ;  and  there  is  no  complete 
erudition  without  the  others." 

393.  Other  Studies.  — How  many  Judicious  or  just  reflec- 
tions wc  have  still  to  gather  from  the  Essay  on  Xalioiml  Educu' 
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tion^  as  upon  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  languages,  which  1a 
Chalotais,  however,  is  wrong  in  restricting  to  too  small  a 
number  of  3ears ;  upon  the  necessity  of  presenting  to  pupils 
as  subjects  for  composition,  not  puerile  amplifications,  or 
dissertations  on  facts  or  matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant, 
but  things  which  they  know,  which  have  happened  to  them, 
''their  occupations,  their  amusements,  or  their  troubles"; 
upon  logic  or  criticism,  the  study  of  which  should  not  be 
deferred  till  the  end  of  the  course,  as  is  still  done  in  our  day  ; 
upon  philosophy,  which  is,  he  says,  "  the  characteristic  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  that  of  the  sixteenth  was  erudition, 
and  that  of  the  seventeenth  was  talent ! "  La  Chalotais 
reserves  the  place  of  honor  to  ethics,  "  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  sciences,  and  which  is,  as  much  as  any 
other,  susceptible  of  demonstration." 

394.  The  Question  of  Books.  —  In  tracing  his  programme 
of  studies,  so  new  in  many  particulars.  La  Chalotais  took 
into  account  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
assuring,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  improvising,  the  execution 
of  it,  at  a  time  when  there  existed  neither  competent  teachers 
nor  properly  constructed  books.  Teachera  especially,  he 
said,  are  difficult  to  train.  But,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  teaching  force,  La  Chalotais  puts  great  de- 
pendence on  elementary  books,  which  might,  he  thought,  be 
composed  within  two  years.,  if  the  king  would  encourage  the 
publication  of  them,  and  if  the  Academies  would  put  them 
up  for  competition. 

*' These  books  would  be  the  best  instruction  which  the  mas- 
ters could  give,  and  would  take  the  place  of  every  other 
method.  Whatever  course  we  may  take,  we  cannot  dispense 
with  new  books.  These  books,  once  made,  would  make 
trained  teachers  unnecessary,  and  there  would  then  be  no 
longer  any  occasion   for  discussion   as   to  their  qualities, 
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whether  they  should  be  priests,  or  married,  or  single.  All 
vould  be  good,  provided  they  were  religious,  moral,  and 
knew  how  to  read ;  they  would  soon  train  themselves  while 
trainiug  their  pupils." 

There  is  much  ext^geration  io  these  words.  The  book,  as 
we  know,  cannot  supply  the  place  of  tencliers.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  LaChalotais  was  adapted  to  cireumatances  as  they 
existed.  He  spoke  in  this  way,  because,  in  his  impatience 
to  reach  his  eud,  he  would  try  to  remedy  the  educational 
poverty  of  his  time,  and  supply  the  iack  of  good  teachers  by 
provisional  expedients,  by  means  which  be  found  within  bis 
reach. 

895.  Aristockatic  Prejudices.  —  That  which  we  would 
expunge  from  tlie  book  of  La  Chalotais  is  his  opinion  on  pri- 
mary  inatructiou.  Blinded  by  some  unexplained  distrust  of 
the  people,  and  dominated  by  aristocratic  tendencies,  he  oora- 
plains  of  the  extension  of  instruction.  He  demands  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  do  not  extend  bej'ond  thoir  pursuits. 
He  bittcily  criticises  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  begin- 
ning  to  pervade  the  lower  classes  of  the  nation. 

"  Even  the  people  can  study.  Laborers  and  artisans  send 
their  children  to  the  colleges  of  the  smaller  cities.  ,  .  .  When 
these  childien  have  accomplished  a  summary  course  of  study 
wliich  has  taught  them  only  to  disdain  the  occupation  of  their 
father,  they  rush  into  the  cloisters  and  become  ecclesiastics ; 
or  they  exercise  judicial  functions,  and  oftcu  become  subjects 
harmful  to  society.  The  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
(sic) ,  who  are  called  ignorantins,  have  just  appeared  to  com- 
plete the  general  rain ;  they  teach  people  to  read  and  write 
who  ought  to  learn  only  to  draw,  and  to  handle  the  plane  and 
the  file,  but  have  no  disposition  to  do  it.  They  are  the  rivals 
or  the  successors  of  the  Jesuits." 

A  singular  force  of  prejudice  was  neceaaai;^  ta  ca'wwiw's.'^^ssX 
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the  BrcthrcD  of  tlic  Cliristian  Schools  were  iostructing  Uie 
|)eo[>le  too  liiglily. 

Let  it  lie  said,  liowcvcr,  towards  exonerating  La  Chalotais, 
lliat  he  perhaps  does  not  so  much  attack  the  iustnictiou  iu 
ituelf,  as  the  bad  way  iu  which  it  is  given.  What  he  censures 
is  iustnictioti  that  is  badly  conceived,  that  which  takes  people 
IVoin  their  own  class.  In  sonic  other  passages  of  his  book 
WG  sec  that  he  would  be  disixiscd  to  disseminate  the  new 
education  among  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  the  State,  it  is  tlie  larger  part  of  the  nation,  that 
must  be  kept  principally  in  view  iu  education ;  for  twenty 
D)itUons  of  men  ought  to  be  hold  in  greater  consideration 
than  one  million,  and  the  ^leamiilrii,  n-ho  are  not  yet  a  dans  iu 
France,  as  they  arc  in  Sweden,  ought  vol  to  be  vei/lerlcd  in  a 
sgsletn  of  irixlrtiction.  F^lucation  is  equally  solicitous  that 
letters  should  be  cultivated,  and  lliat  the  fields  should  be 
plowed  ;  that  .ill  the  sciences  ."uid  the  useful  ai-t^  should  be 
perfeetetl ;  that  justice  shoulil  lie  administered  and  that  relig- 
ion should  lie  taught;  that  there  should  be  iustiuctcd  atid 
competent  gencmls,  magistrates,  .and  ecclesiastics,  aud  skill- 
ful ailist^  and  citizens,  all  in  fit  projiortion.  It  is  for  the 
government  to  make  each  citiitcn  so  pleased  with  his  condi- 
tion that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  it." 

Let  us  quote  one  sentence  more,  which  is  almost  the  for- 
mula that  to-day  is  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  instruction  :  — 

"  Wc  do  not  fear  to  .issert,  in  gener.al,  that  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Euro|>c  now  is,  the  jieople  tliiit  arc  the  most 
enlightened  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  those  who 
are  tlic  less  so," 

396.  G  EKKRAi.  Conclusion,  —  Tfotwith standing  the  faults 
which  mar  it,  tlic  work  of  l^i  Chalotais  is  none  the  less  one  of 
tho  most  remarkable  essays  of  the  earlier  French  [wilagogy- 
"  La  Clialota'w,"  says  Oreari\,  "  belongs   to  the   school  of 
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RouBsnau ;  but  on  more  than  one  point  he  departs  from  the 
plan  ii&cud  by  the  master.  He  escapes  from  the  nllurementa 
of  the  paradox.  Relatively  he  has  the  spirit  of  moderation, 
lie  is  a  chissic  without  prejudices,  an  innovator  without 
temerity." 

His  ixiok  is  pre-cmiuentiy  a  book  of  polemics,  written  with 
ttie  ardor  of  ono  who  is  engaged  in  a  light,  aud  overflowing 
with  a  generous  passion.  What  noble  woMs  are  the  fol- 
low log  :  — 

"  Let  tlie  young  man  learn  what  bread  a  ploughman,  a 
day  laborer,  or  an  artisan  cats.  He  will  sec  in  the  sequel 
how  thoy  are  deprived  of  the  bread  which  they  earn  with  so 
mueh  ditliculty,  and  how  one  portion  of  men  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other." 

In  these  lines,  whieli  bi-eathe  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity 
for  the  disinherited  of  this  world,  we  already  hear,  as  it  were, 
the  signal  cry  announcing  tlie  social  reclamations  of  tlic 
French  Revolution. 

37'J.  RoLLAND  (1731-1704).  — La  CLalotais,  after  hav- 
ing erttieised  the  old  mellio<ls,  projmsed  new  ones ;  Holland 
attempted  to  put  them  in  praetiec.  La  Chalotais  is  a  polemic 
and  a  theorist ;  Holland  is  an  administrator.  I'rcsidcnt  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  he  presented  to  his  eolleogncs,  in  1708, 
a  Ket)ort  which  is  a  real  system  of  edneation.'  Itut  al)ove 
all,  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  administration  of 
the  College  I>ouis-le-Grand.  An  ardent  and  impassioned 
.-kdvorsary  of  the  Jesuits,  he  used  every  means  to  put  public 
instruction  In  a  condition  to  do  without  them.  "  Noblo  and 
wise  B])irit,  patient  and  eour.igcous  reason,  who,  for  twenty  ' 
years,  even  during  exile  and  after  the  dissolution  of  liis 
society,  did  not  abandon  for  a  single  moment  the  work  lie 
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had  undertaken,  but  bronght  it,  almoet  perfected,  to  1fa« 
very  confines  of  the  Revolution ;  a  beart  divested  of  every 
ambition,  who,  chosen  by  popular  wish,  and  by  the  cabinet 
of  the  king,  as  director  of  public  instruction,  obstinately 
cntronched  himself  in  tlie  peace  of  his  studious  retreat."  Thia 
is  tbe  judgment  of  a  member  of  the  University,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Dubois,  director  of  the  Normal  School. 

No  doubt  Rolland  is  not  an  original  educator.  "  It  is  in 
Bollin's  Traiti  dea  iludes,"  he  says,  "  that  every  teacher  will 
find  the  true  rules  for  education."  Besides,  he  borrowed 
Ideas  from  La  Chalotais,  and  also  from  tbe  Miuwires  which 
the  University  of  Paris  drew  up  in  1763  and  17Gi  at  the 
request  of  Parliament;  so  that  tbe  interest  in  his  work  is 
leas,  perhaps,  in  its  personal  views  than  in  tlie  indications 
it  furnishes  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  University  and 
its  tendency  towai-ds  self-reformation. 

398.  Ikstrdction  wfthin  the  Reach  of  All.  —  At  least 
on  one  point  Holland  is  superior  to  La  Chalotais  ;  he  takes  a 
bold  stand  for  the  necessity  of  primary  instruction,  and  for 
the  progress  and  division  of  human  knowledge. 

"  Education  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused,  to  the  end  that 
there  may  be  no  class  of  citizens  who  may  not  be  brought  to 
participate  in  its  benefitfl.  It  is  expedient  that  each  cUisen 
receive  the  education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs."' 

It  is  true  that  Rolland  joins  in  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
University,  which  demanded  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
colleges.  But  only  eoUeges  for  the  higher  studies  were  in 
question,  and  Rolland  thought  less  of  restricting  instruction 
than  of  proportioning  and  adapting  it  t«  the  needs  of  the 
different  classes  of  society. 

"Each  one  ouqht  to  have  the  opportunity  to  receive   the 

education  which  is  adapted  to  his  needs.  .  .  .    Now  each 

1  JiGCueU,etc,p.25.  ' 
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soil,"  adds  Rollaud,  "  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  culture 
and  the  same  product.  Each  mind  docs  not  demand  the 
same  degree  of  culture.  All  men  have  neither  the  same 
needs  nor  the  same  talents  ;  and*  it  is  in  proportion  to  these 
talents  and  these  needs  that  public  education  ought  to  be 
regulated." 

RoUand  shared  the  prejudices  of  La  Chalotais  against  "the 
new  Order  founded  by  La  Salle  "  ;  but  none  the  less  on  this 
account  did  he  demand  instruction  for  all. 

"The  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  is  the  key 
to  all  the  other  sciences,  ought  to  be  universally  diffused. 
Without  this  the  teachings  of  the  clergy  are  useless,  for  the 
memory  is  rarely  faithful  enough ;  and  reading  alone  can 
impress  in  a  durable  manner  what  it  is  important  never  to 
forget."  Would  it  be  gftinted  by  every  one  to-day,  affected 
by  prejudices  that  are  ever  re-appearing,  that  "  the  laborer 
who  has  received  some  sort  of  instruction  is  but  the  more 
diligent  and  the  more  skillful  by  reason  of  it "  ? 

899.  The  Normal  School. — We  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  methods  and  schemes  of  study  proposed  by  RoUand. 
Save  very  urgent  recommendations  relative  to  the  study  of 
the  national  history  and  of  the  French  language,  we  shall 
find  nothing  very  new  in  them.  What  deserve  to  be  pointed 
out,  by  way  of  compensation,  are  the  important  innovations 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  general  organization 
of  public  instruction. 

First  there  was  the  idea  of  a  higher  normal  school,  of  a 
seminary  for  professors.  The  University  had  already* 
expressed  the  wish  that  such  an  establishment  should  be 
founded.  To  be  convinced  how  much  this  pedagogical  sem- 
inaiT*  conceived  as  far  back  as  17G.'^,  reseml)led  our  actual 
Normal  School,  it  suflices  to  note  the  following  details.  The 
establishment  was  to  be  governed  by  professors  drawn  fi'oin 
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the  different  faculties,  according  to  the  different  subjects  of 
iDstruclioii.  The  young  men  received  on  competitive  exam- 
iuntioD  were  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  corrcfljjoiidiiig 
tf>  tlie  three  grades  of  admission.  Witliin  the  establish  in  cut 
they  were  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  discussions,  after  a 
given  time  to  submit  to  tlie  tests  for  graduation,  nnd  finally 
to  be  placed  in  tlio  colleges.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was 
no  imimrtant  addition  to  he  miide  to  tliia  sdieme?  Rolland 
also  required  tliat  pedagogics  have  a  place  among  the  studies 
of  these  future  professors,  and  that  definite  and  systcinatie 
iuHtruction  be  given  in  this  ait,  so  ini|>ortant  to  the  teachers 
of  youth. 

Itollnnd  does  not  stop  even  tliero.  lie  provides  for 
insjwetors,  or  tiV/och,  who  are  to  examine  all  the  collegi's 
each  year.  Finally,  he  subjects  a H^scholastic  establishments 
to  one  single  authority,  Ut  a  eouneil  of  the  government,  to 
which  he  applies  the  rather  odd  title,  the  "  Bureau  of  Corre- 
spondence." 

400.  SpiRrr  op  Centralization.  —  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  absolute  ecu ti-ali nation,  which,  in  our  cen- 
tury, has  become  the  law  of  public  instruction,  and  has 
caused  the  disappearance  of  provincial  franchises,  it  is  certain 
that  the  parliamentarians  of  the  eigiitcenth  century  W(^re  the 
first  to  amceive  it  and  desire  it,  if  not  to  realize  it.  Paris,  in 
Holland's  plan,  becomes  the  centre  of  public  instructiou. 
Tlie  nniversities  distriinited  through  the  provinces  nrc  co-or- 
dinated and  made  dependent  on  that  of  Paris. 

"Is  it  not  desirable,"  said  Rolland,  "that  the  good  taste 
which  everything  concurs  to  produce  in  the  capital,  be  dif- 
fused to  tlie  very  extremities  of  t.hc  |{in<;dom  ;  tiiat  every 
Frenchman  participate  in  tlie  treasures  of  knowledge  which 
are  there  accuinul.ating  from  diiy  t*>  day  ;  th.it  the  young  men 
wbohave  Wie  same  country,  who  are  destined  to  serve  the  same 
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prince  nnd  to  fulfill  tliti  same  fuiK^tiuiid,  receive  tlio  same  las- 
sons  and  be  iinbiied  witli  the  same  maxims  ;  that  oue  part  of 
France  be  not  under  the  clouds  of  ignorance  wliilc  letters 
shed  tlic  pureut  Hglit  in  iinotlier ;  in  ii  word,  that  tlic  time 
come  wlicn  a  yonng  man  eilncatud  in  a  province  cannot  lie 
distinguiulicd  from  one  who  b:\i  been  trained  in  tlio  cap- 
ital?" Ami  he  adds  tliat  "  tbo  only  means  for  attaining  an 
end  so  desirable  is  to  make  Furia  the  centre  of  public  instmc- 
tioti." 

Besides  the  gain  timtwill  thus  accrue  to  instruction,  Rolland 
sees  Ibis  oilier  advautugc,  that,  tliroiigli  uuiformit)'  iu  iiistmc- 
tion,  tlicrc  will  be  secured  a  uuiroriuit}*  in  ninnners  and  iu 
laws.  By  means  of  a  imiform  education,  "  tlie  young  men 
of  idl  the  jirovinees  will  divest  tlicHtselves  of  all  their  ju-eju- 
diccs  of  birth  ;  they  will  form  tlie  same  Ideus  of  virtue  and 
justice ;  they  will  demand  uuifonu  laws,  whieh  would  have 
olTciided  their  fatliers." 

By  tills  menus,  linally,  there  will  be  developed  a  national 
spirit,  a  national  characlcr,  and  a  national  jurisjirndencc, 
"  tlic  only  means  of  reerealiug  love  of  country."  Is  it  not 
true  that  tliu  great  magistrates  of  tiie  close  of  the  eiglitecuth 
century  deserve  also  to  be  counted  among  the  fouudera  of 
French  unity? 

401.  TuitooT  (1727-1781).  —  In  his  Mhnolres  to  tlie  king 
(1775),  Tui^ot  set  forth  anal<^ous  ideas,  and  also  demanded 
tlic  formation  of  a  council  of  public  instruction.  lie  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  and  national 
education  wliieh  should  be  extended  to  the  country  at  large. 

"Your  kingdom,  Sir,  is  of  this  world.  Without  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  the  Instructions  whose  object  is  higher,  and 
which  ali'eady  have  their  rules  and  their  exiraunders,  I 
think  I  can  propose  to  you  notliiug  of  more  advantfigc  to 
your  [Kjoplc  than  to  eau.se  to  be  given  to  all  >joi.w  *w\iVv*i*i -as. 
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instruction  nhicli  shows  them  the  obligations  they  owe  to 
society  aud  to  your  power  which  protects  them,  the  duties 
which  those  obligations  impose  on  them,  and  the  interest 
which  they  have  in  fulfilling  those  duties  for  the  public  good 
and  their  own.  This  moral  and  social  instruction  requires 
books  expressly  prepared,  by  competition,  and  with  great 
care,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  each  parish  to  teaeh  them  to 
children,  along  with  the  art  of  writing,  reading,  counting, 
measuring,  and  the  principles  of  mechanics." 

"The  study  of  the  duty  of  citizenship  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  studies." 

"  There  arc  methods  and  establishments  for  training 
geometricians,  pfaysiciets,  and  painters,  but  there  are  none 
for  training  citizens." 

Id  a  word,  La  Chalotais,  Rolland,  Turgot,  and  some  of 
their  contemporaries,  were  real  precursors  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  matter  of  education.  At  the  date  of  1762 
the  scholastic  revolution  began,  at  least  so  far  as  secondary 
instruction  is  concerned.  The  Parliaments  of  that  period 
conceived  the  plan  of  the  University  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  prepared  for  the  work  of  Napoleon  I,  But  they 
left  to  the  men  of  the  Eevolution  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  organize  primary  instruction. 

[402.  AsALmcAL  Summakt,  —  1.  This  study  exhibits  the 
evils  brought  upon  a  country  by  an  education  controlled  and 
administered  by  a  dominant  Church  for  the  attflinment  of 
its  own  ends ;  and  also  the  efforts  of  a  nation  to  save  itself 
from  imminent  disaster  by  making  the  State  the  great  public 
educator. 

2.  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preservation  is  the  vindi- 
cation of  its  right  to  control  and  direct  public  education. 
The   State  thus  becomes  the  patron  of  the  public  school ; 
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the  product  it  requires  is  good  citizenship ;  and  for  the  sake 
of  securing  this  product  the  State  endows  the  school,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

8.  The  situation  in  France,  as  described  in  this  study,  is 
an  aggravated  case  of  what  may  occur  whenever  education  is 
administered  by  a  class  having  special  interests  and  ambi- 
tions ;  and  under  some  form  there  must  be  the  intervention 
of  the  State  as  a  means  of  protecting  its  own  interests. 

4.  When  education  is  administered  in  the  main  by  the 
literary  class,  there  is  some  danger  that  the  instruction  may 
not  be  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  other 
classes.J 
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401,  Contradictory  Judgments  on  toe  Work  op  the 
Rkvoi.ittion.  —  An  historian  of  cHncation  in  France,  Tli^ry, 
opeii8  his  chapter  on  the  Revolution  with  these  eontcmptnous 
words,  "  One  does  not  stiuly  a  void,  one  does  not  analyze  a 
negation."'  A  more  recent  historian  of  public  instruction 
during  tlic  Revolution,  Albert  Duruy,  arriving  at  the  work 
of  Condorcet,  certainly  the  most  important  undertaking  of 

J  Tbi/rj,  Iliatiiire  <le  (Viliicaiion  en  France,  I'aris,  ISGl,  Tome  U.  p.  188. 
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the  pedagogy  of  the  Revolution,  does  not  hesitate  to  record 
tliis  abaoliit«  and  summary  judgment:  "We  are  now  no 
longer  in  the  real  and  in  tlic  possible ;  we  are  travelling  in 
the  land  of  cliimeraa ;  we  arc  soaring  in  Bpaco  at  hcighta 
which  admit  of  only  ideal  attaJDmcnt."' 

How  easy  it  is  to  say  tliis !  To  believe  these  facile 
judges,  one  who  would  estimate  the  efforts  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  ill  the  matter  of  piiblic  instruction  would  liave  'to  clioosc 
between  a  notliing  and  a  chimera.  The  men  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  have  done  nothing,  say  some ;  they  aix;  dreamers  and 
idealistH,  say  others. 

These  assertions  do  not  hear  examination.  For  every 
impartial  observer  it  is  certain  that  tlie  Revohition  opened  a 
new  era  in  education,  and  tlie  proof  of  tliis  is  to  I>e  found  in 
ttie  very  documents  tliat  our  opjKincnl^  so  triflirigly  condemn, 
and  tlie  practical  spirit  of  whic^li  they  misconceive. 

405.  Gf.krral  Ciiauactkr  of  that  Work.  —  It  is  not 
that  the  men  of  the  Itcvohition  were  edncators  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  Tlie  science  of  education  is  not  indebted 
to  them  for  now  methods.  They  have  not  completed  the 
work  of  Locke,  of  Konsseau,  and  of  La  Chulotais;  but 
they  were  the  first  to  attempt  a  legislative  organization  of  a 
vast  Bj-stem  of  puiilic  instruction.  It  is  just  to  place  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  tlie  men  who  might  ho  called  "educa- 
tional statesmen."  Doubtless  they  lucked  time  for  apply- 
ing their  ideas,  but  they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
conceived  tliese  ideas,  .iiid  of  having  embmlied  them  iu 
legislative  acts.  The  principles  wliich  wo  proclaim  to-day, 
they  formnlated.  The  solutions  which  wo  attempt  to  |int  in 
practice  after  a  century  of  waiting,  were  deerewl  by  tliem. 
Tlie  reader  who  will  follow  the  long  series  of  reports  and 

'  Albert  I>uruy,  i'lmlruidoii pubtiqne  «( la  Mrotution,  p.  80. 
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decrees  which  constitutes  the  pedi^ogical  work  of  the  Bev- 
olutioQ  will  have  witneescd  the  geQesis  of  popalar  inBtruo 
tioD  in  France. 

406.  Thk  Statb  of  Phimart  Instruction.  —  In  order 
to  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  merita  of  the  men  of 
the  Kevolutiou,  it  is  first  necessarj-  to  consider  in  what  a 
deplorable  state  they  found  primary  instruction.  What  a 
contrast  bctwcon  that  which  they  hoped  to  do  and  the  actual 
situation  in  1V89!  I  very  well  know  that  fancy  sketches 
have  been  drawn  of  the  old  regime.  A  very  showy  enn- 
meratiou  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  colleges ;  but  we 
have  not  been  told  how  many  of  these  colleges  bad  no  pra- 
fessors,  and  how  many  ha<l  no  pupils.  And  so  of  the 
schools ;  they  are  found  everywtiere,  bnt  it  remains  to  be 
shown  what  was  taught  in  them,  and  whether  anything  was 
taught  in  them.' 

Party  writers  who  are  bound  to  gainsay  the  work  of  the 
French  llevolution  in  the  matter  of  education,  generally  put 
under  contribution,  to  serve  their  political  prejudices,  the  old 
communal  archives.  They  cite  imaginary  statistics  which 
prove,  for  example,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  in  1718, 
there  were  855  schools  for  boys,  and  306  schools  for  girls, 
for  a  territory  of  1159  parishes. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  verify  tliese  statistics,  whose  accu- 
racy has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  whose  figures  were 
evidently  obtained  only  by  counting  a  school  wherever  the 
rector  of  the  parish  gave  lessons  in  reading  and  in  the  cate- 
chism to  three  or  four  children. 

But  there  arc  other  replies  to  make  to  the  traducers  of  the 
Revolution  who  tax  tlieir  ingenuity  to  prove  that  instruction 
was  flourishing  under  the  old  r6gime,  and  that  the  Revolution 

I  J.  Simon,  Uieu,  patrie,  ct  liberlf,  p.  11. 
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destroyed  more  than  it  created.  With  this  assumed  efflo- 
rescence of  schools  of  which  we  hear,  it  is  necessary  to 
contrast  the  results  as  shown  by  authentic  statistics  of  the 
number  of  illiterates.  In  1 790  there  was  53  per  cent  of  men 
and  73  per  cent  of  women  who  could  not  sign  their  names 
to  their  marriage  contracts. 

Besides,  we  must  inquire  what  was  taught  in  these  pre- 
tended schools,  how  many  children  attended  them,  and  what 
was  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the  teachers  who 
directed  them. 

407.  What  was  taught  m  the  Schools.  —  Instruction 
was  reduced  to  the  catechism,  to  reading  and  writing.  On 
this  point  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools  did  not  go 
beyond  this.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XTV.,  dated  in  1698, 
has  been  pompously  quoted. 

"  We  would  have  appointed,"  it  is  there  said,  "as  far  as 
it  shall  be  possible,  masters  and  mistresses  in  all  the  par- 
ishes where  there  are  none,  to  instruct  all  childi*en,  and  in 
particular  those  whose  parents  have  made  profession  of  the 
pretended  reformed  religion,  in  the  catechism  and  the  prayers 
which  are  necessary ;  to  take  them  to  mass  on  every  work 
day ;  and  also  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  those  who  will 
need  this  knowledge,** 

But  does  not  this  very  text  support  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  have  never  encouraged 
primary  instruction  except  as  required  by  the  necessities  of 
the  struggle  against  heresy,  and  that  primary  instruction 
under  the  old  regime  was  scarcely  more  than  an  instrument 
of  religious  domination? 

Most  often  the  school  was  simply  a  place  to  which  parents 
sent  their  children  for  temporary  care.  Writing  was  not 
^ways   taught  in  it.      A  school-mistress   of   Haute-M.&cKvi^ 
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was  forbidden  to  teach  writing  "  for  fear  her  pupils  might 
employ  their  knowledge  in  writing  love-letters." 

408,  Discipline. — Corporal  punishments  were  mcrre  than 
ever  the  order  of  the  day.  The  bishop  of  Montpellier,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forbids,  it  is  true,  beat- 
ing with  sticks,  kicks,  and  raps  on  the  head ;  but  he  author- 
izes the  ferule  and  the  rod,  on  the  condition  that  the  patient 
be  not  completely  exposed. 

409.  Condition  of  the  Teachers.  —  That  which  is  graver 
still  is  that  the  teachers  themselves  (I  speak  of  lay  teachers, 
who,  it  is  true,  were  not  numerous)  lived  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, without  material  independence  and  without  moral 
dignity.  In  general,  there  were  no  fixed  salaries.  Wages 
varied  from  40  to  200  francs,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  vestry- 
board  or  by  the  community,  in  return  for  a  great  number  of 
services  the  most  various  and  the  least  exalted.  The  school- 
masters were  far  less  teachers  than  sextons,  choristers* 
beadles,  bell-ringers,  clock-makers,  and  even  grave-diggers. 
"  Attendance  at  marriages  and  at  burials  was  counted  at  the 
rate  of  15  sols  and  dinner  for  marriages,  and  20  sols  for 
burials."  And  Albert  Duruv  concludes  that  in  this  there 
were  substantial  advantages  to  the  school-masters  ;  *  —  advau' 
tages  dearly  bought  in  every  case,  and  repudiated  by  thoso 
wlio  were  interested  in  them.  "The  more  services  we  ren- 
der the  communit}',"  said  the  teachers  of  Bourgogne  in  their 
complaints  in  1789,  "the  more  we  are  degraded."*  The 
school-masters  were  scarcely  more  than  tlit  domestics  of  the 
a(rS. 


'  Albert  Duruy,  oj).  cit.t  p.  10. 

2  Doleances  preseuted  to  the  States-C^teiieral  by  the  teachers  of    the 
smaller  cities,  hamlets,  aud  villages  of  Bourgogne. 
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In  order  to  live,  thoy  wore  not  only  obliged  to  accept 
these  church  services,  but  they  also  became  shoemakers, 
tailors,  innkeepers,  millers,  etc.  The  teacher  of  the  com- 
mune of  Angles,  in  the  High  Alps,  was  a  "barbers' 
surgeon." 

Thus  there  was  no  assured  salary,  and  consequently  no 
moral  consideration.  *'  In  the  communes,  teachers  were 
regarded  as  strangers  and  not  as  citizens ;  like  tramps  and 
vagrants,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
commune." 

410.  The  Rkcruit»ient  of  Teachers.  —  Nowhere  were 
there  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
schools  were  entrusted  to  the  first  comer.  The  bishop 
granted  his  approbation,  or  permission  to  teach,  after  an 
examination  of  the  most  summarv  kind.  The  duties  of 
teaching  were  the  means  of  subsistence  which  were  accepted 
without  call  and  without  serious  preparation.  In  Provence, 
school-masters  attended  kinds  of  "teachers'  fairs"  for  the 
purpose  of  being  hired.  In  the  Alps,  teachers  were  numer- 
ous, but  only  in  winter.  They  tarried  in  the  plain  and  in 
the  valleys  only  during  the  inclement  season.  They  returned 
home  for  the  labors  of  the  summer. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  schools  existed  onlj'  in  name. 
"  The  schools,**  we  are  told,^  "  were  in  vacation  for  four  or 
five  months."  For  a  half  of  the  year,  the  school-masters 
were  free  to  follow  another  trade,  or,  rather,  to  devote  them- 
selves more  completely  to  their  ordinary  trade,  which  their 
school  duties  did  not  always  inteiTupt. 

411.  What  the  School  Itself  was.  —  School-houses  were 
most  frequently  merely  wretched  huts,  wooden  cots,  and  nar- 
row ground-floors,  l)adly  lighted,  which  served  at  the  same 

^  A.  Duruy,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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time  as  a  domicile  for  tlie  school -master  and  his  family,  and 
as  a  class-room  for  pupils.  Benches  and  tables  were  thiogs 
rarely  seen,  and  pupils  wrote  while  standing. 

In  a  word,  the  state  of  primary  instructloD,  when  the 
States-General  opened  in  1789,  was  as  follows:  schools 
few  in  number  and  poorly  attended ;  few  lay  t«achers,  trained 
no  one  knows  how,  without  thorough  instmction,  and,  as 
they  themselves  said,  "degraded"  by  their  inferior  position ; 
few  or  no  elementary  books ;  gratuity  only  partial ;  finally, 
a  general  indifference  for  elementary  instruction,  which  phil- 
osophers litie  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  Fariiamentorians 
like  La  Chalotais,  themselves  lightly  esteemed. 

412.  The  Proper  Work  op  the  Revolution.  —  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Revolution  accomplislied  all  that  there  was  to  be 
attempted  in  order  to  bring  instmction  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  society ;  but  it  purjiosed  to  do  this.  Every  time  a  lib- 
eral ministry  has  decided  to  work  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
struction,  it  has  revived  its  plans ;  and  it  is  these  same  plans 
that  by  a  vigorous  effort  public  authority  has  attempted  to 
realize  in  recent  times. 

413.  The  Reports  op  1789.  — Already,  in  the  reports  of 
1789,  public  opinion  vigorously  pronounced  itself  in  favor  of 
educational  reforms.  "The  cahters  of  1789,  even  those 
of  the  clergy  and  the  uobility,  demand  the  reorganization  of 
public  instruction  on  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  colliers 
of  the  clergy  of  Rodez  and  of  Saumur  demand  '  that  there 
may  be  formed  a  plan  of  national  education  for  the  young ' ; 
those  of  Lyons,  that  education  be  restricted  '  to  a  teaching 
body  whose  members  may  not  be  removable  except  for  neg- 
ligence, misconduct,  or  incapacity  ;  that  it  may  do  longer  be 
conducted  according  to  arbitrary  principles,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic  instructors  be  obliged  to  conform  to  a  uniform   plan 
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adopted  by  the  States-General.'  The  cahiers  of  the  nobility 
of  Lyons  insist  that  ^  a  national  character '  be  impressed  on 
the  education  of  both  sexes.  Those  of  Paris  demand  ^  that 
public  education  be  perfected,  and  extended  to  all  classes  of 
citizens.*  Those  of  Blois,  *  that  there  be  established  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  different 
orders,  to  form  a  plan  of  national  education,  for  the  use  of 
all  the  classes  of  society,  and  to  edit  elementary  treatises.' "  ^ 

414.  MiRABEAU  (1749-1791).  —  From  the  first  daj's  of 
the  Revolution,  pedagogical  literature  abounds,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  ever-growing  interest  which  public  opinion 
attaches  to  educational  questions.  The  Orator ians,  of  whom 
La  Chalotais  said,  ''  that  they  were  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  school  and  of  the  cloister,  and  that  they  were  citi- 
zens," present  to  the  National  Assembly  a  series  of  scholastic 
plans.  On  its  part,  the  Assembly  sets  itself  at  work ;  Tal- 
leyrand prepares  his  great  report,  and  Mirabeau  embodies  his 
own  reflections  in  four  eloquent  discourses. 

Mirabeau's  discourses,  published  after  his  death  through 
the  good  oflSces  of  his  friend  Cabanis,  had  the  following 
titles  :  1 .  Draft  of  a  Law  for  the  Organization  of  the  Teach- 
ing Body ;  2.  Public  and  Military  Festivals;  3.  Organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Lycde;  4.  Tlie  Education  of  the  Heir 
Presumptive  of  the  Crown, 

415.  The  Dangers  of  Ignorance. — With  what  brilliancy 
the  ilhistrious  orator  made  appear  the  advantages  and  the 
necessity  of  instruction ! 

"Those  who  desire  that  the  peasant  may  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write^  have  doubtless  made  a  patrimony  of  his 

1  See  the  Dictionnaire  de  P^daf/ngie,  Article  France. 
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igDorance,  and  their  motives  are  Dot  dinicult  to  appreciate ; 
but  tbey  do  not  know  that  when  thcj  have  made  a  wild  beast 
of  a  maa,  tbey  exiK)sc  themselves  to  the  momcutai'y  danger 
of  seeing  him  trausfoiincd  into  a  eavagc  beast.  Without  in- 
telligence tliere  ia  no  morality.  But  on  whom,  then,  is  it 
imjmrtant  to  bestow  intelligence,  if  it  is  not  upon  the  rich? 
Is  not  the  safeguard  of  their  enjoyments  tlie  morality  of  tho 
people?  Tliroiigli  tlio  inltuencc  of  the  laws,  tliroiigh  tliat  ol 
a  wise  administration,  through  the  efforts  to  wliich  each  one 
should  be  inspired  by  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  his  fellows,  exert  yourselves,  public  and  private  citizens, 
to  diffuse  in  all  quarters  the  noble  fruita  of  knowledge. 
Relieve  that  in  dissipating  one  single  error,  in  propagating 
one  single  wholesome  truth,  you  will  do  something  for  the 
happiucsB  of  the  human  race ;  and  whoever  yon  are,  do  not 
have  the  least  doubt  that  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  you 
can  assure  your  own  happiness." 

But  through  some  inexplicable  spirit  of  timidity,  Mirabeau 
did  not  draw  from  these  principles  tUe  consequences  that 
they  permit.  He  docs  not  admit  that  the  State  can  impose 
the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

"Society,"  he  says,  "has  not  the  right  to  prescribe  in- 
struction as  a  duty.  .  .  .  Public  authority  has  not  the  right, 
with  respect  to  the  members  of  the  social  body,  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  watchfulness  against  injustice  and  of  protection 
(gainst  violence.  .  .  ."  "  Society,"  he  adds,  "  can  exact  of 
eacli  one  only  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  all." 

Mirabeau  forgets  that  tlie  obligation  to  send  children  to 
school  is  exactly  one  of  those  necessary  sacrifices  which  the 
State  has  the  right  to  impose  on  parents. 

Hostile  to  obligation,  filirabeau  feels  no  greater  partisan* 
ship  for  gratuity :  — 
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''Gratuitous  education,"  he  said,  "is  paid  for  by  every- 
body, while  its  fruits  arc  immediately  gathered  by  only  a 
small  number  of  individuals." 

41G.  LiBEiCTY  OF  Teacuing.  —  Like  so  many  other  gener- 
ous spirits,  Mirabeau  cUerishcd  the  dream  of  the  most  com* 
plete  liberty  of  teaching.* 

"  Your  single  purpose,"  he  said  to  tlie  members,  "  is  to  give 
to  man  the  use  of  all  his  faculties,  to  make  him  enjoy  all  his 

1  What  is  meant  by  '*  liberty  of  teaching  "  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  quotations  from  the  Dictiontiaire  dt  Peda(jo(/iet  Premiere 
Fartie,  p.  1575  et  seq,:  — 

"  Liberty  of  teaching,  in  a  country  which  has  proclaimed  obligatory  in- 
struction, is  the  equal  right  of  all  to  give  that  instruction,  or  the  prohibition 
of  every  monopoly  which  would  put  that  instruction  into  the  hands  either 
of  privileged  individuals,  or  of  corporations,  or  even  of  the  State,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  teaching  body." 

"  Under  the  old  regime,  the  education  of  the  masses  was  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  Church ;  the  colleges,  directed  by  a  body  of  men  who  were 
all  ecclesiastics,  gave  'a  vain  pretence  of  an  education,  where  the  memory 
alone  was  exercised,  and  where  the  reason  was  insulted  in  the  forms  of 
reasoning.'  " 

"  The  purpose  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  was,  then,  above  all  else,  to 
emancipate  science,  and  to  guarantee  the  right  of  free  inquiry;  and  while 
rescuing  instruction  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  to  assure  to  citizens 
in  general  the  opportunity  to  a<*.quire  the  knowledge  that  is  essential  to 
man.  On  the  one  liand,  they  would  take  precautions  against  the  abuse 
of  iK)wer  by  a  government  which  had  always  shown  itself  hostile  to  free 
thought  .  .  . ;  on  the  other,  in  op^iosition  to  tlie  old  doctrine  which  con- 
demned the  people  to  ignorance,  th.ey  proclaimed  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
create  a  system  ot  public  instructioiit  common  to  all  citizens.'' 

"  It  is  at  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  place  ourselves  in  order  to  gain 
a  correct  notion  of  the  plans  that  were  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Con- 
vention and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  What  Talleyrand  and  Condorcet 
desired  was,  first,  to  organize,  under  the  form  of  a  public  service,  a  system 
of  national  education  in  which  all  might  participate;  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  take  precautions  against  the  Church  and  the  royal  autliority,  and 
so  prevent  desix>tic  jxiwcr  from  attempting  to  prevent  the  develoi^ment  of 
new  truths  and  the  tciurhiiig  of  theories  whicli  it  judged  contrary  to  its 
IM)licy  an<1  interests.  For  them,  liberty  of  teaching  is  the  demand  of  phil- 
osophic liberty  against  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authority."    CVA 
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rights,  to  develop  the  corporate  life  out  of  all  the  individual 
lives  freely  developed,  and  the  will  of  the  whole  out  of  all 
personal  wills." 

417.  DiSTRiuuTiON  OF  STUDIES.  —  In  Mirabeau's  plan, 
public  aud  national  instruction  depends,  not  on  the  executive 
power,  but  on  "  the  magistriitcs  who  truly  represent  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  to  Bttj,  who  aie  elected  and  often  renewed  by  the 
people,"  —  in  other  terms,  the  officers  or  departments  or  dis- 
tricts. Establishments  for  instruction  ought  not  to  form  a 
consolidated  body. 

Let  us  observe,  finally,  that  by  the  side  of  the  primary 
schools  Mirabeau  establislied  a  college  of  literature  for  each 
department,  aud  at  Paris,  a  single  National  Lyc6e,  "  designed 
to  secure  to  a  select  number  of  French  yoittli  the  nieaus  of 
finishing  their  education."  In  this  he  established  a  chair  of 
method,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  the  work  of  Mirabeau  is  but  a  very  imper- 
fect sketch,  and  a  sort  of  graduated  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  new  regime. 

We  do  not  yet  find  in  it  the  grand  ideas  which  are  to 
impassion  men,  and  it  is  the  Rapport  of  Talleyrand  which 
constitutes  the  real  introduction  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Revolution. 

418.  The  Constituent  Assgublt  and  Talletrand. — 
The  constitution  of  Sept.  4,  17D1,  announced  the  following 
provision :  — 

"There  sliall  be  created  and  organized  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous  with  re- 
spect to  those  branches  of  instruction  which  are  indispensable 
for  all  men." 

It  was  to  put  in  force  the  decree  of  the  Constitution  that 
Talleyrand  drew  up  his  Rapport  and  presented  it  to  the 
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Assembly  at  the  sessions  of  September  10  and  11.  The 
entire  bill  contained  not  less  than  208  articles.  Having 
reached  the  term  of  its*troubled  existence,  the  Assembly  did 
not  find  the  time  to  discuss  it,  and,  while  regretting  ^^  not 
having  established  the  bases  of  the  regeneration  of  educa- 
tion," it  referred  the  examination  of  Talleyrand's  work  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  showed  but  little  anxiety  to 
accept  the  legacy  of  its  predecessor.  Another  report,  that 
of  Condorcet,  was  prepared,  so  that  the  bill  of  TallejTand 
never  had  the  honor  of  a  parliamentary  discussion. 

-419.  Talleyrand  (1758-1838).  —  The  ex-bishop  of 
Autun,  having  become  a  revolutionist  of  1789,  before  being 
the  chamberlain  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  minister  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  scarcely  deserves  by  his  character  the  esteem  of 
history ;  he  too  often  gave  a  striking  example  of  political 
veraatility.  But  at  least,  by  his  supple  and  acute  intelli- 
gence, and  by  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  he  has  always 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  various  tasks  that  he  has  under- 
taken, and  his  Rapport  is  a  remarkable  work. 

420.  General  Principles.  —  As  Montesquieu  has  said, 
**  the  laws  of  education  ought  to  be  relative  to  the  principles 
of  government."  It  is  by  this  truth  that  Talleyrand  is 
inspired  in  the  long  considerations  that  serve  as  a  preamble 
to  his  bill. 

What  was  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  constitution 
which,  limiting  the  powers  of  the  king,  called  the  entire  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  political  life  ?  That  constitution  would 
have  remained  sterile,  would  have  been  but  a  dead  letter,  if 
a  suitable  education  had  not  come  to  vivify  it  by  causing  it 
to  pass,  so  to  speak,  into  the  blood  of  the  nation.  In  what 
did  the   new  r6gime  consist?    You  have  separated,   said 
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Talleyrand  to  the  members,  3'ou  have  separated  the  will  of 
the  whole,  or  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  from  the  execu- 
tive power,  which  you  have  reserved  to  the  king.  But  that 
general  will  must  be  upright,  and,  in  order  to  be  upright,  it 
must  be  enlightened  and  instructed.  After  having  given 
power  to  the  people,  you  ought  to  teach  them  wisdom.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  enfranchise  brutal  and  unconscious 
forces,  to  turn  them  over  to  their  own  keeping?  Instruction 
is  the  necessary  counterpoise  of  liberty.  The  law,  which  is 
henceforth  the  work  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tumultuous  opinions  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 

421.  Education  as  related  to  Liberty  and  Equality. 
—  Talleyrand  is  pleased  with  his  thought,  and,  considering 
in  turn  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  the 
idea  of  equality  and  the  idea  of  liberty,  he  shows,  not  with- 
out some  length  of  analysis,  that  instruction  is  necessar}^,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  create  free  individuals,  by  giving  to  them  a 
conscience  and  a  reason,  and  on  the  other,  to  draw  men 
together  by  diminishing  the  inequality  of  intelligences. 

422.  Rules  for  Public  Instruction.  —  Instruction  is 
due  to  all.  There  must  be  schools  in  the  villages  as  in  the 
cities.  Instruction  ought  to  be  given  by  all ;  there  ought  to 
be  no  privilege  in  instruction.  Finally,  instruction  ought  to 
extend  to  all  subjects ;  everything  shall  be  taught  which  can 
be  taught :  — 

''In  a  well  organized  society,  though  no  one  can  attain  to 
universal  knowledge,  it  should  nevertheless  1)0  possible  Uf 
learn  everything." 

423.  PoLmcAL  Education.  —  At  the  basis  of  every 
educational  system  there  is  always  a  dominant  and  essential 
thought.  In  the  Middle  Ago  —  and  the  Middle  Age  is  con- 
t'lnuci]  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  —  it  is  \hv.  idea  of  salva- 
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tion,  it  is  the  preparation  of  the  soul  for  the  future  life.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  is  the  conception  of  a  perfect 
justness  of  spirit  joined  to  uprightness  of  heart ;  such 
was  the  ideal  of  the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal.  In  1792  poli- 
tics became  the  almost  exclusive  preoccupation  of  the 
educators  of  youth.  Everything  else  —  religion,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  nobility  of  heart  —  is  relegated  to  the  second 
place :  man  is  notliing  more  than  a  political  animal,  brought 
into  tlie  world  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  obey  the  constitution. 
The  Declaration  of  the  liigJUs  of  Man  became,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Talleyrand,  the  catechism  of  childhood.  ^  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  future  citizen  learn  to  know?  to  love,  to  obey, 
and  finally  to  perfect  the  constitution.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Talleyrand  himself  showed  a  marvellous  apti- 
tude for  loving  and  obeying  the  constitution.  Unfortunately 
this  has  not  alwavs  been  the  case ! 

424.  Universal  Morality. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  of  Talleyrand's  work  is  certainly  that  in  which  he 
recommends  the  teaching  of  universal  morality,  and  claims 
the  autonomy  of  natural  laws,  distinct  from  all  positive 
religion. 

"  We  must  learn  to  infuse  ourselves  with  morality,  which 
is  the  first  need  of  all  constitutions.  .  .  .  Morality  must  be 
taught  as  a  real  science,  whose  principles  will  be  demon- 
strated to  the  reason  of  all  men,  and  to  that  of  all  ages.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  will  resist  all  trials.  It  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  lamentation  to  see  men  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  religions  make  it  depend  exclusively  on  that  multitude 
of  opinions  which  divide  them.  From  this  have  resulted 
great  evils ;  for  abandoning  moralit}'  to  uncertainty,  and 
often  to  absurdity,  it  has  necessarily  been  compromised ;  it 
has  been  made  versatile  and  unsettled.  It  is  time  to  estab- 
lish it  upon  its  own  bases,  and  to  show  men  that  if  baneful 
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divisions  separate  them,  they  at  least  have  in  morality  a 
commoQ  meeting  place  where  they  all  ought  to  take  refuge 
and  unite  for  protection.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  detach  it 
in  some  sort  from  everything  else,  in  order  to  reunite  it  at 
once  to  that  which  merits  our  approval  and  our  homage. 
.  .  .  This  change  is  simple  and  injures  nothing ;  above  all, 
it  is  possible.  How  is  it  possible  not  to  see,  in  fact,  that 
abstraction  being  made  of  every  system  and  of  every  opinion, 
and  by  considering  in  men  onl}'  their  relations  with  other 
men,  they  can  be  taught  what  is  good  and  just,  made  to  love 
it,  and  made  to  find  happiness  in  virtuous  actions  and 
wretchedness  in  those  which  are  not  so?" 

425.  Four  Grades  of  Instruction.  —  The  organization 
of  instmction,  in  Talleyrand's  bill,  ,^as  ^'  to  be  combined 
with  that  of  the  government,"  and  to  K""  modeled  after  the 
division  of  administrative  functions.  Tho  Rapport  estab- 
lished four  grades  of  instruction.  There  wat^  a  school  for 
each  canton^  corresponding  to  each  primary  assembly.  Then 
came  intermediate  or  secondary  instruction,  intended,  if  not 
for  all,  at  least  for  the  greater  number,  and  given  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  district,  or  arrondissement.  In  the  third 
place,  special  schools,  scattered  over  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom,  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  departments,  prepare 
young  men  for  the  different  professions.  Finally,  the  select 
intelligences  find  at  Paris,  in  the  National  Institute,  all  that 
constitutes  the  higher  instruction. 

The  great  novelty  of  this  system  was  the  creation  of  can- 
tonal schools,  open  to  peasants  and  to  workmen,  to  those 
whom,  up  to  this  time,  improvidence  or  the  purpose  of  the 
great  sent  off  to  their  plows  or  to  their  planes. 

426.  Gratuity  op  Primary  Instruction.  —  Tallevrand  did 
not  desire  compulsory  education  any  more  than  Mirabeau ; 
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bnt,  in  accordance  with  tbe  constitutioD  of  1791,  he  demandB 
the  gratuity  of  primary  iostruction.  Society  is  under  obli- 
gations  to  give  elementary  instruction,  but  not  intermediate 
and  secondary  iiietruction,  and  still  less,  epecial  and  higher 
instruction.  Gratuitous  for  the  lowest  grade,  and  in  caae 
of  that  elementaij  knowledge  which  constitutes  for  every 
civilized  man  a  real  moral  necessity,  instruction  ought  not 
to  be  free  to  young  men  who  aspire  to  a  liberal  profession, 
because  they  have  leisure,  and  who  hare  leisure  because  they 
have  wealth.  However,  Talleyrand  admits  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  talent.  By  the  creation  of  national  scholarships, 
the  doora  of  alt  the  schools  will  be  opened  to  select  intelli- 
gences whom  the  lowness  of  their  condition  would  condemn 
to  remain  obscure  and  unappreciated,  did  not  society  lend  to 
them  a  helping  hand. 

427.  Froorauub  of  Primaey  Instruction.  ■ —  Primary 
inetmction  should  comprise  the  principles  of  the  national 
langnagc,  tlie  elementary  rules  of  calculation  and  mensura- 
tion ;  the  elements  of  religion,  the  principles  of  morals,  the 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  finally,  the  developmeDt  of 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers. 

428.  IfEANS  OF  Instruction.  —  We  shall  not  insist  on  tlie 
details  of  the  organization  of  the  different  parts  of  that 
which  Talleyrand  himself  called  his  "  immense  machine." 
Let  us  notice  only  the  last  part  of  his  work,  where  he  dis- 
cusses a  certain  number  of  general  questions  under  this 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  title :  Dea  tnoyens  d' instruction. 
Tbe  professors,  carefully  chosen,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
king.  Talleyrand  does  not  determine  that  they  shall  be 
irremovable,  but  he  requires  that  their  situation  shall  be 
surrounded  by  all  i>ossible  guarantees.  Prizes,  and  rewards 
of  every  kind,  shall  encourage  the  teachers  of  youth  to  re- 
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doable  their  zeal  and  to  find  new  methods.  Talleyrand 
counts  on  dramatic  rcpreaeutations  and  on  natiuual  holidays 
to  hiLstcn  the  progress  of  instructioD.  Finally,  let  it  be 
added  that  he  ciitnists  the  supreme  direction  of  public  in- 
struction to  six  commissioQcra,  chosen  by  the  king  and 
obliged  to  moke  aa  annual  report. 

429.  The  Education  oe  Woken.  —  Talleyrand,  In  bis 
projwsal,  has  not  wholly  foi^ottcn  women,  and  what  he  has 
said  of  tlicui  is  juat  and  sensible.  He  discusses  tlie  question 
of  their  political  rights,  and,  in  accord  with  tradition  and 
good  sense,  he  concludes  that  the  happiness  of  women,  their 
owD  interests,  their  nature  and  their  proper  destination, 
ought  to  forbid  them  from  entering  the  political  arena. 
What  is  particularly  fit  for  them  is  a  domestic  education, 
which,  received  in  the  family,  prepares  them  for  living  there. 
Like  Mirabcau,  he  wishes  woman  to  remain  a  woman.  Her 
function,  said  the  great  orator,  is  to  perpetuate  the  Bjwcies, 
to  watch  with  solicitude  over  the  perilous  pcriotls  of  early 
youth,  and  "  to  enchain  to  her  feet  all  the  enei^ics  of  the 
husband  by  the  irresistible  power  of  her  weakness."  With- 
out being  OS  gallant  in  his  expressions,  Talleyrand's  thought 
is  the  same.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
respond  to  certain  proprieties,  that  the  State  should  estab- 
lish institulJonB  of  public  education  destined  to  replace  the 
convents. 

This  desire  sets  right  what«vcr  was  unreasonable  in  this 
pass^c  of  his  proposed  law :  — 

"  Girls  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  primary  schools  after 
the  age  of  eight.  After  that  age  the  National  Assembly 
advises  porenta  to  entnist  the  education  of  their  daughters 
only  to  themselves,  and  reminds  them  that  this  b  their  first 
duty." 
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430.  The  Legislatite  Assehiilt  and  Condorcet. — Ot 
til  the  educBtioual  undertakings  of  Ibe  RevolutioD,  the  most 
rcmarkiible  U  that  of  CoDdorcet.  Hia  Rapport  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on 
public  instruction,  April  20  and  21,  1792,  reprinted  in  1793 
by  order  of  the  Convention,  did  not  directly  have  the  honor 
of  a  public  discussion ;  but  it  contained  principles  and  solu- 
tions which  arc  found  in  the  deliberations  and  legislative 
acta  of  hia  aucccsaora.  It  remained,  during  t!ie  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  Convention,  the  widely  accessible  source  whence 
the  legislatora  of  that  time,  like  Romme,  Bouquier,  and  Lak- 
anal,  drew  their  inspiration. 

431.  CoNDOBCET  (1743-1794).  —  Condorcet  was  admira- 
bly qualified  for  the  task  which  the  Legislative  Assembly 
imposed  on  him,  in  chaining  him  with  the  organization  of 
public  instrnction.  During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolution 
he  had  employed  his  leisure  (he  waa  not  a  mcmlicr  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly)  in  writing  five  Mhnoircs  on  inatruc- 
tion,  which  appeared  in  a  periodical  called  ttie  BibliotMqiie 
tie  I'homme  public.  The  Rapport  which  ho  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  was  a  sort  of  r6sum6  of  bia  long  reflections.  Con- 
dorcet brought  to  this  work,  not  tlie  indiscreet  imagination 
of  nn  improvised  educator,  but  the  authority  of  a  competent 
thinker,  who,  if  he  had  no  personal  experience  in  teaching, 
ha<l  at  least  reflected  much  on  these  topics  and  was  con- 
scious of  alt  their  diflncultics.  Besides,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  work  with  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and 
with  the  serious  convictions  of  a  mind  that  had  carried 
farther  than  any  one  else  the  religion  of  prc^csa  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good. 

432.  General  Cons i her ations  upon  Instruction. — AH 
the  Revolutionists  have  aung  the  praisca  of  instmctiou,  of 
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which  they  were  the  passionate  admlrere.  Condorcet  Is  Its 
reflective  partiean.  He  did  not  love  it  more  than  the  others, 
but  he  comprehended  it  better,  and  better  stated  wh;  it 
shonld  be  loved.  He  first  tnlies  up  the  idoas  of  Talleyrand, 
and  etiowB  that  without  instruction,  liberty  and  equality 
would  be  ctiimeras ;  — 

"  A  free  constitution  which  shonld  not  be  correspondent 
to  the  universal  instruction  of  citizens,  would  come  to  destruc- 
tion after  a  few  conflicts,  and  would  degenerate  into  one  of 
those  forms  of  government  which  cannot  preserve  the  peace 
among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people." 

Anarchy  or  despotism,  such  is  the  future  of  peoples  who 
have  become  free  before  having  been  enliglitened. 

As  to  equality,  witliont  falling  into  tlie  chimeras  of  an  in- 
struction which  should  be  the  same  for  all,  and  which  shonld 
reduce  all  men  to  the  same  level,  Condorcet  desires  to  realize 
it  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  He  desires  that  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest  shall  be  sufficiently  instructed  to  belong  to  him- 
self,  and  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  charlatan  who 
comes  along,  and  also  to-be  able  to  fulfill  his  civil  duties,  to 
be  an  elector,  a  Juror,  etc. 

438,  InsTBrcnoK  akd  MoRALnr.  —  The  instrnment  of 
liberty  and  equality,  instruction,  in  the  opinion  of  Condorcet, 
is,  in  addition,  the  real  source  of  public  morality  and  of 
human  progress.  If  it  were  not  correspondent  to  the 
advances  in  knowledge,  a  free  and  impartial  constitution 
would  be  hostile  rather  than  favorable  to  good  moi'als. 

"  Instruction  alone  can  give  the  assurance  that  the  princi- 
ple of  justice  which  the  equality  of  rights  ordains,  shall  not  be 
in  contradiction  with  this  other  principle,  which  pi'escribes 
that  only  those  rights  shall  be  accorded  to  men  which  they 
CSD  exercise  without  danger  to  society." 
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Bat  it  is  moral  reasons  still  more  than  political  motives 
that  make  instruction  tfae  condition  of  virtue.  Condorcet 
has  shrewdly  seen  that  the  vices  of  the  people  come  chiefly 
from  their  intellectual  impotency. 

"  These  vices  come,"  he  saj-s,  *'  from  the  need  of  escaping 
from  ennui  in  moments  of  leisure,  and  in  escaping  from  it 
through  sensations  and  not  through  ideas." 

These  are  notable  words  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  teachers  and  moralists  of  the  people. 

To  cause  gross  natures  to  pass  from  the  life  of  the  senses 
to  the  intellectual  life ;  to  make  study  agreeable  to  the  end 
that  the  higher  pleasures  of  the  spirit  may  struggle  success- 
fully against  the  appetites  for  material  pleasures;  to  put 
the  book  in  the  place  of  the  wine  bottle ;  to  substitute  the 
library  for  the  saloon ;  in  a  word,  to  replace  sensation  by  idea, 
—  such  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  popular'education. 

434.  Instruction  and  Progress.  —  Condorcet  was  a 
fanatic  on  the  subject  of  progress.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life  he  dreamed  of  progress,  its  conditions,  and  its 
laws.  Now  the  most  potent  means  of  hastening  progress  is 
to  instruct  men ;  and  here  is  the  final  reason  why  instruction 
is  so  dear  to  him. 

These  are  grand  words :  —     . 

*'If  the  indefinite  improvement  of  our  species  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  general  law  of  nature,  man  ought  no  longer  to  regard 
himself  as  a  being  limited  to  a  transitory  and  isolated  exis- 
tence, destined  to  vanish  after  an  alternative  of  happiness  or 
of  misery  for  himself,  and  of  good  and  evil  for  those  whom 
chance  has  placed  near  him ;  but  he  becomes  an  active  part 
of  the  grand  whole,  and  a  fellow-laborer  in  a  work  that  is 
eternal.  In  an  existence  of  a  moment,  and  upon  a  point  in 
space,  he  can,  by  his  works,  compass  all  places,  relate  him- 
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self  to  all  the  centuries,  and  continue  to  act  long  centuries 
after  his  memory  has  disappeared  from  the  earth."  And 
further  on :  "For  a  long  time  I  have  considered  these  views 
as  dreams  which  were  to  be  realized  only  in  an  indefinite 
future,  and  for  a  world  where  I  should  not  exist.  A  happy 
event  has  suddenly  opened  an  immense  career  to  the  hopes 
of  the  human  race ;  a  single  instant  has  put  a  century  of  dis- 
tance between  the  man  of  to-day  and  him  of  to-morrow." 

435.  The  Libeiiality  ob^  Condorcet.  —  Wrongly  credited 
with  a  desi)otic  and  absolute  habit  of  miud,  Condorcet  is,  on 
the  contrary,  full  of  scruples  and  i>cnetrated  with  respect  as 
regards  the  liberty  of  individual  opinions.  In  fact,  he  care- 
fully distinguishes  instruction  from  education.  Instruction 
has  to  do  with  positive  and  certain  knowledge,  the  truths  of 
fact  and  of  calculation ;  education,  with  i)olitical  and  religious 
beliefs.  Now,  if  the  State  is  the  natural  dispenser  of  instruc- 
tion, it  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  matter  of  education,  to 
forbear,  and  to  declare  itself  incompetent.  In  other  words, 
the  State  ought  not  to  abuse  its  power  by  imposing  by  force 
on  its  citizens  such  or  such  a  religious  Credo^  such  or  such 
a  political  dogma. 

"Public  authority  cannot  establish  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  is  to  be  exclusively  taught.  No  public  power  ought 
to  have  the  authority,  or  even  the  permission,  to  prevent  the 
development  of  new  truths,  or  the  teaching  of  theories  con- 
trary to  its  particular  i)olicy  or  to  its  momentary  interests." 

436.  Five  Grades  of  Instruction.  —  Condorcet  distin- 
guishes five  grades  of  instruction  :  1 .  Primary  schools  proper  ; 
2.  Secondary-  schools,  that  is,  such  as  we  now  call  higher 
primary  schools ;  3.  Institutes^  or  colleges  of  secondary  in- 
struction ;  4.  Lyc6es^  or  institutions  of  higher  instruction ; 
5,  The  National  Society  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  which  corre- 

epouds  to  our  Institute. 
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Two  things  are  especially  to  be  noted:  first,  Condorcet 
establishes  for  the  first  time  higher  primary  schools,  aud  de- 
mands one  for  each  district,  and  in  addition  one  for  each  town 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  then,  for  primary  schools  proper, 
ho  takes  the  population  as  a  basis  for  their  establishment,  and 
requires  one  for  each  four  hundred  inhabitants.* 

437.  Purpose  asd  Plan  of  Prihari  IssTKucnOft.  — 
Condorcet  has  admirably  defitied  the  purpose  of  primary  in- 
struction ;  — 

"In  the  primary  schools  there  is  taught  tliat  which  is 
necessary  for  each  individual  in  oixler  to  direct  his  own  con- 
duct aud  to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  his  own  rights." 

The  programme  comprised  reading,  writing,  some  notions 
on  grammar,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  mctliods  of 
measuring  a  field  and  a  building  with  exactness ;  a  simple 
description  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  of  the  processes 
in  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  the  development  of  the  first 
moral  ideas  and  tlie  rules  for  conduct  derived  from  them ; 
finally,  such  of  the  principles  of  social  order  as  can  be  put 
within  the  comprehension  of  children. 

438.  The  Idea  of  Courses  for  Adults.  —  Condorcet 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  eontinning  the 
instruction  of  the  workman  and  of  the  peasant  after  with- 
drawal from  school :  — 

■  Public  instractlon  as  now  organized  In  France  1b  of  three  grades,  m 
(ollnws:  — 

"  Primary  injitmcUon,  which  0yei  tbc  olemcnts  nl  knowlodm,  rendlnp;. 
writing,  imd  arithmetic.  Secondary  Instruction,  embmcing  the  study  of 
tbo  anciont  Inngnagcs,  ot  rhetoric,  and  the  iirat  elements  ol  the  matticniatl- 
cal  and  physical  sciences,  and  of  philosophy.  TbU  Is  given  in  the  lycceb 
and  cnllcgcs,  as  well  as  In  the  smaller  seminariDS.  Superior  InHtruction, 
designed  to  leach  In  nil  iheir  completencpw  letlcrs.  the  langnagcs,  tbo  sci- 
ences, and  philosophy.  Tlils  Is  given  in  the  Faculties,  in  the  College  ot 
Franco,  and  iu  the  larger  seminaries."  —  Lnrafc.    (!'.) 
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"We  have  observed  that  instructioD  ought  DOt  to  abandon 
individuals  tbe  moniciit  they  leave  tbe  schools ;  that  it  ought 
to  embrace  all  i^es ;  that  there  is  no  period  of  life  when  it  is 
not  usefbl  and  possible  to  learn,  and  that  this  supplementai'j 
instruction  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  that  of  infancy 
has  been  contracted  to  tbe  narrowest  limits.  Here  is  one 
of  Oie  principal  causes  of  the  ignorance  in  which  tbe  poor 
classes  of  society  are  to-day  plunged  ;  they  lacked  not  nearly 
so  much  the  possibility  of  receiving  an  elementary  instructiOD 
as  that  of  preserving  its  advantages." 

Consequently,  Condorcct  proposed,  if  not  courses  of  in- 
struction for  adults,  at  least  something  very  liite  them,  — 
weekly  lectures,  given  each  Sunday  by  the  village  teachers, 
a  kind  of  lay  sermons, 

"Each  Sunday  the  teacher  shall  give  a  public  lecture 
which  citizens  of  all  ages  will  attend.  In  this  arrangement 
we  have  seen  a  means  of  giving  to  young  people  those  neces- 
sary parts  of  knowledge,  which,  however,  did  not  form  a  port 
of  their  primary  education." 

439.  Pbofessionai.  and  Technicxl  Education.  —  But 
Condorcet  does  not  tbink  bis  duty  to  the  people  done  when 
he  has  given  them  intellectual  emancipation.  He  is  very 
anxious  to  give  in  addition  to  the  sons  of  peasants  or  work- 
men tbe  means  of  struggling  against  misery,  by  diffusing 
more  and  more  among  the  masses  of  the  people  a  technici<l 
knowledge  of  tbe  arts  and  trades.  He  deserves  to  be 
counted  among  the  adepts  in  professional  instruction  and  in 
industrial  education.  He  asks  that  there  be  placed  in  tbe 
schools  "models  of  machines  or  of  trades"  ;  and  inallgi'ades 
of  instruction,  he  recommends  with  a  special  solicitude  tbe 
teaching  of  tbe  practical  arts. 

We  fancy  we  are  doing  something  new  to-dny  when  we 
establJBb  school  museums.     "  ta(;U  school,"  says  Condorcet, 
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•*  Bhall  have  a  small  library,  and  a  Binall  cabinet  in  vhicb 
shall  be  placed  some  meteorological  instrumeDte  or  some 
specimens  of  natural  history." 

440.  Thb  Education  of  Women.  —  Condorcet  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  apostles  of  the  edacation 
of  women.  He  wishes  education  to  be  common  and  equal. 
He  is  evidently  wrong  when  be  dreams  of  a  perfect  identity 
of  iDstmction  for  the  two  sexes,  when  he  forgets  the  partic- 
ular  destination  of  women,  and  the  apecial  character  of  their 
education.  But  we  have  found  so  many  educators  disposed 
to  depreciate  the  abilities  of  woman,  that  we  are  happy  to 
find  at  last  one  voice  that  exalts  them,  even  beyond 
measure. 

Let  us  recall,  however,  the  excellent  reasons  which  he 
gives  in  support  of  his  thesis  on  the  equality  of  education, 
It  is  necessary  that  women  sliould  be  instructed:  1.  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  bring  up  their  children,  of  whom 
they  are  the  natural  inetmctore;  2.  in  order  that  they  may 
be  the  worthy  companions,  the  equals  of  their  husbands,  that 
they  may  feel  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  share  in  their 
preoccupations,  and,  finally,  participate  in  their  life,  such 
being  the  condition  of  conjugal  happiness;  3.  in  order, 
further,  by  an  annl<^ous  reason,  that  they  may  not  quench, 
by  their  ignorance,  that  inspiration  of  heart  and  mind  which 
previous  studies  have  developed  in  their  husbands,  but  ttiat 
they  may  nouriBh  this  flame  by  conversation  nnd  rciulinr;  in 
common  ;  4.  finally,  because  this  is  just,  —  because  the  two 
sexes  have  an  equal  right  to  instruction. 

441.  Reservations  to  be  hade.  —  All  is  not  equaHy 
wortliy  of  commendation  in  the  work  of  Condorcet.  Some 
faults  and  some  omisaions  mar  this  fine  piece  of  political 
pedagc^.     The  faults  arc,  first,  the  exaggerated  idea  of  lib- 
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erty  and  of  equality.  Prom  Goodorcet's  ardore  for  liberty  there 
iasiies,  in  tiis  plan  for  education,  a  grave  cri'or,  —  the  idea  of 
making  of  the  teaching  body  a  sort  of  StAtc  within  the  State, 
an  independent  authority,  a  fourth  power,  rcloased  from  all 
exterior  authority,  goveruing  iteclf  and  adniinistering  its 
own  affairs,  the  State  intervening  only  as  treasurer  to  pay  for 
the  services  which  it  neither  regulates  nor  supervises.  The 
liberal  Dauuou,  while  explaining  the  system  of  our  author, 
has  criticised  it  on  this  point.'  "  Condorcet,"  he  said,  "  the 
enemy  of  corporations,  has  sanctioned  one  in  his  scheme  of 
national  instruction  ;  he  establislietl,  as  it  were,  an  academic 
church.  This  is  because  Condorcet,  the  enemy  of  kings, 
would  add  in  the  balance  of  public  powers  one  conntcr- 
balance  more  to  that  royal  power  whose  monstrous  existence, 
in  a.  free  constitution,  is  suniciently  attested  by  the  alarms 
and  fears  of  all  tlic  friends  of  liberty." 

The  passion  for  equality  led  Condorcet  into  another  chimera, 
— that  of  the  absolute  gratuity  of  instruction  of  all  grades. 

Finally,  In  his  dreams  of  infinite  perfectibility,  Condorcet 
allows  himself  to  be  cnrricd  so  far  away  as  to  imagine  for 
man,  and  to  expect  from  itiBtructiou,  results  that  are  utterly 
unattainable.  Instruction,  according  to  him,  ought  to  he  so 
complete  "  as  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  every  inequality 
which  induces  dependence." 

442.  Prejudices  of  Tm:  Mathematician.  — From  another 
point  of  view,  Condorcet  was  led  astray  by  his  predilection 
for  the  scieneea.  He  so  far  forgot  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  as  to  obey  only  his  tendencies,  a  little 
too  exclusive,  as  a  mathematician  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  By  a  reaction,  natural  enough, 
against  those  long  centuries  in  which  an  abuse  was  made  of 

'  Sec  the  ){ni<)'<>rt  cil  Uaunou  prcKcnlr<d  U>  ilio  N.itiuual  Convention,  27 
VeniictniaiTo,  yeiu  IV. 
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literary  cultnre,  Coodorcct  is  too  prompt  to  underrate  the 
influence  of  Icttere  in  education,  and  to  invest  the  scienccB 
witli  the  place  of  honor.  The  reasons  which  he  involtcB  to 
justify  liis  preference  are  not  all  conclusive. 

443.  Omissions.  —  The  idea  of  obligatory  iDStruction  is 
still  wanting  in  tlie  scheme  we  are  exainiDiug.  We  shall  be 
sur[)ri.sed,  perhajts,  that  Condorcet,  who  has  so  clearly  pro- 
claimed tlic  necessity  of  universal  instruction,  did  not  think 
to  i[n[>osc  obligatory  attendance,  which  is  the  only  means  of 
establishing  it.  This  is  because  tlie  early  revolutionists,  iu 
the  ardor  of  their  entliusiasm,  did  not  suspect  the  opposition 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans  that  was  to  come  from 
the  indifference  of  the  greater  number,  and  from  the  preju- 
dices of  titose  who,  as  Coudorcet  has  eloquently  said, 
"  thought  they  were  obeying  God  while  betraying  their  coun- 
try." It  seemed  to  them  that  when  centres  of  light  had 
been  made  to  glow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
citizens  would  hasten  after  them,  impelled  by  a  natural 
appetite,  spontaneously  thirsting  for  enlightenment.  They 
were  deceived.  ITiese  hopes,  a  little  artless,  were  destined 
to  be  disproved  by  facts;  and  it  was  to  triumph  over  the 
neglect  of  some,  and  the  resistance  of  others,  that  the  Con- 
vention, supplying  one  of  the  rare  defects  iu  Condorcct's 
plan,  decreed,  on  several  occasions,  instruction  "  imperative 
and  forced,"  as  was  then  said. 

On  still  another  |K>int,  Condorcet  remained  inferior  to  bis 
successors ;  in  his  report  there  was  no  mention  made  of  the 
oi-ganizatioD  of  normal  schools.  In"  this  grave  and  funda- 
mental question  of  the  education  of  the  teaching  bo<ly, 
Condorcet  contented  himself  with  a  provisional  expedient, 
which  consistcil  in  entrusting  to  the  professors  of  tlie  grade 
Immocliately  higher  tlic  care  of  preparing  teachers  for  tlic 
grade  lower. 
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444.  FiSAL  Conclusion.  —  But  even  with  these  reserva* 
tions,  the  work  of  Condorcet  deaerves  scarcely  anything  but 
praise.  We  have  commentied  its  new  and  exalted  concep- 
tions. Its  beautiful  and  exact  arrangemeat  and  its  masterly 
style  also  deserve  pi-aisc.  Coudorcet's  periods  are  symmotri- 
cal  in  their  fullness,  and  the  e.vpression  is  precise  and  vigor- 
ous. Doubtless  there  is  some  monotony  and  some  frigidity 
ill  that  style  so  concise  and  strong.  But  at  intervals  there 
are  outbursts  of  passiou.  The  man  whom  his  contempora- 
ries compared  to  "an  enraged  lamb,"  or  to  a  "volcano 
covered  with  snow,"  is  painted  to  the  life  in  bis  writings. 
His  Rapport  is  like  a  beautiful  and  finished  statue  of  marble, 
cold  to  the  touch,  but  upon  which  the  hand  might  feel  beat- 
ing in  places  a  vein  warm  with  life. 

[445.  Analttical  Summart.  —  1.  The  more  important 
lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  study  are  the  following :  the 
necessity  of  making  instruction  univei-sal  and  of  having  it 
administered  by  the  State ;  the  need  of  making  instruction 
obligatory,  and,  in  certain  gi-ades,  gratuitous ;  the  value  of 
intellectual  culture  as  a  moral  safeguard. 

2,  The  right  of  the  State  to  self-preservation  carries  with 
it  the  right  to  ordain  the  establishment  of  schools  for  giving 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  instrnctjon.  This  constitutes 
the  first  form  of  compulsion. 

8.  When  there  is  not  a  voluntary  and  general  attendance 
on  the  schools  ordained  by  the  State,  it  may  avail  itself  of 
the  supplementary  right  to  make  attendance  obligatory. 
This   constitutes   the   second   form  of  compulsion. 

4.  Gratuity  is  the  l<^ical  sequence  to  compulsion.  If  the 
State  may  require  all  children  to  partake  of  a  certain  degree 
of  instrnction,  it  must  make  such  instruction  free. 

5.  Should  instruction  that  is  above  the  compulsory  grade 
be  free?    This  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  State 
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needs  a  certain  amount  of  the  higher  culture,  and  whethei 
this  required  amount  will  be  secured  at  the  pupils'  own  ex- 
pense. Monsieur  Compajr^  decides,  as  against  Condorcet 
(paragraph  441),  that  the  higher  grades  of  instruction 
should  not  be  gratuitous.  In  this  country  the  prevailing 
theory  is  that  the  higher  education  should  be  endowed  by 
the  State. 

6.  The  relation  of  instruction  to  morality  has  never  been 
more  justly  and  pointedly  stated  than  in  paragraph  433. 
This  is  not  only  good  sense  but  sound  philosophy.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  CONVENTION.  —  LEl'ELLETIER   SAINT-FARaEACT, 
LAKANAL,   DAUNOU. 


rooks;    itEcnER  of  mat  30,  1703;    lakanal  (iTeZ-IWi) ;    nAVNOU 
lO  (nno-lToS) ;   ins  wriTEUE  op  eiii:cation  (jult 


446.  TiiE  Convention.  —  The  Conatitnent  Assembly  nnd 
the  Lcgislntivc  Assembly  had  ilone  notliing  more  than  to 
prepare  I'cports  and  projected  decrees,  without  either  dis- 
cussing them  or  bringing  them  to  a  vote.  The  Convention 
went  so  far  as  to  vote,  l)ut  it  did  not  have  tlie  time  to  cxc- 
cntc  the  resoliitiona,  con  trad  ictoi-y  and  incoherent,  wliich  it 
was  foreed  to  adopt,  one  after  anotlicr,  by  tlic  fluctuation 
of  political  ciirronta. 

447.  SuccESsivF,  MEASimES.  —  Nothing  definite  in  the 
way  of  csetrution  issued  from  tlic  cntiiiisiastic  p.ission  which 
the  Convention  exhibited  for  Ihe  org.wi nation  of  pviniarv 
instruction.     First  lliere  was  a  triiini]ih  of  modern  ideas  in 
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the  bill  of  Lanthcnas,  the  first  article  of  which  was  adopted 
December  12,  1792  ;  and  they  appeared  again  in  the  bill  of 
8iey6s,  Dauuou,  and  Lakanal,  presented  June  26,  1793, 
and  defeated  after  an  exciting  discussion.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Girondists  was  succeeded  by  the  domination  of  the 
Montaguards^  whose  dictatorial  and  violent  spirit  is  indi- 
cated: 1.  in  the  bill  of  Lepelletier,  adopted  through  the 
support  of  Robespierre,  August  13,  1793;  2.  in  the  bill 
projected  and  presented  by  Rommc  in  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion of  public  instruction,  October  20,  1793,  and  passed  on 
the  following  day ;  3.  and  lastly  in  the  bill  of  Bouquier, 
which,  presented  December  19,  1793,  became  the  decree  of 
December  2G.  The  reaction  which  followed  resulted  in  the 
legislative  acts  by  which  the  Convention  finished  its 
educational  work.  The  bill  of  Siey^s,  Daunou,  and  Laka- 
nal  was  reconsidered,  and  November  17,  1793,  it  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  bill  of  Bouquier.  Finally,  when  the  constitution 
of  1794  was  substituted  for  the  constitution  of  1793,  a  new 
law  of  public  instruction  was  passed  on  the  report  of  Dauuou, 
October  27,  1795,  and  it  is  this  law  which  presided  over 
the  organization  of  schools  under  the  Directory. 

In  this  confusion,  this  chaos  of  bills  and  counter-bills,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  any  clew  that  is  wholly  trustworthy. 
We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  noting  the  points  that  seem 
essential.* 

Impatient  to  finish  its  business,  the  committee  on  public 

1  A  term  applied  to  the  most  pronoanced  revolationists  of  the  Conyention 
and  of  the  National  Assembly. 

3  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  character  and  plan 
of  this  work,  to  enter  into  detail  and  enumerate  all  the  decrees  and  counter- 
decrees  of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction.  To  see 
clearly  into  this  chaos  and  this  confusion,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the 
excellent  article  of  Monsieur  Guillaume  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  P^dagogie^ 
article  Conybntion. 
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instruction,  which  the  Convention  had  appointed  October  2, 
1792,  decided  to  put  aside,  for  the  present,  the  other  branches 
of  public  instruction,  and  proposed  for  immediate  action 
only  the  organization  of  primary  schools,  by  taking,  as  a 
poiut  of  departure,  the  bill  which  Condorcet  had  presented 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  report  of  Lanthenas  and 
a  proposed  decree  were  within  a  few  weeks  the  results  of 
these  deliberations ;  but  in  all  its  parts  this  result  is  scarcely 
more  than  the  reproduction  of  Condorcet's  work,  and  presents 
nothing  original.  Let  us  note,  however,  the  idea  of  as- 
sociating the  pupil  with  his  teacher  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion :  — 

"  Teachers  will  call  to  their  aid  the  pupils  whose  intelligence 
shall  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress  ;  and  they  will  thus 
be  able,  very  easily^  to  give  to  four  classes  of  pupils,  in  the 
same  session,  all  the  attention  needed  for  their  progress. 
At  the  same  time,  the  efforts  made  by  the  most  competent 
to  teach  what  they  know  to  their  schoolmates,  will  be  much 
more  instructive  to  themselves  than  the  lessons  they  receive 
from  their  masters." 

Further,  let  us  notice  title  III.  of  the  proposed  decree 
relative  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  obli- 
gatory the  use  of  the  P>ench  language,  and  to  abolish  the 
patois,  or  particular  idioms.  The  minimum  salary  of  men 
teachers  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  francs.  The  appointment 
of  teachers  was  entrusted  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  were 
to  elect  one  from  a  list  prepared  by  a  "  commission  of  edu- 
cated persons"  appointed  b}^  the  Councils-General  of  the 
communes  and  the  Directories  of  departments. 

448.  The  Bill  op  Lanthenas.  —  The  discussion  of  the  bill 
of  Lanthenas  began  on  December  12,  1792,  but  only  article 
.  first  was  carried,  and  the  bill  itself  did  not  become  a  law. 
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On  December  20,  another  member  of  the  Convention, 
Romme,  mathematician,  deputy  from  Puy-de-DOme,  read 
a  new  report  on  public  instruction. 

449.  TuE  Bill  of  Romme.  —  The  bill  of  Lanthenas 
aimed  at  only  the  first  grade  of  instruction,  but  the  report  of 
Romme  embraced  the  four  grades  of  instruction,  and  was 
but  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  Condorcet's  work. 
But  no  legislative  measure  followed  the  reading  of  his  bill, 
and  up  to  the  30th  of  May,  1793,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
to  be  noted,  as  the  educational  work  of  the  Convention,  save 
the  bill  of  Rabaud  Saint-£tienne  on  public  festivals,  and  the 
report  of  Arbogast  on  elementary  books. 

450.  National  Holidays.  —  It  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  importance  which  the  men  of  this  period  attributed 
to  the  educational  influence  of  national  holidays.  At  vari- 
ance on  so  many  points,  they  all  agree  in  thinking  that  the 
French  people  could  be  instructed  and  regenerated  simply 
by  establishing  popular  solemnities. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  institution,"  said  Robespierre,  "which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  public  educa- 
tion, —  I  mean  national  holidays." 

Daunou  also  persisted  in  considering  national  holidays  as 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  comprehensive  means  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  decree  passed  at  his  request  established 
seven  national  holidavs :  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  of  young  men,  of  husbands,  of  thanksgiving,  of 
agriculture,  of  liberty,  of  old  men. 

451.  Elementary  Books.  —  An  important  point  in  the 
pedagogy  of  the  Revolution  was  the  attention  given  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  books.  On  several  occasions 
the  Convention  put  np  for  competition  these  modest  works 
intended  to  aid  parents  or  teachers  in  their  task.    It  was  one 
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of  the  liu]>picst  thoughts  of  that  [xiriod  U>  desire  that  there 
sbouKl  bo  placed  iii  tlic  liuiida  of  parents  simple  luutliods  and 
well-afRiiiged  booka  which  might  Uiuvh  thciu  bow  to  bring  up 
their  children.  The  dilllculty  of  tbis  kiud  of  composition 
was  undenttood,  nud  so  application  vnaa  made  to  the  most 
distiuguishi'd  writers.  Ikrnatdiu  de  Saiut  I'ierrG  was  em- 
ployed to  edit  the  Elements  of  Morality. 

December  24,  I7U2,  Arbogost  bad  submitted  to  the  Cou- 
ventioQ  a  proposed  decree  in  which  it  was  said :  — 

"  It  ia  only  tbe  superior  ineu  in  a  science,  or  in  an  art, 
those  who  liavu  souudml  all  its  depths,  and  have  carried  it  to 
its  fiirthcst  limits,  who  are  capable  of  comijosing  such  ele- 
mentary treatises  as  are  desirable. " 

452.  Dkcree  ok  May  30,  1793.  —  Tbe  first  decree  of  the 
Convention  relative  to  primary  scliools  was  passed  May  30, 
17113.  But  tbis  laconic  la^v  contained  uutbing  very  new. 
Besides,  it  was  forgotten  in  tlic  storm  wbicb  on  tbe  next 
day.  May  31,  swept  away  the  Girondists,  and  gave  to  the 
Moutagnards  the  i>olitical  supremacy. 

453.  Lakanal  (17C2-1815).  — After  the  revolution  of 
May  31,  among  the  men  wlio,  in  the  committee  on  public  in- 
struction and  in  the  assembly  itself,  were  occupied  with  tbe 
cdncational  organization  of  France,  we  must  assign  tlie  first 
place  to  Lakanal  and  Daunou.  On  June  2G,  17!)3,  three 
days  after  tbe  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  Lakanal 
brouglit  to  tbe  tribune  tbe  bill  which  be  had  drawn  wp  in 
conjnnction  with  Daunou  and  Siey6s. 

Lakanal  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  remarkable  clinrsc- 
ters  of  tbe  French  Revolution.'  "  Lakanal,"  said  Marat,  to 
whom  some  one  had  denounced   bim,  "  works  too  ranch  to 

;,  by  Paul  Ugendro  (Paris,  18S2),  with  a 
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have  the  time  to  conspire."  Industrious  and  thoughtful, 
after  having  taught  philosophy  with  the  "  Doctrinaires,"  of 
whom  he  was  the  pupil,  he  became  the  first,  after  Condorcet, 
of  the  educators  of  the  Revolution.  '^  His  appearance,"  says 
Paul  Bert,  ^^  has  always  particularly  attracted  me.  It  unites 
gentleness  with  force,  energy  with  serenity.  We  feel  that 
this  austere  citizen  has  never  known  any  other  passion  than 
that  of  well-doing,  and  has  neither  desired  nor  obtained  any 
otlier  reward  than  that  of  having  done  his  duty.  He  despises 
violence  of  language,  and  hates  that  of  acts ;  and  so  we  do 
not  find  him,  under  the  Empire,  a  baron  like  Jean-Bon  Saint 
Andr6,  a  minister  like  Fouch6,  or  a  senator  like  a  whole  herd." 

454.  Daunou  (1761-1840). — At  an  early  period  in  his 
life,  Daunou  had  tauglit  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the 
Oratorians,  of  whom  he  was  a  member.  In  1789  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Enqjclop^dique^  a  plan  of  national 
education  which  was  approved  by  the  Oratory,  and  which 
he  presented  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790.  In  the 
Convention  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  instruction,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  LakanaUs  first  bill.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
Essay  on  Public  Instruction.  In  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  schools.  Under  the  Empire  he  accepted  the 
management  of  the  national  archives.  Under  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
France.  Finally,  after  1830,  we  find  him  once  more  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  giving  proof  of  unusual  energy  and 
vitalit}',  and  presenting  in  opposition  to  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  dc  Montalivet,  a  conntcr-bill,  the  principal 
aim  of  which  was  to  lodge  with  the  municipal  authorities  the 
administration  of  schools,  a  power  which  the  government 
wished  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors. 
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455.  The  Bill  of  Lakanal,  Sieyss,  and  Daunou.  — - 
These  are  tlie  principal  provisions  of  this  bill :  a  school  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants ;  separate  schools  for  girls  and 
boys ;  the  election  of  teachers  entrusted  to  a  board  of  in- 
spectors composed  of  three  members,  and  located  at  the  gov- 
ernment centre  of  each  district ;  the  general  organization  of 
methods,  regulations,  and  school  regime  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  commission  sitting  with  the  Corps  L^gislatif, 
and  placed  under  its  authority  ;  an  education  which  embraces 
the  whole  man,  at  once  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
dustrial ;  the  first  lessons  in  reading  given  to  boys  as  to  girls 
by  a  woman  teacher;  arithmetic,  geometry',  physics,  and 
morals  included  in  the  programme  of  instruction ;  visits  to 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  workshops ;  finally,  liberty  gi-anted  to 
private  initiative  to  found  schools. 

"  The  law  can  put  no  veto  on  the  right  which  all  citizens 
have  to  open  private  courses  and  schools,  free  in  all  grades 
of  instruction,  and  to  direct  them  as  shall  seem  to  them 
best."     (Art.  61.) 

This  was  pushing  liberality  rather  far. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  bill,  which  is  not  with- 
out value,  is  the  respect  shown  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  teacher.  On  public  occasions  the  schoolmaster  shall 
wear  a  medal  with  this  inscription :  He  who  instructs  is  a 
second  fcUher,  The  form  is  rather  pretentious,  but  the  sen- 
timent is  good.  Other  articles  do  not  merit  the  same  com- 
mendation, particularly  the  one  which  established  theatres  in 
each  canton,  in  which  men  and  women  would  take  part  in 
music  and  dancing. 

The  bill  of  Lakanal,  vigorously  opposed  by  a  part  of  the 
Assembly,  was  not  adopted.  Under  the  leadership  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  Convention  gave  preference  to  the  dictatorial  and 
violent  measure  of  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau. 
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456.  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau  (1760-1793). — As- 
sassinated in  1793,  Lepelletier  Saint-Fargeau  left  among 
his  papers  an  educational  bill  which  Robespierre  took  up, 
and  which  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  July  13,  1793,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  debate  opened  on  the  motion  of  Barr^re. 
A  month  later  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Convention,  but  be- 
fore being  carried  into  operation,  the  decree  was  revoked. 
The  Assembly  receded  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  reform 
in  which  some  good  intentions  could  not  atone  for  measures 
that,  on  the  whole,  were  mischievous  and  tyrannical. 

457^  His  Scheme  op  Education.  —  The  plan  of  Lepel- 
letier scarcely  deserves  the  admiration  which  Michelet  gives 
it,  who  salutes  in  this  work  the  ''^revolution  of  childhood  ^^^  and 
who  declares  that  it  is  "  admirable  in  spirit,  and  in  no  respect 
chimerical."  An  imitation  with  but  little  originality  of  the- 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  reveries  of  Plato,  the  plan 
of  Lepelletier  is  scarcely  more  than  an  historical  curiosity. 

458.  Lepelletier  and  Condorcet. — Lepelletier  accepted 
Condorcet's  plan  in  all  that  relates  to  secondary  schools^  insti^ 
tutesj  and  lycies^  that  is  to  say,  higher  primary  instruction, 
secondary  instruction,  and  superior  instruction. 

''  I  find,"  he  said,  "  in  these  three  courses  a  plan  which 
seems  to  me  wisely  conceived." 

But  Lepelletier  follows  only  his  own  fancy  in  the  concep- 
tion of  those  curious  boarding-schools,  little  barracks  for 
childhood,  in  which  he  confined  all  children  by  force,  wrest- 
ing them  from  their  parents,  and  placing  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  their  moral  training,  as  well  as  their  material 
support. 

459.  Obligatory  Attendance  in  Boarding-Schools. — 
In  education,  Lepelletier  represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jacobins.  In  order  to  make  France  republican,  he  would 
emplo}'  radical  and  absolute  measures. 
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"  Let  un  ordain,"  he  saya,  "  tliat  uU  cLildi-cu,  giik  as  wch 
as  boys,  girls  from  five  to  elcv<;u,  aud  boys  from  five  to 
twelve,  shall  be  educated  iu  commou,  at  the  expcuse  of  tiie 
State,  and  shall  receive,  for  six  or  scvou  years,  the  aame 
education. " 

111  ordtsr  that  there  may  be  complete  equality,  their  food, 
like  their  insti'uttioii,  shall  be  the  same ;  eveu  more,  their 
dress  shall  be  ideutical.  Does  Leitelictier  thou  desire,  in  his 
crazti  for  equality,  that  girls  shall  be  drussud  like  boys? 

4fi0.  The  Child  belongs  to  the  Rei-uklic.  —  The  idea 
of  Lcpellctier  is  that  the  child  is  the  [)roi>erty  of  the  State, 
a  chatt^jl  of  the  Republic,  The  State  must  make  the  child  iu 
its  Off u  image. 

"  III  our  system,"  he  says,  "  the  entire  being  of  the  child 
belongs  to  us ;  the  material  never  leaves  the  mould."  And 
he  adds,  "  Whatever  is  to  compose  the  Republic  ought  to  be 
cast  iu  the  republican  mould." 

Lepelletier  imposes  on  all  children,  girls  and  boys,  the 
same  studies,  —  reading,  writing,  numbers,  natural  morality, 
domestic  economy.  This  is  almost  the  programme  of  Con- 
dorcet.  But  be  adds  to  it  manud  labor.  All  cliildreu  shall 
bo  employed  in  working  the  soil.  If  the  college  lias  not  at 
its  disposal  enough  land  to  cultivate,  the  children  shall  be 
taken  out  ou  the  roads,  there  to  pick  up  stones  or  to  scatter 
them.  Can  we  imagine,  without  smiling,  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  our  future  advocates  and  writers  arc  to  spend 
six  years  in  traD8|>orting  material  upon  the  highways? 

461.  Ahsoi.ute  GifATurrr.  — The  colleges  in  which  Lepel- 
letier sequesters  and  quarters  all  the  children  are  to  be  abso- 
lutely free.  Three  measures  were  proiwsed  for  covering  the 
expense:  1.  tuition  [laid  by  parents  in  easy  circumstances; 
2.  the  labor  of  tlie  children ;  3.  the  balance  needed  rLiruishcd 
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by  die  State.  Bnt  ia  there  cot  just  a  little  of  the  chimerical 
ia  counting  much  on  the  work  of  children  of  that  age? 

462.  The  Rights  of  tub  Fauilt.  —  LepetletJer  takes 
liut  little  account  of  the  rights  of  the  family.  However, 
notice  must  be  taken  of  that  idea  which  Robespierre  ttionght 
"  sublime,"  —  the  creation,  at  each  college,  of  a  couucit  of 
licads  of  families,  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  teachers 
and  their  children. 

4C3.  Saint-Just.  —  Saint-.IiiBt,  in  hia  InstiHUions  ripub- 
Ikaines,  maintains  opinions  analogous  to  those  of  Lepelletier. 
He  admits  that  the  child  belongs  to  bis  mother  till  the  age  of 
five ;  but  from  the  age  of  five  till  dc.tth  be  belongs  to  the 
Rciiwblic-  Till  the  age  of  sixtcon  hoys  are  fed  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  It  is  true  tliat  tlieir  food  is  not  expen- 
sive. It  is  composed  of  grapes,  frnit,  vegetables,  milk-diet, 
bread,  and  water.  Their  dress  is  of  cotton  in  all  seasons. 
However,  Saint-Just  did  not  subject  girls  to  the  same  regime. 
More  liberal  on  this  point  than  Lci)clletier,  be  would  have 
them  brought  up  at  home. 

404,  The  Romme  Law  (Oct.  30,  1793).  — Romme  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  on  public 
instruction.  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  bill  which 
the  Convention  passed  in  October,  1793,  tlic  principal  articles 
of  which  were  conceived  as  follows :  — 

"  Art.  1.  There  are  primary  schools  distributed  tlirough- 
out  tlie  Republic  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

"  Art.  2,  In  these  schools  children  receive  their  earliest 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  the  Iwst  adapted 
to  develop  in  them  republican  manners,  love  of  country,  and 
taste  for  labor. 

"  Art.  3.  Tbey  Icam  to  speak,  read,  and  write  tlie  French 
langu^c. 
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"  They  are  taught  the  acta  of  virtue  which  most  boDor  free 
men,  and  particularly  the  acts  of  the  French  Revolution  most 
fit  to  give  them  elevation  of  Boul,  and  to  make  tliem  worthy 
of  liberty  and  equality. 

"  They  acquire  some  notions  of  the  geography  of  France. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  man  and 
the  citizen  is  brought  within  their  comprehension  through 
examples  and  their  own  experience. 

*'  They  are  given  the  first  notions  of  the  natural  objects 
that  surround  them,  and  of  the  natural  action  of  the 
elements. 

"  They  have  practice  in  the  use  of  numbers,  of  the  com- 
pass, the  level,  weights  and  measures,  the  lever,  the  pulley, 
and  in  the  measurement  of  time. 

"  They  are  often  allowed  to  witness  what  is  done  in  the 
fields  and  in  workshops;  and  thoy  take  part  in  these  em- 
ployments as  far  as  their  age  permits." 

But  the  bill  of  Romme  was  not  put  in  operation.  The 
Convention  presently  decided  on  a  revision  of  the  decree  it 
had  passed,  and  the  bill  of  Bouquier  was  substituted  for  the 
bill  of  Romme. 

465.  The  Bouquier  Law  (Dec.  19,  1793). — Bouquier 
was  a  man  of  letters,  deputy  from  Doiilogiic,  and  belonged 
to  the  Jacobinic  party.     He  spoke  of  his  bill  as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  a  simple  and  natural  scheme,  and  one  easy  to  exe- 
cute ;  a  plan  which  forever  proscribes  all  idea  of  an  academic 
body,  of  a  scientific  society,  of  an  educational  hierarchy  ;  a 
plan,  finally,  whose  bases  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitution, liberty,  equality,  and  simplicity." 

The  Bouquier  bill  was  adopted  December  19,  and  remained 
In  force  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Lakanal  law. 

Tbeee  are  its  principal  provisions:  — 
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"  The  right  to  teacb  is  opea  to  all."  '*  CitizeoB,  men  and 
women,  who  would  use  the  liberty  to  teach,  shall  be  required 
to  produce  a  certificate  of  citizenship  and  good  morals,  aud 
to  fulfill  certain  formalities."  "  They  shall  be  designated  as 
inatituleurs  and  histitutiices."  They  shall  be  placed  "  under 
tlie  immediate  enpervision  of  the  municipality,  of  parents, 
ami  of  all  the  citizens."  "  They  are  forbidden  to  teach  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  republican  morality."  On 
tlie  otiier  hand,  i>arents  are  required  to  send  their  children  to 
tlie  primary  schools.  Parents  who  do  not  obey  this  order 
are  sentenced,  for  the  firat  offence,  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  a 
fourth  of  their  school  tax.  In  case  of  a  second  offence,  the 
fine  is  to  be  doubled  and  the  children  to  be  suspended  for  ten 
years  from  tlieir  rights  as  citizens.  Finally,  young  people 
who,  on  leaving  the  primary  schools,  "  do  not  busy  them- 
selves with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  shall  be  required  to 
leani  a  trade  useful  to  society." 

Enforced  school  attendance,  and  what  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing,  the  obligation  of  citizens  to  work,  were  time  estab- 
lished by  the  liotiquier  law. 

Let  na  add  that  the  author  of  this  bill,  which,  like  so  many 
others,  was  not  executed,  had  strange  notions  on  the  sciences 
and  on  instruction. 

"  The  siwculative  sciences,"  he  says,  "  detach  from  society 
the  individnals  who  cultivate  them.  .  .  .  Free  nations  have 
no  need  of  siwculative  scholars,  whose  minds  are  constantly 
travelling  over  desert  paths." 

Hence,  no  scientific  instruction.  The  real  schools,  "the 
noblest,  the  most  useful,  the  most  simple,  are  the  meetings 
of  committees.  The  Revolution,  in  establishing  national 
holidays,  in  creating  popular  associations  and  clubs,  has 
placed  in  all  quarters  Inexhaustible  sources  of  instruction. 
Then  let  us  not  go  and  substitute  for  this  organization,  ae 
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einiple  and  sublime  na  the  people  that  creates  it,  nn  artJAcial 
oi^anizatJon,  based  on  academic  statutes  which  should  no 
longer  infect  a  regenerated  nation." 

466.  The  Lakanal  Law  {Nov.  17,  1794).— There  stiil 
remained  somctliiiig  of  the  spirit  of  Lepelleticr  in  the  Boiiqiiier 
law,  tliough  tJic  idea  of  an  education  in  common  hod  been 
abandoned ;  but  the  Lakanal  law  openly  breaks  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  Robespierre  and  his  friends. 

The  law  which  was  passed  November  17,  1794,  upon  the 
rci>ort  of  Lakanal,  reproduced  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  principal 
provisions  the  original  bill  whicli  the  influence  of  liobespierre 
bad  defeated. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  in.stmction  contained 

The  instructor  shall  teach :  — 

"  1.  Rending  and  writing;  2.  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  constitution ;  3.  elementary  lessons 
on  republican  morals;  4.  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage botli  spoken  and  written ;  5.  the  rules  of  simple  cal- 
culation and  of  surveying;  G.  lessons  on  the  principal 
phenomena  and  the  most  common  productions  of  nature ; 
there  shall  be  taught  a  collection  of  heroic  actions  and  songs 
of  triumph," 

At  the  same  tJmc  the  bill  required  that  the  schools  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for 
tlie  boys,  and  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each 
tliousand  inhabitants.  The  teachers,  nominated  by  the  people 
.lud  confirmed  l)y  a  jury  of  instruction,  are  to  receive  salaries 
aa  follows  :  men,  twelve  hundred  francs ;  women,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

407.  PEiiAoor.ifAr.  Metiioiis. — Lakanal  h.id  given  much 
thouglit  to  pedagogical  methods.  Tt  is  the  interior  of  the 
Bcbooi,  not  Jess  than  its  exterior  organization,  that  preoc- 
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copied  his  generous  spirit.  Liko  tho  most  of  his  contcm* 
poraries,  a  partisan  of  Coudillac's  doctrine,  he  believed  that 
the  idea  could  iiot  reacli  the  uadcrstaudiug  except  through 
the  mediatiou  of  the  senses.  Conseqitcutly,  he  recomiueuded 
the  method  wliicU  consists  "  in  first  appealing  to  the  eyes  of 
pupils,  ...  in  creating  tho  understanding  tlirough  the  senses, 
.  .  .  iu  developing  morals  ont  of  tliu  sensibility,  just  oa  un- 
derstanding out  of  sensation."  This  is  an  excellent  method 
if  we  add  to  it  a  corrective,  if  we  do  not  forget  to  excite  the 
iDtelligenee  itself,  and  to  make  au  appeal  to  the  interior  forces 
of  the  soul. 

4G8.  Elementary  Books.  —  A  few  other  quotations  will 
suffice  to  prove  with  what  acutencss  of  pedagt^ic  sense 
Lakanal  was  endowed.'  Very  much  interested  in  the  com- 
position of  works  for  popular  inetruction,  he  sharply  distinr 
guished  the  elementary  hook,  which  brings  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  children,  from  the  abridgment,  which  docs  no 
more  than  condense  a  long  work.  "  The  abridged,"  he  said, 
"  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  elementary."  No  one  has  better 
comprehended  than  he  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  treatise  on 
morals  for  the  use  of  children  :  — 

"  It  requires  special  genius.  Simplicitj' in  form  and  art- 
less grace  should  there  be  mingled  with  accuracy  of  ideas ; 
the  art  of  reasoning  ought  never  to  be  separated  from  that 
of  interesting  the  imagination ;  such  a  work  should  be  con- 
ceived by  a  profound  logician  and  executed  by  a  man  of 
feeling.  Tliere  shouI<l  be  found  in  it,  so  to  speak,  the  ana- 
lytical mind  of  Condillac  and  the  soul  of  F(;nelon." 

469.  Geographt.  —  Lakanal  has  defined  with  the  same 
exactness  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of 
get^raphy,  "Firat  let  there  be  shown,"  he  says,  "in 
D  eicelleut 
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every  echool,  t)ie  plan  of  the  commune  in  which  it  is  aituated, 
and  then  let  the  children  eee  a  map  of  the  canton  of  which 
the  commune  forms  a  part ;  then  a  map  of  the  department, 
and  then  a.  map  of  France ;  after  which  will  come  the  map 
of  Europe  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  lastly  a  map 
of  the  world.' 

470.  Letters  AND  Sciences.  —  More  just  than  Condorcet, 
Lakanal  did  not  wish  scientific  culture  to  do  prejudice  to 
literai-y  culture :  — 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  neglected  the  belles-lettres, 
and  some  men  who  wish  to  bo  considered  profound  regard 
this  study  as  useless.  It  is  letters,  however,  which  open 
the  intelligence  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  heart  to 
impressions  of  seatiment.  They  substitute  morality  for 
interest,  give  pupils  polish,  exercise  their  judgment,  make 
them  more  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time  more  obedient  to 
the  laws,  more  capable  of  grand  virtues." 

471.  NECESsnr  OF  Normal  Schools.  —  Lakannl's  highest 
title  to  glory  is  that  he  has  associated  his  name  with  the 
foundation  of  normal  schools.  The  idea  of  establishing 
pedagogical  seminaries  was  Dot  absolutely  new,  A  numbcr 
of  the  friends  of  instruction,  both  in  the  soveuteentli  and  iu 
the  eighteenth  century,'  had  seen  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
open   schools,   If   good    teaehci-s   had    not  been   previously 

1  If  the  conaensua  ol  philosophic  opinion  is  tnxBtworthy,  there  is  do  basia 
whatever  in  psychology  tor  this  sequence.  On  Che  almost  aailorm  testi- 
mony o(  psychologisla,  the  organic  menta!  sequence  Is  from  agGfegates  to 
parts;  so  that  it  the  method  ol  prctte station  Is  to  bo  In  harmony  with  the 
or|!aDlc  mode  of  the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  follows: 
the  globe;  the  eastern  continent;  Europe;  France;  the  department;  the 
canton;  the  commnne.  On  the  mental  sequence,  see  Hamilton's  Leclvree, 
Tol.  I.  pp.  69,  70,  3B8,  371,  46ft.  4ie.  600,  603,  603.    (P.) 

9  Dumonstler,  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  161D,  La  Salle,  and  Iq 
the  elgbteeatb  century,  the  k)M  Coiutaloo. 
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trained ;  bat  tlie  CoaventioD  has  the  honor  of  having  for  the 
first  time  given  practical  effect  to  this  vague  aspiration. 

Decreed  June  2,  1793,  the  foundation  of  normal  schools 
was  the  object  of  n  report  by  Lakanal  on  October  2G,  179i. 
lu  a  style  which  waa  inferior  to  hia  ideas,  and  which  would 
have  been  more  effective  had  it  been  simpler,  Lakanal  seta 
forth  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  teachers  themselves  be- 
fore sending  tlicm  to  teach  their  pupils  :  — 

"Are  there  in  France,  are  there  in  Europe,  are  there  in 
the  whole  world,  two  or  three  hundred  men  (and  we  need 
more  than  this  number)  competent  to  teach  the  useful  arta 
and  the  necessary  branches  of  knowledge,  according  to 
methods  which  make  minds  more  acute,  and  trutlis  more 
clear, — metliods  which,  while  teaching  you  to  know  one 
tiling,  teach  you  to  reason  upon  all  things?  No,  that  numbei 
of  men,  however  small  it  may  appear,  exists  nowhere  on  the 
earth.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  they  be  trained.  In  being 
the  first  to  decree  normal  schools,  you  have  resolved  to  create 
in  advance  a  very  large  number  of  teachers,  capable  of  be- 
ing the  executors  of  n  plan  whose  purpose  is  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  human  understanding,  in  a  republic  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  men,  all  of  whom  democracy  renders  eqnal." 

The  term  normal  schools  (from  the  Latin  word  norma,  a 
rule)  was  not  less  new  than  the  thing.  Lakanal  explains 
that  it  was  designed  by  thia  expression  to  characterize  with 
exactness  the  schools  which  were  to  be  the  type  and  the 
standard  of  all  the  others. 

472.  The  Normal  School  of  Paris.  —  To  accomplish 
his  purpose,  Lakanal  proposed  to  assemble  at  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  eminent  masters,  such  as  L^range,  Bertbol- 
let,  and  Dauhenton,  a  considerable  number  of  young  raen, 
called  from  all  quarters  of  the  Republic,  and  designated  "by 
their  talents  as  by  their  state  ot  c\\.\iftQ&V\^."    "Wui  \Ba^«» 
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of  tliis  great  normiJ  seliool  were  to  give  their  pupils  "  lessona 
on  the  art  of  teaoLiiig  inornlB,  .  .  .  aud  t4.-nch  tliem  to  apply 
to  the  t«ac]iiug  of  reading  and  writing,  of  the  Rret  elcmeuts 
of  cnlciilntion,  of  practical  geometry,  of  histor}'  and  of 
l'"i-eiich  grammar,  tlie  methods  outlined  in  the  elementary 
couraee  a{I(t|ited  by  tlie  National  Convention  and  pul>lished 
liy  its  ordi^i'S."  Once  instructed  "  in  the  ai-t  of  tcacliing 
hnman  knowledge,"  tlic  pupils  of  the  Normal  .School  of  Paris 
were  to  go  and  repeat  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  the  "  grand 
lectures"  they  had  liean:!,  and  there  form  the  nncleus  of  pro- 
viucial  normal  schools.  Aud  thus,  says  Laknnal  with  exag- 
geration, "  that  fountain  of  enlightenment,  ao  pure  and  eo 
ahuudant,  since  it  will  proceed  from  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Kepublic  of  every  class,  poured  out  from  reservoir  to  reser- 
voir, will  diffuse  itself  from  place  to  place  throughout  all 
France,  without  losing  anything  of  its  purity  in  its  course." 
October  30,  1794,  the  Convention  adopted  the  proposals 
of  Lnkanal.  The  Normal  School  opened  January  20,  17SI5. 
Its  organization  was  defective  and  impraeti cable.  First,  there 
were  too  many  pupils,  —  four  hundred  young  men  admitted 
withont  competitive  tests,  and  abandoned  to  themselves  in 
Paris;  professors  who  were  doubtless  ilUistrious,  but  wlioae 
literary  Uilent  or  scientific  genius  did  not  perhaps  adapt  itself 
sufficiently  to  the  needs  of  a  normtl  co  rsc  of  nstruct  on  i  I 
of  a  practical  pedagogy ;  loeti  res  s  (He  t  in  nu  I  er 
which  lasted  for  only  four  montl  s  a  1  wl  1  on  tl  e  ttst 
mony  of  Daunou,  "  were  directe  I  rati  er  towar  Is  the  1  ghts 
of  science  than  towards  the  art  of  Xei  1  ng  Tl  us  tl  e 

experiment,  which  terminated  Miy  T,  1  ,11  not  fulfill 
the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  it :  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing provincial  normal  schools  was  not  carried  out.  But  no 
matter ;  a  memorable  example  had  been  given,  and  the  fruit- 
ful principle  of  the  estalilishmcnt  of  normal  schools  had  made 
a  start  in  actual  practice. 
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473.  Central  Schools.  —  The  central  sckooln,  designed 
to  replace  tlie  colleges  of  sucouiUiry  iiisti'uctiou,  were  Cbtiib- 
lisLed  by  decree  of  February  25,  ITtlo,  ou  tlie  leiKirt  of 
Lakantil.  Dauuoii  modified  tbem  iu  the  law  of  October  25, 
171*5.  They  conttiiiied,  without  gre.it  success,  till  the  law  of 
May  1,  1802,  which  suppressed  them. 

474.  Defects  of  tiie  Centkai,  Sciioiils.  —  Tlic  Central 
Schools  of  Lakanal  reHcniblcd,  tniit  for  trnit,  tlie  Institutes 
of  Coudorcet.  And  it  must  Iw  confcasiud  that  hei-e  tlie  imi- 
tation is  nut  happy.  I^kaual  lu.ode  the  mistake  of  buirow- 
ing  froDi  Condorcet  the  plan  of  these  [worly  defined  establish- 
ineiits,  in  which  the  instruction  w.is  on  too  vast  a  scale,  and 
tlie  programmes  too  crowded,  where  the  pnpil,  it  seems,  was 
to  learn  to  discuss  rie  owiiii  re  scibili.  Condorcet  went  so  far 
as  to  introduce  into  his  lustitntcs  a  course  of  lectures  ou  mid- 
wifery !  Tlie  Central  Schools,  in  which  the  instruction  was 
a  medley  of  studies  indiscreetly  jiresentfd  to  an  overdriven 
auditory,  do  honor  iieitlier  to  the  Convention  that  orgnni^icd 
them,  nor  to  Condorcet  who  had  traced  the  first  sketch  of 

475.  Positive  ano  Practical  SrmiT.  —  However,  there 
was  something  correct  in  the  idea  which  presided  over  tlie 
foundatioD  of  the  Central  [Schools.  We  find  this  expressed  in 
tlie  Ensajfs  oit  Instructiun,  by  the  uatlieiuaticlan,  Lucroix.' 
Lncroix  calls  attcution  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  progress  of  the 
sciences  and  tlie  necessity  of  learning  a  gi-eat  number  of  new 
things,  impose  on  tlic  educator  the  obligation  to  take  some 
account  of  space ;  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  clipping  the 
wings  of  studies  which,  like  Latin,  had  thus  far  been  the 
unique  and  exclusive  object  of  instruction. 

1  Essals  BUT  I'cu^lgDcmcut.    Paris,  IHOS. 
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Ill  the  Ceotral  Schools,  in  fact,  the  classical  langnagea 
held  only  the  second  place.     Not  only  were  the  mathematical 

sciences,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge  from  which  the 
pnpil  can  derive  the  most  immediate  profit,  associated  with  the 
classics,  but  the  preference  was  given  to  tbem.  In  the  miDds 
of  those  who  organized  these  schools,  the  positive  and  prac- 
tical idea  of  success  in  life  was  substituted  for  the  speculative 
and  disinterested  idea  of  mental  development  for  its  own  sake. 
In  reality,  these  two  ideas  ought  to  complete  each  other, 
and  not  to  exclude  each  other.  The  ideal  of  education  con- 
sists in  finding  a  system  which  welcomes  both.  But  iu  the 
Central  Schools  the  first  point  of  view  absorbed  the  second. 
These  establishments  resembled  the  industrial  schools  of  our 
day,  but  with  this  particular  defect,  that  there  was  a  deter- 
mination to  include  everytliing  in  them,  and  to  give  a  place 
to  new  studies  without  wholly  sacrificing  the  old.  Let  there 
be  created  colleges  of  practical  and  special  instruction ;  noth- 
ing can  be  better,  for  provision  would  thus  be  made  for  the 
needs  of  modern  society.  But  let  no  one  force  literary  studies 
and  the  industrial  arts  to  live  together  under  the  samo  roof. 

476.  Great  Foundations  of  the  Comvention,  —  In  the 
first  years  of  its  existence,  the  Convention  had  given  its  at- 
tention only  to  primary  schools.  It  seemed  as  though  teach- 
ing the  illiterate  to  read  was  the  One  need  of  society.  In  the 
end  the  Convention  rose  above  these  narrow  and  exclusive 
views,  and  turned  its  attention  towards  secondary  instrOction 
and  towards  superior  instruction.  It  is  particularly  by  tlie 
establishment  of  several  special  schools  for  superior  instruc- 
tion that  the  Convention  gave  proof  of  Its  versatility  and 
intelligence. 

In  quick  succession  it  decreed  and  founded  the  Polytechnic 
School,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works 
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(March  11,  1794)  ;  the  Normal  School  (October  30, 1794)  ;* 
the  School  of  Mars  (June  1,  1794)  ;  the  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Trades  (September  29,  1794).  The  next  year  it  organ- 
ized the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  and  finally  the  National  Insti- 
tute. What  a  magnificent  effort  to  repair  the  ruins  which 
anarchy  had  made,  or  to  supply  the  omissions  which  the  old 
regime  had  patiently  suffered !  Of  these  multiplied  creations 
the  greater  number  remain  and  still  flourish. 

477.  Law  of  October  27,  1795.  —  Those  who  ask  us  to 
see  in  the  decree  of  October  27,  1795,  "  the  capital  work  of 
the  Convention  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  the  synthesis  of 
all  its  previous  labors'  and  proposals,  the  most  serious  effort 
of  the  Revolution,"  ^  evidently  put  forward  a  paradox.  La- 
kanal  and  his  friends  would  certainly  have  disavowed  a  law 
which  cancels  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  the  grand  revo- 
lutionary principles  in  the  matter  of  education,  —  the  gratu- 
ity, the  obligation,  and  the  universality  of  instruction. 

The  destinies  of  public  instruction  are  allied  to  the  fate  of 
constitutions.  To  changes  of  policy  there  correspond,  by  an 
inevitable  recoil,  analogous  changes  in  the  organization  of  in- 
struction. Out  of  the  slightly  retrograde  constitution  of  1793 
there  issued  the  educational  legislation  of  1794,  of  which  it 
could  be  said  that  ^'  the  spirit  of  reaction  made  itself  pain- 
fully felt  in  it." 

Daunou,  who  was  the  principal  author  of  it,  doubtless  had 
high  competence  in  questions  of  public  instruction  ;  but  with 
a  secret  connivance  of  his  own  temperament  he  yielded  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  times.  He  voluntarily  condescended  to 
the  timidities  of  a  senile  and  worn-out  Assembly,  which, 
having  become  impovenshed  by  a  series  of  suicides,  had 
scarcely  any  superior  minds  left  within  it. 

1  Albert  Duruy,  op,  cit.  p.  137. 
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478.  Insufficiency  op  Daunou's  Scheme.  —  Nothiag 
could  be  more  dcf(;<:tive  tLan  Dauoou's  plan.  The  aumber 
of  primary  schools  was  reduced,  it  is  do  longer  jwoijosed 
to  proportioD  them  to  the  population.  Duituou  goes  back  to 
the  cantonal  schools  of  Talleyiaud:  "There  shall  be  estab- 
lished iu  each  canton  of  tlie  liepubtic  one  or  more  primary 
schools."  Wc  arc  far  from  C'ondon-ct,  who  rwiuircrt  a  school 
for  each  group  of  four  hundred  souls,  aud  from  I^kanal,  who 
demanded  one  for  each  tlionsnud  inhabitnnte.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  teachers  no  longer  receive  a  salary  from  the  State. 
The  State  merely  assures  to  tliem  a  place  for  a  class-room 
and  l<Hlging,  and  also  a  garileii !  "  There  shall  likewise  be  f  ur- 
uislied  the  teacher  tlic  gaiilcn  wliieli  hapjieus  to  lie  near  these 
premises."  There  is  no  other  i-eniinieifitiou  save  the  annual 
tuition  paid  liy  each  pupil  tu  the  teacher.  At  the  same  stroke 
the  teacher  was  made  the  hireliug  of  bis  pupils,  and  gmtuity 
of  iustnietion  was  aljolisbe<l.  Only  ttie  indigent  pupils,  h 
fourth  of  the  whole  nunilier,  could  be  oxemiited  by  the  muni- 
cipal administration  from  tlie  payment  of  hcIiooI  fees.  Finally, 
the  programme  of  studies  was  reduced  to  the  humblest  pro* 
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tton  in  cose  lie  had  do  pupils  to  itijtruct,  gnarantecd  him  the 
right  to  cultivate  !i  garden,  if,  indeed,  there  should  be  one  in 
tlie  ueighboriiood  of  tlic  scliool !  Had  tbe  law  of  17!)5  bean 
in  fact  tlie  c<hicational  will  of  the  Convention,  is  it  not  ti'ue^ 
at  least,  that  it  is  aft«r  tlie  manner  of  those  wills  extorted  by 
nndue  means,  where  a  man  by  his  final  bequests  recalls  hia 
former  acts,  and  proves  liiniself  faithless  to  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  life  ? 

No,  it  is  not  ti-om  Daunou,  but  from  Talleyrand,  from 
Condorcet,  and  from  Lakanal  that  we  mnst  seek  the  real 
educational  tliought  of  the  Revolution.  Doubtless  the  meas- 
ure of  Uaunou  had  over  all  previous  measures  the  advan- 
tages of  being  applied,  aud  of  not  i-emaining  a  dead  letter ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  early  Revolutionists  should  not  be  belit- 
tled by  the  fact  that  circurastanceB  arrested  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  and  that  a  century  was  necessary  ia  order  that 
society  might  attain  tbe  ideal  which  they  had  conceived. 
They  were  tlie  first  to  proclaim  the  right  and  tbe  dnty  of  each 
citizen  to  be  instructed  and  enlightened.  We  are  ceaselessly 
ut^ed  to  admire  the  past  and  to  respect  the  work  of  onr 
fatlicrs.  We  do  not  in  tbe  least  object  to  this,  but  the  Rev- 
olution iteclf  also  forms  a  part  of  that  past,  and  we  regret 
tiiat  the  men  who  so  elo(]Uently  preach  the  worship  of  tradi- 
tions and  respect  for  ancestors,  are  precisely  those  who  the 
most  harshly  disparage  tlie  efforts  of  the  Revolution. 

[47i).  Analytical  Sitmmauy.  —  1 .  Tlic  educational  legis- 
lation of  tlie  French  Revolution,  apparently  so  inconsiderate, 
so  vacillating,  and  so  fniitless,  betrays  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  a  nation  in  peril,  that  the  only  constitutional  means  of  re- 
generation is  universal  instruction,  intellectual  and  moral. 

2.  Out  of  the  same  instinct  grew  the  conception  that  the 
startjug-point  in  educational  reform  is  the  instruction  and 
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inspirntioQ  of  the  teaching  body.     The  Dormal  school  lies  at 
the  very  boeie  of  national  safety  and  prosperity. 

3.  The  immediate  fruitleeeness  of  the  educational  legiela- 
tioii  of  the  Revolution,  is  another  illustration  of  the  general 
fact  that  no  reform  is  operative,  which  in  any  considerable 
deg.-ee  antedates  tfae  existing  state  of  public  opinion.  Could 
there  be  a  revelation  of  tfae  ideal  education,  human  society 
could  grow  into  it  only  by  slow  and  almost  insensible  degrees. 
While  there  can  be  rational  growth  only  through  some  degree 
of  anticipation,  it  is  perhaps  best  ttiat  educators  have  only 
that  prevision  which  is  provisioDal.] 
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480.  German  Pedaoogt.  —  For  two  centaries  Germany 
has  been  the  classical  land  of  pedagogy ;  and  to  render  an 
account  of  all  the  efforts  put  forth  in  that  country  in  the 
domain  of  education  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  several 
volumes. 

From  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  Dittes, 
^*  a  change  for  the  better  takes  place.  Ideas  become  facts. 
The  importance  of  education  is  more  and  more  recognized  ; 
pedagogy  shakes  off  the  ancient  dust  of  the  school  and  in- 
terests itself  in  actual  life ;  it  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  a 
collateral  function  of  the  Church,  but  begins  to  become  nn 
Independent  art  and  science.  A  few  theologians  will  still 
render  it  important  service,  but  in  general  they  will  do  this 
outside  the  Church,  and  often  in  opposition  to  it' 
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'  '^  Philanthropists,  of  whom  Basedow  is 

represeutative. 

481.    The  Pietists  and  Francke  (166 
played  nearly  the  same  part  in  Germany 
France.    He  founded  two  establishments 
gwjium  and  the  Orphan  Asylum^  which, 
more  than  two  thousand  pupils.     He  beh 
Pietists,  Lutherans  who  professed  an  aui 
in  conformity  with  tlie  principles  of  hit 
made  piety  the  supreme  end  of  education. 

That  which  distinguishes  and  commen 
talent  for  organization.  He  was  right  in 
teution  to  the  material  condition  of  sch( 
supplies  of  apparatus.  The  Paidagogium  t\ 
in  comfortable  quarters,  and  there  wen 
botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  hi 
paratus,  a  chemical  and  an  anatomical  lab 
for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  glass. 

After  him  his  disciples,  Niemeyer,  Se 
continued  his  work,  and,  in  certain  root 
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founded  at  Dessau  a  school  which  received  the  praise  of  the 
philosopher  Kant,  and  of  the  clergyman  Olwriiu.  He  (tcslg- 
natcd  it  by  a  name  which  reflects  his  humanitarian  iotCDtloDs, 
the  I'hilaiahropinum.  In  the  metlioda  which  he  employed  in 
it  he  seems  always  to  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  excjamn- 
tioii  of  Rousseau:  "Things,  things!  Too  many  words  I" 
The  intuitive  method,  or  tliat  of  teaching  by  su/hl,  was  prac- 
tised in  the  school  of  Dessau. 

The  principal  work  of  Basedow,  his  Elementary  Book,  is 
Bcarccly  more  than  the  Orbis  Piclus  of  Comcnius  recon- 
Ntructed  according  to  the  principles  of  Itoussenu.  At  Dessau, 
the  pretence  was  made  of  teaching  a  language  in  six  montlis. 
"Our  methods,"  says  Basedow,  "make  studios  only  one - 
third  as  long  and  thrice  as  agreeable."  An  abuse  was  ma<le 
of  mechanical  exercises.  The  children,  at  the  command  of 
the  master:  TmUamini sartorem,  —  Imitomtni  svtoreni,  —  all 
began  to  imibite  the  motions  of  a  tailor  who  is  sewing,  or  of 
a  shoemaker  wlio  is  using  his  awl.  Graver  still,  llnsedow 
made  such  an  abuse  of  ohjcH  IcsHons  as  to  rejirescnt  to  chil- 
dren certain  scenes  within  the  sick -eh  ami  rer,  for  the  pin-- 
posc  of  teaching  them  their  duties  and  obligations  to  theii' 
mothers.* 

483.  Scnooi.s  FOR  the  People.  —  Great  efforts  were  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  tlio  Catholic,  as  well  as  in  the 
Prol«stant  countries  of  Germany,  towards  the  deveUipmeiil. 
of  |K>pular  instruction.  Maria  Thercsaand  Frederick  II.  con- 
sidered public  instruction  as  an  affair  of  the  State.  IVivato 
enterprise  was  added  to  the  efforts  of  the  government.  In 
Prussia,  a  nobleman,  Rocliow   (1734-180.')),  founded  village 

I  Besliips  Biwrfow,  tliere  nhmilil  lie  mentionoil 
have  bfwnme  nnieil  In  Gormnny  luiitcr  the  nami 
Dion  (ITU-lBll)  BDdCampe  (1T4G-1818). 
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PI  lie  school,  especially  the  village  school, 

condition. 

"  Almost  everywhere,"  says  Dittes,  " 
as  teachers,  domestics,  corrupt  artisans, 
degraded  students,  and,  in  general,  pen 
morality  and  education.      Their  pay  w 
authority  slight.     Attendance  at  school, 
ular,  was  almost  everywhere  entirely  sus 
Many  villages  had  no  school,  and  scarce! 
school  attended  by  all  the  children.    In  n 
of  the  children,  especially  tlie  girls,  wer 
struction.     The  people,  especially  the  ] 
j  the  school  as  a  burden.     The  clergy,  it 

garded  themselves  as  the  proprietors  ol 
the  whole  they  did  but  very  little  for  it,  a 
progress.  The  nobility  was  but  little  fa 
to  intellectual  culture  for  the  people.  . 
mained  mechanical  and  the  discipline  n 
that  a  Suabian  schoolmaster,  who  died  ii 
during  his  experience  in  teaching  911,5 
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484.  Pestalozzi  (174G-1827).  — Iu  Switzerland,  the  8i^ 
untion  of  primary  iustruction  waa  eearccly  better.  The 
teacLers  were  gathered  up  at  hazard ;  their  pay  was  wretched ; 
in  general  they  had  no  lodgings  of  their  own,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  for  domestic  service  among  the 
well-off  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  in  order  to  find  food  and 
lodging  among  them.  A  mean  spirit  of  caste  still  dominated 
instruction,  and  the  poor  remained  sunk  in  ignorance. 

It  waa  in  the  very  midst  of  this  wretched  and  unpropitious 
state  of  atFiiirs  that  tliei-e  appeared,  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  ccntuiy,  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  educators, 
a  man  who,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  exempt  from  faults, 
whose  mind  bad  deficicncicB  and  weakuesses,  and  whom  we 
have  no  intention  of  shielding  from  criticism,  by  covering 
bim  with  the  praises  of  a  superstitious  admiration  ;  but  who 
is  pre-eminently  great  by  reason  of  his  unquenchable  love  for 
the  peo|)le,  bis  ardent  self-sacriUce,  and  his  pedagogic  instinct. 
During  the  eighty  years  of  his  troubled  life,  Pestalozzi  never 
ceased  to  work  for  children,  and  to  devote  himself  to  their 
instruction.  War  or  the  ill-will  of  his  countrymen  destroyed 
bis  schools  to  no  purpose.  Without  ever  despairing,  he 
straightway  rebuilt  them  farther  away,  sometimes  succeed- 
ing, through  tlie  gift  of  ardent  speech,  wliich  never  deserted 
bim,  in  communicating  the  inspiration  to  those  about  him; 
gathering  up  in  all  places  orplians  and  vagabonds,  like  a  kid- 
napper of  a  now  species  ;  fotgetting  that  he  was  poor,  when 
he  saw  an  occasion  to  be  ciiaritable,  and  that  he  was  ill,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  ;  and,  finally,  pursuing  with  an  un- 
conquerable energy,  through  hindrances  and  obstacles  of 
everj'  description,  his  educational  apostleship.  "  It  is  death 
or  success  !  "  he  wrote.  "  My  zeal  to  accomplish  the  dream 
of  my  life  would  have  carried  me  through  air  or  through  fire, 
no  matter  how,  to  the  highest  peak  of  the  Alps ! " 
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485.  The  Education  of  Pestalozzi.  —  The  life  of  Pes- 
talozzi  is  intimately  related  to  liia  eilucatioDol  work.  To 
comprcLuud  tbc  educator,  it  is  first  uccessory  to  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  mao. 

Bora  at  Zurich  in  1746,  Pestalozzi  died  at  Brugg  in  Argo- 
Tia  in  1827.  This  uufortunatc  great  man  always  felt  the 
effects  of  the  sentimental  and  unpractical  education  given 
him  hy  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children 
in  1761.  Ho  early  formed  the  habit  of  feeling  and  of  being 
touched  with  emotion,  rather  than  of  reasoning  and  of  reflect- 
ing. The  laughing-stock  of  his  companions,  who  made  si>ort 
of  his  awkwardness,  the  little  scholar  of  Zurich  accustomed 
himself  to  live  alone  and  to  become  a  dreamer.  Later, 
towards  17C0,  the  student  of  the  academy  (listinguished  him- 
self hy  his  political  enthusiasm  and  his  revolutionary  daring. 
At  that  early  period  he  had  coneeiveil  a  profound  feeling  for 
the  miseries  and  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  he  already  pro- 
posed  as  the  |)urpose  of  his  life  the  healing  of  the  diseases  of 
society.  At  the  same  time  there  was  ilcvcloiKid  in  him  an 
irresisttlde  taste  for  a  simple,  frugal,  and  almost  ascetic  life. 
To  i-estrain  his  desires  had  become  tlie  essential  rule  of  his 
conduct,  and,  to  put  it  in  practice,  he  forced  himself  to  sleejr 
on  a  plank,  and  to  sulisist  ou  bread  and  vegetables.  Lifi:  in 
the  oi>cn  air  had  an  especial  attraction  for  him.  Each  year 
lie  spent  his  vacations  in  the  country  at  his  grandfather's,  who 
was  a  minister  at  Flicngg,  Oinne  mulntn  ex  nrlie  was  Imh 
favorite  thought. 

48G.  Pestalozzi  ak  AcRicm.TcmsT  (17G5-1775). — Pca- 
talozzi's  call  to  bo  a  teacher  manifested  itaelf  at  first  only  by 
some  vagnc  aspirations,  of  which  it  would  he  easy  to  find  the 
trace  in  the  short  cwsays  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  in  liis  twentieth  year  to  a  studonUs' 
joiirnni  piiblislied  .'>t  Zurich.     After  havini;  tried  his  band 
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uusucccssfully  at  tlicology  and  law,  lio  liccnmc  an  agricul- 
turjtil.  When  Lo  cutabliiilKid  at  Ntsuliof  an  ^riculturul  en- 
terprise, he  tlionglit  less  of  curicliiug  himself  thau  of  raising 
tho  material  condition  of  the  Kwi>j»  |ie:iuauti'y  by  ot^auizing 
new  industries.  But  uot withstanding  his  goo<l  intent,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  devoted  woman  whom  he  liad  maiTicd 
in  17(ii),  Anna  Schultcss,  Pcstalozzi,  more  enterprising  ttiau 
skillful,  failed  iu  hiu  industrial  establishments.  In  1775  he 
ha<I  exhausted  his  resources.  It  is  then  that  he  formed  an 
heroic  resolution  which  typifies  his  indiscreet  generosity. 
Poor,  and  scarcely  more  than  able  to  supjKirt  himself,  he 
opened  on  his  farm  an  asylum  for  poor  children. 

487.  How  FesTALozzi  uecame  an  Educator.  — The  asy- 
lum for  poor  children  at  Neuhof  (1775-1780)  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  step  in  the  pedagogical  career  of  I'estalozzi.  The 
others  will  be  the  orphan  asylum  at  Stunz  (1798-170!)),  tlie 
primary  schools  at  Burgdorf  (17DU),  the  institute  at  Burgdorf 
(1801-1804),  and,  finally,  the  institute  at  Yverdun  (1805- 
1825). 

The  first  question  that  is  raised  when  we  study  systems 
of  education,  is,  how  the  authors  of  those  systems  became 
teachers. 

The  best,  jMsrhaps,  arc  those  who  I>ecamo  such  because  of 
their  great  love  for  humanity,  or  because  of  their  tender  love 
for  their  children.  Pcstalozzi  in  of  this  class.  It  is  because 
he  has  ardently  dreamed  from  his  youth  of  the  moral  amelio- 
ration of  the  people ;  and  it  is  also  because  he  has  followed 
with  a  tender  solicitude  the  first  stops  of  his  little  son  Jacob 
on  life's  journey,  that  he  became  a  great  teacher. 

488.  TnK  Education  of  nrs  Son.  — The  Father's  Jour- 
na^,'  where  Pcstalozzi  noted  from  day  to  day  the  profiresa  of 

0  "  Jotirn-d  d'un  I'ere,"  in  tbe  UKCul- 
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bis  child,  shows  him  intent  on  applying  the  priaciples  of 
RoiiBscau.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  Jacob,  like  Smile,  did  not 
yet  know  how  to  road  or  to  write.  Things  before  words,  the 
intuition  of  sensible  objects,  few  exercises  in  judgment, 
respect  for  the  jwwera  of  the  child,  an  equal  anxiety  to  hus- 
band his  liberty  aud  to  secure  his  obedience,  the  constant 
endeavor  to  diffuse  joy  and  good  buraor  over  education, — 
such  were  the  principal  traits  of  the  education  which  I'csta- 
lozzi  gave  his  son,  an  education  which  was  a  real  exi>eriment 
in  pedagogy,  from  which  the  pupil  iKrliaps  suffered  some- 
what, but  from  which  humanity  was  to  derive  profit.  From 
tJiis  period  Pestalozzi  conceived  some  of  the  ideas  which  be- 
came the  principles  of  his  method.  The  father  had  made  the 
educator.  One  of  the  superiorities  of  Pestalozzi  over  Rous- 
seau is,  that  he  loved  and  educated  his  own  child. 

489.  The  Asvlum  at  Neuhok.  —  Madame  de  Stael  was 
right  in  saying  that  "  we  must  consider  Pes talozzi's  school 
as  limited  to  childhood.  The  education  which  it  gives  is 
designed  only  for  the  common  people."  And,  in  fact,  the 
first  and  tbe  last  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  were  schools 
for  small  children.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Institute  of  Yverdun,  he  returned 
to  Neubof,  and  there  had  constructed  a  school  for  poor 
children. 

The  school  at  Neubof  was  to  be  above  all  else,  in  Pesta- 
lozzi's  thought,  an  experiment  in  moral  and  material  regen- 
eration through  labor,  through  order,  and  through  instruction- 
Many  exercises  in  language,  singing,  reading  of  the  Bible,  — 
such  were  the  intellectual  occupations.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  devoted  to  agricultural  labor,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  madder, 

Wofwithstanding  his  admirable  devotion,  Pestalozzi  did  not 
long  succeed  ia  his  philanthiopw  v^a-iva,    lS.ft\\wito  contend 
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against  the  prejudices  of  parents,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
children.  Very  often  the  little  beggars  whom  he  had  gath- 
ered up  waited  only  till  they  had  received  from  him  new 
clothing,  ai)d  then  ran  away  and  resumed  their  vagabond 
life.  Besides,  he  lacked  resources.  He  became  poor,  and 
fell  more  and  more  into  debt.  His  friends,  who  had  aided 
him  on  the  stavt,  warned  him  that  he  would  die  in  a  hospital 
or  in  ft  mad- house. 

"  For  thirty  years,"  he  says  himself,  "  my  life  was  a.  des- 
perate struggle  against  the  moat  frightful  poverty,  .  .  ,  More 
than  a  thousand  times  I  was  obliged  to  go  without  dinner, 
and  at  noon,  when  even  the  poorest  were  seated  around  a 
table,  I  devoured  a  morsel  of  bread  upon  the  highway  .  .  .  ; 
and  all  this  that  I  might  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
by  the  realization  of  my  principles." 

490.  Pestalozzi  a  Writer.  —  After  the  check  to  his  un- 
dertaliing  at  Neuhof,  Pestalozzi  renounced  for  some  time  all 
practical  activity,  and  it  was  by  his  writings  that  he  mani- 
fested, from  1780  to  1787,  his  zeal  in  education. 

In  1780  appeared  the  Evening  Hours  of  a  Recluse,  a  aeries 
of  aphorisms  on  the  rise  of  a  people  through  education.  In 
this,  Pestalozzi  sharply  criticised  the  ai-tilicinl  method  of  the 
sdiool,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  developing  the  soul 
through  what  is  jcitkin,  —  through  interior  culture  :  — 

"  The  school  everywhere  puts  the  order  of  words  before 
the  order  of  free  nature." 

"  The  home  is  the  basis  of  the  education  of  humanity." 

"  Man,  it  is  within  j'oursolf,  it  is  in  the  inner  sense  of  your 
power,  that  resides  nature's  instrument  for  your  develop- 
ment," 

491.  Leonaro  ano  GEitTnuDE. — In  1781  Pestalozzi 
published  the  first  volume  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude.     He 
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had  written  it  within  the  blank  spaccB  of  an  old  account  booh. 
This  book,  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  of  all  Pestalozzi'a 
writings,  is  a  sort  of  {}opular  romance  in  which  the  autlior 
hriiiga  upon  the  stage  a  family  of  working-people.  Gertrude 
here  rcpiuscnts  the  ideas  of  Pcstalozzi  on  the  education  of 
children.  The  three  other  volumes  (1783,  1785,  1787)  re- 
late the  regeneration  of  a  village  through  the  concerted  action 
of  Icgislntion,  administration,  religion,  and  the  school,  and 
especiallj  the  school,  "  which  is  the  centre  whence  everything 
should  proceed." 

LeonuT^  and  Gertrude  is  the  only  one  of  Peatalozzi's 
works  which  Diestcrweg'  recommends  to  practical  teachers. 

"  It  was  my  first  word,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  abandoned  of  the  land." 

In  making  Gertrude  the  principal  character  of  his  romance, 
I'estalozzi  wished  to  emphasize  one  of  his  fundamental  ideas, 
which  was  to  place  the  instruction  and  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  hands  of  mothers. 

492.  New  ExrERiHENTs  ih  AonicuLTUnE.  —  From  1787 
to  1797  I'catnlozzi  returned  to  fanning.  It  is  from  this 
period  lliat  dale  his  relations  with  Fellcnbei^,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  Agricultural  InittUutes,  and  with  the  philoso|»her 
Fichtc,  who  showed  him  Uic  agreement  of  his  ideas  with  the 
doctrine  of  Kant.  His  name  began  to  become  cclcbmtcd, 
and,  in  1792,  the  Legislative  Assembly  proclaimed  him  a. 
French  citizen,  in  company  with  Washington  and  Klopslock. 

During  these  years  of  farm  labor,  Pcstalozzi  had  meditated 
different  works  which  appeared  in  1797, 

403.  OniEu  W<iRKsoPpKSTALozzr.— F,diicational  thought 
pervades  all  the  literary  works  of  I'estalozzi.  Thus  his 
Fnlile.s,  short  compositions  in  [irose,  all  have  a  moral   and 

1  ScoCliaii.  XIX. 
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educational  toDikucy.  Ako,  in  liiii  Jie-^earcKes  on  Uie  Course 
of  Nuiure  in  tlw  Di^odojniteiU  of  tliv  Uuiiian  Race,  lie  sought 
to  justify  the  pieiKiUilurmit  oi1ti:e  wliiuli  lie  aeuonleil  to  iiatiiii! 
ia  the «du<jatioii  uf  luuii.  ISut  I'cfttaluzzi  wust  uot  uuuctiauful 
in  pltilotwpliiuil  dissiertutiuim. 

*'  This  book,"  ho  says  Liiustelf,  "  iu  to  me  only  aiiotliei' 
pmuf  of  my  lack  of  ability ;  it  in  Hiuiply  a  diveraioii  of  iiij' 
imaginative  faeulty,  a  work  relatively  weak.  ...  No  oue," 
be  uddu,  "  undeisLiiKiti  iiic,  and  it  has  l>eeD  Liated  ttiat  the 
whole  work  hus  buuu  takeL  for  uouseiitie." 

This  judgnieut  ici  sevure,  but  it  is  ouly  juut.  Petitalozzi 
bad  an  intuition  of  truth,  but  hu  w;ia  incapabk'  of  giving  a 
tiiuoretieal  duniuutttratiuu  of  it.  His  tliougbt  ull  :^^low,  and 
his  laugiiuge  all  imagery,  did  not  submit  to  the  conciHc  and 
nietbotlical  cxixisilloD  of  ubatruet  truths. 

4iiJ.  TiiE  Oni-iiAN  AsvLUM  at  Stanz  (1798-17y9). — 
Up  to  17KW  PesUiIozzl  had  scarcely  fountl  tlie  occasion  lo 
IHit  in  practice  his  principles  and  liis  dreams.  The  Helvetic 
Uevolution,  whicli  lie  hailed  with  eiitlmsiasm  u.s  ttio  signal  of 
a  social  regeueratiou  for  his  country,  finally  gave  him  the 
means  of  making  a  trial  of  liis  tlieorics,  wiiich,  by  a  strange 
destiny,  had  been  applied  by  other  hand))  l>efoi'e  having  been 
applied  I>y  ins  own. 

Tlic  Helvetic  government,  whose  sentiments  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  democratic  sentiments  of  Pestalozzi,  oiTered 
him  the  direction  of  a  normal  scliool.  Itut  he  declined,  in 
order  that  he  migtit  remain  a  teacher.  He  was  about  to  takt^ 
charge  of  a  school,  the  plan  of  whicli  he  had  organized,  when 
events  called  him  to  direct  an  ori>haD  asylum  at  Stanz. 

405.  Mtn'iinns  FOi,i.nwKi>  at  Stanz.  —  From  six  to  eight 
o'clock  ill  the  moining,  anil  from  four  t^t  eight  in  the  after- 
noon, l*eslulozzi  heard  tlie  lessons  of  his  pu[iils.     The  rest 
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of  the  time  was  devoted  to  manual  labor.  Even  during  the 
lesson,  the  child  at  Stanz  "drew,  wrot«,  ami  worked."  To 
establish  order  in  a  school  winch  contained  eighty  pupils, 
Festalozzi  had  the  idea  of  resorting  to  rhythm  ;  "  and  it  was 
found,"  he  says,  "  that  the  rhythmical  pronunciation  increased 
the  impression  produced  by  the  lesson."  Having  to  do  witli 
pupils  absolutely  ignorant,  he  kept  them  for  a  long  time  on 
the  elements ;  he  practised  thom  on  the  first  elements  till 
they  had  mastered  tlicm.  He  sinipliRed  the  methods,  and 
sought  in  each  branch  of  instruction  a  point  of  departure 
adapted  to  the  nascent  faculties  of  the  child.  The  mode  of 
teaching  was  simultaneous.  All  the  pupils  repeated  in  a 
high  tone  of  voice  the  words  of  the  teacher ;  but  the  instruc- 
tioQ  was  also  mutual :  — 

"Children  instnicted  children;  they  themselves  tried  the 
experiment ;  all  I  did  was  to  suggest  it.  Here  again  I  obeyed 
necessity.  Not  having  a  single  assistant,  I  had  the  idea  of 
putting  one  of  the  most  advanced  pupils  between  two  others 
who  were  less  advanced." 

Reading  was  combined  with  writing.  Natiiral  history  and 
geography  were  tauglit  to  children  under  the  form  of  con- 
versational lessons. 

But  what  engrossed  Pestalozzi  alMve  all  else  was  to 
develop  the  moi-al  sentiments  and  the  interior  forces  of  the 
conscience.  He  wished  to  make  himself  loved  by  his  pupils, 
to  awaken  among  them,  in  their  daily  association,  sentiments 
of  fraternal  affection,  to  excite  the  conception  of  each  virtue 
before  formulating  its  precept,  and  to  give  the  children  moral 
lessons  thi'ough  the  induencc  of  nature  which  surrounded 
them  and  through  the  activity  which  was  imposed  on  them. 

Pestaloziti's  chimera,  in  the  organization  at  Stanz,  was  to 
transport  into  llie  school  tlie  conditions  of  domestic  life, — 
tbe  desire  to  be  a  futlier  to  a  hundred  children. 
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"  I  was  convinced  that  my  heart  would  change  the  condi- 
tion of  my  children  just  aa  [u-omptly  as  tho  sun  of  spring 
would  reauimate  the  earth  benumbed  by  the  winter." 

"  It  was  necessary  that  my  children  should  observe,  ft-om 
dawn  to  evening,  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  upon  my  brow 
and  on  my  lips,  that  mj'  afle(.'tions  were  Hxed  on  them,  that 
their  happiness  was  my  happiness,  and  that  their  pleasures 
were  my  pleasures." 

"  I  was  everything  to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with  them 
from  morning  till  night.  .  .  .  Tlieir  hands  were  in  my  hands. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  eyes." 

496.  Resdlts  accomplished. — Without  plan,  without 
apparent  order;  merely  by  the  action  and  incessant  com- 
munication of  his  ardent  soul  with  children  ignorant  and 
perverted  by  misery  ;  reduced  to  his  own  resources  in  a 
house  where  he  was  himself  "steward,  accountant,  footman, 
and  almost  servant  all  in  one,"  Pestalozzi  obtained  surpris- 
ing results. 

"I  saw  at  Stanz,"  he  says,  "the  power  of  the  human 
facnltics.  .  .  .  My  pupils  developed  rapidly ;  it  was  another 
race.  .  .  .  The  children  very  soon  felt  that  there  existed  in 
them  forces  which  tliey  did  not  know,  and  in  particular  they 
acquired  a  general  sentiment  of  order  and  beauty.  They 
were  self-conscious,  and  tlic  impression  of  weariness  which 
habitually  reigns  in  schools  vanished  like  a  shadow  from  my 
class-room.  They  wilkd,  they  liad  power,  they  [lersevered, 
they  sTiccocdcii,  and  they  wore  happy.  They  were  not 
scholars  who  were  learning,  but  children  who  felt  unknown 
forces  awakening  within  them,  and  who  understood  where 
these  forces  could  and  would  lead  them,  and  this  feeling 
gave  elevation  to  their  mind  and  heart," 

"  It  is  out  of  the  folly  of  Stauz,"  says  Roger  de  GuLm^.. 
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''  tliat  hiuj  come  thu  primary  school  of  thu  uiactecutU  cen> 
tury." 

WLilc  the  pupilii  prusiHired,  tlic  laantor  fell  uiuk  of  over- 
work. WLen  llic  cvuiits  of  tbe  wur  closed  the  or[ibau 
utiyhini,  it  waa  quite  time  for  the  bealtL  uf  I'estalozzi.  lie 
rikiued  blood  uud  wau  at  the  limit  of  \i\a  Htreugth. 

407.  The  Schools  of  Burouoiik  (179»-1802).  —  As 
soou  au  lie  hud  recovered  hiu  healUi,  I'estuluzzi  resuuieit  the 
course  of  his  e.\|)eriiueub9.  Not  witliuut  dilliculty  lie  siic- 
ceeilei]  iu  having  eutruuted  to  hiiu  a  stn.ill  elatts  iu  a  primary 
school  of  Biirydorf.     lie  poeued  for  an  ignoraiims, 

"It  was  whispered  that  I  could  neither  writ£,  uor  compute, 
iior  even  read  deccutly."  Pestalozzi  docs  not  defend  hiTu- 
self  ugaiuiit  the  chaise,  but  acknowledges  liis  incapacity,  and 
even  asserts  that  it  is  to  Lb  a<lvautagc. 

"  My  iucapacity  iu  these  respects  was  certainly  an  indis- 
pensable couditiou  for  my  discovery  of  tlie  simplest  method 
of  teaching." 

What  troubled  him  most  in  the  school  at  Bui^dorf  "  waa 
that  it  waa  subjected  to  rules."  "  Never  in  my  life  bad  I 
bonie  such  a  burden.  I  was  discouraged.  I  cringed  uuder 
the  routine  yoke  of  tlie  school." 

Nevertlicless,  I'estalozzi  succeeded  admiralily  iu  bis  lilttc 
school.  Then  more  advanced  pupils  were  given  bini,  but 
here  his  succcas  was  less.  lie  always  proceeded  without  a 
plan,  and  he  gave  himself  great  ti-onble  in  obtaining  results 
that  be  might  have  attained  much  more  easily  with  a  little 
more  system.  Blunders,  irregularities,  and  whimsicalities 
were  ever  compromising  the  action  of  his  good  will.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  suflices  to  rca<l  tlie  books  which  he  pub- 
lished at  this  period,  and  in  particular  tbc  most  celebrated, 
of  wbicb  wc  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis. 
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498.  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children.  —  It  is 
under  this  title  that  in  1801  Pestalozzi  published  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  doctrine.^  ''It  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  profound  of  all  his  pedagogical  writings,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers.  We  shall  not  dispute  this ;  but  this  book 
also  proves  how  the  mind  of  Pestalozzi  was  inferior  to  his 
heart,  how  the  writer  was  of  less  worth  than  the  teacher. 
Composed  under  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  Gcssncr, 
the  work  of  Pestalozzi  is  too  often  a  tissue  of  declamations, 
of  rambling  thoughts,  and  of  personal  grievances.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  brain  that  is  in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  of  a  heart 
that  is  overflowing.  The  thought  is  painfully  disentangled 
from  out  a  thousand  repetitions.  Why  need  we  be  aston- 
ished at  this  literary  incompetence  of  Pestalozzi  when  he 
himself  makes  the  following  confession:  "  For  thirty  years 
I  had  not  read  a  single  book ;  I  could  not  longer  read  them." 

499.  Pestalozzi's  Style.  — The  style  of  Pestalozzi  is  the 
^ery  man  himself:  desultory,  obscure,  confused,  but  with 
sudden  flashes  and  brilliant  illuminations  in  which  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  is  exhibited.  There  are  also  too  many  compari- 
sons ;  the  imagery  overwhelms  the  idea.  Within  a  few 
pages  he  will  compare  himself,  in  succession,  *'  to  a  sailor, 
who,  having  lost  his  harpoon,  would  try  to  catch  a  whale 
with  a  hook,"  to  depict  the  disproportion  between  his 
resources  and  his  purpose ;  then  to  a  straw,  which  even  a 
cat  would  not  lay  hold  of,  to  tell  how  he  was  despised ; 
to  an  owl,  to  express  his  isolation ;  to  a  reed,  to  indicate 
his  feebleness ;  to  a  mouse  which  fears  a  cat,  to  characterize 
his  timidity. 

1  A  second  edition  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  in  1820,  with 
some  important  modifications.  The  French  translation  published  in  1883 
by  Dr.  Darin  was  made  from  the  first  edition. 
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500.  Analtsis  of  thb  Gertrude. — It  te  not  easy  to 
analyze  one  of  Pcstalozzi's  books.  To  begin  with,  Soio 
Gertrude  teaches  her  Childi-en  is  a  very  bad  title,  for  Glertrude 
is  not  once  mentioned  in  it.  This  proper  name  became  for 
Festalozzi  an  allegorical  term  by  which  be  persoaifieB  himself. 

The  first  tliree  letters  are  rather  autobiographical  memoirs 
than  an  exposition  of  doctrine.  Pcstalozzi  here  relates  his 
first  experiments,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  assist- 
ants at  Burgdorf,  —  Kriiai,  Tobler,  and  Buss.  In  tlie  letters 
which  follow,  the  autlior  attempts  to  set  forth  the  general 
princii>les  of  his  method.  The  seventh  treats  of  language ; 
the  eighth,  of  the  intuition  of  forms,  of  writing,  and  of 
drawing  ;  the  ninth,  of  the  intuition  of  numbers  and  of  com- 
putation ;  the  tenth  and  twelfth,  of  intuition  in  general. 
For  Festalozzi,  intuition  was,  as  we  know,  direct  and  ex- 
perimental perception,  either  in  the  domain  of  sense,  or  in 
the  interior  I'egions  of  the  consciousness.  Finally,  the  last 
letters  are  devoted  to  moral  and  religious  development. 

Without  designing  to  follow,  in  all  its  ramblings  and  in  all 
Its  digressions,  the  mobile  thought  of  Festalozzi,  we  stinll 
gather  up  some  of  the  general  ideas  which  abound  in  this 
overcharged  and  badly  composed  work. 

501.  Methods  Simplified. — The  purpose  of  Festalozzi 
was  indeed,  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  told  by  one  of  his 
friends,  to  viecltanize  instruction.  He  wished,  in  fact,  to 
simplify  and  det4;rmine  methods  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
might  be  employed  bi'  the  most  ordinary  teachei-,  and  by  the 
most  ignorant  fattier  and  mother.  In  a  word,  he  hoped  to 
organize  a  pedagogical  machine  bo  well  set  up  that  it  could 
in  a  manner  run  alone. 

"  I  believe,"  he  eays,  "  that  we  must  not  dream  of  making 
prc^ess  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  long  as  we  hava 
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Qot  found  the  forms  of  iDBtniction  which  make  of  the 
teacher,  at  lenat  so  far  as  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
studies  is  concerned,  the  simple  mechaoical  instritment  of  a 
metliod  which  owes  its  results  to  the  nature  of  its  processes, 
and  not  to  the  ability  of  the  one  who  uses  it.  I  assert  that 
a  school-book  has  no  value,  save  as  it  oan  be  employed  by  a 
master  without  instruction  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  been 
taught." 

This  was  sheer  ex^geration,  and  was  putting  too  little 
value  on  the  personal  effort  and  merit  of  teachers.  On  this 
score,  it  would  be  useless  to  found  normal  schools.  Festa- 
lozzi,  moreover,  has  given  in  his  own  person  a  striking 
contradiction  to  this  singular  theory ;  for  he  owed  his  success 
in  teaching  much  more  to  tlie  influence  of  his  living  speech, 
and  to  the  ardent  communication  of  the  passion  by  which  his 
heart  was  animated,  than  to  the  methodical  processes  which 
he  never  succeeded  in  combining  in  an  e£Qcient  manner. 

502.  The  Socratic  Method.  —  Pestalozzi  recommends 
the  Socratfc  method,  and  he  indicates  with  exactness  some  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  employment  of  that  method. 
He  first  observes  that  it  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
uncommon  ability. 

"A  superficial  and  nncultivated  intelligence,"  he  says, 
"  does  not  sound  the  depths  whence  a  Socrates  made  spring 
up  intelligence  and  truth." 

Besides,  the  Socratic  method  can  be  employed  only  with 
pnpils  who  already  have  some  instruction.  It  is  absolutely 
impracticable  with  children  who  lack  both  the  point  of  de- 
parture, that  is,  p'reflsAary  notions,  and  the  means  of 
expressing  these  notions,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  language. 
And  as  it  is  always  necessary  that  Pestalozzi's  thought 
should  wind  up  with  a  figure  of  speech,  be  adds :  — 
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*'In  order  that  the  goshawk  and  the  eagle  may  plunder 
eggs  from  other  birds,  it  is  fii*st  necessary  that  the  latter 
should  deposit  eggs  in  their  nests." 

503.  Word,  Form,  and  Number. — A  favorite  idea  of 
Pestalozzi,  wliich  remained  at  Yverdun,  as  at  Burgdorf,  the 
principle  of  his  exercises  in  teaching,  is  that  all  elemen- 
tary knowledge  can  and  should  be  related  to  three  princi- 
ples,—  word,  form,  and  number.  To  tlie  word  he  attached 
language,  to  form,  writing  and  drawing,  and  to  number, 
computation. 

"This  was,"  he  says,  "like  a  ray  of  light  in  my  re- 
searches, hke  a  DeiLS  ex  machinal"  Nothing  justifies  such 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  Pestalozzi's 
classification,  besides  that  it  offers  no  practical  interest,  is 
not  justifiable  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  first  be- 
cause one  of  the  elements  of  his  trilogy,  the  word,  or  lan- 
guage, comprises  the  other  two ;  and  then  because  a  large 
part  of  knowledge,  for  example,  all  physical  qualities,  does  not 
permit  the  distinction  of  which  he  was  superstitiously  fond. 

504.  Intuitive  Exercises.  —  What  is  of  more  value  is 
the  unportance  which  Pestalozzi  ascribes  to  intuition.  An 
incident  worthy  of  note  is  that  it  is  not  Pestalozzi  himself, 
but  one  of  the  children  of  his  school,  who  first  had  the  idea 
of  the  direct  observation  of  the  objects  which  serve  as  the 
text  for  the  lesson.  One  day  as,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
was  giving  his  pupils  a  long  description  of  what  they 
observed  in  a  drawing  where  a  window  was  represented,  he 
noticed  that  one  of  his  little  auditors,  instead  of  looking  at 
the  picture,  was  attentively  studying  the  real  window  of  the 
school-room. 

From  that  moment  Pestalozzi  put  aside  all  his  drawings, 
and  took  the  objects  themselves  for  subjects  of  observation. 
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*<  The  child,"  he  said,  "  wishes  DothlDg  to  intervene  be- 
tweeu  n&ture  aud  bimsclf." 

Ramsauer,  a  pupil  at  Burgdorf,  Las  described,  not  with- 
out eome  inaccuracy  perhaps,  the  intuitive  exercises  which 
Pcstalozzi  offered  to  bis  pupils :  — 

"  The  exorcises  in  language  were  the  best  we  had,  espe- 
cially fliose  which  liad  reference  to  the  wainscoting  of  tlie 
Bciiool-roora.  lie  spent  whole  liours  before  that  wainscot- 
ing, very  old  and  torn,  busy  in  examining  the  holes  and 
rents,  with  respect  to  number,  form,  position,  and  color,  and 
in  formulating  our  observations  iu  sentences  more  or  less  de- 
veloped. Then  Peatalozzi  would  ask  us.  Boys,  what  do  you 
sec?  (He  never  mentioned  tlie  girls.) 

Pupil:  I  see  a  bole  in  the  wainscoting. 

Pestalozzi:  Very  well ;  repeat  after  me ;  — 
I  see  a  hole  in  the  wainscoting. 
I  sec  a  lai^e  hole  in  the  wainscoting. 
Through  the  bole  I  sec  the  wall,  etc.,  etc." 

505.  The  Book  fob  Mothers.  —  In  1803  Pestalozzi  pub- 
lished a  work  on  elementary  insti^ction,  which  remained  un- 
fini9lic<I,  entitled  The  Book  for  Mothers.  This  was  another 
Orbis  Pictus  without  pictures.  Pestalozzi's  intention  was  to 
introduce  the  child  to  a  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature 
or  of  art  which  fall  under  his  observation.  In  this  he  tar- 
ried too  long  over  tlie  description  of  the  organs  of  the  lio^ly 
and  of  their  functions.  A  French  critic,  Diissault,  said, 
with  reference  to  this :  — 

"  Pcstalozzi  gives  himself  much  trouble  to  teach  children 
that  their  nose  is  in  the  middle  of  their  face."  In  his  anxiety 
to  bo  simple  aud  elementary,  Pcstalozzi  often  succeeds  in 
reality  in  making  instruction  puerile.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  l*6re  Girard  complains  that  the  exercises  iu  language 
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which  compose  The  Book  for  Mothers^  ''  really  very  well  ar* 
ranged,  are  also  very  dry  and  monotonous." 

506.  A  Swiss  Teacher  in  1793. — To  foim  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  efforts  of  Pestalozzi  and  his  assistants,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  wretched  state  of  instruction  at  the 
period  when  they  attempted  to  reform  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Kriisi,  Festalozzi's  first  assistant,  one  of  those  who 
were  perhaps  the  nearest  his  heart,  has  himself  related  how 
he  became  a  teacher.  He  was  eighteen,  and  till  then  his 
only  employment  had  been  that  of  a  peddler  for  his  father. 
One  day,  as  he  was  going  about  his  business  with  a  heavy 
load  of  merchandise  on  his  shoulders,  he  meets  on  the  road  a 
revenue  officer  of  the  State,  and  they  enter  into  conversation. 
''  Do  you  know,"  said  the  officer,  "  that  tlie  teacher  of  Gais 
is  about  to  leave  his  school  ?  Would  vou  not  like  to  succeed 
him  ?  —  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  I  would  like  ;  a  school- 
master should  have  knowledge,  in  which  I  am  absolutely  lack- 
ing. —  What  a  school-master  can  and  should  know  with  us, 
you  might  easily  learn  at  your  age."  —  Kriisi  reflected,  went 
to  work,  and  copied  more  than  a  hundred  times  a  specimen 
of  writing  which  he  had  procured ;  and  he  declares  that  this 
was  his  only  preparation.  He  registered  for  examination. 
The  day  for  the  trial  arrived. 

''  There  were  but  two  competitors  of  us,"  he  says.  "  The 
principal  test  consisted  in  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to 
this  I  gave  my  closest  attention.  I  had  observed  that  in 
German,  use  was  made  of  capital  letters  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
the  rule  for  their  use,  and  took  them  for  ornaments.  So  I 
distributed  mine  in  a  svmmetrical  manner,  so  that  some  were 
found  even  in  the  middle  of  words.  In  fact,  neither  of  us 
knew  anything. 

^'  When  the  examination  had  been  estimated,  I  was  sum« 
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moned,  and  Captain  Schoepfer  informed  me  that  the  exam- 
iners had  found  us  both  deficient ;  that  my  competitor  read 
the  better,  but  that  I  excelled  him  in  writing;  .  .  .  that, 
besides,  my  apartment,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  other 
candidate,  was  better  fitted  for  holding  a  school,  and,  finally, 
that  I  was  elected  to  the  vacant  place." 

Is  it  not  well  to  be  indulgent  to  teachers  whom  we  meet  on 
^he  highway,  who  scarcely  know  how  to  write,  and  whom  a 
^ptain  commissions? 

507.  The  Institute  at  Burgdorf  (1802). — When  Pes- 
talozzi  published  the  Gertrude  and  The  Book  for  Mothers,  he 
was  not  simply  a  school-master  at  Burgdorf;  he  had  taken 
charge  of  an  institute,  that  is,  of  a  boarding-school  of  higher 
primary  instruction.  There  also  he  applied  the  natural 
method,  "  which  makes  the  child  proceed  from  his  own  intui- 
tions, and  leads  him  by  degrees,  and  through  his  own  efforts, 
to  abstract  ideas."  The  institute  succeeded.  The  pupils  of 
Burgdoff'^ere  distinguished  especially  by  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing and  in  mental  arithmetic.  Visitors  were  struck  with  their 
air  of  cheerfulness.  Singing  and  gymnastics  were  held  in 
honor,  and  also  exercises  on  natural  history,  learned  in  the 
open  field,  and  during  walks.  Mildness  and  liberty  charac- 
terized the  internal  management.  ''It  is  not  a  school  that 
you  have  here,"  said  a  visitor,  "  but  a  family  ! " 

508.  Journey  to  Paris.  — It  was  at  this  period  that  Pes- 
talozzi  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  as  a  member  of  the  consuUa 
called  by  Bonaparte  to  decide  the  fate  of  Switzerland.  He 
hoped  to  take  advantage  of  his  stay  in  France  to  disseminate 
his  pedagogical  ideas.  But  Bonaparte  refused  to  see  him, 
saying  that  he  had  something  else  to  do  besides  discussing 
questions  of  a  6  c.  Monge,  the  founder  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  was  more  cordial,  and  kindly  listened  to  the  explana- 
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tionsof  the  Swiss  pedagc^ue.  Bat  he  concluded  by  sayiog, 
"  It  is  too  much  for  us  i  "  More  disdainful  still,  Tallcyraud 
had  said,  "  It  is  too  much  for  tho  people ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same  peiiod,  the  philosopher 
Maine  dc  Biran,  then  sub-prefect  at  Bcrgorac,  called  a  disciple 
of  Postalozzi,  Barraud,  to  found  schools  in  ttie  departinctit  of 
Doniogne,  and  he  encouraged  with  all  his  inHnence  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pcstalozzian  method. 

609.  The  Institute  at  Yverihin  (lS05-182r)).— In  ISO.t 
Festalozzi  was  obliged  to  Icfivc  tlic  castle  of  llurgdorf .  The 
Swiss  government  gave  him  in  oscliange  ttie  convent  of 
Miinchen-ltuchsee.  Festalozzi  transfen-ed  his  institnte  to 
tliis  place,  but  only  for  a  little  Lime.  In  1^05  he  established 
himself  at  Yvcrdun,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ncufchfitcl,  in  French 
Switzerland;  and  here,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  developed  his  methods  anew,  with  brilliant  success 
at  first,  but  afterwards  through  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  ditll- 
cnlties,  and  miseries. 

The  institute  at  Yvcrdim  was  rather  a  school  of  secondary 
instruction,  devoted  to  the  middle  classes,  than  a  primary 
school  proper.  Pupils  poured  in  from  all  sides.  The  char- 
acter of  the  studies,  however,  was  poorly  defined,  and  Festa- 
lozzi found  himself  somewhat  out  of  his  element  in  his  new 
institution,  since  he  excelled  only  in  elementary  methods  and 
in  the  education  of  little  children. 

510.  Success  OP  THE  Ikstitute.  —  Numcrons  visitors  be- 
took themselves  to  Yvcrdun,  some  through  simple  love  of 
strolling.  The  institute  of  Yvcrdun  made  a  part,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  curiosities  of  Switzerland.  People  visited  Pestalozzi 
as  they  went  to  see  a  lake  or  a  glacier.  As  soon  as  notice 
was  given  of  the  arrival  of  a  distinguished  personage,  Pesta- 
lozzi summoned  one  of  his  best  masters,  Bamsauer  or 
Schmid. 
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"  Take  your  best  pupils,"  Ue  said,  "  and  show  the  Trincc 
wUat  we  ure  doiog.  He  Las  Duincrous  serfs,  oud  when  he  is 
conviuccti,  he  will  have  them  instruetcd." 

These  frequent  exhihitioos  entailed  a  great  loss  of  time. 
Disortler  reigned  in  the  instruetiou.  The  young  masters 
whom  I'cstalozzi  had  attaclied  to  his  fortunes  were  over- 
whelmed with  work,  and  could  not  give  suUlcient  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  I'eatalozzi  was  growing  old, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  conipletiug  his  methods. 

511.  TiiB  Tbntatives  of  Pestalozzi, — The  teaching  of 
Pcstalozzi  was  iu  reality  but  a  loug  groping,  an  experiment 
ceaselessly  renewed.  Do  not  require  of  him  articulate  ideas, 
and  methods  deDnitely  established.  Always  on  the  alert,  aud 
always  in  quest  of  sometiiiug  better,  his  admirable  pedagt^ic 
instinct  never  came  to  full  satisfaction.  Ilis  merit  was  that 
he  was  always  on  the  search  for  truth.  His  tlicories  almost 
always  followed,  ratiier  than  preceded,  his  experiments.  A 
man  of  intuition  rather  than  of  reasoning,  lie  acknowledges 
that  he  went  forward  without  considering  what  he  was  doing, 
lie  hod  the  merit  of  making  many  innovations,  but  he  was 
wrong  in  taking  counsel  of  no  one  but  himself,  and  of  his 
persoual  feelings.  "We  ought  to  read  nothing,"  he  said; 
"  we  ouglit  U>  discover  everything."  I'estalozzi  never  knew 
how  to  profit  by  the  exi>orietice  of  oUiers. 

lie  never  arrived  at  complete  precision  in  tlie  establisli 
meiit  of  his  methods.  He  complained  of  not  Iwing  under- 
stood, and  he  was  not  in  fact.  One  of  his  pupils  at  Yvcrdun, 
Vullicmin,  thus  expresses  himself :  — 

"  That  wliich  was  called,  not  without  pretense,  the  mctJuxi 
of  Pcstalozzi  was  an  enigma  for  us.  It  was  for  our  teachers 
themselves.  Each  of  them  interpreted  the  doetriuo  of  the 
master  iu  his  own  way  ;  but  we  were  still  far  from  the  time 
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when  these  divergencies  engendered  discord ;  when  our 
principal  teachers,  after  each  had  given  out  that  he  alone 
had  comprehended  Pestalozzi,  ended  by  asserting  that  Pes- 
talozzi  himself  was  not  understood ;  that  he  had  not  been 
understood  except  by  Schmid,  said  Schmid,  and  by  Niederer, 
said  Niederer." 

512.  Methods  at  Yverdun.  —  The  writer  whom  we  have 
just  quoted  gives  us  valuable  information  on  the  methods 
which  were  in  use  at  Yverdun :  — 

"  Instruction  was  addressed  to  the  intelligence  rather  than 
to  the  memory.  Attempt,  said  Pestalozzi  to  his  colleagues, 
to  develop  the  child,  and  not  to  train  him  as  one  trains  a 
dog." 

^^  Language  was  taught  us  by  the  aid  of  intuition ;  we 
learned  to  see  correctly,  and  through  this  very  process  to 
form  for  ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  the  relations  of  things. 
What  we  had  conceived  clearly  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
expressing  clearly." 

^^  The  first  elements  of  geography  were  taught  us  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Then  we  reproduced  in  relief  with  clay  the  valley 
of  which  we  had  just  made  a  study." 

"We  were  made  to  invent  geometry  by  having  marked 
out  for  us  the  end  to  reach,  and  by  being  put  on  the  route. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  arithmetic ;  our  computa- 
tions were  made  in  the  head  and  viva  voce^  without  the  aid 
of  paper." 

513.  Decadence  of  the  Institute. — Yverdun  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  notoriety  for  some  years.  But  little  by 
little  the  faults  of  the  method  became  apparent.  Internal 
discords  and  the  misunderstanding  of  Pestalozzi's  col- 
leagues, of  Niederer,  *'  the  philosopher  of  the  method,"  and 
of  Schmid,  the  mathematician,  hastened  the  decadence  of 
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an  establishment  in  wliicli  order  and  discipline  hod  never 
reigned.  Pestalozzi  was  content  witli  being  the  spur  of  the 
institute.  He  became  more  and  more  un&t  for  practical 
affairs.  He  allowed  all  liberty  to  his  assistants,  and  also  to 
his  pupils.  At  Yverdun  the  pupils  addressed  their  teachers 
iu  familiar  style.  The  toncbiDg  fiction  of  paternity  trans- 
ported into  the  school,  which  was  successful  with  Festalozzi 
in  his  first  experience  in  teaching,  and  with  a  small  number 
of  pupils,  was  no  longer  practicable  at  Yverdun,  with  a  mass 
of  pupils  of  every  age  and  of  every  disposition. 

514.  Judgment  of  P^ke  Girard.  —  In  1809  the  Tire 
Girard'  was  commissioned  by  the  Swiss  government  to 
inspect  the  institute.  The  result  was  not  favorable,  though 
Girard  acknowledges  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  own 
method  from  studying  at  first  hand  that  of  Festalozzi. 

The  principal  criticism  of  Giravd  bears  on  the  abuse  of 
mathematics,  which,  under  the  influence  of  Schmid,  became 
in  fact  more  and  more  the  principal  occupation  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

"  I  made  tlie  remark,"  he  says,  "  to  my  old  friend  Pes- 
talozzi, that  tliG  mathematics  exercised  an  unjuBtiGable  sway 
in  his  establishment,  and  that  I  feared  the  results  of  this  on 
the  education  that  was  given.  Whoroupon  he  replied  to  me 
with  spirit,  as  was  his  manner  :  '  This  is  because  I  wish  my 
children  to  believe  nothing  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  as 
clearly  to  them  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.'  My  reply 
was  in  tlie  same  strain  :  '  In  that  case,  if  I  had  thirty  sons, 
I  would  not  entrust  one  of  them  to  you,  for  it  wotild  be 
im)x>ssible  for  you  to  demonstrate  to  him,  as  you  can  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  I  am  his  father,  and  that  I 
have  a  right  to  bis  obedience'  " 

<  See  tlie  following  cbapler. 
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It  is  evident  that  Pestalozzi  was  deviating  from  his  own 
inclinations.  The  general  character  of  his  pedagogy  is  in 
fact  to  avoid  abstraction,  and  in  all  things  to  aim  at  concrete 
and  living  intuition.  Even  in  religion,  he  deliberately 
excluded  dogmatic  teaching,  precise  and  literal  form,  and 
sought  only  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a  religious  sentiment, 
sincere  and  profound.  The  P6re  Girard  had  remarked  to 
him  that  the  religious  instniction  of  his  pupils  was  vague 
and  indeterminate,  and  that  their  aspirations  lacked  tlic 
doctrinal  form.  "  The  form,"  replied  Pestalozzi,  '*  I  am 
still  looking  for  it ! " 

515.  The  Last  Years  of  Pestalozzi.  —  Disheartened  by 
the  decadence  of  his  institute,  Pestalozzi  left  Yvcrdun  in 
1824,  and  sought  a  retreat  at  Neuhof,  on  the  farm  where  he 
had  tried  his  first  experiments  in  ^wpular  education.  It  is 
here  that  he  wrote  his  last  two  works,  —  The  Swan's  Song  and 
My  Destinies.  January  25,  1827,  he  was  taken  to  Brugg  to 
consult  a  physician.  He  died  there  February  1 7 ;  and  two 
days  after  he  was  buried  at  Birr.  It  is  tlicrc  that  the  Canton 
of  Argovia  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1846,  with  the 
following  inscription  :  —  * 

"Here  lies  Henry  Pestalozzi,  born  at  Zurich,  January  12, 
1746,  died  at  Brup:g,  February  17,  1827,  savior  of  the  poor 
at  Neuhof,  preacher  of  the  people  in  Ijeonard  and  Gertrude^ 
father  of  orphans  at  Stanz,  founder  of  the  new  people's 
school  at  Burgdorf  and  at  Miinchen-Buchsec,  educator  of 
humanity  at  Yvcrdun,  man,  Christian,  citizen :  everything 
for  others,  nothing  for  himself.     Blessed  be  his  name." 

516.  Essential  PuiNOirLES. — Pestalozzi  never  took  the 
trouble  to  formulate  the  essential  principles  of  his  pcdngogy. 
Incapable  of  all  labor  in  abstract  reflection,  he  borrowed 
from   his   friends,,  on   every  possible   occasion,  the  logical 
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exposition  of  his  own  methods.  In  his  first  letter  to  Gess- 
ner,  he  is  only  too  happy  to  reproduce  the  observations  of 
the  philanthropist  Fischer,  who  distinguished  five  essential 
principles  in  his  system :  — 

1.  To  give  Uie  mind  an  intensive  culture,  and  not  simply 
extensive :  to  form  the  mind,  and  not  to  content  one's  self 
with  furnishing  it ; 

2.  To  connect  all  instruction  with  the  study  of  language  ; 

3.  To  furnish  the  mind  for  all  its  operations  with  funda- 
mental data,  mother  ideas ; 

4.  To  simplify  the  mechanism  of  instruction  and  study ; 

5.  To  popularize  science. 

On  several  points,  indeed,  Pestalozzi  calls  in  question  the 
translation  which  Fischer  has  given  of  his  thought;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  reservations,  powerless  to  find  a  more 
exact  formula,  he  accepts  as  a  finality  this  interpretation  of 
his  doctrine. 

Later,  another  witness  of  the  life  of  Pestalozzi,  Morf,  also 
condensed  into  a  few  maxims  the  pedagogy  of  the  great 
teacher :  — 

1 .  Intuition  is  the  basis  of  instruction ; 

2.  Language  ought  to  be  associated  with  intiiition ; 

3.  The  time  to  learn  is  not  that  of  judging  and  of  criti- 
cising ; 

4.  In  each  branch,  instruction  ought  to  begin  with  the 
simplest  elements,  and  to  progress  by  degrees  while  follow- 
ing the  development  of  the  child,  that  is  to  say,  through  a 
series  of  steps  psychologically  connected  ; 

5.  We  should  dwell  long  enough  on  each  part  of  the  in- 
struction for  the  pupil  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  of  it ; 

6.  Instruction  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  natural 
development,  and  not  that  of  synthetic  exposition ; 

7.  The  individuality  of  the  child  is  sacred ; 
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8.  The  principal  end  of  elementary  instruction  is  not  tc 
cause  the  child  to  acquire  knowledge  and  talents,  but  to 
develop  and  increase  the  forces  of  his  intelligence ; 

9.  To  wisdom  there  must  be  joined  power;  to  theoretical 
knowledge,  practical  skill ; 

10.  The  relations  between  master  and  pupil  ought  to  be 
based  on  love ; 

11.  Instruction  proper  ought  to  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  education. 

Each  one  of  these  aphorisms  would  need  a  long  com- 
mentary. It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  study  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  order  to  form  an  almost  exact  idea  of  that  truly 
humane  pedagogy  which  reposes  on  psychological  principles. 

Kriisi  could  say  of  his  master :  ''  With  respect  to  the 
ordinary  knowledge  and  practices  of  the  school,  Pestalozzi 
was  far  below  a  good  village  magister;  but  he  possessed 
something  infinitely  superior  to  that  which  can  be  given  by  a 
course  of  instruction,  whatever  it  may  be.  He  knew  that 
which  remains  concealed  from  a  great  number  of  teachers,  — 
the  human  spirit  and  the  laws  of  its  development  and  culture, 
the  human  heart  and  the  means  of  vivifying  it  and  ennobling 
it." 

517.  Pedagogical  Processes.  — The  pedagogy  of  Pesta- 
lozzi is  no  less  valid  in  its  processes  than  in  it«  principles. 
Without  presuming  to  em  merate  everything,  we  will  indicate 
succinctly  some  of  the  scholastic  practices  which  he  employed 
and  recommended :  — 

The  child  should  know  how  to  speak  before  learning  to 
read. 

For  reading,  use  should  be  made  of  movable  letters  glued 
on  pasteboard.  Before  writing,  the  pupil  should  draw. 
The  Brat  exercises  in  writing  should  be  upon  slates. 
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In  fhe  stndy  of  language,  the  evolution  of  nature  should 
be  followed,  first  studying  nouns,  then  qualificatives,  and 
finally  propositions. 

The  elements  of  computation  shall  be  taught  by  the  aid  ol 
material  objects  taken  as  units,  or  at  least  by  means  of  strokes 
drawn  on  a  board.  Oral  computation  shall  be  the  most 
employed. 

The  pupil  ought,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  and  exact 
idea  of  numbers,  to  conceive  them  always  as  a  collection  of 
strokes  or  of  concrete  things,  and  not  as  abstract  figures. 
A  small  table  divided  into  squares  in  which  points  are  rep- 
resented, serves  to  teach  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division. 

There  was  neither  book  nor  copy-book  in  the  schools  ol 
Burgdorf. 

The  children  had  nothing  to  learn  by  heart.  They  had  to 
repeat  all  at  once  and  in  accord  the  instructions  of  the 
master.  Each  lesson  lasted  but  an  hour,  and  was  followed 
bv  a  short  interval  devoted  to  recreation. 

Manual  labor,  making  paper  boxes,  working  in  the  garden, 
gymnastics,  were  associated  with  mental  labor.  The  last 
hour  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  optional  labor.  The  pupils 
said,  "  We  are  working  for  ourselves." 

A  few  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  military  exercises. 

Surely  everything  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  processes 
which  we  have  just  indicated.  It  is  not  necessarj',  for  ex- 
ample, tliat  the  child  conceive,  when  he  computes,  the  con- 
tent of  numbers,  and  Pestalozzi  sometimes  makes  an  abuse 
of  sense  intuition.  He  introduces  analysis,  and  an  analysis 
too  subtile  and  too  minute,  into  studies  where  nature  alone 
does  her  work.  "  My  method,"  he  said,  ''  is  but  a  refinement 
of  the  processes  of  nature."    He  refines  too  much. 
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518,  Pestalozzi  and  Rousseau.  —  Pcstiilozzi  has  often 
acknowledged  what  he  owed  to  Rousseau.  "My  chimerical 
and  unpractical  spirit  was  taken,"  he  said,  '*  with  that  chimer- 
ical and  impracticable  book, .  •  •  The  system  of  liberty  ideally 
established  by  Rousseau,  excited  in  me  an  infinite  longing 
for  a  wider  and  more  bounteous  sphere  of  activity.*' 

The  great  superiority  of  Pestalozzi  over  Rousseau  is  that 
he  worked  for  the  people,  —  that  he  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  children  the  principles  which  Rousseau  embodied  only 
in  an  individual  and  privileged  education.  ]^mile,  after  all, 
is  an  aristocrat.  He  is  rich,  and  of  good  ancestry ;  and  is 
endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune.  Real  pu- 
pils do- not  offer,  in  general,  to  the  action  of  teachers,  mate- 
rial as  docile  and  complaisant.  Pestalozzi  had  to  do  only 
with  children  of  the  common  people,  who  have  everything  to 
learn  at  school,  because  they  have  found  at  home,  with  busy 
or  careless  parents,  neither  encouragement  nor  example,  — 
because  their  early  years  have  been  only  a  long  intellectual 
slumber.  For  these  benumbed  natures,  many  exercises  are 
necessary  which  would  properly  be  regarded  as  useless  if  it 
were  a  question  of  instructing  children  of  another  condition. 
Before  condemning,  before  ridiculing,  the  trifling  practices  of 
Pestalozzi,  and  of  teachers  of  the  same  school,  we  should 
consider  the  use  to  which  these  processes  were  applied.  The 
real  organizer  of  the  education  of  childhood  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, Pestalozzi  has  a  right  to  the  plaudits  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

519.  Conclusion.  — We  should  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
merely  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  Pestalozzi's  methods,  we 
can  comprehend  the  service  of  a  man  who  excelled  in  the 
warmth  of  his  charity,  in  his  ardor  of  devotion  and  of  propa- 
gandiam,  and  in  I  know  not  what  that  makes  a  grand  per^ 
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sonality,  more  than  by  the  clearness  and  the  exactness  of 
his  theories.  It  is  somewhat  with  Pestalozzi  as  with  those 
great  actors  who  carry  with  them  to  their  tomb  a  part  of  the 
secret  of  their  art. 

He  was  especially  great  in  heart  and  in  love.  To  read 
some  of  his  writings,  we  would  sometimes  be  tempted  to  say 
that  his  intellect  was  far  inferior  to  the  expectation  excited 
by  his  name ;  but  what  a  splendid  revenge  he  takes  in  the 
domain  of  sentiment ! 

He  passionately  loved  the  people.  He  knew  their  suffer- 
ings, and  nothing  turned  him  from  his  anxiety  to  cure  them. 
In  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  he  tliought  less  of 
the  charming  scene  that  was  displayed  before  his  eyes  than 
of  the  poor  people  who,  under  those  splendors  of  nature,  led 
a  life  of  misery. 

Tiiat  which  assures  him  an  immortal  glory  is  the  high  pur- 
pose that  he  set  before  himself,  —  his  ardor  to  regenerate 
humanity  through  instruction.  Of  what  consequence  is  it 
that  the  results  obtained  were  so  disproiwrtionate  to  his 
efforts,  and  that  he  could  say,  "  The  contrast  between  what 
I  would  and  what  I  could  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed "  ?  Even  the  French  Revolution  did  not  succeed  in 
the  matter  of  instruction,  in  making  its  works  commensurate 
with  its  aspirations. 

Tlie  love  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  friends  of  instruction 
are  forever  secured  to  Pestalozzi.  He  was  the  most  surges- 
tive,  the  most  stimulating,  of  modem  educators.  If  it  was 
not  given  him  to  act  sufficiently  on  French  pedagogy,  he  was 
in  Germany  the  great  inspirer  of  reform  in  popular  education. 
While  he  was  despised  by  Bonaparte,  he  obtained,  in  1802, 
from  the  philosopher  Fichte,  this  fine  compliment,  "It  is 
from  the  institute  of  IVstalozzi  that  I  expect  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  German  nation." 
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[520.  Analytical  Summary.  —  1.  Inveniam  viam  auJ 
fdciam.  To  know  the  end  is  to  find  the  way  ;  and  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  impulse  to  reach  an  end  is  to  make  a  way. 
There  are  thus  two  categories  of  educational  reformers. 
Some  see  a  goal  by  the  light  of  reason  and  reflection,  and 
then  lay  out  a  logical  route  to  it  which  they  may  or  may  not 
traverse,  but  which  some  one  will  ultimately  traverse. 
Others  are  dominated  by  an  intense  feeling,  and  grope  their 
uncertain  way  towards  a  goal  whose  outline  and  position  are 
only  dimly  discerned  through  the  mists  of  emotion.  With 
some,  the  motive  is  intellectual,  with  othei*s,  it  is  emotional ; 
and  in  their  higher  manifestations  these  endowments  are  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

2.  Pestalozzi  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  emotional  re- 
formers. He  felt  intensely,  but  he  saw  vaguely.  His  im- 
pulses were  the  highest  and  the  noblest  that  can  animate  the 
human  soul,  but  at  every  stage  in  his  career  his  success  was 
compromised  by  his  inability  to  see  things  in  their  normal 
relations  and  proportions.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
frame  a  rational  defence  of  his  system,  he  was  glad  to  bor- 
row philosophic  insight  from  abroad ;  but  he  could  not  live 
with  colleagues  who  would  test  the  logic  of  his  methods. 

3.  Tested  by  the  simplest  rules  of  order,  syrametrj',  and 
economy,  the  schools  organized  by  Pestalozzi  were  failures ; 
but  tested  by  the  exalted  humanity,  the  heroic  devotion,  and 
self-sacrifice  of  their  founder,  and  by  the  new  life  which, 
through  his  example,  was  henceforth  to  animate  the  teaching 
profession,  his  schools  were  successful  beyond  all  precedent. 
Judged  by  modem  standards,  Pestalozzi  was  a  poor  teacher, 
but  an  unsurpassed  educator. 

4.  The  conception  which  the  humanitarian  warmth  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  nature  converted  into  a  motive,  was  that  true  edu- 
tion  is  a  growth,  the  outward  evolution  of  an  inward  life. 
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The  conception  itself  was  as  old  as  David  and  Socrates,  bat 
it  had  ceased  to  have  the  power  of  a  living  truth. 

5.  The  history  of  human  thought  shows  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  tendency  to  separate  form  from  content,  or  letter 
from  spirit,  and  as  constant  a  predilection  for  form  or  letter, 
as  distinguished  from  content  or  spirit;  and  the  essential 
work  of  reform  has  consisted  in  reanimation.  This  illustrates 
and  defines  Pcstalozzi's  mission  as  an  educator.  The  story 
of  his  devotion  and  suflTering  is  the  most  pathetic  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  and  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  at  such  cost.] 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   SUCCESSOUS  OF   PESTALOZZI.  —  FUOCnEL   AMD   THE 

PEliE   GIIIAKD. 

niE  rEl>A(JOOY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUKY  ;  FK(EBEL  (1782-1862); 
YOUTH  OF  FKCEUEL  ;  DIFFEUENT  EMPLOYMENTS;  CALL  TO  TEACH; 
FKCEUEL  AND  FESTALOZXI  ;  TREATISE  ON  THE  SPHERICAL  ;  NEW 
studies;  INSTITUTE  OF  KEILUAU ;  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MAM  ; 
ANALYSIS  OF  THAT  WORK  ;  LOVE  FOR  CHILDREN  ;  UNITY  OF  EDU- 
CATION ;  DIFFERENT  STAGES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MAN  ; 
NATURALISM  OF  FRlEBEL;  NEW  EXPERIMENTS  IN  TEACHING;  KIN- 
DERGARTENS ;     ORIGIN     OF     THE     KINDERGARTENS  ;      THE     GIFTS    OF 

frcebel;    appeal  to  the  instincts  OF  THE  child;    imi*ortance 

OF  sports  ;     principal    needs  of  the  child  ;    faults  in  FR(EBEL*S 

biethod;    the  last  establishments  of  frckbel;    frcebel   and 

DIESTERWEG  ;  POPULARITY  OF  FRUSBEL ;  THE  pfellE  GIRARD  (1765- 
1850);  LIFE  OF  THE  piSRE  GIRARD;  PLAN  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  HEL- 
VETIA; LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  pliRB  GIRARD;  TEACHING  OF  THE 
MOTHER  tongue;  GRAMMAR  OF  IDEAS;  DISCREET  USE  OF  RULES; 
EDUCATIVE  COURSE  IN  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE;  ANALYSIS  OF  THAT 
WORK  ;  MORAL  ARITHMETIC  ;  MORAL  GEOGRAPHY  ;  INFLUENCE  OF 
GIRARD;   ANALYTICAL   SUMMARY. 


521.  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
Pcstalozzi  really  belongs  to  our  century  by  the  close  of  his 
career,  and  especially  by  the  posthumous  glory  of  his  name. 
With  Froebel  and  the  P^re  Girard,  we  enter  completely 
upon  the  nineteenth  century ;  both,  in  different  degrees  and 
with  characteristics  of  their  own,  continue  tlie  work  of 
Pestalozzi. 
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322.  FiWEBEL  (1782-1852).— It  may  be  eakl  of  Frcebel 
08  of  PcBtalozzi,  that  in  France  at  least,  he  is  more  praised 
thau  known,  more  celebrated  tLan  studied.  We  Lave  been 
tardy  in  speaking  of  him,  ^it  ia  scarcely  twenty  years  since ; 
but  it  seems  that  onr  admiration  has  souglit  to  atone  for  the 
slowness  of  its  manifestation  by  its  vivacity  and  its  ardor. 
The  name  of  the  founder  of  Iiiwlergartens  haa  become  almost 
popular,  while  his  writings  have  remained  almost  unknown. 

An  impai'tial  and  tliorough  study  of  Froibcrs  work  will 
abate  rather  than  encourage  this  excessive  infatuation  and 
this  somewhat  artificial  ciitliusiasni:  Assuredly,  Fi-osbel 
had  grand  qualities  as  a  teacher ;  but  he  lacked  a  profound 
classical  culture  and  also  the  sense  of  proportion.  Like 
most  of  tlie  Germans  of  this  century,  he  has  ventured  on  the 
conceptions  of  a  nebulous  philoaojiliy,  and  followiug  the 
stops  of  Hegel,  he  lias  too  often  deserted  tlie  route  of  oiiscr- 
vation  and  experiment,  to  strike  oul  into  metaphysical  diva- 
gations. Fra'bel's  imagination  magnifies  and  distorts  every- 
tliing.  Ho  cannot  see  objects  as  they  are,  but  lends  them 
a  symlwlical  meaning,  and  wanders  off  into  transcendental 
and  obscure  con si<le rations.  Hut  his  practical  work  is  worth 
more  than  his  writings,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  glory 
of  liaviug  been  a  hold  and  Imppy  innovator  in  the  field  of 
early  education. 

523.  The  Yocrn  of  FR<EnF.i,.  —  Frrcbel  was  born  in 
Thuringia  in  1782.  lie  lost  his  mother  almost  at  birth,  and 
was  educated  by  his  father  and  his  uncle,  both  village 
pastors.  We  recollect  that  by  a  contrai'y  destiny,  Festalozzi 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
manifested  remarkable  traits  of  character,  and  also  mental 
tendencies  which  were  a  little  singniar.  He  was  dreamy  and 
wholly   penetrated   willt    a    profound    religious    sentiment. 
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Thus,  the  day  when  lie  believed  that  he  was  assured  by  per- 
emptory reasotiiug  Uiat  he  was  not  duoiued  to  etenial  flamcB, 
was  an  event  in  his  life.  Ardently  enamored  of  nature,  he 
(.'Oiiaidoi's  her  as  the  true  inspirer  of  humanity.  This  had 
alao  becQ  the  conception  of  Rousseau  and  of  Peetalozzi,  but 
it  exhibits  itself  with  much  more  power  in  the  case  of 
Frtebel. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exaggeration  of  bis 
thought  when  be  says  that  nature,  attentively  observed, 
appears  to  us  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
human  life. 

"Entire  nature,  even  the  world  of  crystals  and  stones, 
teaches  us  to  recognize  good  and  evil,  but  nowhere  in  a  more 
living,  tranquil,  clear,  aud  evident  way  than  in  the  world  of 
plants  and  flowers." 

Morality,  thus  nnderstood,  is  a  little  vague.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  calm  life  of  the  fields  contributes  to  surround 
us  with  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  beget  within  us  wholesome 
and  elevated  aspirations;  but  one  must  have  a  singularly 
sentimental  temperament  to  believe  that  uature  can  give  us 
"  the  clearest  and  the  most  obvious  "  lessons  in  morals. 

524.  Different  Occupations. — The  first  part  of  Froe- 
bel's  life  gives  evidence  of  a  certain  unsteadiness  of  mind. 
Inconstant  in  his  tastes,  he  cannot  settle  on  a  fixed  mode  of 
life.  Improvident  and  poor,  like  I'estaiozzi,  he  is  in  turn 
forester,  intcudant,  architect,  preceptor;  he  feels  his  way 
up  to  the  day  when  bis  vocation  as  a  teacher  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  hira.  Moreover,  he  studies  everything, — law, 
mineralogy,  agriculture,  mathematics, 

625.  Vocation  to  Teach.  —  It  was  in  1805,  at  Frankfort, 
that  Frffibel  began  to  teacb.  He  was  then  twenty-three. 
The  teacher  Gruner  offered  him  a  position  as  instructor  in 
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the  model  school  which  he  directed ;  Fr<cbel  accepted,  but 
lie  was  of  that  Dumber  who  do  nothing  artlessly. 

"An  accidental  circumstance  determined  my  decision.  I 
received  news  that  my  certiScatea  were  lost  [certificates  that 
tie  had  sent  to  an  architect  to  secure  a  position  with  himj. 
I  then  concluded  that  Providence  had  intended,  by  this  inci- 
dent, to  take  from  me  the  possibility  of  a  return  backward." 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  wroto  to  his  brother 
Christopher :  — 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  my  duties  please  me.  From  the 
first  lesson  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  done  anything 
else,  and  that  I  was  born  for  that  very  thing.  I  could  no 
longer  make  it  seem  to  me  that  I  had  previously  thought  of 
following  any  occupation  but  this,  and  3-ct  I  confess  that  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  teacher  had  never  occnri-ed  to  me." 

526.  FwEBEL  AND  Pestalozzi.  —  At  the  school  in  Franks 
fort,  Frcebel,  still  a  novice  in  the  art  of  teaching,  attempted 
scarcely  more  than  scrupulously  to  apply  the  Pcstalozzian 
methods. 

And  upon  many  pftints  Frcebel  remained  to  the  end  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Pestalozzi.  Intuition  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  method,  and  we  might  say  that  his  effort  in 
pedagogy  consists  chiefly  in  organizing  into  a  system  the 
sense  intuitiouo  which  Pestalozzi  proposed  to  the  child  some- 
what at  random  and  without  plan. 

Frcebel  had  had  direct  relations  with  Pestalozzi.  In  1808 
he  went  to  Yverdun  with  three  of  his  pupils,  and  there  spent 
two  years,  taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  master.  He 
declares  that  it  was  a  "  decisive  "  epoch  in  his  life. 

But  let  us  note,  in  passing,  the  dilference  in  charoctei 
between  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.     While  Pestalozzi  is  ever 
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ready  to  accuse  himseU  with  a  touching  humilit;,  Frtebel 
regards  himself  as  almost  iiifallibic.  He  never  attributes 
failure  to  his  own  insufBcicDcy,  but  lays  the  blame  on  destiny 
or  on  the  ill-will  of  others.  Peatalozzi  is  ever  forgetting 
himself,  and  he  is  so  neglectful  as  to  be  uncouth  in  his  attire. 
"  lie  never  knew  how  to  dresa,"  say  his  bif^aphcrs  ;  "  his 
distraction  made  him  forget  sometimes  his  cravat,  and  at 
others  his  garters."  Fr<rl)el,  on  the  contrary,  affected  an 
elegant  and  theatrical  bearing.  He  studied  elTcct.  At  cer- 
tain periods,  as  we  are  told,  he  wore  Hessian  boots  and  a 
Tyrolese  cap  with  high  plumes. 

527.  The  Treatise  on  SniEmciTT  (1811).— It  was 
almut  1811  that  the  peculiar  originality  of  Frrobcl  m.inifcsted 
itself,  and  this  w.is  done,  it  must  be  coufesscd,  in  an  unfortu- 
nate way,  by  the  pid»lic.'ition  of  his  Treatine  on  Sjihericily. 

Festalozzi  somewhere  wrote:  "If  my  life  is  entitled  to 
any  credit,  it  is  that  of  having  placed  the  square  at  the  b.isis 
of  an  intuitive  instruction  which  has  never  yet  Iwen  given  to 
a  jxiople."'  Tliis  language  coming  from  Pcstalozzi  is  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  suqtrisc  us ;  but  at  least  Pestalozzi 
meant  square  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlic  term,  as  a 
geomi^ricnl  figure,  or  ae  a  fonn  for  drawing.  When  Frtc- 
bel  speaks  to  us  of  the  sphere,  and  makes  of  it  the  basis  of 
education,  it  is  a  wliolly  different  tiling. 

In  rending  the  Treolise  on  Sphericity,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  inquire  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  or  whether  an  exuberant  imagination  has  not 
caused  the  author  to  lose  the  consciousness  of  reality. 

According  to  Frmbol,  the  sphere  is  the  ideal  form :  — 

"  The  sphere  seems  like  tiic  piv>toty|K;  or  the  nnity  of  all 
[)odies  and  of  all  forms.     Not  an  angle,  not  a  line,  not  a 

'  Comment  Vcrlmle  inslniit  scd  i  n/(i«(s,  irausl.itwi  liy  Darin,  p.  aH. 
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plane,  not  a  surface,  is  shown  in  it,  and  yet  it  has  all  points 
and  all  surfaces." 

Let  this  pass ;  but  besides  this,  the  sphere  has  mysterious 
relations  with  spiritual  things ;  it  teaches  the  perfection  of 
the  moral  life. 

''To  labor  conscientiously  at  the  development  of  the 
spherical  nature  of  a  being,  is  to  effect  the  education  of  a 
being." 

An  incident  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Froebel  will  com- 
plete the  picture.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and 
made  the  campaigns  of  1812-1813,  with  Langethal  and  Mid- 
dendorf,  who  were  afterward  to  be  his  colleagues.  After 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  passing  through  the  whole  of 
Germany.  During  the  whole  journey,  he  says,  "  I  was  seek- 
ing something,  but  without  reaching  a  definite  idea  of  what 
I  was  in  quest  of,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  me.  Wholly 
engrossed  in  this  thought,  I  entered  one  day  into  a  very 
beautiful  garden,  ornamented  with  plants  the  most  various. 
I  admired  them,  and  yet  none  of  them  brought  relief  to  my 
inmost  feeling. 

*'  Passing  them  in  review,  at  a  glance,  in  my  soul,  I  sud- 
denly discovered  that  among  them  there  was  no  lily.  .  .  . 
Then  I  knew  what  was  lacking  in  that  garden,  and  what  I 
was  looking  for.  How  could  my  inmost  feeling  have  mani- 
fested itself  to  me  in  a  more  beautiful  way?  You  seek,  I 
said  to  myself,  tranquil  peace  of  heart,  harmony  of  life,  and 
purity  of  soul,  in  the  image  of  the  lily,  that  peaceful  flower, 
simple  and  pure.  The  garden,  with  all  its  varied  flowers, 
but  without  the  blossoms  of  the  lily,  was  for  me  like  life 
agitated  and  variegated,  but  without  harmony  and  without 
unity." 

528.  New  Studies.  —  Froebel  returned  to  Berlin  in  1814, 
and  there  obtained  an  assistant's  \Aa.cfe  m  NXve^  \ssv\ifcT\j\Q.s8L^'^ 
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museum.     He  there  atadied  at  leisure  the  geometrical  foroiA 

of  crystalB,  and  reflected  anew  on  their  symbolical  ttieaDing, 
Perhaps  he  derived  from  these  studies  the  idea  of  the  first 
gifla  whicli  he  afterwards  introduced  into  hia  Kindergartens. 
It  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  he  formed  the  defi- 
nite resolution  to  devote  himself  lo  the  education  of  youth 
(1816).  He  first  established  himself  at  Griesheim,  and  then 
at  Keilhau  (a  league's  distance  from  Rudolstadt),  where, 
with  five  pupils,  all  his  nephews,  he  opened  a  school  whicli 
he  called  by  a  pompous  title,  and  one  hardly  justifiable  at 
the  beginning,  the  General  German  Institute  of  Education. 
He  succeeded  in  associating  witli  himself  Langcthal  and 
Middendorf.  The  establishment  was  administered  atfirston 
a  very  modest  scale,  as  the  resources  were  slender ;  but  it 
prospered  little  by  little,  and  in  1826  it  numbered  more  than 
fifty  pupils. 

529.  Institdte  at  Keilhau.  —  The  principles  of  Festalozzi 
were  applied  at  Keilhau.  Lang e thai  and  Middendorf 
passed  their  apprenticeship  in  the  Festalozzian  method  under 
the  direction  of  Froebel.  The  three  professors  met  in  the 
common  hall,  and  there  were  frequently  heard  as  echoes 
from  their  discussion  the  words :  intuition,  personal  initia- 
tive, proceeding  from  the  knovm  to  the  unknown.  "They  arc 
learning  the  system,"  said  the  children  who  heard  tliem. 

At  Keilhau,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education 
marched  abreast.  The  master  was  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  individuality  of  each  child,  to  the  end  that  he  might  thence 
provoke  the  free  development  of  that  individuality.  The 
government  was  austere  and  the  fare  fmgal.  The  system 
of  physical  hardening  was  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
pupils,  winter  and  summer,  wore  a  blouse  and  cotton  trou- 
sers.    A  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  religious  excr- 
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cises.  Froebel  always  remained  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  though  his  orthodox}'  might  have  seemed  open  to 
suspicion,  and  he  always  thought  that  education  ought  to  be 
essentially  religious. 

*'*'  All  education  that  is  not  founded  on  religion  is  sterile." 
And  he  adds,  ^^AU  education  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
Christian  religion  is  defective  and  incomplete."  ^ 

530.  The  Education  op  Man.  —  It  was  at  Keilhau  in 
1826,  that  Froebel  published  his  principal  work,  The  Edu' 
cation  of  Man  .^ 

At  that  date,  the  idea  of  Kindergartens  had  not  yet  taken 
form  in  his  mind ;  and  Hie  Education  of  Man  was  not  so 
much  the  exposition  of  the  practical  applications  of  FroebeFs 
method,  as  a  nebulous  and  tumid  development  of  his  meta- 
physical principles.  It  is  a  book  little  read,  and,  let  it  be 
confessed,  partly  illegible !  We  have  ventured  to  speak  of 
the  nonsense  written  by  Pestalozzi.  What  shall  be  said  of 
tiie  mystical  dreams  of  Froebel  ?  The  pedagogy  of  the  Ger- 
mans, like  their  philosophy,  has  for  a  century  often  lost  its 
way  in  strange  theories  which  absolutely  surpass  the  com- 
prehension of  the  French  mind.  From  a  mass  of  vague  and 
pretentious  speculations  on  universal  nature,  there  are  culled 
with  diflScult}'  some  ideas  which  are  well  founded.  How- 
ever, let  us  try  to  gather  up  the  obscure  idea  of  Froebel, 
made  still  more  obscure  by  the  exterior  form  of  the  work. 
In  the  first  edition  Froebel  had  omitted  to  introduce  into  the 
text  any  division  into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  read- 
ing of  this  uninternipted  text  could  not  fail  to  be  laborious  ; 
even  with  the  somewhat  artificial  divisions  which  were  subse- 

1  See  the  Aphorisms  published  by  Froebel  in  1821. 
^  See  tlie  French  translation  by  Madame  de  Crombnigghe,  Paris,  1881 
Also,  the  English  translation  by  Josephine  Jarvis,  New  York,  1885. 
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qaently  iDtroduced,  The  Education  of  Man  rcmaina  difflcalt 
to  read  aud  to  analyze. 

531.  Analysis  of  the  Work.  — The  intnxluction  is  the 
moat  intereeting  part  of  the  work.  Wc  might  reduce  the 
eumewhat  confused  ideas  which  it  contains  to  tlircc  essential 
[x)intB,  to  three  general  ideas,  of  philosophy,  of  psycholc^, 
and  of  pedagogy. 

Theideaof  general  pliitosophj  is  tills:  "  Everything  comes 
solely  from  God.  In  God  is  tlie  unique  principle  of  all 
things." 

It  is  a  vague  pAntheism  which  consists  in  believing  that 
all  the  objects  of  nature  arc  the  direct  maiilfcstatioos  of  the 
divine  activity. 

"  The  end,  the  destiny  of  each  thing,  is  to  publish  abroad 
its  being,  the  activity  of  God  which  oi>crates  in  it,  and  llie 
manner  in  which  this  activity  is  combined  with  the  thing." 
From  tliese  premises  Frtubcl  is  logically  brouglit  to  this  psy- 
chological statement,  that  evcrytliing  is  good  In  man,  for  it 
is  God  who  acts  in  him.     He  pushes  his  optimism  so  far  as 

"  From  liis  earliest  ngc  the  child  yields  himself  to  justice 
and  right  with  a  surprising  tact,  for  we  rarely  see  him  avoi<l- 
ing  them  voluntirily." 

The  pedagogical  conclusion  is  easy  to  guess :  Education 
shall  be  essentially  a  work  of  litwrty  and  of  spontaneity.  It 
"Tight  to  he  indulgent,  flexible,  snjjplo,  and  restricted  to  pro- 
tecting and  ovcj-spclng. 

"  The  vocation  of  man,  considered  .is  a  reasonable  intelli- 
gence, is  to  let  his  nature  act  in  manifesting  the  action  of  Go<l, 
who  operates  in  him  ;  to  publish  God  oiitwanlly,  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  his  rc.tl  destiny,  and  to  accomplish  it  in  all 
lUxTri/  and  sqioiilaneilif." 
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These  last  two  words  are  repeated  ad  nauseam.  Fra3bel 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  general  form  of 
education  to  impose  or  even  to  recommend,  because  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  each  child,  and  the  free 
development  of  his  individuality  provoked  by  inviting  him 
to  action  and  to  personal  exertion.  The  choice  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  exterior  form  of  education  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  educator,  and  there  ought  to  be 
almost  as  many  ways  of  educating  men  as  there  are  individ- 
uals, with  their  own  natures  aspiring  to  a  personal  develop- 
ment. 

532.  Love  for  Children.  —  Froebel,  and  this  is  perhaps 
his  best  quality,  loves  children  tenderly.  He  speaks  of 
them  with  touching  accents,  but  he  does  not  fail  to  mingle 
with  his  affection  for  them  his  habitual  symbolism.  The 
child  is  not  for  him  simply  the  little  real  being  that  he  has 
under  his  eyes.  He  sees  him  through  mystic  veils,  so  to 
speak,  and,  as  it  were,  crowned  with  an  aureole :  — 

"  Let  the  child  always  appear  to  us  as  a  living  pledge  of 
the  presence,  of  the  goodness,  and  of  the  love  of  God." 

533.  UNrry  op  Education.  —  Froebel  is  always  bitterly 
complaining  of  the  fragmentary  and  scrappy  character  of  tlie 
ordinary  education.  His  dream  was  to  introduce  unity  into 
it.  In  this  respect  he  separates  himself  squarely  from  Rous- 
seau. The  different  stages  of  life  form  an  uninterrui)tcd 
chain.  "  Let  life  be  considered  as  being  but  one  in  all  its 
phases,  as  forming  one  complete  whole." 

534.  Different  Stages  in  the  Development  op  Man. 
—  FroGbel,  in  Tlie  EducaJtion  of  Man,  considers  in  succes- 
sion the  different  periods  of  life.  The  first  three  chapters 
treat  of  the  first  stages  of  development  in  man, — the  nurseling, 
the  child,  the  young  boy.     We  here  find  pages  full  of  charm, 
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upon  the  education  of  the  child  by  the  mother,  and  upon  th6 
progress  of  the  faculties ;  but  pretentious  considerations 
and  whimsical  interpretations  too  often  come  to  spoil  the 
psychology  of  Froebel. 

''  The  child,"  he  says,  "  scarcely  knows  whether  he  loves 
the  flowers  for  themselves,  for  the  delight  which  they  give 
him,  ...  or  for  the  vague  intuition  which  they  give  him  of 
the  Creator." 

Farther  on  he  speaks  of  introducing  the  child  to  colors, 
and  from  this  exercise  he  at  once  draws  moral  conclusions : 
the  child  loves  colors  because  he  comes  by  means  of  them 
^'  to  the  knowledge  of  an  interior  unity." 

535.  The  Naturalism  of  Fiuebel. — The  elements  of 
education  according  to  Froebel  are,  with  religion,  the  artis- 
tic studies,  mathematics,  language,  and,  above  all,  nature. 
"  Teachers  should  scared}'  let  a  week  pass  without  taking  to 
the  country  a  part  of  their  pupils.  They  shall  not  drive  them 
before  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  .  .  .  They  shall  walk  with 
them  as  a  father  among  his  children,  or  a  brother  among  his 
brothers,  in  making  them  observe  and  admire  the  varied 
richness  which  nature  displays  to  their  eyes  at  each  season 
of  the  year.' 


f» 


536.  New  Experiments  in  Teaching.  —  The  institute  of 
Keilhau  did  not  long  prosper.  In  1829  it  was  necessary  to 
close  it  for  lack  of  pupils.  Froebel  lacked  the  practical  quali- 
ties of  an  administrator.  In  1831  he  tried  in  vain  to  open  a 
new  school  at  Wartensee  in  Switzerland.  The  attacks  of  the 
clerical  party  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  project.  After 
several  other  attempts  he  was  elected  director  of  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Bnrgdorf ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  pedagogical  efforts  to  the  education  of  early 
childhood. 
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The  little  village  of  Burgdorf  had  tlie  honor,  within  a  period 
of  thirty-five  Aears,  of  offering  an  asylum  to  Pestalozzi  and 
to  Froebel,  and  of  being  the  scene  of  their  experiments  in 
pedagogy. 

537.  The  Kindergartens.  —  The  master  conception  of 
Fra'bel,  the  creation  of  the  Kindergarten^  was  only  slowly 
developed  in  his  mind.  It  was  only  in  1840  that  he  invented 
the  term.  Of  course,  given  the  imagination  of  Froebel,  and 
his  tendency  to  symbolism,  children's  garden  ought  to  be 
taken  in  its  allegorical  sense.  The  child  is  a  plant,  the  school 
a  garden,  and  Frcebcl  calls  teachers  "  gardeners  of  chil- 
dren." ^ 

But  before  giving  a  name  to  his  school  for  early  childhood, 
Froebel  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  it.  In  1835,  at  Burg- 
dorf, he  attempted  to  realize  it ;  in  1837,  at  Blankenburg, 
near  Rudolstadt,  he  founded  his  first  infant  school. 

538.  Origin  of  the  Kindergarten.  —  Without  wishing  to 
belittle  the  originality  of  Fra^bel's  creation,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  it  was  suggested  to  him  in  part  by  Comenius.  The  phil- 
osopher Krause  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  importance  of  the 
writings  of  the  Slavic  educator.  He  studied  them,  and  the 
Kindergarten  certainly  has  some  relations  of  parenthood  with 
the  schola  materni  gremii.  There  is,  however,  one  essential 
difference  between  the  idea  of  Comenius  and  that  of  Froebel, 
—  the  first  confided  to  the  mother  the  cares  which  the  second 
relegates  to  the  teachers  of  the  children's  gardens. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  from  seeing  a  child  playing  at  bab 
that  Froebel  conceived  the  first  idea  of  his  system.     We  know 

1  Consequently  it  is  wrong  to  take  Froebel 's  expression  in  the  sense  that 
be  wished  to  establish  by  the  side  of  each  school  a  garden,  a  lawn  planted 
with  trees  and  adorned  with  flower-beds.  See  Greard,  L* instruction  pri- 
maire  a  Paris,  1877,  p.  73. 
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what  Imixjrtancc  he  attached  to  the  Bphcrical  form  and  to 
play.  The  first  priiiciplc  of  his  Kindertjarinn  waa  then  that 
tbe  child  ought  to  play,  and  to  play  at  ball. 

But  Frcuhcl  enveloped  the  BimplcHt  ideas  iu  prolix  and 
whimsical  theories.  If  he  recommcuds  tlic  ball,  it  is  not  for 
poeitivc  reasons,  nor  because  it  is  an  iuoffeusive  play,  very 
a|>propriate  to  tlie  need  of  movement  which  characterizes  the 
cLild.  It  is  because  the  ball  is  tlie  symljol  of  unity.  The 
cube,  which  was  to  succeed  tlie  ball,  represents  diversity  in 
uuity.  It  is  also  because  the  word  hall  is  a  symbolic  word, 
formed  from  letters  borrowed  from  the  German  words  Bild 
von  all,  picture  of  the  whole, 

Frtubol  came  to  attribute  an  occult  meaning  to  the  differ- 
ent letters  of  woi-ds.  He  thought  be  found  iu  the  figures  of 
the  year  183C,  the  date  of  his  first  conception  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, the  proof  that  that  year  was  to  open  to  humanity  a 
new  era,  and  he  expressed  his  views  in  an  essay  entitled : 
I7ie  Year  1836  requires  a.  Renovation  of  Life.  In  this  we 
read  such  things  as  those:  "The  word  ma^^ii^Je  (German 
Ehe)  repi-esents  by  its  two  vowels  e-e,  life;  these  two  vowels 
ore  united  by  the  consonant  /(,  thus  symbolizing  a  double 
life  which  tlic  spirit  unites  ;  again,  the  two  halves  thus  united 
arc  similar  and  equal  each  to  each  :  e-h-e."  And  farther  on  ; 
"  What  does  the  word  German  (Deu(sc7t)  signify?  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  word  deiiten  (signifying  to  manifest),  which 
designates  the  act  by  which  self-conscious  thought  is  clearly 
manifested  outwaiiUy.  ...  To  be  a  German  is  then  to  raise 
one's  self  as  an  individual  and  as  a  whole,  by  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  one's  self,  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  self." 

539.  The  Gifts  or  Fr<ebel.  —  Under  the  graceful 
name  of  gifts,  Frwbcl  presents  to  the  child  a  certain  numliei 
of  objects  which  are  to  serve  as  material  for  his  exercises. 
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The  five  gifts  are  contained  in  a  box  from  which  tliey  are 
taken  in  succession,  as  the  children  are  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  the  original  plan  of  Froebel,  these  gifts 
were:  1.  the  ball;  2.  the  sphere  and  the  cube;  3.  the  cube 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts  ;  4.  the  cube  divided  into  eight 
rectangular  parallelopipeds,  in  the  form  of  building-bricks, 
which  the  child  will  use  as  material  for  little  constructions ; 
5.  the  cube  divided  in  each  of  its  dimensions,  that  is,  cut  into 
twenty-seven  equal  cubes  ;  three  of  them  are  subdivided  into 
two  prisms,  and  three  others  into  four  prisms,  by  means  of 
an  oblique  section,  single  or  double.*  And  to  these  gifts 
Froebel  added  other  objects,  such  as  thin  strips  of  wood  and 
little  sticks  for  constructing  figures ;  and  bits  of  paper  for 
braiding,  folding,  dotting,  etc. 

The  conception  of  Fra'bel  does  not  rest,  as  one  miglit 
think,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  objects  which  he  chooses  in 
succession,  to  the  faculties  of  the  child.  It  is  not  this  at  all 
which  interests  him.  The  order  which  he  lias  adopted  is 
derived  from  another  principle.  According  to  him,  the  form 
of  bodies  has  an  intimate  relation  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  universe.  There  is,  consequently,  a  methodical  grada- 
tion to  be  observed,  according  to  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  objects  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  child 
into  the  laws  of  the  divine  thought  symbolized  in  the  sphere, 
in  the  cube,  in  the  cylinder,  etc.  Froebel  was  greatly  irritated 
^t  those  of  his  scholars  who  misunderstood  the  philosophical 
Vmport  of  his  ''  gifts,"  and  who  saw  in  them  only  plays. 
*'  If  my  material  for  instruction  possesses  some  utility,"  he 
•aid,  "  it  does  not  owe  it  to  its  exterior  appearance,  which 
has  nothing  striking  and  offers  no  novelty.     It  owes  it  sira- 

^  The  disciples  of  Froobcl  have  mfwlifirKl  In  difToroiit  manners  his  system 
of  gifts.  See,  for  example,  the  JarOin  <Vcnf<ints,  by  Goldammer,  French 
translation  by  Ix>uis  Fournier,  1877. 
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plj  to  the  way  in  whicli  I  use  it,  that  is,  to  my  inplliod 
and  to  tlie  ptiilosopliical  law  od  whicli  it  is  founded.  The 
Justification  of  my  system  of  eihication  is  entirely  in  this  law; 
according  ae  this  law  is  rejected  or  admitted,  the  system  falls 
or  continues  with  it.  All  tho  rest  is  hut  material  without  any 
value  of  itfi  own." 

It  is  this  "  material,"  however,  which  for  Fi'ctbel  had  no 
value,  that  his  admirers  have  above  all  preserved  of  his 
method,  without  longer  caring  for  the  allegorical  sense  which 
he  attached  to  it. 

640.  Appeal  TO  thb  Isstincts  of  the  Child,  —  That 
which  makes,  notwithstanding  so  much  that  is  whimsical,  the 
lasting  merit  of  Fruebel's  work,  tJiat  which  jusiiiies  in  part 
the  admiration  which  it  has  excited,  is  that  he  organized  the 
satte  iTasile,  the  infant  school,  and  that  he  realized  for  it 
that  which  Pestalozzi  had  attempted  for  the  elementary 
school.  He  knew  how  to  make  an  ap[}cal  to  the  instincts  of 
the  yoimgcBt  child,  to  combine  a  system  of  cxci-cises  for  the 
training  of  the  hand,  for  the  education  of  the  senses,  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  movement  and  activity  which  develops 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  hfe,  and,  finally,  to  make  of  the 
child  a  creator,  a  little  artist  always  at  work. 

For  the  old  education,  which  he  calls  "  a  hot-house  educa- 
tion," and  in  which  the  instruction,  preniatui-e  through  lan- 
guage, smothers  in  their  germs  the  native  powers  of  the 
child,  in  order  to  excite  hia  memory  and  his  judtpnent  by 
artificial  means,  —  for  this  education  he  substitutes  a  free  and 
cheerful  education  which  cultivates  the  faculties  of  the  ciiild 
by  love,  and  which  makes  a  just  estimate  of  his  instincts. 
Books  are  suppressed,  and  lessons  also.  The  child  freely 
expands  in  play. 

MI.  The  Imfoktasce  OF  Pi.AT.  —  With  Fni-bol,  play  he- 
came   no   essential  element  ot  «4\\c,ii.l\ov\.    This  ingenious 
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teacher  knew  how  to  make  of  it  an  art,  an  instrument  for  the 
development  of  the  infant  faculties. 

"  The  plays  of  the  child,"  he  said,  "  are,  as  it  were,  the 
germ  of  the  whole  life  which  is  to  follow,  for  the  whole  man 
develops  and  manifests  itself  in  it;  in  it  he  reveals  his 
noblest  aptitudes  and  the  deepest  elements  of  his  being. 
The  whole  life  of  man  has  its  source  in  that  epoch  of  exis- 
tence, and  whether  that  life,  is  serene  or  sad,  tranquil  or 
agitated,  fruitful  or  sterile,  whether  it  brings  peace  or  war, 
that  depends  on  the  care,  more  or  less  judicious,  given  to  the 
beginnings  of  existence." 

542.  Principal  Needs  op  the  Child.  —  Gr^ard,  in  a  re- 
markable study  on  the  method  of  Froebel,  reduces  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  child  to  three  essential  instincts :  — 

1.  The,  taste  for  observation :  — 

^' All  the  senses  of  the  child  are  on  the  alert;  all  the  ob- 
jects which  his  sight  or  his  hand  encounters  attract  him, 
interest  him,  delight  him." 

2.  The  need  of  activity-,  the  taste  for  construction : — 

**  It  is  not  enough  that  we  show  him  objects ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  touch  them,  that  he  handle  them,  that  he  appro- 
priate them  to  himself.  .  .  •  He  takes  delight  in  construct- 
ing ;  he  is  naturally  geometrician  and  artist." 

3.  Finally,  the  sentiment  of  personality :  — 

"He  wishes  to  have  his  own  place,  his  own  occupation, 
his  own  teacher." 

Now  Froebcl's  method  has  precisely  for  its  object  the 
satisfaction  of  these  different  instincts. 

"  To  place  the  child  before  a  common  table,"  says  Gr^ard, 
"  but  with  his  own  chair  and  a  place  that  belongs  to  him,  so 
that  he  feels  that  he  is  the  owner  of  his  little  domain  ;  to 
excite  at  the  very  beginning  his  good  will  by  the  promise  of 
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iiQ  IntereatiDg  game ;  to  develop  id  succeseioD  under  bis 
very  eyea  the  marvels  ot  the  five  gifts ;  to  teach  him  iu  the 
first  place,  from  cuucrcte  objects  exposed  to  his  sight,  balls 
of  colored  worsted  aud  geometrical  solids,  to  distiuguisb 
color,  form,  material,  the  difFereiit  parts  of  a  body,  so  as  to 
accuBtom  liim  to  gee,  that  is,  to  seize  the  aspects,  the  figures, 
tbc  resemblances,  the  diRcreiiccs,  the  relations  of  things ; 
tlien  to  place  the  objects  iu  bis  bands,  and  to  teach  bim  to 
make  with  the  balls  of  colored  worsted  combinations  of  col- 
ors agreeable  to  the  eye,  to  arrange,  with  matches  united 
by  balls  of  cork,  squares,  angles,  triangles  of  all  sorts,  to 
set  up  little  cubes  in  the  form  of  crusscs,  pyramids,  etc. ;  — 
then,  either  by  means  of  strips  of  colored  pa|>er  placed  iu 
different  directions,  interlaced  into  one  another,  braided  as  a 
weaver  would  make  a  fabric,  or  with  the  crayon,  to  drill  him 
iu  reproducing,  iu  creating,  designs  representing  all  tbe 
geometrical  forms,  so  that  to  tbc  habit  of  obscrvatjon  is 
gradually  joined  that  of  invention  ;  finally,  while  his  baud 
is  busy  in  concert  witli  his  intelligence,  and  while  his  need  of 
activity  is  satisfied,  to  take  advantage  of  this  awakened  and 
satisfied  attention  to  fix  iu  his  mind  by  appropriate  questions 
some  notions  of  tbe  properties  and  uses  of  forms,  by  relating 
them  to  some  great  priiici|>le  of  general  order,  simple  and 
fruitful,  to  mingle  the  practical  lesson  with  moral  observa- 
tions, drawn  in  particular  from  the  incidents  of  the  school 
—  this,  iu  its  natural  progress  and  its  normal  development,  is 
the  method  of  Frcubel." 

543.  Defects  in  FR<EnEL's  Metrod,  —  There  is  ground 
for  thinking,  notwithstanding  all,  that  Frrebcl's  method  is  a 
'little  complicated,  a  httle  artificial,  and  that  it  sometimes 
proceeds  in  opposition  to  tlic  natural  disposition  of  children. 
Tbcir  soil],  he  said,  cannot  in  tbe  first  period  of  its  develop- 
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ment,  recognize  itself,  apprehend  itself,  save  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  exterior  world,  presented  in 
a  concrete  manner.  Now  nature  of  herself  does  not  offer 
these  elementary  forms ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  ex- 
tract them  from  the  infinite  diversity  of  things.  And  Froe- 
bel  found  these  simple  forms  in  the  sphere,  the  cube,  and  the 
cylinder. 

But  these  forms,  we  reply,  are  but  abstractions ;  it  does 
not  suffice  to  say  that  the  cube  and  the  sphere  are  material 
and  palpable,  —  they  are  none  the  less  the  product  of  ab- 
stract thought  on  this  account ;  nature  does  not  present  these 
simple  geometrical  forms ;  everything  in  them  is  complex. 
Now  the  nascent  thought  is  employed  at  first  on  real  things, 
on  the  living  and  irregular  forms  of  animals  and  vegetables ; 
then  in  this  case,  the  mind  proceeds  naturally  from  the  com- 
plex to  the  simple,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  Frcebel  begins  with  the  abstract 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concrete. 

In  the  school  of  Frcebel  other  defects  have  been  developed. 
An  abuse  has  been  made  of  the  exercises  in  imitation  and 
invention.  The  child  has  been  made  to  produce  marvels  of 
construction  which  take  too  much  of  his  time  and  demand  of 
him  too  much  effort.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  these  em- 
ployments should  be  preparatory  exercises,  —  means,  and 
not  the  end  of  education. 

544.  The  Last  Establishments  of  Frcebel. — Towards 
1840,  the  ideas  of  Froebcl  began  to  become  popular.  His 
methods  attracted  attention.  Then  he  wished  to  transform 
his  school  at  Blankenburg  into  a  model  establishment.  He 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  German  nation  in  favor  of  his 
work,  but  it  was  only  slightly  successful.  Obliged  in  1844 
to  close  his  institute,  through  lack  of  resources,  he  then 
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travelled  tlirougli  Germany  in  order  to  make  known  his 
methods.  He  did  not  derive  from  his  journey  the  profit  that 
he  expected  from  il,  and,  discouraged,  he  returned  once 
more  to  Keillmu,  wlievc  he  opened  a  course  in  method,  or  a 
normal  course,  for  the  use  of  young  women  who  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  education  of  infants.  This  assO' 
elation  with  women,  in  which  Frttbel  Uved  till  his  death, 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  tiis 
system.  A  much  greater  share  of  attention  was  given  to  the 
practical  exercises,  and  the  mathematics  was  put  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  1850  he  obtained  throngh  the  intervention  of  the  Bar- 
oness von  Marenholtz,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  the 
lease  of  Itie  Castle  of  Maricntliul,  and  to  this  lie  transferred 
his  establishment.  A  long  penod  of  activity  seemed  open- 
ing before  him.  He  personally  directed  tlie  games  of  the 
children,  and  trained  the  teachers;  but  he  died  suddenly 
in  1852. 

546.  FncEBEl.  and  Diesterweg.  —  However,  before  his 
death,  Frcebel  was  able  to  witness  tlie  growing  success  of 
his  work.  Each  day  he  received  eminent  adhesions ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Diesterweg.'  It  was  througli  tlie  mediation 
of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz  that  FriEbcl  and  Diesterweg, 
the  celebrated  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Berlin,  be- 
came acquainted.  Diesterweg  was  a  strong  and  practical 
spirit,  wlio  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  instruction 
in  Prussia.  At  first  tie  had  a  contempt  for  Frrebel,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  charlatan ;  but  on  his  first  conversation  with 
him  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  was  taken  to  the  school- 
room in  which  Pra'bel  was  teaching ;  but  wholly  intent  on 

,  Iq  the  Dictlonnaire  de 
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bis  work,  Frcebel  did  not  obserre  the  presence  of  the  visitor. 
Diesterweg  was  impressed  by  seeiog  this  old  man  devoting 
himself  entirely  toUia  little  pupils,  and  bis  prejudices  disap- 
poured.  To  a  certain  estunt  he  became  the  propagator  of 
Froitiel's  ideas.  He  agreed  with  him  on  hia  general  concep- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  of  the  province  of  woman 
as  the  earliest  educator. 

546.  Success  of  Fimebel's  Work. — Frtebel  hadotherimi- 
tators.  Like  Festalozzi,  be  inspired  a  large  number  of  minds 
by  hia  writings,  and  through  tlie  zeal  of  Madame  von  Maren- 
holtz,  and  of  some  other  disciples,  his  practical  work  pros- 
pered.  The  Kindergartens  have  been  multiplied  in  man; 
places,  and  particularly  in  Austria. 

547.  The  PfeuE  Girabd  (1765-1850).  —  The  P6re  Girord 
is  the  most  eminent  educator  of  modern  Switzerland.  Less 
celebrated  than  Festalozzi  and  Frojbel,  be  yet  has  this  advan- 
tage over  them,  of  having  been  better  prepared  for  his  pro- 
fession as  an  educator.  After  having  finished  a  thorough 
and  complete  course  of  classical  study,  he  for  a  long  time 
taught  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  school.  He  acquired 
experience  and  wrote  his  treatises  only  in  an  advanced  age, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  in  complete  possession  of  his  ideas. 
He  was  in  fact  seventy-nine  years  old  when  he  published 
his  book  On  the  Systemaiia  TeacJdng  of  the  Mollier  Tongue. 
It  is  a  work  of  mature  thought,  and  sums  up  a  whole  life- 
time of  labor.  Less  addicted  to  system  than  Frtcbel  and 
Festalozzi,  tlie  P6re  Girard  still  carries  mere  Byst«m  too 
far,  and  makes  a  misuse  of  the  principle  which  consisted  in 
making  of  all  tlie  parts  of  instruction  the  elements  of  moral 
education. 

548.  Life  of  tiie  P&re  Girard.  —  Girard  was  born  In 
Friburg  in  1765.     His  pedagt^ic  instinct  manifested  itself 
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at  an  early  bonr.  While  etill  very  young  he  aitled  his  mothet 
in  iDStructiug  his  fourlccn  brotbcrs  and  sisters.  Like  Frcebel, 
he  was  passiouattily  fond  of  religious  questioDs.  One  day  as 
bo  had  heard  his  preceptor  say  that  there  was  no  salvation 
ontsidc  of  the  Roman  Chnrch,  he  soiiglit  his  mother  in  tears, 
and  asked  lier  if  tlie  Protestant  tradesman  who  hronght  Iicr 
fruit  each  day  would  lie  damned.  His  mother  reassured 
him,  and  he  always  remained  faithful  to  what  he  called  "the 
theology  of  liis  mother,"  —  a  tolerant  and  broad  theologj- 
wliich  brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Gray 
Friars,  and  completed  his  novitiate  at  Lucerne.  He  then 
taught  in  several  convents,  in  particular  at  Wurtzliui^,  where 
he  remained  four  years  (1785-178H).  He  returned  to  Fri- 
burg  in  178!),  and  for  ten  years  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 

But  his  vocation  as  an  educator  was  even  then  indieatert 
by  some  things  that  ho  had  written. 

In  ITOfi,  under  Uie  influence  of  the  ideas  of  Kant,  whoso 
philosophical  doctrine  he  hail  ardently  studied,  he  published 
a  Sdicmc  of  Education  for  all  Helvetia,  addressed  to  the 
Swiss  minister  Stapfer,  who  was  also  the  patron  of  Pcata- 
lozzi. 

It  was  only  in  1804,  that  Girard  devoteil  himself  entirely 
to  teaching,  the  very  year  in  which  Frosbcl  began  liis  work. 
He  was  apjiointcd  to  direct  the  primary  school  at  Friburg, 
which  had  just  been  entrusted  to  the  Gray  Friars.  Girard 
received  the  title  of  "  prefect  of  studies,"  and  for  nineteen 
years,  from  1805  to  1823,  he  exercised  his  f\inctioos  as  a 
teacher  in  that  school.  Very  small  in  the  beginning,  the 
school  had  a  remarkable  growth.  There  was  added  to  it 
even  a  school  for  girls.  At  1ii-st  Girard  liad  Gray  Friars  for 
colleagues ;  but  he  soon  replaced    them  with   lay  teachers, 
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irho  obeyed  him  better  aud  devoted  thcnisulvca  more  cutirely 
to  their  taak.     The  teacher  of  drawing  was  a  Protestant. 

549. '  Success  of  the  School  at  Fttiuuiiu. — A  disciple 
and  an  admirer  of  Girard,  the  pastor  Naville,  haa  related  in 
his  work  on  Public  Education '  the  brilliant  results  obtained 
by  Girard  in  hia  school  at  Friburg. 

"He  had  trained  a  body  of  youth  the  like  of  which 
[Hirhaps  no  city  in  the  world  could  furnish.  It  was 
not  without  a  profound  emotion  that  the  friemlH  of  hu- 
manity contemplated  a  siwctacle  so  new  and  so  touching. 
That  ignorant  and  boorish  class,  full  of  prejudices,  which 
everywhere  abounds,  was  no  longer  met  with  at  Friburg.  .  .  . 
The  young  there  developed  graces  of  au  amiable  dcportuieut 
which  were  never  marred  by  anything  disagreeable  in  tone, 
speech,  or  manner.  If,  seeing  children  api)roaching  you 
covered  with  rags,  you  approached  tlicni  thinking  tliat  you 
were  about  to  encounter  little  ruffians,  you  were  wholly  sur- 
prised to  have  them  reply  to  yon  witli  politeness,  with  judg- 
ment, and  with  that  accent  which  bespeaks  genteel  manners 
and  a  careful  education.  .  .  .  You  will  find  the  explanation 
in  the  school,  when  you  observe  the  groups  where  these  same 
children  exercise  by  turns,  as  in  playing,  their  judgment  and 
their  conscience.  Three  or  four  hours  a  day  employed  in 
this  work  gave  the  young  tliat  intelligence,  those  setiljmeuts, 
and  those  mauuers  which  delighted  you." 

550.  The  Last  Yuaks  op  the  Pkhe  Gibaro.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  his  instruction,  the  Kro  Girard  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  charge  of  his  school  in  1823.  His 
loss  of  position  was  the  result  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Jes- 

>De  VMnrntion  jiubUque.  ParlH,  183-1,  p.  IM.  Naville  (1TS4-l&lfi) 
founded  In  1817,  at  Vunilut,  near  Geneva,  .in  inslituu.  wLere  lie  applied 
with  saocess  tlio  educative  motUod  ol  the  tt^re  Uinud. 
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uits,  vbose  college  had  been  re-established  in  1818.  He  left 
Fribui^  amid  universal  regrets,  and  i-etircd  to  Lucerne,  where 
he  taugbt  philosophy  till  1834.  At  that  date  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  lived  a  life  of  seclusion.  It  was  then 
that  he  wrote  his  pedagt^ical  works.  But  tbixiugb  his  disci' 
pies,  aud  particularly  tlirough  the  pastor  Naville,  the  methods 
of  the  P^re  Girard  were  known  before  he  had  published  any- 
thing. 

t>51.  Teaching)  of  the  Mother  Tongue. — Let  us  now 
examine  the  general  spirit  of  the  pedagogy  of  Girard.  It  is 
.  in  the  theoretical  work  which  he  published  in  1844,  and 
which  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  in  the  same  year, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  principles  of  his  method.  It  con- 
sisted in  "choosing  a  study  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
essential  part  of  the  instruction  common  to  all  the  classes  of 
society,  and  which  nevertheless  is  St  for  calling  into  exercise 
all  the  intellectual  powers."  This  study  was  the  mother 
tongue,  which  Girard  employed  for  the  moral  and  religious 
development  of  children. 

Vitlemain,  in  his  report  on  the  books  of  Girsrd,  has  clear* 
ly  defined  the  purpose  of  the  common  school  as  conceived  by 
the  educator  of  Friburg :  — 

"  Where  the  period  of  instruction  is  necessarily  short  and 
its  object  limited,  a  wise  choice  of  metliod  is  the  thing  of 
first  importance,  for  upon  this  choice  will  depend  the  educa- 
tion itself.  If  tliat  method  is  pui-ely  technical,  if  its  exclu- 
sive object  is  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
computation,  the  child  of  the  common  people  will  be  [xwrly 
instructed  and  will  not  be  educated  at  all.  A  difBcult  task 
burdens  hia  memory  without  developing  his  soul.  A  new 
process  is  placed  at  bis  disposal,  one  workshop  more  is  open 
to  bim,  BO  to  speak ;  but  the  trace  left  by  that  instruction 
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will  not  be  deep,  will  sometimes  even  be  lost  through  lack  of 
application  and  exercise,  and  will  not  have  acted  on  the 
moral  nature,  too  often  absorbed  eventually  by  a  monotonous 
devotion  to  duty  or  the  excessive  fatigue  of  bodily  labor. 
The  only,  the  real  people's  school,  is  then  that  in  which  all 
the  elements  of  study  serve  for  the  culture  of  the  soul,  and 
in  which  the  child  grows  better  by  the  things  which  he  learns 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  learns  them." 

552.  Analysis  of  this  Work.  —  The  book  of  Girard  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  contains  general  considera- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  the  mother  teaches  her  children 
to  speak,  upon  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  instruction  on  the 
mother  tongue,  and  on  the  elements  which  should  compose  it. 

The  second  part  is  entitled :  The  Systematic  Teaching  of 
the  Mother  Tongue  considered  solely  as  the  Expression  of 
TJiought.  It  is  language  considered  in  itself;  but  Girard 
desires  that  the  word  should  always  be  united  to  the  thought. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  teaching  of  grammar  should  be 
reduced  to  verbal  instruction  ;  it  should  also  serve  to  develop 
the  thought  of  pupils. 

In  the  third  part,  the  Systematic  Teaching  of  the  Mother 
Tongue  considered  as  the  Means  of  Intellectual  Culture^  Girard 
considers  everything  which  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  faculties. 

In  the  fourth  part,  the  Systematic  Teax^hing  of  Language 
employed  for  the  Culture  of  the  Heart,  Girard  shows  how  the 
teaching  of  language  may  assist  in  moral  education. 

A  fifth  part.  Use  of  the  Course  in  the  Mother  Tongue,  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  material  part  of  the  book,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  outline  of  the  great  practical  work  of  Girard,  the  Edu- 
cative '  Course  in  the  Mother  Tongue. 

1  I  am  aware  that  this  term  ia  not  foand  in  the  latest  Webster,  but  I  see 
no  other  way  of  expressing  the  force  of  the  word  ^dncatif,  which  seems  to 
Bignify  the  disciplinary,  or  rather  the  culture,  value  of  a  study.    (P.\ 
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logician,  the  educator,  and,  finally,  tl 
The  task  of  the  grammarian  is  to 
the  language  and  its  proper  forms, 
i  The  logician  will  teach  us  what  m 

cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  youn^ 
The  educator  will  ever  be  inspire* 
''  Man  acts  as  he  loves,  and  he  loves 
try  to  grave  in  tlie  souls  of  childrei 
grand  truths  which  can  awaken  and 
affections . 

Finally,  the  man  of  letters  has  als 
in  language,  in  the  sense  that  pupils, 
from  the  beginning  of  their  studies 
and  sentences,  will  have  a  little  later 
letters,  dialogues,  etc, 

:i  j  •  ■  554.  The  Grammar  of  Ideas. — 

[\^  \  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  dev 

,  and  the  judgment.  It  is  no  longer  a 
the  memory  alone  and  of  causing  wor 
P(^re    Girard   would    havo   fTrnTnnior 
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child  needs  a  gravimar  of  ideas.  .  .  .     Our  graminars  oj 
words  nrc  tbc  plague  of  education." 

In  other  terms,  grammar  should  be  made  above  all  else  an 
cxei'ciseiatliiukiug,  and,  aeitwcre,  "thulogicof  cliildhood." 

555.  DiscuEET  Use  of  Rules.  —  The  P&rc  Girard  docs 
not  proscribe  rules.  The  teacliiug  of  language  cannot  do 
without  tliem;  "but  there  is,"  he  sajs,  "a  proiwr  manner 
of  presenting  them  to  children,  and  a  just  medium  to  hold." 

In  the  teaching  of  grammar  we  must  follow  the  course 
which  the  graminarianB  themselves  have  followed  in  order  to 
construct  their  science:  "The  rules  were  established  ou 
facts.  It  is  thcu  to  facts  ttiat  they  mutst  be  referred  in 
instruction,  in  order  that  by  this  means  cliildien  may  be 
taught  to  do  intelligently  what  tliey  have  hitherto  done 
through  blind  imitation.  .  .  .  Few  rules,  many  exercises. 
Rules  are  always  abstract,  dry,  and  for  tliis  veiy  reason 
poorly  adapted  to  please  children,  even  when  they  can  com- 
prehend them.  We  onght,  then,  in  general,  to  make  a  very 
sparing  nse  of  them." 

So  the  I'ilre  Girard  particularly  recommends  practical 
exercises,  oral  instruction,  the  continual  use  of  tlie  black- 
board, the  active  and  animated  co-operation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  rapid  iutciTogation,  tlie  Socratie  method, 
the  abuse  of  which,  however,  he  criticises.' 

556.  MoBAi.  Arithmetic* — The  PJJre  Girard,  like  almost 
all  the  men  who  have  conceived  an  original  idea,  has  fallen 

I  See  Chsp.  III.  of  Book  III.  paragraph  1st.    Jvit  mcilitim  bt-tmccn  Iico 

*  Here  ia  an  example  from  P^re  Qlrard's  arlthmctlr:  — 
"  A  tatber  bad  the  habit  of  golag  every  evcnlag  to  the  dram-shop,  and 
often  left  bis  [amlly  at  homa  without  broad.    During  the  Hva  years  that 
ho  led  this  lUe,  be  upeut,  the  first  year,  IIT  fraucs,  the  second,  201  francs, 
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selection  of  problems  adapted  to  th< 
social  affections  in  the  family,  the  coi 
one  might  give  to  arithmetic  such  a  wl 
it  might  be  made  to  contribute,  not  or 
prudent  and  economical,  but  even  mc 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  selfishne 
him  beneficent  dispositions."  ^ 


557.  Moral  Geography.  —  It  is  ii 

he  claimed  to  find  in  the  study  of  g 

contributing  to  the  development  of  the 

i  i  *'  According  to  my  honest  convicti 

I    '  work  for  children  ought  to  be  a  mean 

1  is  limited  to  giving  knowledge,  if  it  ii 

the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  I  can  app: 

life  which  the  author  has  known  how 

1 1  ,  i  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.     I  an 

only  a  teacher  of  language,  of  natural 
etc.,  when  I  expected  something  much  ^ 
of  the  young,  training  the  mind  in  oi 
.  .  .     GeoarraDhv  lends  itself  as  marv( 
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Systemalic  Teaching  of  the  Mother  Tongue  ;  but  in  the  four 
volumes  of  liis  Educative  Course  (1844-1846)  he  has  applied 
his  method.  Full  of  new  and  radical  views,  original  in  the 
nrrangemcnt  of  material  as  in  its  Bvstvm  of  expositioo, 
revolutionary'  even  in  its  grammatical  terraiuology,  tliis  book 
is  a  mine  from  which  we  may  borrow  without  stint,  only 
wo  shall  not  advise  wholesale  adoption ;  there  is  matter  to 
take  and  to  leave.' 

559.  Analysis  of  this  Work. — The  title  indicates  the 
geneml  character  of  the  work.  In  his  Cours  4diicaiif,  Girard 
does  not  separate  educatiou  from  iastruetion.  The  purpoas 
is  to  develop  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  child, 
no  less  than  to  teach  him  his  uative  langus^e. 

The  first  lessons  in  grammar  ought  to  be  lessons  in  things. 
The  child  is  made  to  name  the  objects  which  he  knows,  —  per- 
sons, animals,  things,  — and  through  these  he  is  made  to  ac- 
quire notions  of  nouns,  common  and  proper,  of  gender  and 
nnniber.  He  is  then  induced  to  find  for  himself  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  of  objects,  and  by  this  means 
is  made  familiar  with  qualirying  adjectives.  Care  is  taken, 
moreover,  while  causing  each  quality  to  be  named,  as  farther 
on  while  causing  each  judgment  to  tic  expressed,  to  aak  the 
child,  "  Is  this  right?     Is  tills  wrong?" 

Tlie  agreement  of  adjective  with  noun  is  learned  by  prac- 
tice. The  child  is  drilled  iu  applying  adjectives  to  the  nouns 
which  he  has  found,  and  vice  versa. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  child  begins  the  study  of  the  proposition  itself, 
and  finally  the  study  of  the  verb.  Girard  makes  it  a  princi- 
ple always  to  have  the  eonjufjations  made  by  moans  of  propo- 
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brings  lorwaru  siiuultaucouBly  tiie  siix 
eoujugatious. 

The  order  followed  bv  Girard  is  who! 
of  the  ordinary  grammars.     This  is  lio^ 

"  In  their  first  part,  the  grammars  set 
sorts  of  words,  and  thus  give  in  rapid  s 
tioiis,  distiuetions,  and  variable  forms 
legion  of  terms  wholly  unknown  to  th< 
part  of  these  grammars  Uikes  up  thes 
same  order,  so  as,  in  an  unintercsti 
tlieir  use  in  construction, —  a  tedious  ai 
atfords  the  child  no  interest." 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  his  own  work 

''  My  work  differs  essentially  from 
are  put  in  the  hands  of  children.  W 
guage  for  adults,  we  may  adhere  to  de 
rules,  and  exceptions,  and  formulate 
their  proper  use ;  but  he  who  writes  1 
have  the  education  of  the  mind  and  hea 
late  on  that  basis  the  course  and  form 
course  ought  to  be  rigorously  progl•e^ 
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of  man.  The  little  details  cannot  appear  till  later,  and  as 
occasion  requires.  From  this  there  necessarily  results  a 
displacement  of  grammatical  material  which  has  ])een  indus- 
triously collected  and  arranged.  Hence,  also,  a  great  parsi- 
mony in  definitions  and  abstract  distinctions  which  repel 
children." 

560.  Educational  Influence  op  tiie  P^re  Girard. — 
The  influence  of  the  P^re  Girard  was  not  extended  simpl}-  to 
Switzerland.  It  has  radiated  abroad.  His  ideas  have  been 
disseminated  in  Italy,  propagated  by  the  Abb6  Lambruschini 
and  by  Enrico  Mayer.  A  journal  even  has  been  founded  to 
serve  as  the  organ  of  the  '' Girardists"  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  France,  Michel,  in  the  Journal  de  Vklucation  jrratiqvej 
and  Rapet  in  different  works,*  have  commended  to  public 
attention  the  methods  of  the  Swiss  educator.  Finally,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  principles  very  recently  set  fortli 
by  the  Conseil  sitpMeure  de  Vinstruction  2^id)Jujne  (1880), 
on  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
lyc^es,  are  in  great  part  the  echo  of  the  pedagogical  doctrine 
of  the  P6re  Girard. 

[5C1.  Analytical  Summary.  — 1.  In  this  study  we  have  the 
third  exposition,  in  historical  order,  —  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  —  of  the  doctrine  of  nature  as  applied  U)  education. 
This  doctrine  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  — 

The  existing  order  of  things  is  conceived  as  an  animated 
organism,  and  is  personified  under  the  term  Nature.  All 
living  things,  such  as  plants,  animals,  and  men,  are  products 
of  the  creative  power  that  is  immanent  in  nature,  and  each 
is  predetermined  to  an  upward  development  in  the  line  of 

^i— — i^^—  i  —    ■    -■  III—.  ■  ■    —     II-—     .I-.--  '■  ■  ■  '  '■  -  ■■ 

1  Monsieurs  Rapct  and  Michel  were  associated  in  the  publication  of  the 
Cours  iducatifde  la  hmf/uc  matemelle. 
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which  it  takes  place  without  the  del 
art.  This  process  of  development  is 
synonym  is  education.  Education  ii 
natural,  that  is,  when  it  suffers  leas 
ence.     The  question  of  the  relative 

I,  Nature  and  by  Art  in  education  has  g 

of  educators. 

j  2.    In  Froebers  application  of  this 

\  conception  is  obscured  by  three  circum 

2.  his  mysticism  or  symbolism ;  3.  hi 
cial  agents,  his  ''  gifts,"  and  his  be 

j  abstractions. 

'  3.   The  Kindergarten  has  introduc 

into  primary  instruction,  and  its  tend 
life  happy  through  self-activity.  Its 
it  undervalues  the  acquisition  of  se 
obscures  the  distinction  between  worl 
poses,  and  perhaps  unfits,  the  pupil 
difficulties.^ 

4.   The  effect  of  this  new  movement 
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and  affections  in  support  of  elementary  instruction,  and  has 
profoundly  modified  the  conception  of  the  primary  school. 

5.  Whether  the  Kindergarten  is  to  be  maintained  apart, 
as  an  institution  sui  gep^ris^  or  whether  it  is  to  lose  its  iden- 
tity by  the  absorption  of  its  spirit  into  the  primary  school,  is 
a  question  for  the  future.  Probably  the  latter  result  will 
follow. 

6.  The  misuse  of  a  good  thought  is  seen  in  the  attempt  of 
the  P^re  Girard  to  give  a  distinct  moral  value  to  every  school 
exercise.  It  is  the  verdict  of  experience  that  the  moral 
value  of  science  is  greatest  when  it  is  taught  simply  as  science, 
and  that  the  direct  teaching  of  ethics  should  be  conducted 
on  an  independent  basis.] 
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tVOMEN   AS   educators;     MADAME    DE    GENUl 
WOUKS;     ENCYCLOIVEDIC     EDUCATION; 
MISS   EDCEWOUTU    (1767-1849);     MISS   HAM 
CAMPAN    (1752-1822);     COMMENDATION    OF 
UES8      IN       INSTRUCTION  ;       INTEREST       i: 
MADAME     DE     K^MUSAT '  (1780-1821)  ;     OUl 

cuolooy;    THE  serious  in   education 

MADAME  OUIZOT  (177^-1827);  LETTERS  ON  £ 
optimism  ;  NATURE  OF  THE  CHILD  ;  PIIIl 
MADAME  NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE  (1765-18 
8AUSSURE  AND  MADAME  DE  8TAEL ;  PRO 
ROUSSEAU;  ORIGINALITY  OF  MADAME  NE< 
ION  OF  PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ;  DEVI 
ties;  CULTURE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION; 
MADAME  PAFE-CARPENTIER  (1815-1878)  ; 
HER  WORKS  ;  PRINCIPAL  WORKS  OF  MJ 
OBJECT  LESSONS ;  OTHER  WOMBWo  WHO 
PANLOUP  AND  TUB  EDUCATION  OF  W< 
MARY. 


562.  Women  as  Educators.  —  Om 
features  of  the  pedagogy  of  the  nine 
constant  progress  in  the  education  of 
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more  of  the  liberal  laws  of  the  second  aud  of  the  third  Repub- 
lic, 'the  primary  iosti'uctiou  of  girls  will  become  more  and 
more  general.  Secondary  public  instructiou  will  be  created 
for  women  by  the  law  of  December  20,  1880,  and  the  equality 
of  tlie  two  sexes,  in  respect  of  education,  will  tend  more  and 
more  t«  become  a  reality,  through  the  inllHence  of  goveru- 
merttnl  action  as  well  as  that  of  private  initiative. 

But  not  less  remarkable  is  the  importint  part  which  women, 
by  their  abstract  ri'flectiona  or  by  their  practical  efforts,  have 
taken  in  the  progress  of  pedagogy.  In  tlie  history  of  educa- 
tion, the  ninctcentli  century  will  be  noted  for  tlie  great  num- 
I>er  of  its  women  who  were  educators,  some  who  were  real 
philosophers  and  diHtinguiahed  writers,  and  othci's,  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

5G3.  Matiame  PE  Genus  (1716-lft30).  — While  she  doen 
not  tielong  to  the  nineteenth  century  by  her  pcdf^^ogical 
writings,  Madame  de  GeuHs  has  certain  rights  to  a  foremost 
place  in  the  list  of  the  educational  women  of  onr  time.  She 
had  in  the  highest  degree  the  peilagogic  vocation ;  only,  that 
vocation  became  a  mania  and  w.as  squandered  on  everything. 
Madame  de  Geulis  wialicd  f«  know  everything  in  order  that 
she  might  teach  everything.  "  She  was  more  than  awoman 
author,"  aays  Sainte-Benve,  wittily;  "she  was  a  woman 
teacher;  she  was  born  with  the  sign  on  her  forehead." 

Young  girls  of  tlicir  own  aecoi-d  play  miimrna  with  their 
dolls.  From  the  i^e  of  seven,  Madame  de  Ocnlis  played 
leaclter. 

"  I  had  a  taste  for  teaching  children,  and  I  became  school- 
mistress in  a  curious  way.  ,  .  .  Little  1>oys  from  the  vill.age 
came  under  the  window  of  my  parents'  country -seat  to  play. 
I  amuaed  mjsclf  in  watching  them,  and  I  soon  took  it  into 
my  head  to  give  them  lessons." 
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Twenty  years  later,  the  village  teacher  became  the  gov- 
erness of  the  daughters  of  the  Diichesse  de  Chartres,  and  the 
governor  of  the  sons  of  ttie  Duke  de  Chartres  (Fhilippe- 
£galit4). 

564.  Pedagogical  Works, — The  principal  work  of 
Madame  de  Gctilis,  Letters  on  Education  (1782),  treats  of 
the  ediicatioD  of  princes  and  also  of  "  that  of  young  persona 
and  of  men."  In  giving  it  that  other  title,  Adile  and  Theo- 
dore, the  author  indicated  her  iutenlion  of  rivaling  Rousseau,  - 
and  of  educating  a  man  and  a  woman  more  perfect  than 
£milc  and  Sophie. 

Although  she  had  a  profoundly  aristocratic  nature,  Madame 
de  Geolis,  after  the  revolution  of  1789,  seemed  for  an  instant 
to  follow  the  liberal  current  which  was  sweeping  miuds  along. 
It  was  then  that  she  published  the  Counsels  on  the  Education 
of  the  Dauphin,  and  some  parts  of  her  educational  journal, 
entitled  Lessons  of  a  Governess.  She  never  ceased  to  preach 
love  of  the  people  to  sovereigns,  and  in  jnstice  tliia  must  be 
said  to  her  credit,  that  she  did  not  write  merely  for  courtly 
people.  She  protests,  and  witli  spirit,  "  that  she  is  the  first 
author  who  has  concerned  herself  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  This  glory,"  she  adds,  "  is  dear  to  my  heart."  In 
support  of  these  assertions,  Madame  de  Genlis  cites  the 
fourth  volume  of  her  Tliidire  d'iducatinn,  which  is,  she  sajs, 
"  solely  intended  for  the  children  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  ; 
domestics  and  peasants  will  there  see  a  detailed  account  of 
their  obligations  and  their  duties," 

565.  Encyclopedic  Education.  —  It  has  been  said  with 
reason  that  Madame  de  Genlis  was  the  personification  of 
encyclop.'edic  instruction." 

1  Gr^ard,  M^moire  lur  fetuei'/nemcnt  lecondaire  deaJUtes,  p.  IS. 
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*•  Her  programme  of  instruction  had  no  limits.  She  favors 
Latin,  without,  however,  thinking  the  knowledge  of  it  indis- 
pensable. She  gives  a  large  place  to  the  living  languages. 
At  Saint  Leu,  her  pupils  garden  in  German,  dine  in  English, 
and  sup  in  Italian.  At  the  same  time  she  invents  g3'mnastic 
apparatus,  —  pulleys,  baskets,  wooden  beds,  lead  shoes. 
Nothing  takes  her  at  unawares,  her  over-facile  pen  stops  at 
nothing;  she  is  universal.  A  plan  for  a  rural  school  for 
children  in  the  country  is  wanted,  and  she  furnishes  it/' 

566.  iMriATiON  OP  Rousseau.  —  Madame  de  Genlis  never 
ceased  to  criticise  Rousseau,  and  yet,  in  her  educational 
romances,  the  inspiration  of  Rousseau  is  everywhere  present. 
How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  a  pupil  of  Rousseau  in  the 
father  of  AdMe  and  Theodore,  who  leaves  Paris  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  education  of  his  children,  to 
make  himself  "  their  governor  and  their  friend,  and  finally, 
to  screen  the  infancy  of  his  son  and  daughter  from  the  exam- 
ples of  vice  "  ?  And  the  methods  manufactured  by  Rousseau, 
the  unforeseen  lessons,  the  indirect  means  employed  to  in- 
struct without  having  the  appearance  of  doing  so,  —  Madame 
de  Genlis  desires  no  others.  Nothing  is  more  amusing  than 
the  description  of  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  d'Almane, 
the  father  of  Ad^le  and  Theodore.  It  is  no  longer  a  country- 
seat  ;  it  is  a  school-house.  The  walls  are  no  longer  walls ; 
they  are  charts  of  history  and  maps  of  geography. 

"  When  we  would  have  our  children  stud}*  history  accord- 
ing to  a  chronological  order,  we  start  from  my  bed-chamber, 
wliich  represents  sacred  history;  from  there  we  enter  my 
gallery,  where  we  find  ancient  history ;  we  reach  the  parlor, 
which  contains  Roman  history,  and  we  end  with  the  gallery 
of  Monsieur  d'Almane  (it  is  the  Baroness  who  speaks),  where 
is  found  the  history  of  France. ** 
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raphy  lesson  represented  on  it,  and 
Here  are  pictures  worked  in  tapes 
scenes ;  on  the  back  of  them  care 
an  explanation  of  what  they  repress 
or  six  movable  partitions  which  are 
mcnt  on  cold  days  have  no  iustnic 
«i  mistaken.     There  is  painted  and  wr 

of  England,  of  Spain,  of  Germany 
and  the  Turks.  Even  in  the  dining-: 
bers  the  panels  of  the  room,  and  " 
ject  of  conversation  during  the  di 
bewitched,  so  to  speak,  by  the  elf  o 
glance  that  is  lost,  not  a  minute  w 
corner  where  one  may  waste  his  timi 
pursues  you  like  a  ghost,  like  a  nig 
dors,  on  the  stairs,  even  on  the  car 
and  on  the  chairs  upon  which  you 
( j  j  !  I  disgust  a  child  forever  with  historica 
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Miss  R^lgcworth  docs  not  lose  herself  iu  theoretical  disscrta- 
tioiis.  Her  book  is  a  collection  of  facts,  observations,  and 
precepts.  Tbe  first  chapter  tieafs  of  toys,  and  the  author 
justifies  this  beginning  by  saying  that  iu  education  tlierc  is 
nothing  trivial  anil  minute.  It  is  first  by  conversations,  and 
then  by  the  use  of  the  inventive,  analytical,  and  intuitive 
method,  tliat  5Iiss  Kdgeworth  proposes  to  train  her  pupils ; 
and  her  rcHcctions  on  iuteilcctual  education  deserve  to  I>e 
considered.  In  moral  education  she  agrees  witli  Loclto,  and 
seems  to  place  great  reliance  on  the  sentiment  of  honor,  and 
on  the  love  of  reputation.  In  every  case  she  absolutely 
ignores  the  religious  feeling.  The  characteristic  of  her  sys- 
tem ifi  that  it  makes  "  a  total  abstraction  of  religious  ideas." 

508.  Miss  Hamilton  (1758-181G).  —  Miss  Hamilton  is 
at  once  more  philosopliical  and  more  Christian  tlian  Miss  . 
Edgeworth.  It  is  from  the  psychologist  Hartley  that  she 
borrows  her  essential  principle,  which  consists  in  making  of 
the  association  of  ideas  the  basis  of  education.  Hartley  saw 
in  tliis  the  sovereign  law  of  intellectual  development.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  declares  "that  she  follows  no  other 
guide  than  the  precepts  of  Ihe  Gospel." 

The  princij>al  work  of  Miss  Hamilton,  her  Letters  on  the 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education  (1801),'  has  a  more 
theoretical  character  than  the  hook  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
With  her  it  is  above  all  else  a  question  of  principles,  which, 
she  says,  are  more  necessary  than  rules.  We  find  but  few 
reflections  on  teaching  jn-oper.  Slie  l)orrow8  the  very  words 
of  Dugald  Stewart  to  define  the  object  of  eilucation  :  — 

"The  most  essential  objects  of  education  are  the  follow- 
ing ;  Jirst,  to  ciiltivate  all  tlie  various  princijilcs  of  our  nature, 
both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  manner  as  Ut  bring 

1  French  translatiim  by  Che'roii,  2  vols.,  PariB,  1801. 
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them  to  tJic  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  auacepti* 
ble ;  aod  secondly,  by  watchiug  over  the  impreasious  and 
asBociatioDS  wbicli  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure 
it  against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors ;  and,  as  far 
as  i)ossible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of 
truth." ' 

To  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  Miss 
Hamilton  places  iicr  chief  dependence,  as  we  have  said,  on 
the  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas.  We  must  break  up, 
or,  rather,  prevent  from  being  formed,  all  false  associations, 
that  is,  all  inaccurate  judgments.  Order  once  re-established 
among  ideas,  the  will  will  be  upright,  and  the  conduct  well 
regulated.  In  other  terms,  this  was  to  subordiuate,  perhaps 
too  completely,  the  development  of  the  moral  faculties  to  the 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Miss  Hamilton,  "  that  all  our  desires 
are  in  accord  with  ideas  of  pleasure,  and  all  our  aversions 
with  ideas  of  pain." 

The  educator  will  then  try  to  associate  the  idea  of  pleasui-e 
with  what  is  good  and  useful  for  the  child  and  for  the  man. 

Let  us  also  note,  in  passing,  the  solicitude  of  Miss  Hamil- 
ton for  the  education  of  the  people :  — 

"  From  most  of  the  writers  on  etlucalion  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  only  to  people  of  rank  and  fortune  that  education 
is  a  matter  of  any  importance.  .  .  ■  My  plan  has  for  its 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  that  are  common  to  the 
whole  human  race."  * 

On  this  point  her  thought  was  the  same  as  that  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  whose  father,  in  1799,  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
had  caused  the  adoption  of  the  first  law  on  primary  instruc- 
tion. 
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569.  Madame  Campan  (1752-1822).— Twenty-five  years' 
experience,  either  at  the  court  of  I^ouis  XV.,  or  in  the  school 
at  Saint-Germain,  which  she  founded  under  the  Revolution, 
or  finally  in  the  institution  at  £couen,  the  direction  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  her  by  Napoleon  I.,  in  1807,  — such  are  the 
claims  which  at  once  assure  to  Madame  Campan  some  author- 
ity on  pedagogical  questions.*  Let  us  add  that  good  sense, 
a  methodical  and  prudent  mind,  —  in  a  word,  qualities  which 
were  reasonable  rather  than  brilliant,  —  directed  that  long 
personal  experience. 

"  First  I  saw,"  she  said,  "  then  I  reflected,  and  finally  I 
wrote." 

570.  EtJLOOT  ON  Home  Education. — From  a  teacher, 
from  the  directress  of  a  school,  we  would  expect  prejudices 
in  favor  of  public  education  in  boarding-schools.  That  which 
secures  our  ready  confidence,  is  that  Madame  Campan,  on 
the  contrary,  appreciates  better  than  any  one  else  the  advan- 
tages of  maternal  education :  — 

"  To  create  mothers,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  women."  Nothing  seems  to  her  superior  to  a  mother 
governess  "  who  does  not  keep  late  hours,  who  rises  betimes," 
who,  finally,  devotes  herself  resolutely  to  the  important  duty 
with  which  she  is  charged. 

"  There  is  no  boarding-school,  however  well  it  may  be  con- 
ducted, there  is  no  convent,  however  pious  its  government 
may  be,  which  can  give  an  education  comparable  to  that 
which  a  young  girl  receives  from  a  mother  who  is  edu- 
cated, and  who  finds  her  sweetest  occupation  and  her  true 
glory  in  the  education  of  her  daughter." 

Madame  Campan,  moreover,  reminds  mothers  who  would 


1  See  the  two  volumes  published  in  1824  by  Barri^re,  on  the  Education, 
par  Madame  Canpan,  followed  by  the  Conseils  auxjenneaJUles, 
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be  the  teachers  of  their  own  daiightei's,  of  all  ttie  obligations 
whiuh  are  involved  in  such  a  charge.  Too  often  the  molher 
who  jealously  keeps  Iter  daughter  near  her,  is  uot  capable  of 
educating  her.  In  this  case  there  is  only  the  appcaraccc  of 
home  education,  and  as  Madame  Campan  wittily  says,  "  thia 
13  DO  longer  matei-nal  education;  it  is  but  educcUUm  at 
home." 

571.  PROOitEsa  IN  Instruction. —  F^nelon  was  Madame 
Campan's  favorite  author.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  was 
some  resemblance  between  the  rules  of  the  school  at  ficoiieu 
and  those  of  Saint  Cyr.  The  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury lives  again  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  nine- 
tecnth,  and  Madame  Canipan  continues  the  work  of  Madame 
de  Main  tenon. 

However,  there  is  progress  in  more  than  one  respect,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  solid  and  more  complete. 

"Tlie  purpose  of  education,"  wrote  Madame  Campan  to 
the  Emperor,  "  ought  to  be  directed :  1.  towaida  the  domes- 
tic virtues  ;  2.  towards  instruction,  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  knowledge  of  language,  computation,  history, 
writing,  and  ge<^raphy,  that  all  pupils  shall  be  ossui-ed  o( 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  instruct  their  own  daiiglitcrs." 

Madame  Campan  desired,  moreover,  to  extend  lier  work. 
She  demanded  of  the  Emperor  the  creation  of  several  public 
establishments  "  for  educating  the  daughters  of  certain  classes 
of  the  servants  of  the  State."  She  desired  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  under  its  supervision  private  institutions, 
and  contemplated  for  women  as  for  men  a  sort  of  university 
"  which  might  rcplaeo  the  convents  and  the  colleges."  But 
Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  enter  into  these  schemes.  The 
schools  of  "women-logicians"  were  scarcely  to  his  taste, 
fimJ  tho  (c.-icliing  congi-egafions,  which  he  restored  to  their 
prhUcgcs,  the  better  Ben'e(\\\\a  \nKV™'''^- 
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67S.  Interest  in  Popular  Education.  —  One  might  be* 
lievc  that  Madame  Campau,  who  had  begun  by  being  tho 
teacher  of  the  three  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  aod  who  asso- 
ciatt^d  with  scarcely  any  save  the  wealthy  or  the  titled,  had 
never  had  the  taste  or  the  leisure  to  think  of  [Wpular  instruc- 
tion. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  is  pi-ovcd  by  her  Counsels 
to  Young  Girls,  a  vx>rk  intended  for  Elementary  ScJiools, 

"  There  is  no  ground  Tor  fearing  that  tiie  daughters  of  tlie 
rich  will  ever  be  in  want  of  books  to  instruct  them  or  of 
governesses  to  direct  them.  It  ia  not  at  nil  so  with  the  chil- 
dren who  belong  to  tlic  less  fortunate  classes.  ...  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  incomplete  and  u^lected  is  the 
education  of  tlie  daughters  of  country  people.  ...  It  is  for 
them  that  I  have  pcnne<l  this  little  work." 

The  work  itself  has  not  perhaps  the  tone  that  could  be  de- 
sired, nor  all  tlie  simplicity  tliat  the  author  would  have  wished 
to  give  it;  but  we  must  thank  Madame  Campan  for  her  in- 
tentions, and  we  count  among  her  highest  claims  to  tho 
esteem  of  posterity  the  effort  which  she  made  in  her  old  age 
to  become,  at  least  in  her  writings,  a  simple  school-mistress 
and  a  village  teacher. 

573.  Madame  de  Remusat  (1780-1821). — Madame  do 
R^musat  has  written  only  for  women  of  the  world.  Herself 
a  woman  of  the  world,  lady  of  tlic  palace  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  she  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  way  of 
teaching.  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of  educa- 
tion save  in  supervising  the  studios  of  her  two  eons,  one  of 
whom  became  a  philosopher  and  an  illustrious  statesman, 
Charles  de  Remusat.  The  noble  book  of  Madame  de  R4mu- 
sat,  her  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Women,  does  uot  commend 
itself  by  reason  of  its  detailed  precepts  and  scholastic  meth- 
ods, but  by  its  lofty  reflections  and  pfoneral  principles.' 
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574.  Sketch  op  Feminine  Pbyciiologt.  —  Let  ns  first 
notice  different  paBsages  in  which  the  author  sketches  by  a 
few  touches  the  psychology  of  woman,  and  determines  her 
sphere  in  hfe :  — 

"Woman  is  the  companion  of  man  upon  the  earth,  but 
yet  she  exists  on  her  own  account ;  she  is  inferior,  but  not 
subordinate." 

The  expression  here  betrays  Ikladame  de  mmusat,  and  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  woman  is  not  inferior  to 
man,  that  she  is  his  equal,  but  that  in  existing  civil  and  so- 
cial conditions  she  necessarily  remains  suboi'dinatc  to  him. 

But  with  what  perfect  justness  the  amiable  writer  charac- 
terizes the  peculiar  qualities  of  woman  ! 

"We  lack  continuity  and  depth  when  we  would  apply 
ourselves  to  general  questions.  Endowed  with  a  quick  in- 
telligence, we  hear  promptly,  we  even  divine  and  see  just  as 
well  as  men ;  but  too  easily  moved  to  remain  impartial,  too 
mobile  to  be  profound,  perceiving  is  easier  for  us  than  observ- 
ing. Prolonged  attentiou  wearies  us  ;  we  are,  in  short,  more 
mild  than  patient.  More  sensitive  and  more  devoted  than 
men,  women  are  ignorant  of  that  sort  of  selfishness  which 
an  independent  being  exhibits  outwardly  as  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  power.  To  obtain  fVom  them  any  activity  what- 
ever, it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  interest  them  in  the 
happiness  of  another.  Their  very  faults  are  the  outgrowths 
of  their  condition.  The  same  cause  will  excite  in  man 
emotions  of  pride,  and  in  woman  only  those  of  vanity." 

575.  The  Serious  in  Eoucation.  — Madame  de  Ri^musat, 
still  more  than  Madame  Campan,  belongs  to  the  modern 
seliool.  She  desires  for  woman  an  education  serious  and 
grave. 

"I  sec  no  reason  for  treating  women  less  seriously  than 
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men,  for  misrepresenting  truth  to  them  under  the  form  of  a 
prejudice,  duty  under  the  appearance  of  a  superstition,  in 
order  that  they  may  accept  both  the  duty  and  the  truth." 

She  does  not  in  the  least  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  over- 
oourteous  moralist  Joubeit,  who,  with  more  gallantry  than  real 
respect  for  women,  said  :  "  Nothing  too  earthly  or  too  mate- 
rial ought  to  employ  young  ladies  ;  only  delicate  material  should 
busy  their  hands*  .  .  .  They  resemble  the  imagination,  and 
like  it  they  should  touch  only  the  surface  of  things."  ^ 

Madame  de  R^musat  enters  into  the  spirit  of  her  time,  and 
her  admiration  for  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  does  not  make  her 
forget  what  she  owes  to  the  new  society,  transformed  by 
great  political  rerfonns. 

"We  are  drawing  near  the  time  when  every  Frenchman 
shall  be  a  citizen.  In  her  turn,  the  destiny  of  woman  is 
comprised  in  these  two  terms  :  wife  and  mother  of  a  citizen. 
There  is  much  morality,  and  a  very  severe  and  touching 
morality,  in  the  idea  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  that  word 
citizen.  After  religion,  I  do  not  know  a  more  powerful  mo- 
tive than  the  patriotic  spirit  for  directing  the  young  towards 
the  good." 

It  is  no  longer  a  question,  then,  of  training  the  woman  and 
the  man  for  themselves,  for  their  individual  destiny.  They*^ 
must  be  educated  for  the  public  good,  for  their  duties  in 
society.  /  Madame  de  R^musat  is  not  one  of  those  timid 
and  frightened  women  who  feel  a  homesickness  for  the  past, 
whom  the  present  terrifies.  Liberal  and  courageous,  she 
manfully  accepts  the  new  rdgime ;  she  proclaims  its  advan- 
t^iges,  and,  if  she  writes  like  a  woman  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}',  almost  with  the  perfection  of  Madame  de  S6vign6, 
her  chosen  model,  she  at  least  thinks  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Revolution. 

1  Joubert,  Pens^es. 
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576,  PiiiLosoniicAL  Spirit.  —  That  which  ia  not  less  re- 
markable ia  the  philosophical  character  of  her  reflections. 
She  believes  in  liberty  and  iu  conscience.  It  ia  conscience 
which  she  purposes  to  substitute,  as  a  moral  rule,  "  for 
despotic  and  superficial  caprices."  It  is  no  longer  by  the 
imperative  term,  you  must,  but  by  the  obligatory  term,  pou 
ought,  that  the  mother  should  lead  and  govern  her  daughter. 

"  On  every  occasion  let  these  words,  louglti,  re-appear  in 
the  conversation  of  the  mother." 

This  is  saying  that  the  child  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  free 
being.  The  end,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efflcient 
means,  of  education,  is  the  wise  employment  of  liberty. 
While  keeping  the  oversight  of  the  child,  he  must  be  left  to 
take  care  of  himself,  and  on  many  occasions  to  follow  the 
course  thot  he  will.  By  this  means  his  will  will  be  developed, 
and  his  character  strengthened ;  and  this  is  an  essential  point 
according  to  Madame  dc  Itf  musat. 

"If  under  Louia  XIV.,"  she  says,  "the  education  of 
woman's  mind  was  grave  and  often  substantial,  that  of  her 
character  remained  imperfect," 

577.  Madame  Guizot  (1773-1827).  ^  Madame  Guizot 
first  became  known  under  her  maiden  name,  Pauline  dc 
Mculan.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  she 
had  written  several  romances,  and  bad  contributed  to  the  re- 
view of  Suard,  the  PubUciste.  In  1812  she  married  Guizot, 
the  future  author  of  the  law  of  1833,  who  had  just  founded 
the  Annala  of  Educulion.^  From  this  period,  all  her  ideas 
and    all    her   writings    were    directed    almost    exclusively 


I  The  AnnaUt  de  r^dwntinn  appeared  from  1811  to  18H.  It  is  an  inter- 
editing  collection  u>  consult.  In  It  Guizot  puWialied  anioiig  other  pedagog- 
IcbI  works,  bis  studies  on  the  ideas  of  italiclais  aud  MonlAlgne,  aftsrwarda 
Toprintod  la  the  volume,  £luth's  JIurakB. 
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towards  ethics  and  education.  She  published  in  succession, 
Children  (1812),  Raoul  and  Victor  (1821),  and,  finally,  her 
masterpiece,  the  Family  Letters  on  Education  (1826). 

578.  The  Letters  on  Education.  —  To  give  at  once  an 
idea  of  tlie  merit  of  this  book,^  we  shall  quote  the  opinion  of 
Sainte-Beuve :  — 

"  The  work  of  Madame  Guizot  will  survive  the  Entile^ 
marking  in  this  line  the  progress  of  the  sound,  temperate, 
and  refined  reason  of  our  times,  over  the  venturesome  genius 
of  Rousseau,  just  as  in  politics  the  DSmocratie  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  is  an  advance  over  the  Contrat  Social.  Essential  to 
meditate  upon,  as  advice,  in  all  education  which  would  pre- 
pare strong  men  for  the  difficulties  of  our  modern  society, 
this  book  also  contains,  in  the  way  of  exposition,  the  noblest 
moral  pages,  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  convincing, 
which,  with  a  few  pages  from  Jouffroy,  have  been  suggested 
to  the  philosophy  of  our  age  by  the  doctrines  of  a  spiritual- 
istic rationalism." 

579.  Psychological  Optimism.  —  The  philosophical  spirit 
is  not  lacking  in  the  Letters  on  Education,  The  whole  of 
Letter  XII.  is  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  relative  innocence  of 
the  child.  That  which  is  bad  in  the  disorderly  inclination, 
says  the  author,  is  not  the  inclination,  but  the  disorder :  — 

"  The  inclinations  of  a  sentient  being  are  in  themselves 
what  they  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  could 
not  be  virtuous  if  he  did  not  conquer  his  inclinations  ;  hence, 
his  inclinations  are  evil.  This  is  an  error.  No  more  could 
the  tree  produce  good  fruit,  if,  in  pruning  it,  the  disorderly 
flow  of  the  sap  were  not  arrested.  Does  this  prove  that  the 
sap  is  harmful  to  the  tree  ?  " 

*  Education  domestique  ou  Lettrcs  de  famille  sitr  V^dncation,    2  vola. 
Paris,  1826. 
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It  follows  from  these  principles  tfaat  discipliDe  ought  not 
to  be  severe. 

"  Do  3-0U  not  think  it  strange,"  exclaims  Madame  Guizot, 
"  that  for  centuries  education  lias  been,  so  to  speak,  a  sys- 
tematic hostility  against  human  nature ;  that  to  correct  and 
to  punish  have  been  synonymous ;  and  that  we  have  heard 
only  of  dispositions  to  break,  and  natures  to  overcome,  Just 
as  though  it  were  a  question  of  taking  away  from  children 
the  nature  which  Go<^l  has  given  them  in  order  to  give  them 
another  such  as  teachers  would  have  it?" 

<>80.  Nature  of  the  Child,  —  That  which  gives  a  great 
va!iie  to  tlie  work  of  Madame  Guizot  is,  that  besides  the 
general  considerations  aud  the  [ihilosophical  reflections,  we 
there  find  a  great  number  of  circumstantial  experiences  and 
detailed  observations  which  are  admissible  in  a  sound  trea- 
tise on  pedagogy.  Like  tlie  psychology  of  the  child,  peda- 
gogy itself,  at  least  in  its  first  chaptera,  ought  to  be  conceived 
and  written  near  a  cradle.  Madame  Guizot  forcibly  indfr 
cates  the  importance  of  the  first  years,  where  the  future  des- 
tiny  of  the  child  is  determined :  "  In  those  imperfect  organs, 
in  that  incomplete  intelligence,  arc  contained,  fVom  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  the  germs  of  that  which  is  ever  more 
to  proceed  from  them  either  for  better  or  for  worse.  Tlie 
man  will  never  have,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  an  im- 
pulse which  does  not  belong  to  that  nature,  all  the  features 
of  which  are  already  foreshadowed  in  the  infant.  The  infant 
will  never  receive  a  keen  and  durable  impression,  however 
slight,  an  impress  of  whatever  kind,  whose  effects  are  not  to 
influence  the  life  of  the  man," 

At  the  same  time  that  she  sees  in  the  infant  the  rough 
draft  of  the  nmn,  JIadnmc  Guizot  reei^ni^es  with  a  remark- 
able  (Micacy  of  psychologic  sense,  that  which  distinguishes. 
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that  which  characterizes,  the  irreflective  and  inconsiderate 
nature  of  the  child.    What  is  more  just  than  this  observation  ? 

"We  often  deceive  ourselves  in  attributing  to  the  conduct 
of  children,  because  it  is  analogous  to  our  own,  motives 
similar  to  those  which  guide  ourselves." 

What  better  observation  than  the  example  which  Madame 
Guizot  cites  in  support  of  this  statement ! 

"  Louise,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  drops  her  toys,  throws 
herself  upon  my  neck,  and  cannot  cease  kissing  me.  It 
seems  that  all  my  mother's  heart  could  not  sufficiently 
respond  to  the  warmth  of  her  caresses ;  but  hy  the  same 
playful  impulse  she  leaves  me  to  kiss  her  doll  or  the  arm  of 
the  chair  which  she  meets  on  her  way." 

581.  Philosophic  Rationalism.  —  Madame  Guizot  pushes 
rationalism  much  farther  than  Madame  de  Remusat,  and  still 
farther  than  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.  She  is  first  a 
philosopher,  then  a  Christian.  She  more  nearly  approaches 
Rousseau.  She  would  first  form  in  the  minds  of  children  the 
universal  idea  of  God  before  initiating  them  into  the  particular 
dogmas  of  positive  religions.  She  bases  morals  on  the  idea 
of  duty,  which  is  *'  the  only  basis  of  a  complete  education." 

"  I  would  place,"  she  says,  ''  each  act  of  the  child  under 
the  protection  of  an  idea  or  of  a  moral  sentiment." 

Recalling  the  distinction  made  by  Dupont  de  Nemours 
between  paternal  commands  and  military  commands^  the 
first  addressing  themselves  to  the  reason,  the  others  to  be 
observed  without  protest  and  with  a  passive  obedience,  she 
docs  not  conceal  her  preference  for  the  use  of  the  first, 
because  she  would  form  in  the  woman,  as  in  the  man,  a  spirit 
of  reason  and  of  liberty.  She  absolutely  proscribes  personal 
interest,  and  hence  declares  that  "  rewards  have  always 
seemed  to  her  contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  education." 
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Let  US  say,  lastly,  without  being  uble  to  enter  iato  detail, 
that  tbe  book  of  Madame  Guizot  deserves  to  be  read  with 
cai'e.  There  will  be  found  in  it  a  great  Dumber  of  excellent 
rellectionB  on  iustniction  which  ought  to  be  substantial 
rather  than  extensive ;  upon  the  reading  of  romancea,  and 
upon  the  theatre,  which  slic  does  not  forbid;  upon  easy 
mettioda,  which  she  condemns ;  and,  finally,  on  almost  all 
pedagogical  questions.' 

582.  Madame  Necker  db  Sadssure  {1765-1841),  — 
There  are  in  the  history  of  education  privileged  moments, 
periods  that  are  particularly  aud  happily  fruitful.  It  is  thus 
that  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  there  appeared  in  suc- 
cession the  books  of  Madame  do  R^musat,  of  Madame 
Guizot,  and,  the  most  ini[>ortaiit  of  all,  tlie  Progressive  Edu- 
caiion  of  Madame  Necker  dc  Saussure.' 

A  native  o!  Geneva,  like  Kousseau,  Madame  Necker  de 
Sauasure  baa  endowed  French  literatui-c  with  an  educational 
masterpiece,  which  for  elevation  of  view  and  nobleness  of 
inspiration,  can  take  rank  by  tbo  side  of  tbe  Ensile.  Though 
she  may  sometimes  be  too  l<^ical  aud  too  austere,  and  while 
in  geueml  she  is  lacking  in  good  liuinor,  aud  while  she  looks 
upon  life  only  thiough  a  veil  of  sadness,  Sladame  Necker  is 
an  incompai'able  guide  in  educatioUal  affairs.  She  brings  to 
tlic  subject  remarkable  qualities  of  jierspicaeity  and  penetra- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  marked  gravity.  She  tiikes  a  serious 
view  of  life,  and  applies  herself  to  training  tlie  noblest  quali- 
ties of  the  human  soul.  Profoundly  religious,  site  uuites  a 
"  philosophical  boldness  to  the  submission  of  faith."  She 
is,  in  some  measure,  a  Christian  Rousseau. 

>  See  lu  the  Rerue  pidagoi/iquef  1883,  No.  C,  an  interesting  atud;  on 
Uadame  (iuiKot,  by  Bernard  I'ercz. 

*  L'&iliiratiun  prvi/rcislve  on  &tiide  da  court  de  la  nadire  humain^ 
3voU.    IBac-llBS. 
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583.  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure  and  Madame  de 
Stael.  —  The  first  work  of  Madame  Necker,  Notice  of  the 
Character  and  the  Writings  of  Madame  de  Stael^  already  gives 
proof  of  her  interest  iu  education.  The  author  of  the  PrO' 
gressive  Education  here  studies  with  care  the  ideas  of  her 
heroine  on  education  and  instruction.  It  is  plain  that  she 
has  profited  by  some  of  the  solid  reflections  in  the  noble 
book  on  Germany^  and  particularly  by  this  opinion  on  the 
gradual  and  progressive  method  of  Rousseau  and  of  Pes- 
talozzi : — 

"Rousseau  calls  children  into  activity  by  degrees.  He 
would  have  them  do  for  themselves  all  that  their  little  powers 
permit  them  to  do.  He  docs  not  in  the  least  force  their 
intelligence ;  he  does  not  make  them  reach  the  result  with- 
out passing  over  the  route.  He  wishes  the  faculties  to  be 
developed  before  the  sciences  are  taught." 

"  What  wearies  children  is  to  make  them  jump  over  inter- 
mediate parts,  to  make  them  advance  without  their  really 
knowing  what  they  tliink  they  have  learned.  With  Pestalozzi 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  difficulties.  With  him,  children 
take  delight  in  their  studies,  because  even  in  infancy,  they 
taste  the  pleasure  of  grown  men,  namely,  comprehending 
and  completing  that  on  which  they  liave  been  engaged." 

Moreover,  Madame  Necker  must  have  recognized  her  own 
spirit,  her  preference  for  a  severe  and  painstaking  educa- 
tion, in  this  passage  where  Madame  de  Stael  vigorously  pro- 
tested against  amusing  and  easy  methods  of  instruction  :  — 

"  The  education  that  takes  place  through  amusement 
dissipates  thought ;  labor  of  some  sort  is  one  of  the  great 
aids  of  nature ;  the  mind  of  the  child  ought  to  accustom 
itself  to  the  labor  of  study,  just  as  our  soul  to  suffering.  .  .  . 
You  will  teach  a  multitude  of  things  to  your  child  by  means 
of  pictures  and  cards,  but  you  will  not  teach  him  how  to 
learn." 
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584.  Proouessive  Eijlcation  and  Housseau.  —  It  la 
uadeniable  lliat  Madame  Necker  owes  much  to  Rousseau ; 
but  she  is  far  from  alwuya  agreeing  with  him. 

For  Rousseau,  mac  ia  good ;  for  her,  man  is  bad.  The 
first  duty  of  ttie  teacher  should  be  to  refoi'm  him,  to  raise 
him  from  his  fall ;  the  purpose  of  life  is  not  happiness,  as  an 
immoral  doctrine  maiutaius,  but  it  is  improvement ;  flie  basis 
of  education  ougtit  to  be  religion. 

Even  when  she  Is  inspired  by  Rousseau,  Madame  Necker 
is  not  long  iu  separating  from  bim.  Thus  we  may  believe 
that  she  borrows  from  him  the  fundamental  idea  of  her  book, 
the  idea  of  a  sucocssive  development  of  the  faculties,  to 
trfaich  should  corresi)ond  a  parallel  movement  in  educational 
methods.  Like  the  author  of  the  Emile,  she  follows  the 
awakening  of  the  senses  in  the  infant.  She  cousiders  the 
infant  as  a  beiug  sut  generis  "  who  lives  only  on  sensations 
and  desires."  She  sees  in  the  infant  a  distinct  period  of  life, 
an  age  whose  education  has  its  own  special  rules.  But  at 
that  point  the  resemblances  stop ;  for  Madame  Necker  de 
SauHSure  hastens  to  add  that,  from  the  .fifth  year,  the  child 
is  in  possession  of  all  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  is  no 
longer  simply  a  sentient  being,  a  robust  animal  like  £mile ; 
but  he  is  a  complete  being,  soul  and  bmly-  Consequently, 
education  should  take  account  of  his  double  nature.  Moral 
education  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  physical  education, 
and  cannot  begin  too  soon. 

"  It  is  a  great  error  to  believe  that  nature  proceeds  in  the 
systematic  order  imagined  by  Rousseau.  With  her,  we 
nowhere  discern  a  commencement ;  we  do  not  surprise  her  at 
creating,  and  it  always  seems  that  she  is  developing," 

So,  in  education,  wo  must  know  bow  to  appeal,  at  the 
same  time  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  different  motives, 
iustiuotive  or  reflective,  selfish  or  affectionate,  which  sway 
thewm. 
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Often,  in  practice,  the  two  thinkers  approach  each  other, 
and,  even  in  her  protestations  against  her  countryman, 
Madame  Necker  de  bauBsure  preserves  something  of  Rous- 
seau's spirit.  Thus,  she  does  not  desiie  the  negative  educa- 
tion wliich  leaves  everything  to  nature.  The  teaclier  ought 
not  to  allow  the  child  to  do  {lalsser  /aire),  but  cause  him  to 
do  (/aire /aire) .  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  demands  that 
the  will  be  strengthcnGd,  so  that  education  mav  find  in  it  a 
point  of  support ;  that  the  character  be  hai-dened  ;  that  some 
degree  of  independence  be  accorded  to  the  child;  "  that  in 
permissible  cases  he  he  allowed  to  come  to  his  own  decision ; 
and  that  half-orders,  half -obligations,  tacit  entreaties,  and 
insinuations,  be  avoided."  Is  not  this  retaining  all  that  is 
just  and  practical  in  Rousseau's  theory,  namely,  tlie  necess'ty 
of  associating  the  special  and  spontaneous  powers  of  the 
child  with  the  work  of  education?  Madame  de  Saussnre 
adopts  a  just  medium  between  the  active  education  which 
makes  a  misuse  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  the  passive 
education  which  makes  a  misuse  of  the  pupil's  liberty.  She 
would  willingW  have  accepted  this  precept  of  Frcebel,  "  Let 
teachers  not  lose  sight  of  this  truth  :  it  is  necessary  that 
always  and  at  the  same  time  they  give  and  take,  that  they 
precede  and  follow,  that  they  act  and  let  act." 

585.  ORiGiNALrrr  op  SIadaue  Necker.  —  Though  she  had 
reflected  much  on  the  writings  of  her  predecessors,  it  is  never- 
theless to  her  personal  experience  and  to  her  original  investi- 
galiona  that  Madame  Necker  owes  the  best  of  her  thought. 
She  had  herself  followed  the  advice  which  she  gives  to  moth- 
ers, of  "  observing  tJicir  children,  and  of  keeping  a  journal, 
hi  which  a  record  should  be  made  of  each  step  of  prt^ess, 
and  in  which  all  the  vicissitudes  of  physical  and  moral  health 
should  be  noted."    It  is  a  rich  psyeholc^icul  fund,  and  at  the 
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same  time  a  perpetual  aspiration  after  the  ideal,  whicb  makei 

the  Btreogth  and  the  beauty  of  the  Progressive  Education. 
WiUi  what  penetrating  insight  Madame  Necker  has  pointed 
out  the  dilliciiltj  and  al»o  the  charm  of  tlie  Btud_v  of  children  ! 

"  It  were  so  delightful  to  fis  the  fugitive  image  of  child- 
hood, to  prolong  indefiDttely  the  happiness  of  contemplating 
their  features,  and  to  be  sure  of  ever  finding  again  those  dear 
creatures  whom,  alas,  we  are  always  losing  as  children,  even 
when  we  still  have  the  happiness  of  keeping  them ! " 

"  Wc  mnst  love  children  in  order  to  know  them,  and  we 
divine  them  less  by  the  intelligence  than  by  the  heart." 

Thanks  to  the  pixinounced  taste  for  the  Btudj'  of  child 
natnre,  the  most  just  psychologieal  observations  are  ever 
mingled,  in  the  Progressive  Education,  with  the  precepts  of 
education,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  "  this  book  is 
almost  a  journal  of  domestic  education  which  takes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  theory." 

586.  Division  of  the  Progressive  Education.  —  The 
Progressive  Eduaition  appeared  in  1836  and  1838  in  three 
volumes.  The  first  three  books  treat  of  the  history  of  the 
soul  in  infancy ;  the  fourth  examines  tiie  general  principles 
of  teaching,  independently  of  the  age  of  the  pupil ;  the  fifth 
studies  the  child  of  from  five  to  seven  years  of  age ;  the  sixth 
takes  ns  to  the  tenth  year ;  the  seventh  shows  "  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  character  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  boys,  during  the  years  which  immediately  precede  ado- 
lescence." Finally,  the  last  four  books  form  a  complete 
whole,  and  treat  of  the  education  of  women  during  tlie  whole 
course  of  life. 

587.  Development  of  the  Faculties.  —  We  cannot  at- 
tempt in  this  place  to  analyze  a  work  so  rich  in  ideas  aa  the 
work  of  Madame  Ncckcr.    Tx}t  us  limit  ourselves  to  indicating 
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the  essentiiil  points  in  her  system  of  edncation.  First,  it  is 
the  preoccupation  of  training  the  will,  a  facultj  which  is  .too 
much  neglected  by  teachers,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ia  the 
endowment  which  dominates  life.  Madame  Neclter  treats  this 
fiuhject  in  a  masterly  way  in  a  chapter  to  which  she  prefixes 
these  words  as  a  superscription :  — 

"Obedience  to  law  constrains  the  will  without  enfeebling 
it,  while  obedience  to  man  injures  it  or  enervates  it. 

"It  is,  above  all,  to  place  the  interior  education  of  the 
BOnl  above  superficial  and  formal  instruction. 

"  To  instruct  a  child  is  to  construct  him  within ;  it  is  to 
make  him  become  a  man." 

588.  Culture  op  the  Imagination.  —  Whatever  impor- 
tance she  attaches  to  the  active  powers,  Mndame  Neclter  docs 
not  neglect  the  contemplative  faculties.  The  imagination, 
next  to  the  will,  is  the  faculty  of  the  soul  which  has  most 
often  engrossed  her  attention. 

"  She  has  made  it  appear,"  says  a  distinguished  writer, 
"  that  this  irresistible  power,  when  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
couqnered,  takes  tlic  most  diverse  forms;  that  it  disguises 
its  power  and  arouses  with  a  secret  fire  the  most  miserable 
passions.  If  you  reftiso  it  space  and  liberty,  it  slinks  away 
in  the  depths  of  selfishness,  and  under  vulgar  features  it 
becomes  avarice,  cowardice,  and  vanity." 

"So  it  is  necessary  to  see  with  what  tender  anxiety 
Madame  Neekcr  watches  its  first  movements  in  the  soul  of 
the  child  ;  with  what  intelligent  care  she  seeks  to  make  of  it 
from  entrance  upon  life,  the  companion  of  truth;  how  she 
surrounds  it  with  everything  which  can  establish  it  within  the 
circle  of  the  good.  Tlie  studies  which  extend  our  intellectual 
horizon,  the  spectacle  of  nature  in  her  mar\'elous  diversities, 
the  emotions  of  the  arts,  — nothing  seems  to  her  superfluous 
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or  dftDgerona  for  directing  the  imt^ination  in  the  way  that  1b 
good.  She  feare  to  see  it  escape,  ttirough  the  lack  of  pleas- 
ures that  are  intense  enough,  in  the  direction  of  other  routes."' 

In  other  terms,  it  is  not  proposed  to  repress  the  imagina- 
tion, still  less  to  destroy  it;  biit  merely  to  guide  it  gently, 
to  associate  it  with  reason  and  virtue,  to  awaken  it  to  a  taste 
for  the  good,  and  to  an  admiration  for  nature. 

"  Show  him  a  beautiful  sunset,  in  order  that  nothing  which 
can  enchant  him  may  pass  unnoticed." 

589.  The  Education  of  Women,  — In  her  special  studies 
on  the  education  of  women,  Madame  Neckor,  who  in  other 
parts  of  her  work  sometimes  makes  an  improper  use  of  vague 
declarations  of  principles,  without  entering  sufficiently  into 
the  details  of  practical  processes,  has  had  the  double  merit 
of  assigning  to  the  destiny  of  women  an  elevated  ideal,  and 
of  determining  with  precision  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
She  complains  that  we  too  often  adhere  to  Rousseau's  pro- 
gramme, that  of  an  education  which  relates  exclusively  to 
the  conjugal  duties  of  the  woman.  She  recommends  that  the 
marriage  of  young  girls  be  delayed,  so  that  they  may  have 
time  to  become  "enlightened  spirits  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures "  ;  so  that  they  may  acquire,  not  "  an  assortment  of  all 
petty  knowledges,"  but  a  solid  instruction,  which  prepares 
them  for  the  duties  of  society  and  of  maternity,  which  make 
of  them  the  first  teachers  of  their  children,  which,  in  a  word, 
starts  them  on  the  way  towards  that  personal  perfection 
which  they  will  never  completely  attain  except  by  the  efforts 
of  their  whole  life.* 

•  Preface  to  the  filtb  edition  of  the  Progrettive  Education.  Paris. 
Gamier. 

^  We  mogt  inclnde  in  the  educational  iichool  of  Mndame  Necber  de 
SauBsure  one  of  her  countrymen ,  the  celebrated  Vinet(lT:'n-lM7),  who,  In 
his  excellent  hook,  L'fldnralhn.  la  fnmille  el  la  tocMi  (Paris,  1865) ,  baa 
vigoroDsly  discussed  certl^n  educational  questions. 
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690.  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  (1815-1878).— With 
Madame  Pape-Carpentier,  we  leave  the  region  of  theories  to 
enter  the  domain  of  facts ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  practical 
teacher.  In  1846,  after  several  trials  at  teaching  at  La 
Fl^che,  her  native  city,  and  at  Mans,  she  published  her 
Counsels  on  the  Management  of  Infant  Schools,  In  1847  she 
founded  at  Paris  a  Mothers*  Normal  School,  which  the  next 
year,  under  the  ministry  of  Carnot,  became  a  public  estab- 
lishment, and  which,  in  1852,  under  the  ministry  of  Fortoul, 
took  the  distinctive  title  Practical  Courses  on  Infant  Schools. 
It  is  there  that  during  twenty-seven  years  Madame  Pape- 
Carpentier  applied  her  methods  and  trained  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  more  than  fifteen  hundred,  who  have  propagated 
in  France  and  abroad  her  teaching  and  her  ideas.  In  1847 
she  was  removed  from  the  management  of  her  normal  school 
through  intrigues ;  but  her  loss  of  position  was  not  of  long 
duration.  A  little  later  she  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  infant  schools. 

591.  General  Character  of  her  Works.  —  Madame 
Pape-Carpentier  may  be  considered  as  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi 
and  of  Frojbel.  She  was  specially  occupied  with  elementary 
education,  and  carried  into  her  work  a  spirit  of  great  sim- 
plicity. We  must  not  demand  of  her  ambitious  generalities 
nor  views  on  abstract  metaphysics  ;  but  she  excels  in  practical 
wisdom,  and  speaks  the  language  of  childhood  to  perfection. 

592.  Principal  Works  op  Madame  Pape-Carpentier. 
—  Among  the  important  works  of  Madame  Pape-Carpentier 
we  shall  recommend  the  following  in  particular :  — 

1.  Advice  on  the  Management  of  Infant  Schools  (1845). 
In  her  preface  the  author  excuses  herself  for  undertaking 
"  a  subject  of  such  gravity."  But  she  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  no  instruction  has  yet  been  given  the  teacher  on  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  poor  child,"  and  she  aaks  the  privilege  of  epeak- 
iug  in  the  name  of  her  personal  esperience.  This  book, 
often  repriuted,  has  become  Enseignemenl  pratique  dans  les 
scUles  d'asile.^ 

2.  Narratives  and  Lessons  on  Objects  (1858).  This  is  a 
collection  of  little  stories,  "simple  as  childhood,"  which 
were  tested  before  children  before  being  written,  and  in 
which  Madame  Pape-Carpentier  attempts  to  teach  them 
tilings  which  are  good :  "  I  mean,"  she  says,  "  things  really, 
seriously  good." 

3.  Pedagogical  Discussions  held  at  the  Sorbonne  (1867). 
During  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  Monsieur 
Duniy  had  assembled  at  Paris  a  certain  number  of  teachers 
before  whom  pedagogical  discussions  were  held.  Madame 
Pape-Caipentier  took  upon  herself  the  special  task  of  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  the  methods  of  the  infant  school  might 
be  introduced  into  the  primary  school. 

4.  Reading  and  Work  for  Children  and  Mothers  {1^13,) . 
Here  Madame  Pape-Carpenticr  is  especially  intent  on 
popularizing  the  methods  of  Frorbel ;  she  suggests  ingenious 
exorcises  which  can  be  applied  to  children  to  give  them  skill 
in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  order  and  symmetry. 

5.  Complete  Course  of  Education  (1874).  This  book, 
which  would  have  been  the  general  statement  of  tlie  peda- 
gogical principles  of  the  author,  was  left  incomplete.  Only 
three  volumes  have  appeared.  A  few  quotations  will  make 
known  their  spirit. 

"  To  co-operate  with  nature  in  her  work,  to  extend  it,  to 
correct  her  when  she  goes  wrong,  —  such  is  the  task  of  the 
educator.  In  all  gra<ies  of  education,  nature  must  be 
respected. 

1  See  ihe  sixlli  I'Uitiun,  ParU,  HftclieMe,  lUTT. 
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*"  The  child  should  live  in  Ihc  midst  of  fresh  and  sootliing 
impieasions ;  the  olijecta  which  surrouiid  him  in  the  school 
ehould  be  graceful  and  cheerful. 

"  Socratiis  has  admirably  said,  '  The  duty  of  education  is 
to- give  the  idea  birth  rather  than  to  communicate  it,'" 

G.  Note  on  the  Edacalion  of  the  Senses,  and  some  Peda- 
qiMjkal  Appliances  (1878).  Madame  Pape-Carpcnticr  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  education  of  the  senses,  because, 
she  says,  "every  child  born  iuto  the  worhl  is  a  workman  in 
prospect,  a  future  apprentice  to  an  occupation  still  unknown." 
It  is  then  necessary  to  perfect  at  an  early  hour  the  natural 
tools  he  will  need  in  order  to  fulfill  his  task.  The  education 
of  the  senses  will  have  its  place  some  day  or  other  in  the 
olticial  programmes,  and,  for  this  sense-training,  instruments 
arc  just  as  necessary  as  hooks  are  for  the  culture  of  the  in- 
tellect. 

593.  Lessons  on  Objects. —  "  The  object-lesson  is  the 
new  continent  on  which  Matlame  Papc-Carpcutier  l>as  planted 

her  standard."  She  herself  wrote  a  number  of  works  which 
contain  models  of  object-lessons ;  she  has  stated  the  theory 
of  them,  noUd>ly  in  her  discussions  of  18IJ7.  It  is  even 
permisaihle  to  think  that  she  has  made  a  wrong  use  of  them. 
Witli  her,  the  object-lesson  becomes  a  iiiuversal  process 
which  slie  applies  to  all  subjects,  to  chemistry,  to  physics, 
to  grammar,  to  geography,  and  to  ethics. 

However  jt  may  be,  tliis  is  the  course  to  follow  according 
to  her :  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  order  iu  which  the 
porccptious  of  the  intelligence  succeed  eacli  other.  The 
child's  attention  is  fii-st  struck  by  color.  Then  be  will  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  the  object,  and  would  know  its  use, 
its  material,  and  mode  of  production.  It  is  according  to 
this  natural  development  of  the  child's  curiosity  that  the 
object-lesson  should  proceed. 


f: 
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Moreover,  it  can  be  given  with  reference  to  everything. 
Madame  Pape-Carpentier  admits  what  she  calls  "  occasional 
lessons " ;  but  she  also  thinks  that  object-lessons  can  be 
given  according  to  a  plan,  a  fixed  programme. 

Madame  Pape-Carpentier  deserves,  then,  to  be  heard  as  an 
experienced  adviser  in  whatever  relates  to  elementary  in- 
struction ;  but  that  which  we  must  admire  in  her  still  more 
than  her  professional  skill  and  her  pedagogical  knowledge,  is 
an  elevated  conception  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  a  lofty  in- 
spiration coming  from  her  devotion  to  children  and  her  love 
for  them. 

*'To  educate  children  properly,**  she  said,  ''ought  to  be 
for  the  teacher  only  the  second  part  of  his  undertaking ;  the 
first,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  to  perfect  himself.*' 

"  What  we  are  able  to  do  for  children  is  measured  by  the 
love  we  bear  them." 

594.  Other  Women  who  were  Educators.  —  If  the  edu- 
cation of  women  has  received  an  important  development  in 
our  day,  it  is  due,  then,  in  great  part  to  the  women  who  have 
shown  what  they  were  worth  and  what  the}'  could  do,  either 
as  teachers  or  as  educators.  And  yet  the  history  whose 
principal  features  we  have  just  traced  remains  very  incom- 
plete. By  the  side  of  the  celebrated  women  whose  works  we 
have  studied,  we  should  mention  Mademoiselle  Sauvan,  who, 
in  1811,  founded  at  Chaillot  an  educational  establishment 
which  she  did  not  leave  till  about  1830,  to  take  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  direction  of  the  girls*  schools  of  Paris ;  * 
Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Women^  in  which  she  sums  up  the  results  of  a  long 

1  See  the  work  entitled  Madamoiselle  Smivaji,  premiere  inspectrice  de$ 
icoles  de  PariSy  sa  vie,  son  (fuvre,  par  E.  Gossot.     Paris,  1880. 

2  Esaai  sur  I' instruction  des/emmes.    Tours,  1841. 
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experience  acquired  in  the  muDageineiit  of  a.  private  Imarding' 
Bebool. 

But  men  have  also  contributed  by  their  theoretical  objec- 
tions, or  by  their  practical  efforts,  to  tlie  prepress  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  It  would  be  of  interest,  for  example,  to 
sbidy  the  courses  in  secondary  instruction  of  Lourmand 
(1834),  and  the  Courses  in  Maternal  Edticalion,  of  L^vi 
Alvarfia  (1820).  " Monsieur  L6vi,"  says Grdard,  "makes  the 
mother  tongue  and  history  the  basis  of  instruction.  He  him- 
self sums  up  his  methods  in  this  formula  of  progressive  edu- 
cation :  Facts,  comparison  of  facts,  moral  or  philosophical 
consequence  of  facta;  that  is,  seeing,  comparing,  judging. 
This  is  the  very  order  of  nature."  Let  us  mention  also  the 
work  of  Aim4  Martin,  77ie  Education  of  Mothers,^  which  for 
several  years  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  that  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  Justify, 

595.  DuPANLOup  AND  TUB  Edocatiok  of  Wohes. — A 
bishop  of  the  nineteenth  eeutury,  Dupanloup,  has  assumed 
to  rival  F^neloo  in  the  delicate  question  of  the  education  of 
women.  Different  works,  and  in  particular  the  one  which  he 
esteemed  most,  his  Letters  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1879,  give  proof  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  these  questions.  These  letters  are  for  the 
most  part  real  letters  which  were  addressed  to  women  of  the 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  tlie  freedom  of  the 
epistolary  form,  the  work  may  be  divided  into  three  parte: 
1,  the  principles  of  education  ;  2.  the  education  of  young 
women  ;  3,  free  and  pei-sonal  study  in  tlie  world.  Dupanloup 
should  bo  thanked  for  having  summoned  woman  to  a  true 
intellectual  culture,  and  for  not  consenting  to  have  her  facul- 
ties remain  "  smothered  and  useless."    Through  the  revela- 

>  The  firat  editioD  Is  da(«d  I8.t4.    The  ninth  was  pablished  In  1873. 
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tioiis  of  tlic  confessional  aud  the  spiritual  direction  of  a  great 
number  of  women,  Dupanloup  knew  exattly  what  a  void 
ail  incomplete  edueation  of  the  mind  and  heart  leaves  in  the 
soul.  He  is  indeed  willing  to  acknowledge  that  piety  is  not 
enough,  and  with  a  certain  breadth  of  spirit  which  drew  npon 
him  the  censure  of  the  ultramontane  prens,  he  recommends 
tlie  serious  studies  to  women.  His  counsels,  however,  are 
addressed  only  to  women  of  the  middle  classes,  to  those  who, 
he  says,  "  occupy  the  third  story  of  houses  in  Paris."  His 
IxKik  is  rather  a  reminiscence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
its  manners  and  its  liabits  of  thinking,  tlian  a  living  work  of 
toHlay,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  modern  society. 

[59G.  Analytical  Summary.  —  1,  The  formal  discussion 
of  woman's  education  by  women  marks  an  important  epoch 
iu  the  history  of  education.  Had  the  education  of  men  been 
wholly,  or  even  chiefly,  discussed  by  women,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  more  or  less  partial  and 
imperfect. 

2.  The  formal  discussion  of  infant  education  by  women  is 
scarcely  less  imjiortant ;  for  nothing  less  than  maternal  in- 
stinct and  affection  can  divine  the  nature  and  the  needs  of 
the  child. 

3.  This  study  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  making  the 
education  of  women  serious  instead  of  ornamental.  Plato 
biiscd  his  recommendation  of  the  equal  education  of  men  and 
women  on  eqiiahty  of  civil  functions.  In  modern  thought 
it  is  the  conception  of  equal  rights  and  of  equal  abilities 
that  tends  to  prescrilw  the  same  course  of  intellectual  train- 
ing for  both  sexes. 

4.  The  educational  work  of  the  two  Englishwomen,  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Hamilton,  can  be  studied  with  great  prof- 
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it.     The  first  excels  in  practical  wisdom,  and  the  second  in 
philosophic  insight. 

5.  The  Progressive  Education  of  Alodnme  Necker  is  a 
classic  which  faiily  ranks  with  the  Emile  of  Ronsseau,  and 
the  E'bimtion  of  Herl^rt  Spenoer.', 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  THEORY  AND   PRACTICE    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 


597.  The  Pedagogt  of  the  Nineteenth  Centubt.  — An 
effort  more  and  more  marked  to  organize  education  in  accord- 
ance with  the  data  of  psycholc^y  and  on  a  scientific  basis, 
and  to  co-ordinate  pedagogical  mctliods  in  accordance  witli  a 
rational  plan;  a  manifest  tendency  to  take  the  control  of 
education  from  the  hands  of  the  Cliurch  ii»  order  to  restore  it 
to  the  Stale  and  to  lay  society ;  a  larger  part  accorded  the 
family  in  the  management  of  children ;  a  faith  more  and  more 
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Banguine  in  the  efflcaey  of  iuBtructioa,  and  an  ever-growing 
purpose  to  have  every  member  of  the  human  family  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits,  —  such  are  some  of  the  characterialies  of 
tbe  pedagi^y  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Education  tends 
more  and  more  to  liecome  a  social  problem ;  it  is  to  be  an 
affair  of  universal  interest.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  merely  a 
question  of  regulating  select  studies  for  the  use  of  a  few  who 
are  the  favorites  of  birth  and  fortune ;  but  science  must  be 
placed  witbin  tbe  reach  of  all,  and  through  the  simplification 
of  methods  and  the  universal  distribution  of  knowledge,  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  tbe  now  society. 
We  have  no  intention  to  follow  in  this  place,  in  all  its 
details,  and  in  the  diversity  of  its  eiuTcnts,  this  educational 
movement  of  a  century  which  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word  ; 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  calling  attention  to  the  points 
which  seem  to  as  essential. 

598.  Laws  of  the  Codncils-Genekal  of  1801.  —  Not- 
withstanding tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Revolution,  public  instruction 
in  France,  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  far  from  being  flourishing.  There  was  urgent  need  of 
inti'oducing  reforms.  Tbe  Councils-General  were  summoned 
in  1801  to  give  their  advice  on  the  organization  of  studies. 
That  which  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Stale  papers  of  the 
Councils-General  of  1801,  is  that  the  departmental  assem- 
blies j^ree  in  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Umveraity,  The  Councils-General  complain  that  the  pro- 
fessors, being  no  longer  united  by  tbe  tics  of  solidarity,  as 
were  the  members  of  the  religious  teaching  congregations  of 
the  old  regime,  march  at  random,  without  unity,  without 
concerted  direction.  They  solicit,  then,  a  uniTorm  organi- 
zation of  instruction.  They  even  conceive  tbe  idea  of  an 
official  instruction  administered  exclusively  by  the  State. 
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599.  FouRCROY^  AND  THE  Law  OF  1802. — We  have  not 
the  space  to  dwell  long  on  the  bill  of  Fourcroy,  which  became 
the  law  of  1802,  although  this  measure,  it  has  been  said,  was 
amended  twenty-three  times  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Corps  L^gislatif  and  to  the  Tribunate. 

Fourcroy  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
State.  Doubtless  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  with 
Adam  Smith,  that  education  should  be  abandoned  entirely 
to  private  enterprise ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  task  of  organ- 
izing the  primar}'  schools  must  be  left  to  the  communes. 
In  his  opinion,  that  which  prevented  the  success  of  these 
schools  was  the  attempt  to  impose  too  great  a  uniformity 
on  them.  He  demands  that  the  teachers  be  chosen  by  the 
mayors,  or  by  the  municipal  councillors,  who  alone  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  local  interests.  The  primary  school  is  the  need 
of  all.  Then  let  it  be  the  affair  of  all.  Fourcroy  was  mis- 
taken. Primary  instruction  became  a  reality  in  France  only 
on  the  day  when  the  State  vigorously  put  its  hand  on  it. 

On  certain  points,  however,  the  law  of  1802  prepared  the 
wa}'  for  the  approaching  creation  of  Napoleon  ;  for  example, 
in  giving  to  the  First  Consul  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  colleges,  and  in  placing  the  primary  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  prefects. 

600.  Foundation  of  the  IjNivERsrrT  (1806). — The  law 

(6,  completed  by  the  decrees  of  March  17, 

^ablished  the  University,  that  is,  a 
teaching  corporation,  unique  and  entirely  dependent  on  the 
State :  —  v^ 

"There  shall  be  constituted  a  hO^y  charged  exclusively 


1  Fourcroy  (1755-1809),  a  celebrated  chem  *^st,  was  director-general  of 
public  instruction  in  1801.  He  prepared,  in  the  f  J  allowing  years,  the  decrees 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  University. 
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with  iostruction  and  public  education  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire." 

tnstructioD  thus  became  a  function  of  the  State,  od  the 
8ume  basis  as  the  admiuiBtration  of  justice  or  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army. 

At  the  sam;;  time  that  it  lost  all  autonomy,  all  iudcpen- 
ilence,  the  University  gained  the  formidable  privilege  of 
being  alone  chained  with  the  national  instruction. 

"No  one  can  open  a  school  or  tfiach  publicly,  without 
being  a  member  of  tlie  Imperial  University  and  without  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  one  of  its  Faculties."  "  No  school 
can  be  cetablished  outside  of  the  University,  and  without  the 
authorization  of  its  head." 

We  Itnow  what  protestations  were  excited,  even  on  the 
start,  by  the  establishment  of  this  University  monopoly. 
"  It  was  not  enough  to  enchain  parents  ;  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  children.  Mothers  have  been  seen 
hastening  from  the  extremities  of  the  Empire,  coming  to  re- 
claim, in  an  agony  of  tears,  the  sons  whom  the  government. 
had  carried  off  from  them,"  Thus  spoke  Chateaubriand, 
before  lavishing  his  adulations  on  the  restorer  of  altars,  and 
he  added,  with  an  extravagance  of  imagination  which  recoils 
on  itself,  "Children  were  placed  in  schools  where  they  were 
taught  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  irreligion,  debauchery,  and 
contempt  for  the  domestic  virtues ! "  Joseph  de  Maistro 
was  more  just;  "Fontanes,"'  he  said,  "has  large  views 
and  excellent  intentions.  The  plan  of  his  University  is 
grand  and  comprehensive.  It  is  a  noble  body.  The  soul 
will  come  to  it  when  it  can.  Celibacy,  subordination,  devo- 
tion of  ttie  whole  life  without  religious  motive,  are  required. 
Will  they  be  obtained  ?  "  ' 
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601.  Organization  op  the  Imperial  University. — The 
Imperial  University  comprised,  like  tiie  present  University, 
Colleges,  Lyases,  and  Faculties.  The  Colleges  furnished 
secondary  instruction,  like  the  Lyc^es,  but  less  complete. 
There  were  a  Faculty  of  Letters  and  a  Faculty  of  Sciences 
for  each  academic  centre ;  but  these  Faculties  were  very 
poorly  equipped,  with  their  endowment  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  francs  at  most,  and  with  their  few  professors.  The 
professors  of  the  neighboring  Lyc6e  (professors  of  rhetoric 
and  mathematics)  formed  a  part  of  the  establishment,  and 
.aach  Faculty  included  at  most  but  two  or  three  other  chaire. 

Latin  and  mathematics  formed  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Lyc^es.  The  Revolution  had  not  come  in  vain,  since 
that  which  it  had  vigorously  demanded  was  now  realized ; 
the  sciences  and  the  classical  languages  were  put  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality. 

602.  Dynastic  Prepossessions.  —  That  which  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  founder  of  the  Imperial  University  was 
less  the  schemes  of  study  than  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  rising  generations  were  to  be  nourished.  In  this 
respect  the  thought  of  the  Emperor  is  not  obscure.  He  does 
not  dissemble  it.  God  and  the  Emperor  are  the  two  words 
which  must  be  graven  into  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

"All  the  schools  of  the  Imperial  University  will  make  as 
the  basis  of  their  instruction  :  1 .  the  precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion ;  2.  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  to  the  imperial  mon- 
archy, the  depository  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  the  conservator  of  the  unity  of 
France^  and  of  all  the  ideas  proclaimed  by  the  Constitution." 

"  Napoleon,"  as  Guizot  says,  "  attempted  to  convert  into 
an  instrument  of  despotism  an  institution  which  tended  to 
be  onl}'  a  centre  of  light." 
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603.  Primakv  Instruction  neglected. — Primary  iDStnic- 

tion  never  occupied  tlic  attention  of  Napoleon  I.  The  decree 
of  1805  contented  itaetf  with  promising  measures  intended  to 
assure  tlie  recruitment  of  teachers,  especially  the  ci-cutiou  of 
one  or  more  normal  classes  witbin  the  colleges  and  lye^cs. 
Moreover,  the  Grand  Master  was  to  encoio'age  and  to  license 
tlie  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  while  supervising  their 
establishments.  Finally,  the  right  to  establish  schools  was 
lell  to  families  or  to  religious  corporations,  the  budget  of  the 
Empire  contaiaJug  do  item  of  appropriation  for  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction. 

The  Restoration  was  scarcely  more  generous  towards  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  By  the  ordinance  of  February  29, 
1S15,  it  granted/^!/  (Aousanrf/jTWicsasencouri^emcntto  the 
primary  schools.  Was  this  derisive  liberality  any  better  than 
com|>lete  silence  and  neglect?  A  more  important  measure 
was  the  establishment  of  cantonal  committees  chai-ged  with 
the  supervision  of  primary  schools.  These  comniittcos  wore 
]>laced,  sometimes  under  the  direction  of  the  rector,  and  at 
otlici'9  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  Certificates  of  qnalification  wore 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  authorized  congi'egations,  on 
the  simple  presentation  of  their  letters  of  permission.  We 
can  imagine  what  a  body  of  teachers  could  be  assured  by  such 
a  mode  of  recruitment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  which  in  its  liberal 
dispositions  was  to  appear  more  regai-dful  of  popular  educa- 
tion, private  initiative  signalized  itself  under  the  Restoration 
by  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction, 
and  also  by  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  first  attempts  at 
mutual  instruction. 

604.  OniniN  of  Mutual  Instruction.  — Two  Englishmen, 
Bell  and  T,ancaster,  have  claimed  the  honor  of  having  in- 
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vented  mutual  instruction.  The  fact  is,  neither  of  them 
iDvented  it;  tticy  Gimply  gave  it  currency.  It  ia  in  France, 
if  not  in  India,  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  origin  of 
mutual  instruction.  We  have  Bcen  that  Madame  dc  Maintc- 
Don,  Rollin,  La  Salle,  and  Pestalozzi,  practised  it,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  gave  it  currency.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Herbault  had  employed  't  in  the  hospital  of  La  Piti^  (1747), 
the  Chevalier  Paulet  at  Vineennea  (1774),  and,  finally,  the 
AbW  Gaultier,'  also  a  Frenchman,  had  introduced  tlie  use  of 
it  into  London,  in  1792,  some  years  before  Bell  brought  it 
from  India. 

COS.  Bell  (1753-1832)  and  Lancaster  (1778-1838).— 
Bell  and  Lancaster  are  none  the  less  the  first  authorized 
propi^atoi-s  of  the  mutual  method,  or,  as  the  English  say,  of 
tlic  moiittorial  nyatem.  Bell  had  used  it  at  Madras,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  teachers,  an<l  in  1798  he  introduced  it  into 
England,  But  at  the  same  period,  a  young  English  teacher, 
Lancaster,  applied  the  same  metliods  with  success,  and,  so 
far  as  it  apijears,  through  a  suggestion  absolutely  pei'sonal 
and  original.  Lancaster  was  a  Quaker,  and  Bell  ft  Church- 
man, so  that  public  opinion  in  England  was  divided  between 
the  two  rivals.  The  truth  is  that  they  had  applied  at  the 
same  time  a  system  which  was  known  before  their  day,  and 
which  must  naturally  have  been  suggested  to  all  teachers  who 
have  too  large  a  number  of  children  to  instruct,  as  a  result 
of  the  inadequacy  of  their  resources  and  the  lack  of  a  teaching 
force  sulBcicntly  large. 

606.  Success  OF  Mutual  Instruction  in  France.  —  Mu- 
tual instruction,  which  was  maintained  in  certain  schools  of 

1  The  Abbil  Gaultier  (lT4rt-lRlfi),miUioc  of  nl.irRu  number  ot  works  on 
elemenlary  iiistniction,  and  nlmost  a  reformer  in  liia  way.  He  employed 
trnrhinu  by  tii/ht,  and  recoraniciided  varied  eKcrelscs.  such  as  piimes  where 
be  iutroduccd  counters,  tickets,  ialerrogatiotis  ia  the  form  of  luUeriea. 
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Paris  till  1867,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  aa  extraordinary 
credit  in  France.  Under  liie  Restoration,  its  Buccess  was  so 
great  that  it  became  the  faBliion,  and  even  a  craze.  Patron- 
ized by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day,  by  Royer-Collard, 
by  Laisn^,  by  the  Duke  Decazes,  by  the  Duke  Pasqiiier, 
mutual  instruction  became  the  flag  of  the  liberal  party  in  the 
matter  of  instruction.  Political  passions  became  involved  in 
it.  The  new  aystcm  came  into  competition  with  the  tradi- 
tional instruction  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
and  was  fought  and  denounced  as  immoral  by  all  the  partisans 
of  routine.  "  Mutual  instruction  was  charged  with  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  social  order  by  delegating  to  children 
a  power  which  ought  to  belong  only  to  men.  .  .  ,  Men  held 
for  or  against  simultaneous  instruction,  its  rival,  as  if  it  were 
a  question  of  an  article  of  the  Charter,"  * 

607,  Moral  Advastages. — The  friends  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, in  order  to  justify  their  enthusiasm,  made  the  most  of 
moral  reasons.  What  can  be  more  touching,  they  said,  than 
to  see  children  commimicating  to  one  another  the  little  that 
they  know?  What  an  excellent  lesson  of  charity  and  of 
mutual  aid  !  The  Gospel  has  said,  I^ve  one  another.  ^Vas 
it  not  giving  to  tlie  divine  precept  a  happy  translation  to  add. 
Instruct  one  another!  An  attempt  was  made,  moreover,  to 
introduce  mutuatity  into  discipline  and  into  the  repression 
of  school  faults.  The  school,  on  certain  solemn  occasions, 
was  converted  into  a  court  for  trying  criminals.  "All  this 
was  done  very  seriously,  and  it  was  also  very  seriously  felt 
that  these  practices,  passing  from  a  class  of  children  to  a 
class  of  adults,  would  contribute  to  introduce  into  society  the 
h.ihits  of  a  true  and  useful  fraternity." 

1  BenCtfaiA.  L'rnscifinemcnt  primaireh  rarledelSeTalSTJ.  A  memoir 
published  in  1H7T.  pp.  T5-U0.  Soe  nlso  nn  Interesting  study  fall  of  personal 
recollections  of  E.  Descfaamps,  L'emeiffnement  atulwtl.    Toulouse,  ltI83. 
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608.  Economical  Advantagbs.  —  To  tell  the  troth,  mu- 
tual inBtructioa  was  above  all  else  "a  useful  expedieut," 
aceordiug  to  RolHn's  expression.  At  a  period  when  teacliers 
were  scarce,  wIibd  the  budget  of  public  instruction  did  not 
exist,  it  was  natural  that  an  economic  system  which  dispensed 
with  teachers,  and  which  reduced  to  almost  nothing  the  cost 
of  instruction,  should  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Let  us  add 
that  there  was  also  an  economy  in  books,  since  "  there  was 
need  of  only  one  book,  which  pupils  never  used,  and  which 
would  thus  last  for  several  years." 

Jomard  calculated  that  there  were  3,000,000  children  to 
instruct,  and  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  system,  this 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than  45,000,000 
francs.' 

Now,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Comte  de  La- 
bordc,'  1000  pupils  being  able  to  be  educated  by  one  single 
teacher,  by  the  system  of  mutual  iustruction,  more  easily 
than  30  could  have  been  by  the  old  system,  a  sum  of  10,000 
francs  granted  annually  by  the  State  would  suffice  to  educate 
in  twelve  years  the  entire  generation  of  poor  children.' 

609.  Organization  op  Schools  on  the  Mdtoal  Plan.  — 
Bell  defined  mutual  Instruction  as  "  the  method  by  means 
of  which  a  whole  school  may  instruct  itself,  under  tlie  super- 
vision of  one  single  master." 

Here  is  the  picture  of  a  mutual  Bchool,  as  described  by 
Gr^ard :  — 

"That was  a  striking  spectacle  at  the  Gi-st  glance,  — those 

I  Jomnrd  (1777-10^2),  member  oF  the  Society  tor  Elemeotiuy  Instruj> 
Hon,  author  of  Tableaux  des  icolei  Mmenfairet. 

'  The  Comte  de  l«borde  (1771-1842),  author  of  a  plaa  d^iducalion  pour 

1  AmonK  the  other  propagators  ol  mutual  instruction,  mention  should  b« 
made  of  the  Abb^  GnulUer,  Laiocbeloucauld-Uaacoart,  De  Lasieyiiii,  cic 
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ioDg  and  vast  structures  which  cootained  a  whole  school, 
such  BS  the  older  generations  of  our  teachers  recollect  still  to 
have  secu  at  the  Halle  aux  Draps.  Id  the  middle  of  the 
room,  throughout  ita  entire  length,  were  rows  of  tables  hav- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  places  «ach,  having  at  one  end,  at 
the  right,  the  desk  of  the  monitor,  and  the  board  having 
models  of  writing,  itself  surmounted  by  a  standard  or  tele- 
graph which  served  to  secure,  by  means  of  directions  easy  to 
read,  regularity  of  movements ;  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and 
all  along  the  walls,  there  were  rows  of  semi-circles,  about 
which  were  arranged  groups  of  children ;  on  the  walls,  on  a 
line  with  the  eye,  there  was  a  blackboard  on  which  were 
performed  the  exercises  In  computation,  and  tVom  which 
were  suspended  the  charts  for  reading  and  grammar ;  right 
at  his  side,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  was  the  stick  with 
which  the  teacher  was  provided  for  conducting  the  lesson ; 
finally,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  on  a  wide  and  high 
platform,  accessible  by  steps  and  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade, was  the  chair  of  the  master,  who,  employing  in  suc- 
cession, accordiDg  to  fixed  rules,  voice,  bdton,  or  whistle, 
surveyed  the  tables  and  groups,  distributing  commendation  or 
reproof,  and  directing,  in  a.  word,  like  a  captain  on  the  deck 
of  his  vessel,  the  whole  machinery  of  instruction." 

In  respect  of  systematic  movements  and  exterior  order, 
nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  appearance  of  a  school 
conducted  on  the  mutual  plan.  It  remains  to  inquire  what 
were  the  educational  results  of  the  system,  and  whether  the 
fashion  which  brought  It  into  favor  was  justified  by  real 
advantages. 

610.  Vices  of  Mutual  Instruction.  —  The  monitor  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  mutual  method.  But  what  was  the 
monitor?    A  child,  more  intelligent,  doubtless,  than  his  com- 
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rades,  but  too  little  instructed  to  be  equal  to  his  task.  The 
mutual  school  did  not  open  till  ten  o'clock.  From  eight  to 
ten  there  was  a  class  for  the  monitors.  There  they  learned 
in  haste  what  they  were,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  teach  to 
the  other  children.  The  purpose  of  the  master  being  to  form 
good  instruments  as  quickly  as  possible,  they  were  fitted  up 
for  their  trade  by  the  most  expeditious  methods. 

"  What  sort  of  teachers  could  such  a  preparation  produce? 
To  teach  is  to  learn  twice,  it  has  been  truly  said ;  but  on 
the  condition  of  having  reflected  on  that  which  has  been 
learned  and  upon  that  which  is  to  be  tavight.  To  convey  light 
into  the  intelligence  of  another,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have 
produced  the  light  within  one's  self,  a  thing  which  supposes 
the  enlightened,  penetrating,  and  persevering  action  of  a 
mind  relatively  mature  and  trained.  From  the  class  where 
they  have  just  been  sitting  as  pupils,  the  monitors  —  mas- 
ters improvised  as  by  the  wave  of  a  wand,  —  passed  to 
the  classes  of  children  whom  they  were  to  indocti'inate " 
(Gr^ard) . 

The  instruction,  consequently,  became  purely  mechanical. 
The  monitor  faithfully  repeated  what  he  had  been  taught. 
Everything  was  reduced  to  mechanical  processes. 

Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  the  mutual  system  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  mon- 
itors, we  are  told,  did  not  escape  the  intoxications  of 
pride.  Even  in  the  family  they  became  petty  tyrants. 
Parents  complained  of  their  dictatorial  habits  and  their  tone 
of  authority. 

However  it  may  be,  mutual  instruction  has  rendered 
undeniable  services,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  such  teachers  as 
Mademoiselle  Sauvan  and  Monsieur  Sarazin ;  but  its  repu- 
tation went  on  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the  State  became 
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more  and  more  (1iB]X>s(Mi  to  make  sacrifices,  and  as  it  wafi 
possible  to  iiiulti|))y  the  services  of  teachers.' 

Gil.  The  State  of  Friuart  Instruction.  —  Uoder  the 
title,  ExJiibit  of  Primary  Instruction  in  France,  b.  member  of 
the  University,  P.  Lorain,  published  in  1837  a  risumi  of  the 
inquiry,  which,  by  the  orders  of  Guizot,  had  been  made  in 
1833  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  France,  by  the  labors 
of  more  tliau  400  inspectors.  Here  arc  some  of  the  sad 
results  of  this  inquiry :  all  tlie  teachers  did  not  know  how  to 
write  ;  a  large  number  cmplovcd  the  mechanism  of  the  three 
fundamental  rules  without  being  able  to  give  any  theoretical 
reason  for  these  operations.     "  The  ignorance  was  general." 

As  uudcr  the  old  rtSgimc,  the  teacher  practiced  all  the 
trades ;  he  was  day-laborer,  shoemaker,  innkeeper. 

"  He  had  his  wife  supply  bis  place  while  he  went  hunting 
in  the  fields." 

The  functions  of  the  teacher,  poorly  rewarded,  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  a  very  slender  tuition,  enjoyed  no  consideration. 

"The  teacher  was  often  regaRled  in  the  community  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  mendicant,  and  between  the  herdsman 
and  himself,  the  preference  was  for  the  herdsman." 

Consequently,  the  situation  of  school-master  was  the  most 
often  sought  after  by  men  who  wore  infirm,  crip])le<l,  unfit 
for  any  other  kind  of  work. 

"From  tlie  teacher  without  arms,  to  the  epileptic,  how 
many  infirmities  to  pass  through ! " 

612.  GuizOT  AND  THE  Law  OF  June  28,  1833, — Primary 
insti-uction,  so  often  decreed   by  the   Revolution,  was  not 

1  Two  nol«d  BtlcmpM  to  cxipnd  nnd  populnrlze  the  monitorial  system 
are  exhibited  in  the  (oUowing  works:  PHlans,  The  Ealionale  o/ Dildplitu 
(Edinburgh,  1852) ;  Bontham,  Chresiomathia  (London,  1S16). 
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really  organized  in  France  till  by  the  law  of  June  28,  1833, 
the  honor  of  which  is  due  in  particular  to  Guizot,  then  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.* 

Primary  instruction  was  divided  into  two  grades, — elemen- 
tary and  higher.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  a  school  for 
each  commune,  or  at  least  for  each  group  of  two  or  three 
communes.  The  State  reserved  the  right  of  appointing 
teachers,  and  of  determining  their  salary,  which,  it  is  true, 
in  certain  places,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  francs.  Poor 
children  were  to  be  received  without  pay. 

613.  Higher  Primary  Schools.  —  One  of  the  most  praise- 
worthy purposes  of  the  legislator  of  1833  was  the  establish- 
ment of  higher  primary  instruction. 

''^Higher  primary  instruction,"  he  said,  "necessarily  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  all  the  branches  of  elementary  primary 
instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  its  common  appli- 
cations, especially  linear  drawing  and  surveying,  information 
on  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  history,  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  life,  singing,  the  elements  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, and  particularly  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
France.  According  to  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  local- 
ities, the  instruction  shall  receive  such  developments  as  shall 
be  deemed  proper." 

A  higher  primary  school  was  to  be  established  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  department  and  in  all  the  communes  which  had 
a  population  of  more  than  six  thousand  souls.  The  law  was 
executed  in  part.  In  1841,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
schools  were  founded.  But  little  by  little,  the  indifference 
of  the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  vanity  of  parents  who 
preferred  for  their  children  worthless  Latin  studies  to  a  good 

1  It  is  at  the  same  period,  in  1832,  that  Gcraudo  published  his  Cours 
normal  des  instituteurs. 
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and  thorough  primary   inBtructioo,  discouraged  tliese    first 

efforts. 

The  legislator  of  1833  had  good  reason  for  thinking  that  a 
good  vest  was  worth  more  than  a  poor  coat.  His  mistake 
was  in  thinking  that  people  would  be  persuaded  to  abandon 
the  coat  in  order  to  take  the  vest.'  The  higher  schools  were 
almost  everywhere  annexed  to  the  colleges  of  secondary  in- 
struction. To  suppress  their  independence  and  their  own 
distinctive  features  was  to  destroy  them.  Tlie  final  blow 
was  given  them  bj-  the  law  of  1850,  which  abstained  from 
pronouncing  their  name,  and  which  condemned  them  by  its 
silence. 

614.  CiRCULAK  OF  GuizoT.  —  In  transmitting  to  teachers 
the  law  of  June  28,  1833,  Guizot  had  it  followed  by  a  cele- 
brated circular,  which  eloquently  stated  the  proper  office  of 
the  teacher,  his  duties  and  his  rights.  Here  arc  some  pas- 
sages from  it : 

"  Do  not  make  a  mistake  here.  Sir.  While  the  career  of 
primary  instruction  may  be  without  renown,  its  duties  inter- 
est the  whole  of  society',  and  it  is  an  occupation  which  shares 
the  importance  attached  to  public  functions.  .  .  .  Universal 
primary  instruction  is  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  guarantees 
of  order  and  social  stability." 

The  circular  iic.\t  examines  the  material  advantages  which 
the  new  law  assured  to  teachers,  and  it  continues  thus  ;  — 

"However,  Sir,  as  I  well  know,  the  foresight  of  the  law 
and  the  resources  at  tlie  disposal  of  public  authority,  will 
never  succeed  in  rendering  the  humble  profession  of  a  com- 
nmnal  tcaclier  as  attractive  as  it  is  nseftil.  Society  coidil 
not  reward  him  who  devotes  himself  to  this  service  for  nil 
that  he  does  for  it.    There  is  no  fortime  to  gain ;  there  is 

1  Coiiniot,  Dtjj  inftilulioiii  d'inslnicCioa  publi'/uc,  p.  316. 
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scarcely  any  reputation  to  acquire  in  the  difficult  duties  which 
he  performs.  Destined  to  see  his  life  spent  in  a  monotonous 
occupation,  sometimes  even  to  encounter  about  him  the  in- 
justice and  the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  he  would  often  grow 
disheartened,  and  would  perhaps  succumb  did  he  not  draw 
his  strength  and  his  courage  from  other  sources  than  from 
the  prospect  of  an  interest  immediate  and  purely  peraonal. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  profound  sense  of  the  moral  importance 
of  his  work  sustain  and  animate  him,  and  that  the  austere 
pleasure  of  having  served  men  and  secretl}-  contributed  to  the 
public  good,  become  the  noble  reward  which  his  conscience 
alone  can  give.  It  is  his  glory  to  aim  at  nothing  beyond  his 
obscure  and  laborious  condition,  to  spend  himself  in  sacri- 
fices scarcely  counted  by  those  who  profit  by  them,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  work  for  men  and  to  look  for  his  reward  only 
from  God." 

615.  Progress  op  Popular  Instruction.  —  It  would  be 
an  interesting  history  to  relate  in  detail  the  progress  of  popu- 
lar education  in  France  from  the  law  of  1833  to  our  day. 
The  public  bills  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  the  liberal  proposi- 
tions of  Carnot  and  of  Bartli(51eray  Saint-Hilaire,  the  recoil 
of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  statu  quo  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Second  Empire,  then  towards  the  end  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  and  tentatives  of  Duruy,  and,  finall}*,  under  the  Third 
Republic,  the  definite  and  triumphant  organization,  —  all 
this  is  sufficiently  known  and  too  recent  to  justify  us  in 
dwelling  on  it  here. 

For  successfully  introducing  anew  into  the  laws  the  princi- 
ples of  gratuity,  obligation,  and  secularization,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  French  Revolution,  not  less  than  a  century  was  neces- 
sary. And  in  particular,  the  better  spirits  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  obligatory  instruction 
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only  by  slow  degrees.  However,  in  1833,  Cousin,  who  re- 
poi'ted  the  law  of  Guizot  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  — 

"A  law  which  should  make  of  primary  instruction  a  legal 
obligation  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  above  the  powers  of 
the  legislator  than  Uie  law  on  the  national  guard,  and  that 
which  you  have  just  made  on  a  forced  appropriation  for  the 
public  good.  If  reasons  of  public  utility  justify  the  legisla- 
tor in  appropriating  private  property,  why  do  not  reasons  of 
a  much  higher  utility  justify  him  in  doing  less,  —  in  requir- 
ing that  children  receive  the  instniction  indispensable  to  every 
hnman  creature,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  become  danger- 
ous to  himself  or  to  society  as  a  whole  ? " 

Cousin  added  tliat  the  commission  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman  would  not  have  receded  from  measures  wisely  com- 
bined to  make  instruction  obligatory,  had  it  not  been  afraid 
of  provoking  didlculties,  and,  in  this  way,  of  postponing  a 
law  thai  was  awaited  with  impatience.  The  evident  neces- 
sity of  instructing  the  people,  the  interests  of  society,  the 
interests  of  families  and  individuals, — all  these  considera- 
tions have  insensibly  overcome  the  scruples  or  the  illusions 
of  a  false  liberality,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  to-day,  to 
repeat  the  eloquent  pleas  of  Carnot  in  his  bill  of  1848,  of 
Duruy,  and  of  Jules  Simon. 

In  1873  Guizot  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  liberty  of  conscience  and  that  of  families  are  facta 
and  rights  which,  in  this  question,  ought  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected and  guaranteed  ;  but,  under  tlic  condition  of  this 
respect  and  of  these  guarantees,  it  may  happen  that  the  state 
of  society  and  the  state  of  minds  may  render  legal  obligation, 
in  respect  of  primary  instniction,  legitimate,  salutary,  aiid  nec- 
essary. Tliis  IS  tJie  condition  of  things  to-dtty.  The  movement 
in  favor  of  obligatory  instruction  is  sincere,  serious,  national. 
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Powerful  examples  authorize  and  encourage  it.  In  Germany, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
primary  instruction  has  this  character,  and  civilization  haa 
reaped  excellent  fruits  from  it.  France  and  its  government 
have  reason  to  welcome  this  principle." 

616.  Programmes  op  Primary  Instruction.  —  At  the 
same  time  that  primary  instruction  made  progress  by  its  ever- 
growing extension,  and  by  the  participation  in  it  of  a  greater 
number  of  individuals,  its  programmes  were  also  extended, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  in  this  respect  the  different 
laws  which  have  regulated  the  matter  of  instruction  in  our 
century. 

The  law  of  1833  said:  "  Elementary  primary  instruction 
necessarily  comprises  moral  and  religious  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  the  elements  of  tlie  French  language  and  of  compu- 
tation, the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures." 

The  bill  presented,  June  30,  1848,  by  Carnot,  minister  of 
public  instruction,  expresses  itself  thus  :  — 

"Primary  instruction  comprises:  1.  reading,  writing,  the 
elements  of  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  computa- 
tion, the  metric  system,  the  measure  of  distances,  elementary 
notions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  principal  facts 
of  agriculture  and  of  industry,  linear  drawing,  singing, 
elementary  notions  on  the  history  and  geography  of  France ; 
2.  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  man  and 
citizen,  the  development  of  the  sentiments  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity ;  3.  the  elementary  rules  of  hygiene,  and  use- 
Ail  exercises  in  phj'sical  development." 

"  The  religions  instruction  is  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
different  communions.'* 

Ac(!ording  to  the  bill  of  Barth^lemy  Saint-IIilaire  (April 
10,  184D) ,  elementary  instruction  for  boys,  necessarily  com- 
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priacd  "  moral,  religious,  and  civic  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  tlic  cli'ments  of  the  French  language,  the  elemente 
of  comi>utation,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
linear  drawing,  elementary  notions  of  agriculture  and  of 
hygiene,  singing  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

"According  to  the  needs  and  resources  of  localities,  ele- 
mentary primary  instruction  shall  receive  the  developments 
whicb  sliall  he  thought  proper,  and  shall  comprise,  in  partic- 
ular, notions  on  the  history  and  geography  of  France." 

Finally.the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  is  worded  thus:  — 

"  Art.  23.  l*rimary  instruction  comprises  moral  and  relig- 
ious instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  Fi-encli 
langu.^c,  computation,  and  the  legal  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  It  may  comprise  in  addition,  arithmetic  applied 
to  practical  operations,  tlie  elements  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, notions  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  natural  history 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  purpose?  of  life,  elementary  iu- 
Btruclion  on  agriculture,  trade,  and  hygiene,  surveying,  level- 
ing, linear  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics." 

I'rogress  has  especially  consisted,  since  1850,  in  rendering 
obligatory  that  which  was  simply  optional.  History,  for 
c^cample,  did  not  become  a  subject  of  instruction  till  18G7. 

C17.  The  Theorists  of  Education.  —  Along  with  the 
progress  of  primary  instruction,  the  historian  of  the  peda- 
gogy of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  also  to  follow  the 
development  of  secondary  instruction  and  of  superior  in- 
Btructiou.  He  would  have  to  write  the  history  of  the  Univcr- 
sitv,  reforming  the  methods  of  its  lyc^cs  and  its  colleges,  and 
ever  enlarging  in  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  the  studios  of  its 
faculties.  But  we  sliould  de|)art  from  the  limits  of  our  plan, 
were  we  to  undertake  this  oixler  of  inquiries,  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  details  which  pertain  to  eontcrajwrary  history. 
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That  which  should  engage  our  attention  is  the  theoretical 
reflections  of  the  different  thiiiliers  who,  in  our  century,  have 
discussed  the  principles  and  the  laws  of  education,  of  those 
at  least  who  have  become  celebrated  for  their  novel  views. 

618.  Jacotot  (1770-1840). — Jacotot,  whohasniainuiued 
scarcely  any  celebrity  in  France  except  for  the  singularity  of 
his  paradoses,  is  perhaps  of  all  French  educators  of  the 
ninotccDth  century  the  one  who  has  received  most  attention 
abroad,  particularly  in  Germany,  "  Jacotot,"  says  Doctor 
Dittes,  "has  incited  o  lasting  improvement  in  tlic  public  in- 
struction of  Germany.  The  reform  which  he  introduced  into 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  important.  He  started  with  an 
entire  sentence,  which  was  pronounced,  csplaincd,  and  learned 
by  heart  by  the  children,  and  afterward  analyzed  into  its 
constituent  parts."'  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  critic, 
Bernard  Perez,  has  drawn  the  following  portrait  of  Jacotot :  — ■ 

"  He  was  the  best  and  the  most  lovable  of  men.  He  had 
the  firmness,  patience,  honesty,  and  candor  of  superior  minds, 
an  inexhaustible  goodness  and  a  universal  charity  which 
make  him  closft  all  his  letters  with  this  formula,  '  I  espe- 
cially commend  to  you  the  poor.'  This  ardent  philanthropy, 
as  well  as  his  enthusiasm  and  his  zeal  for  instruction,  per- 
vades even  his  writings,  though  full  of  inequalities  and 
vet'bal  eccentricities."  ' 

619.  Paradoxes   of  Jacotot, — In   his    principal   work. 

Universal  Instruction,^  Jacotot  has  set  forth  his  principles, 
which  are  so  many  paradoses,  "  All  intelligences  are  equal  "  ; 
"  Every  man  can  teach,  and  even  teach  that  which  he  him- 

1  Dittes,  op.  rit.  p.  2T3. 

s  See  J'icotof  ei  la  mi!tkode  d'imaneipation  inlellcctiielle,  hj  BemanI 
Pere^.    Paris,  1SS3. 
*  Enteignemcnt  univerael.    Paris,  1823. 
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self  doea  not  know  " ;  "  One  can  instruct  himself  all  alone  " ; 
"All  is  in  all." 

Doubtless  at  the  basis  of  Jacotot's  paradoses  there  is  an 
element  of  truth;  for  example,  the  very  just  idea  that  the 
best  teaching  is  that  which  encourages  joung  minds  to  think 
for  themaelvcs.  Doubtless  also  he  qualified  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  statement  nhen  tie  said  that  the  inequality  of 
wills  at  ouee  destroys  the  equality  of  intelligences.  But  the 
violent  and  unreasonable  form  which  he  gave  to  his  ideas 
has  compromised  them  in  public  opinion.  That  which  is 
true  and  fruitful  in  his  system  has  been  forgotten,  and  we 
recall  only  the  whimsical  formulas  in  which  he  delighted. 

G20.  Au,  IS  IH  AtL.  —  The  most  famous  of  Jacotot's 
paradoxes  is  the  formula,  "All  is  in  all."  The  whole  of 
Latin  is  in  a  p&gc  of  Latin ;  tlic  whole  of  music  is  in  a  piece 
of  music  ;  the  whole  of  arithmetic,  in  a  rule  of  computation. 

In  practice,  Jacotot  made  his  pupils  Icaru  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Telemachus.  Upon  this  text,  once  learned, 
and  recited  twice  a  week,  there  were  constructed  all  sorts  of 
exercises,  aud  these  sulBccd  for  the  complete  knowledge  of 
the  French  language.  In  the  same  way  the  Eiiitome  HiS' 
ton<E  SacrcB,  put  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  learned  in 
two  months,  was  almost  the  sole  instrument  for  the  study  of 
Latin.  In  fact,  and  aside  from  evident  exaggerations, 
Jacotot  rightly  thought  that  it  is  necessary,  as  he  said,  ■'  to 
learn  something  well,  and  to  connect  with  this  all  the  rest." 

621.  The  Followers  of  Saint  Simon  and  of  Fourier. — 
There  is  little  of  practical  value  to  be  gathered  fi-om  the  writ- 
ings of  the  celebrated  utopists,  who,  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  became  known  by  their  plans  of  social  organization. 
It  is  the  chimerical  which  charnctcriKcs  their  systems,  Cabet 
demanded  among  other  absurdities  that  all  ancient  books  be 
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burned,  and  that  no  new  books  be  written  except  by  com- 
mand of  the  State.  Besides,  he  would  have  the  school-code 
established  by  the  children  themselves.* 

Victor  Consed6rant  suppressed,  not  books,  but  discipline 
and  authority.  "The  child,"  he  said,  "  shall  no  longer  be 
disobedient,  because  he  shall  no  longer  be  commanded."* 

Saint  Simon,  in  1816,  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction^  a  brief  essay  which  gave  proof  of  his 
interest  in  education.  For  him  and  his  disciples,  education 
is  "  the  aggregate  of  efforts  to  be  employed  in  order  to  adapt 
each  new  generation  to  the  social  order  to  which  it  is  called 
by  the  march  of  humanity."  This  was  to  mark  the  conti*ast 
between  modern  tendencies  which  aspire  above  all  else  to  an 
earthly  and  a  social  end,  with  ancient  tendencies  which  were 
subservient  to  supernatural  ideas.  Esthetic  sentiments, 
scientific  methods,  industrial  activity,  —  such  is  the  triple 
development  which  special  and  professional  education  should 
consider.  But  above  this  the  Saint-Simonians  place  moral 
education,  too  much  neglected,  as  they  think,  which  should 
consist  particularly  in  developing  in  the  3'oung  the  sympa- 
thetic and  affectionate  faculties.  The  Saint-Simonians  placed 
but  little  dependence  on  science  and  abstract  principles  for 
assuring  among  men  the  reign  of  morality.  Sentiment,  in 
their  view,  is  the  true  moral  principle,  and  education,  conse- 
quently, ought  to  be  essentially  the  education  of  the  heart. 

622.  Fourier  (1772-1837).— Fourier,  like  Saint  Simon, 
had  educational  pretensions.  There  is  nothing  more  curious 
than  his  treatise  on  Natural  Education,  In  it  there  is  only 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  good  sense  mingled  with  a  multi- 
tude of  grotesque  fancies. 

*  Cabet,  Voyar/e  en  Icarie.  Paris,  1842. 

*  Consederaiit,  Theorie  d'dducation  rationnelle  et  attrayante  du  c?tx- 
neuvikme  siecle.    Paris,  1844. 
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Fourier  renews  the  Utopias  of  Plato,  and  confltles  iufante 
to  public  nurses.  He  is  more  reasonable  when,  in  spite  of 
his  declamations  on  the  excellence  of  nature,  he  is  reallj 
willing  to  recognize  in  children  a  diversity  of  characters,  and 
divides  "the  nurslings  and  the  baliics"  into  tliree  classes, — 
"  the  benign,  the  malign,  and  the  dcvilkins." 

We  must  also  commend  Fourier  for  his  efforts  to  encour- 
age industrial  activity.  There  is  perhaps  a  valuable  hint  in 
those  walks  which  he  recommends  children  to  take  through 
manufactories  and  shops,  so  that  at  the  sight  of  such  or  such 
a  tool,  their  particular  vocation  may  be  suggested  to  there  ! 

The  instincts  of  the  child  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Fourier, 
even  the  worst,  their  incliuation  to  destroy,  for  example,  or 
their  contempt  for  the  rights  of  property.  Far  frore  oppgs- 
ing  them,  he  turns  them  to  account  and  utilizes  them,  by 
employing  destructive  and  slovenly  children  in  occupations 
in  accord  with  their  tastes ;  for  example,  in  the  pursuit  of 
reptiles,  and  in  the  cleansing  of  sewers. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  longer  details.  The  education 
of  the  Fourieritcs  is  neither  a  discipline  nor  a  rule  of  life  ;  it  is 
simply  a  system  of  complaisant  adherence,  and  even  of  ardent 
provocation,  to  the  instincts  which  the  child  inherits  from 
nature.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  either  of  directing  or  of 
training ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  emancipate  aud  to  excite. 

023.  AcGcsTB  CoMTE  (1798-1857)  and  the  PosixrvisTS.  — 
The  posltivist  school,  and  its  illustrious  founder,  Augustc 
Comte,  could  not  omit,  in  their  encycloptedic  works,  a  ques- 
tion so  impoi-tant  ns  that  of  education.  The  author  of  the 
Course  in  Positive  Philosophy  had  even  announced  a  special 
treatise  on  pedagogy,  "a  great  subject,"  he  said,  "which 
has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  a  manner  suRiciently  system- 
atic." '     The  promise  was  not  kept,  but  fiom  diffeient  pas- 

1  Court  de  phitoiopkie  poiilife,  second  edition,  1864.    Vol.  VI.  p.  771. 
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sages  in  the  writings  of  Augtiste  Comte  it  is  possible  to  re- 
coustruct,  in  its  priacipnl  features,  ttie  educntion  wliich  would 
he  derived  from  liis  system. 

Comtc  took  for  his  guide  tlie  natural  aod  epcciSc  evolnUoD 
of  liumaDity. 

"Individual  education  can  he  adequately  estimated  only 
according  to  its  necessary  conformity  witb  collective  evo- 
lution." 

As  positivism  represents,  in  the  view  of  Comt«,  the  su* 
preme  degi-ee  of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  the  new  education 
ought  to  be  positive. 

"  Bight-minded  men  universally  rec(^nize  the  necessity  of 
replacing  our  European  education,  a  systcig  essentially  theo- 
logical, metaphysical,  aud  literary,  by  a  positive  education, 
conformed  to  the  spirit  of  our  epoch,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  modern  civilization." 

The  teaching  of  science,  then,  shall  be  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  this  teaching  will  bear  its  fruits  only  on  one  con- 
dition, and  this  is,  that  at  last  we  renounce  "  the  exclusive 
sj>ecia1ty,  the  too  pronounced  isolation,  which  still  charac- 
terizes our  manner  of  conceiving  and  cultivating  the  sciences." 
The  precise  puriwsc  of  the  Course  in  Positive  Philosophy  was 
to  remedy  the  deleterious  influence  of  a  too  great  specializa- 
tion of  research,  by  establishing  the  rchitions  aud  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  sciences.  Comte  made  of  mathematics  the 
point  of  departure  in  scientific  instruction.  This  was  tlie 
very  reverse  of  the  modern  tendency,  which  consists  in  begin- 
ning with  tlie  concrete  and  physical  studies. 

Augustc  Comte,  iu  his  project  for  social  reform,  demanded 
universal  instruction,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  the  indif- 
ference of  the  rilling  classes  for  the  iustruction  of  the  poor. 

"Nothing  is  moi-c  profoundly  characteristic  of  the  exist- 
ing anarchy  tlian  the  sharaef\il  indifference  with  which  the 
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higher  claBses  of  toda;  habituull;  regard  the  total  absenca 
of  popular  education,  the  exaggerated  proloogation  of  which, 
however,  threatens  to  exert  ou  theu*  approaching  deetin^'  a 
frightful  reaction." 

Comte  does  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  dream  of  an 
identical  education  for  all  men,  an  integral  education,  as  it 
has  been  called.  He  admits  degrees  in  instruction,  "  which," 
he  says,  "  will  allow  varieties  of  extension  in  a  system  con- 
stantly  similar  and  identical." 

624.  DuFAHLOUF  (1803-1878).  —Of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  our  century,  he  who  has  the  most  ardently  studied 
the  problems  of  education  is  certainly  Bishop  Dupanloup. 
Important  works  give  proof  of  the  educational  zeal  of  the 
eloquent  prelate.  But  they  were  composed  with  more  spirit 
than  wisdom,  and  they  betray  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
apologist  more  than  the  inspiration  of  an  impartial  love  for 
the  truth.  Extravagances  of  language  and  exaggerations 
of  thought  too  oft^n  prevent  the  reader  from  feeling,  as  he 
ought,  the  moral  and  religious  inspiration  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded those  books  of  ardent  and  profound  faith,  but  of  faith 
more  thau  of .  charity.  Notwithstanding  their  length  and 
their  vast  proportions,  these  books  are  pamphlets,  works  of 
combat.  One  should  be  on  his  guard  against  taking  them 
for  scientific  treatises.  Serenity  is  lacking  in  them,  and  from 
the  very  first,  we  feel  ourselves  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  trouble  and  storm. 

625.  Analysis  of  the  Treatise  ok  Education.  —  How- 
ever, the  three  volumes  of  the  Education  will  be  read  with 
profit.  The  first  volume  treats  of  education  in  general,  and 
contains  three  books.  In  the  first  book  tlie  author  determines 
the  character  of  education,  wliich  has  for  its  purpose  to  cuUi- 
vale  the  faculties,  to  exercise  them,  to  develop  them,  (o 
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strengthen  them,  and,  finally,  to  polish  them.  In  the  following 
books  the  author  studies  the  nature  of  the  child,  of  whom  he 
sometimes  speaks  with  a  touching  tenderness  ;  and  examines 
the  means  of  education,  which  are  *' religion,  instruction, 
discipline,  and  physical  culture.**  Discipline  consists  in  sup- 
porting, preventing,  and  ri'pressing.  Discipline  is  to  educa- 
tion ''  that  which  the  bark  is  to  the  tree  which  it  surrounds. 
It  is  the  bark  which  holds  the  sap,  and  forces  it  to  ascend  to 
the  heart  of  the  tree." 

The  general  title  of  the  second  volume  is.  On  Authority 
and  Respect  in  Education,  Authority  and  respect,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  are  the  two  fundamental  things.  From 
this  point  of  view,  he  studies  what  he  calls  the  personnel  of 
education ;  that  is,  God,  the  parents,  the  teacher,  the  child, 
and  the  schoolmate. 

The  third  volume,  entitled  Edticational  Men^  treats  of  the 
qualities  befitting  the  head  master  of  an  educational  estab- 
lishment, and  of  his  different  colleagues.' 

626.  Ekrors  and  Prejudices. — Although  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  chapter  entitled.  Of  the  Reapect  due  the  Dignity  of 
the  Child  and  the  Liberty  of  his  Nature^  Dupanloup  is  still 
more  struck  with  the  faults  than  with  the  virtues  of  child- 
hood. He  shudders  in  thinking  of  his  thoughtlessness,  of 
his  curiosity,  of  his  sensualitj',  and  especially  of  his  pride. 
So  he  distrusts  commendation  and  rewards. 

''  In  praising  your  pupils,"  he  says  to  the  teacher,  "  do  3'ou 
not  fear  to  excite  their  pride?  The  pride  of  scholars  is  a 
terrible  evil ;  it  begins  in  the  '  third,'  develops  in  the  *  sec- 
ond,' blossoms  in  '  rhetoric,'  and  becomes  established  in 
'  philosophy.' "  ' 

1  The  principal  educational  works  of  Dupanloup  are  Education,  1861, 
three  volumes;  De  la  haute  Education  inteUectucUe,  1855,  three  volumes; 
Lettrcs  snr  Vddiication  Uesjilks,  1879,  one  volume. 

s  See  note  to  jMiRe  131. 
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To  this  mistnist  of  human  nature  is  joined  a  singular 
pessimism  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 

"  There  is  found,"  he  says,  "  in  this  service,  grave 
troubles.  Sometimes,  if  we  are  worthy  of  this  aeiTice,  if  we 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  it,  we  can  find  consolations  in  it,  but 
pleasure,  never!" 

The  verdict  is  severe  and  ai}soIute,  but  it  recoils  in  part  on 
him  who  pronounces  it.  How  not  mistrust  an  educator  wlio 
declares  that  there  is  no  sweetness  mingled  with  the  fatigues 
of  teaching,  and  who  condemns  the  teachers  of  youth  to  a 
life  of  coinplete  saci'iflce  and  bitterness? 

The  greatest  fault  in  the  cducntional  spirit  of  Dupanloup 
is  that  he  does  not  cross  the  narrow  limits  of  an  education  in 
small  seminaries.  Dupanloup  wrote  only  for  the  middle 
classes.  He  had  no  interest  in  popular  education  ;  he  does 
not  love  the  lay  teacher ;  he  detests  the  University.  Finally, 
he  is  the  man  who  inspired  the  law  of  May  15,  1850. 

627.  Thk  Spiritualistic  Schooi.  and  University  Men, 
—  The  philosophers  of  the  French  spiritualistic  school  have 
not  in  general  paid  great  attention  to  the  theory  of  education. 
The  most  illustrious  of  them,  Cousin  (1792-18G8),  at  tlie 
same  time  that  he  aided  in  organizing  University  instruction, 
carefully  studied  educational  institutions  abroad,  especially 
in  his  two  worits,  PaUic  Instruction  in  Holland  (1837),  and 
Public  Instruction  in  Germany  (1840).  The  works  of  Jules 
Simon  have  the  same  practical  character,  hut  witli  a  marlccd 
tendency  to  treat  by  preference  the  questions  of  primary 
instruction.  The  School  (1864)  is  a  manifesto  in  favor  of 
gratuity  and  obligation. 

The  University  men,  on  their  part,  have,  in  this  century, 
acted  rather  than  speculated.  They  have  been  intent  rather 
on  making  good  pupils  than  on  composing  theories.     Thers 
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would,  however,  be  valuable  truths  to  cull  from  the  works  of 
Cournot,*  of  Bersot,*  and  especially  of  Michel  Br6al.* 

[628.  Analytical  Summary.  —  1.  One  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  the  educational  thought  of  this  century  is  doubtless 
the  effort  to  deduce  the  rules  of  practice  from  certain  first 
principles.  The  principles  of  instruction  are  to  be  found,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  science  of  psychology,  and  the  principles 
of  education,  in  part,  in  social  science  and  even  in  jurispru- 
dence. 

2.  The  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
dynasty  through  the  influence  of  his  Imperial  University,  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of  ideas,  and  of 
the  belief  in  the  potency  of  popular  instruction  as  a  means 
of  national  strength. 

3.  The  history  of  mutual  instruction  exhibits  three  impor- 
tant facts  :  1 .  the  effect  of  agitation  in  arousing  public  inter- 
est in  educational  questions  ;  2.  the  manner  in  which  peculiar 
circumstances  suggest  an  expedient  which  can  be  justified  on 
no  absolute  grounds ;  3.  the  danger  of  converting  such  an 
expedient  into  a  "  system"  for  universal  adoption. 

4.  Comenius,  Pcstalozzi,  and  Jacotot,  attempted  to  make 
instruction  universal  by  simplifying  its  processes  to  such  a 
degree  that  every  mother  might  be  a  teacher  and  every  house- 
hold a  school. 

5.  In  Comte  we  see  the  re-appearance  of  Condillac's  doc- 
trine, that  the  historic  education  of  the  race  is  the  type  of 
individual  education.  The  same  h3'pothesis  will  re-appear  in 
Mr.  Spencor*s  Education,'] 

1  Cournot  published  in  1864  a  remarkable  book  under  this  title  :  Des  in- 
$titiitions  cViriKtruction  puhJiqve. 

2  See  the  Essais  de  phihsophie  et  de  morale,  by  E.  Bcrsot,  and  also  Etudes 
et  disrovrs  (1K7H). 

'  See  esiKunally  the  well-known  book  of  Brdal,  Quelquea  mots  sur  Vin- 
9trtiction  publiquc  en  France. 
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THE     SCIENCB     OF     EDUCATION.  —  HERBERT     SPENCER 
AND   ALEXANDER  BAIN. 


629.  TnE  Science  of  Edkcation. — To-day,  thanks  to 
imi>ortant  works,  the  science  of  education  is  do  longer  an 
empty  term,  an  object  of  vague  aapiratioiia  for  pliilosopliers, 
of  easy  ridicule  for  wits.  Doubtless  it  is  far  from  being 
definitely  established  ;  bnt  it  no  longer  conceals  its  name 
and  its  pretensions  ;  it  defines  its  purpose  and  its  methods ; 
and  manifests  its  youthful  vitality  in  nil  directions. 

Up  to  the  present  period,  philosophers  had  scarcely  thought 
of  oi^anizing  pedagogy,  of  constructing  it  on  a  rational 
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basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  education  is  still 
less  advanced  than  the  conceptions  of  philosophers.  Here 
we  the  more  often  follow  a  thoughtless  routine,  or  the  vague 
inspirations  of  instinct.  The  methods  in  use  are  not  co- 
ordinated. They  present  a  curious  mixture  of  old  traditions 
and  modern  surcharges.  It  is  this  lack  of  dcfiniteness,  of 
co-ordination  of  ideas,  and  the  spectacle  of  these  contradic- 
tions, which  caused  Richter^  to  say  :  "  The  education  of  the 
day  resembles  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy  who  comes 
on  the  stage  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm. 
'What  do  you  carry  under  your  right  arm?'  he  is  asked. 
'  Orders,'  he  replies.  '  And  under  your  left  arm  ?  *  *  Counter- 
orders  ! ' " 

Quite  a  number  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  attempted  to  remedy  this  incoherence,  and,  by 
appealing  to  the  scientific  spirit,  to  regulate  educational 
processes  that  have  fallen  into  excesses  of  empiricism  or  of 
routine.  It  is  these  attempts  which  we  are  summarily  to 
recite. 

630.  The  German  Philosopheks. — Since  Kant,  and  bv 
his  example,  the  most  of  German  philosophers  have  asso- 
ciated the  theoi-y  of  education  with  their  speculations  on 
human  nature. 

Fichte  (17G2-1814),  in  his  Discourse  to  the  German  Na- 
Hon,  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  national  education  to 
secure  the  regeneration  of  his  countrv  and  its  restoration  to 
its  former  standing.  The  advocate  of  a  public  and  common 
education,  because  he  would  fight  against  the  selfishness 
which  family  life  encourages,  he  contributed  by  his  eloquent 

1  J.  P.  Richtcr,  better  known  under  the  name  Jean  Paul  (1763-1825),  the 
author  of  a  spirited  and  scholarly  book,  Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Educof 
tion,  1803. 
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appeals  to  restore  the  iutellectual  aod  moral  grandeur,  and 
consequently,  the  material  grandeur,  of  Germanj'. 

ScLleiermaclicr  (17G8-183-1)  wrote  a  Doctrine  of  Educa- 
tioti,  which  was  not  published  till  1849.  In  this  he  develops, 
among  other  ideas,  this  proposition,  that  religions  education 
does  not  belong  to  the  school,  but  that  it  is  the  affair  of  the 
family  and  the  Chui-eh. 

Herbart  (1770-1841)  has  composed  a  aeries  of  pedagogi- 
cal writings  which  assign  him  a  special  place  in  the  list  of 
educational  philo30|>hers.  Let  us  call  attention,  in  particular, 
to  his  General  Pedagogy  (1806),  and  the  Outline  of  my  Les- 
sons on  Pedaijoyy  (1840).  That  which  distinguishes  Her- 
bart is  his  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  all  the  rules  of 
pedagogy  by  giving  them  for  a  basis  his  own  psycholc^cal 
theory.  He  inaugurated  a  new  method  in  psycholt^y,  whicli 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  given  the  results  that  were 
expected  from  it, — the  mathematical  method.  For  him,  |)ay- 
cholt^y  is  only  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  by  means  of 
mathematical  formula  calculation  may  be  applied  to  measure 
the  force  of  ideas.  The  soul  does  not  possess  innate  facul- 
ties ;  it  is  developed  progressively. 

But  it  would  require  long  cflbrts  to  enter  into  the  secrets 
of  Herbart's  original  thought.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
nurtured  from  an  early  period  on  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi, 
whose  friend  he  was,  he  has  founded  a  real  school  of 
pedagogy. 

Beneko  (1798-1854)  is  the  author  of  a  Doctrine  of  Educa 
Hon  and  Instruction,  which  is,  iu  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
Dittes,  a  masterpiece  of  psychological  pedagogy.  Bcuekc 
agrees  with  Herbnrt  on  a  great  number  of  points.  His 
ped^ogical  methods  have  been  popularized  by  J.  G.  Dressier, 
director  of  the  normal  school  at  Bauzen,  who  died  in  18C0.' 
n  the  Principles  of  BcJieke  (Lod- 
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Charles  Schmidt,  who  died  in  18G4,  wrote  a  large  numbef 
of  works  on  pedagogy,  in  which  he  is  inspired  by  the  phre- 
nology of  Gall  and  his  fantastical  hypotheses.  Doubtless 
this  inspiration  is  not  happy,  and  the  works  of  Schmidt  are 
more  valuable  for  their  details,  for  their  special  reflections, 
than  for  their  general  doctrine.  But  from  his  undertaking 
there  issues  at  least  this  truth,  that  the  science  of  education 
should  have  for  its  basis,  not  only  psychology,  but  physiol- 
ogy also,  the  science  of  the  whole  man,  body  and  mind. 

There  is  no  country  where  pedagogy  has  received  a  more 
philosophical  and  a  higher  development  than  in  Germany. 
Even  the  great  poets,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller, 
have  contributed  through  certain  grand  ideas  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  science  of  education. 

631.  The  English  Philosophers. — English  philosophy, 
with  its  experimental  and  practical  character,  and  with  its 
positive  and  utilitarian  tendencies,  was  naturally  called  to 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  pedagogy.  There  are  more 
truths  to  gather  from  the  thinkers  who,  in  diflTerent  degrees, 
have  followed  Locke  and  Baiu,  and  who  have  preserved  a 
tast€  for  prudent  observation  and  careful  experiments,  than 
from  the  German  idealists,  enamored  of  hypothesis  and  sj's- 
tcmatic  constructions. 

Without  doubt  this  explains  the  considerable  success  which 
the  recent  books  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain 
have  obtained  even  in  France. 

632.  The  Book  of  Herbert  Spencer.  —  If  it  were  suffi- 
cient to  define  with  exactness  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  to 
discover  the  true  method  for  constructing  the  science,  Her- 
bert Spencer's  book  on  Education^  Intellectual^  Moral ^  and 
Physical,^  would  be  a  satisfactory  treatise  ;  but  it  is  one  thing 

1  The  first  French  translation  appeared  in  1878. 
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to  comprehend  that  paychology  is  the  oaly  solid  basis  of  a 
complete  and  exact  pedag<^y,  and  acother  thing  to  deter- 
mine the  real  laws  of  psychology. 

"  Education  will  not  be  deflDit«ly  systematized,"  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  "  till  the  day  wUen  science  shall  be  in  possession  of 
a  rational  paychology." 

This  day  has  not  yet  come,  and  Herbert  Si>encer,  who  is 
the  first  to  recognize  the  fact,  modestly  presents  his  work 
only  as  an  essay.  But  if  it  does  not  yet  contain  a  pei-foet 
and  fully  worked  out  theory  of  education,  the  essay  of  the 
English  philosopher  is  at  least  a  vigorous  effort,  aud  a  nota- 
ble step  towards  a  rational  [Pedagogy,  towards  the  science  of 
education,  which,  as  Virchow  expresses  it,  "ought  forever 
to  proscribe  the  gropings  of  an  ignorant  education  whose 
experiments  are  ever  to  be  gone  over  anew." 

633.  Plan  op  the  Work,  —  Every  system  of  education 
supposes  at  the  same  time  an  ethics,  —  I  mean  a  certain  con- 
ception of  life  and  of  human  destiny,  and  a  psychology, — 
that  is,  a  knowledge  more  or  less  exact  of  our  faculties  and 
of  tlie  laws  which  preside  over  their  development.  There  are, 
in  fact,  in  education,  two  essential  questions:  1.  What  are 
tlie  subjects  of  study  and  instruction,  proper  to  create  the 
qualities,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  type  of  the 
well-educated  man?  2.  By  what  metho<ls  shall  we  teach 
the  child  rapidly  and  well  that  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
learn?  There  are,  in  other  terms,  the  question  of  end  and 
the  qncstion  of  means.  Ethics  is  necessary  to  resolve  the 
first,  and  psychologj,  to  illustrate  the  second. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  plan  that  Mr.  Spencer  has 
arranged  the  dilTerent  parts  of  his  work.  The  first  chapter, 
entitled  }Vhal  Knowledge  is  of  ifosl  Woi-lh  t  is  in  snhstani-e 
but  a  series  of  reflections  on  the  Una)  i)urpose,  on  the  differ- 
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ent  forms,  of  human  activity,  and,  consequently,  on  the  rela- 
tive importance,  on  the  rank,  which  should  be  assigned  to 
the  studies  which  go  to  compose  a  complete  education. 

In  the  three  other  chapters,  Intellectual^  Morale  aud  Phy- 
sical Education^  the  author  examines  the  methods  which  are 
deemed  the  best  for  instructing  the  intelligence,  perfecting 
the  moral  character,  and  fortifying  the  body. 

634.  DEFiNrriON  of  Education. — Herbert  Spencer  begins 
with  a  definition  of  education  :  — 

"Education,"  he  says,  ''is  all  that  we  do  for  ourselves, 
and  all  that  others  do  for  us,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  us 
nearer  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  .  .  .  The  ideal  of  edu- 
cation would  be  to  furnish  man  with  a  complete  preparation 
for  life  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Do  not  attempt  to  give  an  exclu- 
sive development  of  one  order  of  knowledge  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  however  important  it  may  be.  Let  us  distribute 
our  attention  over  the  whole,  and  justly  proportion  our  efforts 
to  their  relative  value.  ...  In  general,  the  object  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  to  acquire  as  completely  as  possible  the 
knowledge  that  is  best  adapted  to  develop  individual  and 
social  life  under  all  its  aspects,  and  to  do  no  more  than 
glance  at  the  subjects  which  contribute  the  least  to  this 
development."  * 

This  definition  is  wrong  in  being  a  little  pretentious  and 
in  not  adapting  itself  to  all  the  forms  of  education.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  ideal  to  be  attained  in 
a  complete  instruction,  accessible  to  a  few  privileged  men, 
but  it  could  not  be  applied  to  popular  education.  It  soars 
too  high  above  human  conditions  and  social  realities. 

1  Tn  this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  Monsieur  Compayr^  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  thought  rather  than  an  exact  quotation.     (P.) 
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GS5.  HuHAK  DESTiNr,  — The  conception  of  human  destiny, 
as  Mr.  Spencer  outlines  it  in  the  opening  of  his  book,  has 
very  marked  utilitarian  tendencies.  His  first  complaint 
against  the  current  education  is  that  it  sacrifices  the  useful 
to  the  agreeable  ;  that  as  matters  now  go,  everytliing  wfaich 
pertains  to  mcntnl  adornment  and  display  has  precedence 
over  the  knowledge  which  might  increase  our  well-being  and 
assure  our  happiness.  As  in  the  history  of  dress,  with 
savages  for  example,  it  is  proved  that  the  ornamental  in 
dress  precedes  the  useful ;  so  in  instruclJOD,  ornamental 
studies  are  preferred  to  useful  studies.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  women,  who  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
qualities  of  pure  decoration.' 

In  his  rather  vigorous  reaction  against  the  luxuries  which 
in  classical  instruction  would  wrongly  substitute  themselves 
for  more  necessary  studies,  Mr.  Spencer  goes  so  far  as  to 
say:  — 

"Just  as  the  Orinoco  Indian  paints  and  tattooes  himself, 
so  the  child  in  this  country  learns  Latin  because  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman." 

However,  we  do  not  construe  this  literally.  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppress  the  disinterested  studies 
which  are  as  much  the  more  necessary  as  they  seem  to  be 
the  more  superfluous.  He  merely  demands  that  instruction 
be  not  reduced  to  a  training  in  the  trivial  elegancies  of  a 
dead  language,  or  to  a  study  of  trifles  in  history,  such  as  the 
dates  of  battles,  and  the  birth  and  death  of  princes. 

636.  llTiLrrARiAN  Tendencies.  —  Utility,  that  is,  the  influ- 
ence on  happiness,  —  such  is  the  true  criterion  by  which  are 

1  As.  hiBtorically,  ornamont  precedes  dross,  on  Mr.  Spencer's  main  prin. 
rlple.  It  need  not  be  lill  lute  in  lite  (hat  women  dress  sensibly.  Drought  not 
the  genesis  of  dress  Id  the  Individual  la  follow  the  tame  order  as  tfae  gene- 
tU  of  diesB  in  the  race  ?    (P.) 


privileged  inclination.  It  consists  in  be 
possible  to  be,  —  in  complete  living.  T( 
complete  life,  —  such  is  the  function  of  edi 

637.  Different  Categories  of  Acrrvm 
supposes  different  kinds  of  activity,  which  c 
dinated  one  to  another  according  to  their 
dignity.  The  following  statement  shows  1 
proposes  to  classif}^  these  different  catego: 
according  to  an  ascending  scale  of  progress 

1.  In  the  first  rank  is  placed  the  activity 
simply  to  self-preservation.     It  would  be  of 
to  be  an  eminent  scholar,  or  a  citizen  and 
devoted  father ;  or  rather,  all  this  would 
one  did  not  first  know  how  to  assure  his  saf( 

2.  Then  comes  the  series  of  activities  whi( 
to  the  same  end  of  physical  well-being,  b3 
and  production  of  the  material  goods  necesss 
that  is,  industry  and  the  different  occupatioi 

3.  In  the  third  place,  man  employs  his 
service  of  his  family,  —  he  has  oh\\r\ 
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word,  we  might  call  lesthetic,  and  which,  taking  odvaotage 
of  the  leisure  left  from  care  and  bueiDees,  will  find  eatisfac- 
tioD  in  the  culture  of  letters  aod  the  arts. 

638.  Cbtticism  of  this  CLAsaincATioN. — What  escop- 
tions  can  be  taken  to  this  exact  and  methodical  table  of  the 
diflerent  elements  of  an  existence  complete,  uormal,  and 
consequently  human?  Is  it  necessary  to  remark  that  tlie 
happiness  thus  nodei'stood  does  not  differ  from  what  we  call 
virtue?  None  of  the  five  elements  distinguished  by  Mr. 
Sjiencer  can  be  safely  omitted.  The  first  could  not  bo 
neglected  without  endangering  the  material  reality  of  life; 
Dor  the  last,  without  impairing  its  moral  dignity.  Id  some 
degree  they  arc  mutually  necessary,  in  this  sense,  that  the 
lower,  or  selfish  activities,  are  the  conditions  which  make 
possible  the  other  parts  of  human  duty  ;  and  that  the  higher, 
or  disinterested  activities,  become,  as  it  were,  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  toil  we  eudure  in  order  to  exist  anil  to  satisfy 
material  necessities. 

We  have,  however,  one  grave  reBer\c  to  make.  Mr. 
Sjwncer  is  wrong  in  putting  into  the  last  category'  of  activi- 
ties that  which  is  tlie  crown  of  the  others,  all  that  which  con- 
cerns the  moral  development  of  the  individual.  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  class  of  activities  we  ask  to  interpolate 
another  form  of  activity, — that  which  constitutes  the  indi- 
vidual moral  life,  that  which,  in  every  man,  even  tlie  humblest 
and  the  poorest,  calls  into  exercise  the  conscience,  tlie  rea- 
son, and  the  will.  Mr.  Spencer's  system  is  deeidedly  too 
aristocratic.  It  seems  to  reserve  the  moral  life  for  men  ol 
leisure.  lu  a  democratic  society,  which  believes  in  equality 
and  which  would  not  have  this  an  empty  term,  there  are  ef- 
forts which  must  bo  made  for  the  moral  development  of  the 
human  being  in  all  conditions,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
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reduce  personal  activity  to  the  care  of  health  and  material 
well-being. 

639.  Effects  on  Education.  —  It  is  now  easy  to  com- 
prehend the  duties  of  education.  Conforming  its  efforts  to 
nature,  distributing  its  lessons  according  to  the  exact  divis- 
ion of  human  functions,  it  will  seek  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge the  most  fit  for  making  of  the  pupil,  first,  a  sound  and 
healthy  man,  then  a  toiler,  a  workman, —  a  man,  in  a  word, 
capable  of  earning  his  livelihood ;  then  it  will  train  him  for 
the  family  and  the  State,  b}'  endowing  him  with  all  the 
domestic  and  civic  virtues ;  finally,  it  will  open  to  him  the 
brilliant  domain  of  art  under  all  its  forms. 

640.  Science  is  the  Basis  of  Education.  —  When  we 
have  once  divided  human  life  into  a  certain  number  of  super- 
imposed stages  which  education  should  teach  us  to  ascend 
one  after  another,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  are  the 
facts  and  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  correspond  to 
each  one  -of  these  different  steps.  To  this  question  Mr. 
Spencer  replies  that  in  all  the  grades  of  human  development 
that  which  is  pre-eminently  necessary,  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  education,  is  science. 

641.  Science  for  Health  and  Industrial  Activity.  — 
It  is  in  the  first  part  of  education,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
self-preservation,  that  science  is  the  least  useful.  So  far, 
education  may  be  in  great  part  negative,  because  nature  has 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  lead  us  to  our  destination.  The 
child  cries  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  and  throws  himself 
into  the  arms  of  his  mother  when  he  feels  the  slightest  sor- 
row. However,  in  proportion  to  his  growth,  man  has  more 
and  more  need  of  science,  and  he  could  not  do  without  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.     By  this  means  will  he  shun  all  those 
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little  acts  of  imprudence,  all  those  phyBicat  faults,  which 
shorl«n  life,  or  pave  tbc  way  for  iuflrmities  in  old  age.  By 
this  means  he  will  diminish  tbe  interval,  which  is  bo  consid- 
erable, between  the  length  of  life  as  it  might  be  and  the 
brevity  of  life  as  it  is.  Evident  truths,  but  too  often  un- 
heeded! 

"  How  many  scholars,"  exclaims  Mr.  Spencer,  "  who 
would  blush  if  caught  saying  Iphig^nia  instead  of  Iphigenla, 
show  not  the  slightest  shame  iu  confessing  that  they  do  not 
know  where  the  Eustachian  tubes  arc,  and  what  are  the 
actions  of  the  spinal  cord  !  " 

With  respect  to  the  activities  which  might  be  called  lucra- 
tive, and  to  the  kind  of  instruction  which  they  require,  Mr. 
Spencer  still  shows  the  utility  of  science.  He  knows  how 
great  a  disi)osition  there  is  in  modern  society  to  promote  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  iustiniotion  ;  but  he  thinks,  not  without 
reason,  tliat  we  do  not  proceed  as  wo  should  in  order  to  he 
completely  successful  in  this  direction.  All  the  sciences, 
mathematics  through  its  applications  to  the  arts,  mechanics 
through  its  connection  with  industries  wJiere  machines  play 
so  great  a  part,  physics  and  chemistry  tlirough  the  knowledge 
they  furnish  on  matter  and  its  properties,  even  the  social 
sciences  by  reason  of  tl)c  relations  of  commerce  witli  poli- 
tics, —  all  the  sciences,  in  a  word,  contribute  to  develop  the 
skill  and  the  prudence  of  the  man  who  is  employed  in  any 
trade  or  occupation  whatever. 

642.  Science  for  Family  Life.  —  A  point  in  which  the 
originality  of  Mr.  Spencer's  thought  is  distinctly  marked, 
and  which  he  develops  with  an  eloquent  earuestuess,  is  the 
ne<;essity  of  enlightening  parents,  and  particularly  mothers, 
upon  their  obligations  and  diitic!',  and  of  putting  them 
In  a  cooditlou  to  direct  the  education  of  their  children  by 
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teaching  them  the  natural  hiws  of  body  and  mind:  ''Is  it 
not  monstrous,"  he  saj's,  "  that  the  fate  of  a  new  genera- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom, 
impulse,  fancy,  —  joined  with  the  suggestions  of  ignorant 
nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grandmothers.  .  .  . 
In  the  actual  state  of  things  the  best  instruction,  even 
among  the  favored  by  fortune,  is  scarcely  more  than  an 
instruction  of  celibates."  We  are  ever  saying  that  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  to  bring  up  her  children,  and  yet  we  teach 
her  nothing  of  that  which  she  ought  to  know  in  order  to  flil- 
fill  worthily  this  great  task.  Ignorant  as  she  is  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the  soul,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  the  moral  emotions  or  of  phj'sical  disorders, 
her  intervention  in  the  education  of  tlie  child  is  often  more 
disastrous  than  her  absolute  inaction  would  be. 

643.  Science  in  JEsthetic  Education.  —  Mr.  Spencer 
next  shows  that  social  and  political  activit}^  also  has  need  of 
being  enlightened  by  science.  One  is  a  citizen  only  on  the 
condition  of  knowing  the  history  of  his  countr}-. 

That  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  grant  Mr.  Spencer,  is 
that  aesthetic  education,  in  its  turn,  is  based  on  science.  Is 
there  not  some  exaggeration,  for  example,  in  asserting  that 
poor  musical  compositions  are  poor  because  they  are  lack- 
ing in  truth?  and  that  they  are  lacking  in  truth  "because 
they  are  lacking  in  science  "  ?  Does  one  become  a  man  of 
letters  and  an  artist  as  one  becomes  a  geometrician?  To 
cultivate  with  success  those  arts  which  are  as  the  flower  of 
civilization,  is  there  not  required,  besides  talent  and  natural 
gifts,  a  long  practice,  a  slow  initiation,  something,  in  a 
word,  more  delicate  than  the  attention  which  suffices  for 
being  instructed  in  science? 

644.  ExAGGKRATiONs  AND  PRE-niBiCES. — We  belicvc  as 
thoroughly  as  any  one  can  in  the  efficiency  and  in  the  educa- 
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tional  virtuoB  of  science,  and  we  would  willingly  make  it,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  Ooes,  the  basis  of  education.  We  must  be  on 
our  guard,  however,  agaioBt  cultivating  thia  religion  of 
science  Until  it  becomes  a  superstition.  Ourjiutbor  is  not 
completely  exempt  from  this  danger. 

That  science  de\'elopB  the  intellectual  qualities,  such  as 
judgment,  memory,  reasoning,  we  admit;  tliat  it  develops 
them  better  than  the  study  of  the  languages,  let  even  this  be 
granted !  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  protest  when  Mr. 
Spencer  represents  science  as  endowed  with  the  same  efficacy 
for  inspiring  moral  qualities,  such  as  perseverance,  sincerity, 
activity,  resignation  to  the  will  of  nature,  piety  even,  and 
religion.  Science  appears  to  us  an  infallible  means  of  ani- 
mating and  exciting  the  different  energies  of  the  soul ;  but 
will  it  also  have  the  quality  of  disciplining  them?  Thanks 
to  science,  man  will  know  that  which  it  is  proper  to  do,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  a  workman,  a  parent,  or  a  citizen,  but  on  this 
express  condition,  that  lie  wills;  and  this  education  of  tlie 
will,  is  it  still  science  which  shall  be  charged  with  it?  We 
may  he  allowed  to  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Spencer  himself  now  seems  to  share  this  doubt,  if  we 
may  trust  one  of  his  recent  works.'  '^  Faith  in  books  and  in 
nature,"  it  is  there  said,  "  is  one  of  the  superstitious  of  our 
times."  We  deceive  ourselves,  says  tlie  author,  when  we 
establish  a  connection  between  the  intelligence  and  the  will, 
for  conduct  is  determined  not  by  knowledge  but  by  emo- 
tion. 

"He  who  would  hope  to  teaeh  geometry  by  giving  lessons 
in  Latin,  would  scarcely  be  more  uureasonable  than  those 
who  count  on  pi-odiuing  better  sentiments  by  means  of  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  intcUeetiial  faculties." 

I  Introduction  to  Social  Science,  p.  390. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Spencer  has  here  fallen  into  another 
extreme,  and  he  seems  to  us  at  one  time  to  have  granted  too 
much,  and  at  another  too  little,  to  the  influence  of  instruction 
on  morality. 

645.  Intellectu\l  Education. — So  far  we  have  exam- 
ined along  with  Mr.  Spencer  only  the  nature  of  the  objects 
and  of  the  knowledge  which  befit  the  education  of  man.  It 
remains  to  inquire  how  the  mind  can  assimilate  this  knowl- 
edge. Pedagogy  has  not  only  to  draw  up  in  theory  a  bril- 
liant programme  of  necessary  studies,  but  it  also  searches 
out  the  means  and  the  methods  to  be  employed,  in  order  that 
these  studies  may  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  may  have 
the  greater  chance  of  being  thus  presented  with  profit. 

In  this  somewhat  more  practical  part  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Spencer  thinks  that  pedagogy  should  be  guided  by  the  idea 
of  evolution ;  that  is,  of  the  progressive  course  of  a  being 
who  makes  himself,  who  creates  himself  little  by  little,  and 
who  develops  in  succession,  according  to  fixed  laws,  powers 
originally  enveloped  in  the  germs  that  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  that  have  been  transmitted  to  him  by  heredity. 

646.  Laws  op  Intellectual  Evolution.  — In  other  terms, 
Mr.  Spencer  shows  that  the  precepts  of  pedagogy  cannot  be 
definitely  deduced  until  the  laws  of  mental  evolution  have 
been  accurately  established,  and  he  attempts  to  determine 
some  of  these  laws. 

He  proves  that  the  mind  passes  naturally  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational ; 
that  the  genesis  of  the  individual  is  the  same  as  the  genesis 
of  the  race  ;  that  the  intelligence  assimilates  by  preference 
that  which  it  discovers  for  itself;  finally,  that  all  culture 
which  profits  the  pupil  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  exercise 
which  stimuhites  him  and  delights  him. 
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From  this  tbere  result  these  priictical  consequences ;  that 
it  is  necessary  lli-st  to  present  to  tlie  child  simple  subjects  of 
study,  individual  things,  sensible  objects,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  him  gradually  on  his  way  towards  complex  truths, 
abstract  generalities,  conceptions  of  the  reason  ;  that  noth- 
ing can  be  exacted  of  the  child's  intelligence  but  vague  and 
incomplete  notions  which  the  travail  of  the  mind  will  gradu- 
ally clarify  and  elaborate ;  that  education  ougiit  to  be  in 
petto,  for  each  individual,  a  repetition  and  a  copy  of  the  gen- 
eral march  of  civilization  and  of  the  progieas  of  humanity ; 
that  it  is  necessary  to  count  more  on  the  personal  effort  of 
the  pupil  than  upon  the  action  of  the  teacher ;  that,  finally, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  methods  which  interest,  and  even 
those  which  amuse.  Hence  the  educator,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing nature,  instead  of  disconcerting  her  in  her  course  and  in 
the  insensible  steps  of  her  real  development,  will  restrict 
himself  to  following  her  step  by  step,  and  education  will  be 
no  longer  a  force  which  obstructs,  which  represses,  which 
smothers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  force  which  sustains  and 
stimulates  by  associating  with  itself  the  work  of  the  sponta- 
neous powers  of  the  soul. 

647.  Self -Education.  — Mr.  Spencer  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  that  maxim  which  recommends  us  to  encourage 
above  all  else  self-edu cation  :  — 

"In  education  the  process  of  self-development  should  be 
encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be  led  to 
make  their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences. They  should  be  told  ns  little  as  possible,  and  induced 
to  diacover  as  much  as  possible.  Hnmanity  has  progiessed 
solely  by  self- instruction ;  and  that  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults, each  mind  must  progress  somewhat  after  the  same 
fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self- 
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made  men.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  under  the 
ordinary  school-drill,  and  have  carried  away  with  them  the 
idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in  that  style,  will 
think  it  hopeless  to  make  children  their  own  teachers.  If, 
however,  they  will  call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  objects  which  a  child  gets  in  its  early 
years  is  not  without  help,  —  if  they  will  remember  that  the 
child  is  self-taught  in  the  use  of  its  mother  tongue,  —  if  they 
will  estimate  the  amount  of  that  experience  of  life,  that  out- 
of -school  wisdom  which  every  boy  gathers  for  himself, — if 
they  will  mark  the  unusual  intelligence  of  the  uncared-for 
London  gamin,  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which  his 
faculties  have  been  tasked,  —  if  further,  they  will  think  how 
many  minds  have  struggled  up  unaided,  not  onl}-  through  the 
mysteries  of  our  irrationally-planned  curriculum,  but  through 
hosts  of  other  obstacles  besides ;  they  will  find  it  a  not  un- 
reasonable conclusion,  that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him 
in  right  order  and  right  form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary  capac- 
ity will  surmount  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  little 
assistance." 

648.  Moral  Education.  —  Moral  education,  without  fur- 
nishing occasion  for  as  complete  a  theory  as  intellectual 
education,  has,  nevertheless,  suggested  to  Mr.  Spencer  some 
important  reflections. 

Mr.  Spencer  expressly  declares  that  he  does  not  accept  the 
dogma  of  Lord  Palmerston,  or  what  would  be  called  in 
France  the  dogma  of  Rousseau,  namely,  that  all  children  are 
bom  good.  He  would  incline  the  rather  toward  the  contrary 
opinion,  which,  "  though  untenable,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  us 
less  wide  of  the  truth"  !  Doubtless, we  must  not  expect  too 
much  moral  goodness  of  children  ;  but  it  ma}'  be  found  that 
Mr.  Spencer  exaggerates  a  little,  and  draws  too  dark  a  por- 
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trait  of  the  cliild  when  he  says,  "The  child  resembles  the 

savage ;  his  physical  features,  like  his  moral  instincts,  recall 
the  savage."  Taken  literally,  such  pessimism  would  lead 
logically  to  an  over-severe  moral  discipline,  wholly  repressive 
and  restraining.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  recomtnends  a  course  of  tolerance  and 
mildness,  a  system  of  relative  letting  alone  which  we  might 
almost  think  dictated  by  the  optimism  of  Rousseau.  He 
censures  tlie  brutal  discipline  of  the  English  schools.  Finally, 
he  would  have  the  child  treated,  not  as  au  incorrigible  rebel 
who  is  obedient  only  to  force,  but  as  a  reasonable  being 
capable  of  readily  com  pre  bending  tlie  reasons  and  the  advan- 
tages of  obedience,  from  the  simple  fact  that  be  takes  into 
account  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 


G49.  Systkm  ok  Natcral  Punishments.  —  The  true  moral 
discipline,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  that  which  puts  the 
child  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  nature,  who  teaches  bim  to 
detest  his  faults  by  reason  of  the  natural  consequences  which 
they  involve.  It  is  necessary  to  renounce  artificial  punish- 
ments, wUicb  arc  almost  always  irritating  and  taken  amiss, 
and  to  have  recourse,  as  a  rule,  only  to  the  privations  and  the 
inconveniencies  which  are  the  necessary  consequences,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  inevitable  reactions,  of  the  ac'ts  which  have 
been  committed. 

A  boy,  for  example,  puts  his  room  in  disorder.  In  this 
case,  the  method  of  n.itnral  punishment  requires  that  he  him- 
self sliall  repair  the  mischief;  and  in  tiiis  way  he  will  soon 
correct  himself  of  a  turbulence  from  which  he  will  be  the  first 
to  suffer. 

A  little  girl,  tbrougli  indolence,  or  through  tarrying  too 
long  over  her  toilet,  has  made  heraelf  late  for  a  walk.  Let 
her  be  punished  by  not  waiting  for  her,  by  leaving  her  at 
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home.     This  is  the  best  means  of  curing  her  in  the  future  of 
her  indolence  and  coquetry. 

The  system  which  tends  thus  to  substitute  the  lessons  of 
nature  for  artificial  penalties,  certainly  offers  great  advan- 
tages. It  subjects  the  child,  not  to  the  authority  of  a  pass  • 
ing  teacher,  or  of  parents  who  will  one  day  die,  but  to  a  law 
whose  action  neither  ceases  nor  ever  relents.  Artificial  pun- 
ishments often  provoke  the  resistance  of  the  child  because  he 
does  not  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  because,  proceeding 
from  the  human  will,  they  can  be  taxed  with  injustice  and 
caprice.  Could  one  as  easily  refuse  to  bow  before  the  imper- 
sonal force  of  nature, — a  force  which  exactly  adjusts  the 
punishment  to  the  fault, ^  which  accepts  no  excuse,  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  which,  without  threats,  with- 
out anger,  rigorously  and  silently  executes  the  law  ? 

650.  Difficulties  in  Application.  — Mr.  Spencer's  prin-. 
ciple  is  excellent,  but  the  opportunities  for  applying  it  are 
far  less  frequent  than  our  philosopher  believes.  The  child, 
in  most  cases,  is  too  little  reflective,  too  little  reasonable,  to 
comprehend,  and  especially  to  heed,  the  suggestions  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Let  us  add  that  this  principle  is  wholly  negative,  that  it 
furnishes  at  most  only  the  means  of  shunning  evil ;  that  even 
in  according  to  it  an  efficacy  it  does  not  have,  it  would  still 
be  necessary  to  reproach  it  with  narrowing  moral  culture  by 
reducing  it  to  the  rather  mean  solicitude  for  simple  utility ; 
finally,  that  it  exercises  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  positive  virtues,  on  the  disinterested  education  of  moral- 
ity in  what  is  noble  and  exalted. 

1  So  far  as  experience  can  testify,  this  is  a  pure  assumption.  The  mosl 
trifling  injuries  arc  often  the  most  painful,  and  the  most  serious  the  most 
painless.    (P.) 
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Finally,  tlie  system  of  natural  punishineDtfl  wonld  incnr  the 
danger  of  often  being  cruel,  andof  cauBing  the  child  an  irrep- 
arable injuiy.  Let  pass  the  pin-CQshioii,  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  cnndte-llnme, — examples  wliich  Mr,  Spencer  pro- 
iwses  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  bar  of  red-hot  iron  which 
he  lete  the  child  pick  up?  What  shall  be  said,  above  all,  of 
tlic  grave  conBecjiienccs  enUiled  by  the  faults  of  a  jouug  man 
left  to  himself? 

"  Would  it  not  be,"  says  Gri^ard  justly,  "  to  condemn  the 
child  to  a  r^'-ginie  so  severe  as  to  be  an  injustice,  to  connt 
solely  on  the  effects  of  natural  reactions  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences, for  the  purpoHo  of  disciplining  his  will?  The 
penalty  which  they  provoke  is  tlie  most  often  enormous  as 
compared  with  the  fault  which  has  ])roduced  them,  and  man 
himself  demands  for  his  conduct  other  sanctions  than  those 
of  a  harsh  reality.  lie  desires  tliat  we  judge  the  intention 
as  well  as  the  fact ;  tliat  he  be  commended  for  his  efforts ; 
that  in  the  first  iiiatancc  exti-emc  measures  be  not  taken 
against  him  ;  that  the  blow  fall  on  liim  if  needs  be,  but  with- 
out crushing  him,  and  while  extending  to  him  a  hand  to  help 
hiin  np."' 

651.  Retukn  to  Nature.  —  However  it  mjiy  be,  Mr. 
Spencer  is  to  be  commended  for  having  sliowii  that  for  moral 
education  as  for  iiitellc<:tnal  education,  the  method  which 
approaches  nature  the  nearest  is  also  tlie  best.  Tlie  return 
to  tniturc  which  was  the  characteristic  of  Rousseau's  theories 
and  of  I'cstalozzi's  pi'actice,  is  also  tiic  dominant  trait  of  Mr. 
SiKJiicer's  |>edag(^y. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  this  decided  pui-pose  to 
follow  nature   implicates  something   besides  tlic  superficial 

■il'liiie  <liin»  I'^ittication,  0.  memoir  of  Qr^ud, 
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condemnation  of  methods  introduced  by  art  and  human  de- 
vice. It  supposes  a  fundamental  belief,  —  the  belief  in  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  natural  instincts.  To  have  confidence 
in  nature,  to  fall  back  on  the  spontaneous  forces  of  the  soul, 
because  we  discern  behind  them  or  in  them  a  higher  provi- 
dence or  an  internal  foresight,  is  a  belief  generally  useful  and 
suggestive  for  conducting  human  affairs,  but  particularly 
necessary  for  directing  the  education  of  man.  It  is  not 
without  some  surprise  that  we  discover  this  belief  at  the  basis 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  pedagogy,  as  though,  by  a  contradiction 
which  is  not  new,  the  evolutionist  philosophy,  which  seems 
to  exclude  final  causes  from  the  conception  of  the  universe, 
had  been  practically  constrained  to  bow  before  them,  and  to 
proclaim,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  education,  the  salutary 
efficacy  of  the  theory  which  admits  them. 

Thus,  in  speaking  of  physical  education,  Mr.  Spencer 
remarks  that  the  sensations  are  the  natural  guides,  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  not  to  follow. 

"  Happily,  that  all-important  part  of  education  which  goes 
to  secure  direct  self-preservation,  is  in  great  part  already 
provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  left  to  our  own  blunder- 
ing, Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands." 

Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  instincts  which  Induce 
the  child  to  move  himself  and  to  seek  in  physical  exercise  the 
basis  of  physical  well-being,  he  declares  that  to  oppose  these 
instincts  would  be  to  go  counter  to  the  means  "  divinely 
arranged  "  for  assuring  the  development  of  the  body. 

652.  Physical  Education.  — The  chapter  devoted  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  physical  education,  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  thinker  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  idealistic  preju- 
dices and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  write  :  — 

"The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  the  well-fed  races 
have  been  the  energetic  and  dominant  races." 
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It  is  necessary  first  and  above  all  to  establish  phjsical 
force  in  man,  and  to  create  within  him  "  a  robust  animal." 

"  Tlie  actual  education  of  children  is  defective  in  several 
particulars;  in  an  insufficiency  of  food,  in  an  insufUcienoy 
of  clothing,  in  an  insuHiciency  of  exercise,  and  in  an  excess 
of  mental  application.". 

Mr.  Spencer  complains  that  modern  education  has  become 
wholly  intellectual,  and  that  it  neglects  the  body.  He 
reminds  ns  that  "the  preservation  of  health  is  one  of  our 
duties,"  and  that  there  exists  a  thing  which  might  be  called 
"  physical  morality." 

Here,  as  everywhere,  Mr.  Spencer  demands  that  we  follow 
the  indications  of  nature.  He  explains  on  physiological 
grounds  the  apparently  inordinate  appetite  which  children 
.show  for  certain  foods,  —  sugar,  for  example.  He  urgently 
entreats  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  play  and  to  free 
and  spontaneous  exercise,  over  gymnastics. 

653.  General  Judgment. — That  which,  in  onr  opinion, 
attests  the  truth  of  the  pedagogical  laws  which  we  have  just 
discussed,  is  that  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
opinions  of  the  great  modern  reformers  in  education.  It  is 
thus  that  Spencer's  ideas  are  in  close  harmony  with  those 
which  Pestalozzi  had  emploj'ed  at  Stanz.  The  success  which 
he  obtained  there,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  remarked,  depended 
on  two  things :  first,  on  the  attention  which  he  used  in 
determining  what  kind  of  instruction  the  children  had  need 
of,  and  next,  on  the  pains  he  took  to  associate  the  new  knowl- 
edge with  that  which  they  already  possessed. 

Mr.  Spencer's  essay,  then,  deserves  the  attention  of  cdu-  i 
cators.     There  is  scarcely  a  book  in  which  a  keen  scent  for 
details  comes  more  agreeably  to  animate  a  fund  of  solid 
ai^uments,  and  from  which  it  is  more  useful  to  extract  the 
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substance.  However,  it  must  not  be  read  save  with  precau- 
tion. The  brilliant  English  thinker  sometimes  fails  in  just- 
ness and  measure,  and  his  bold  generalizations  need  to  be 
tested  with  care. 

654.  Alexander  Bain  and  Education  as  a  Science. — 
Less  brilliant  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  book  of 
Mr.  Bain,  Education  as  a  Science^  recommends  itself  by 
merits  of  studied  analysis  and  scholarly  minuteness.  Others 
surpass  Mr.  Bain  in  brilliancy  of  imagination,  in  originality 
and  in  enthusiasm ;  but  no  one  equals  him  in  richness  of 
details,  in  acuteness  and  abundance  of  observations.  After 
the  more  venturesome  have  taken  the  lead  and  have  pub- 
lished the  original  sketch,  Mr.  Bain  appears  and  writes  the 
methodical  and  complete  manual.  His  own  work  resembles 
that  of  a  conscientious  guard  who  marches  in  the  rear  of 
a  victorious  army,  and  by  a  wise  organization  makes  sure 
the  positions  conquered  by  the  march  of  an  impetuous 
commander-in-chief.  His  book,  in  other  terms,  is  but  the 
studious  and  thorough  development  of  Mr.  Spencer's  prin- 
ciples. 

655.  General  Impression. — It  is  impossible  in  an  analy- 
sis to  bring  out  the  merit  of  a  book  which  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  questions  which  the 
author  discusses  in  it,  and  for  the  inflnite  variety  of  the 
solutions  which  he  proposes.  There  are  landscapes  which 
discourage  the  painter,  because,  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  they  are  too  vast,  too  full  of  details,  to  admit  of 
being  crowded  into  a  frame.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Mr. 
Bain's  book.  One  must  have  studied  it  himself  in  order  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Professors  of  all  classes  will 
here  find  pages  of  well-considered  counsels,  and  judicious 
rejections  upon  educational  methods.     The  nature  of  stud- 
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fes,  the  Bcqneiice  of  subjects,  the  graxlation  of  difllcultioB, 
tlie  cboico  of  exercises,  the  coiDpnrisoD  of  oral  iustmcttou 
with  text-book  instruclion,  modes  of  discipline,  —  notliing 
escapes  a  thinker  who  is  not  a  mere  theorist  or  an  amateur 
educator,  but  a  professional  man,  a  competent  teacher,  an 
cxperieuced  professor. 

Indeed,  no  one  should  allow  liirasclf  to  be  deceived  by  this 
fine  plirase.  Education  <w  a  Science,  which  miglit  disconcert 
aod  turn  aside  wtiolc  classes  of  readers,  such  as  those  wlio, 
in  works  on  education,  especially  desire  a  guide  for  practice. 
On  the  contrary,  they  will  have  every  reason  to  commend  a 
book  which  passes  very  quickly  from  generalities  to  applica- 
tions, and  which  is  above  all  else  a  manual  of  practical  and 
technical  pedagogy.  The  study  of  it  will  be  profitable  not 
merely  to  professors  who  are  teacliing  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  but  even  to  the  humblest  instructors, 
and  even  —  for  Mr.  Bain  overlooks  no  detail  —  to  teachers 
of  reading  and  writing. 

656.  DivisioK  OF  THE  'Work.  —  Education  as  a  Science 
comprises  three  parts:  1.  psychological  data ;  2.  methods; 
3.  modern  e<lucation. 

The  author  first  inquires  in  what  order  the  faculties  are 
developed,  and  what  effect  this  order  should  have  on  the 
distribution  of  studies.  This  ie  the  psychological  part. 
Tlicu  follows  a  discussion  of  what  llr.  Bain  calls  the  logical 
onler,  that  is,  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
studies  themselves  and  tlieir  different  parts.  This  is  the 
"  analytical  problem  "  of  education.' 

These   preliminaries   being  establisl.jd,   Mr.   Bain  enters 

'  liy  the  "  analytical  problem  "  of  education.  Mr.  Eaiii  means  tlie  dete^ 
miiiinE  of  the  HucatioQ  valae  ot  subjects.  See  Education  ai  a  Science, 
CUoplerV.    (P.) 
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Upon  the  principal  theme,  —  the  methods  of  instruction.  He 
discusses  one  after  another  the  first  elements  of  reading, 
object-lessons,  "  which,  more  than  any  other  means  of 
instruction,  require  to  be  practised  with  care,  for  without 
this,  an  admirable  process  might,  in  unskillful  hands,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  thing  of  seductive  appearance,  but  with- 
out value"  ;  then  methods  relating  to  history,  geography,  the 
sciences,  and  the  languages. 

Finally,  in  his  third  book,  Mr.  Bain  exhibits  a  new  plan  of 
study,  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  instruction. 

657.  Psychological  Order  and  Logical  Order.  —  In 
his  reflections  on  the  development  of  the  mind  and  upon  the 
distribution  of  studies,  Mr.  Bain  is  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  Mr.  Spencer. 

'*  Observation  precedes  reflection.  The  concrete  comes 
before  the  abstract." 

In  education,  then,  the  sequence  should  be  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  complex,  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  from  the  empirical  to  the  rational, 
from  analysis  to  synthesis,  from  the  outline  to  details  ;  finally, 
from  the  material  to  the  immaterial. 

Such  would  be  the  ideal  order  in  education ;  but  Mr.  Bain 
remarks  that  in  practice  all  sorts  of  obstacles  come  to  disturb 
this  rigorous  sequence. 

658.  Modern  Education.  — The  plan  of  secondary  studies 
which  Mr.  Bain  recommends  to  the  refonners  of  teaching  is 
the  result  and  the  rhum4  of  all  these  observations. 

Intellectual  education,  common  to  all  young  people  who 
receive  a  liberal  instruction,  would  henceforth  comprise  three 
essential  parts  :  1.  the  sciences  ;  2.  the  humanities  ;  3.  rhet- 
oric and  the  national  literature.     We  see  at  once  what  is  to 
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be  understood  by  this  last  item;  bat  the  two  others  have 
need  of  some  explanations. 

The  sciences  are  divided  into  two  groups :  those  which  are 
to  be  mastered,  —  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  psychology ;  and  the  natural  sciences, 
which  should  be  studied  only  superficially  because  they  would 
overwhelm  the  memory  under  the  weight  of  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  facts.  Geography,  which,  one  does  not  know  why,  is 
included  in  the  sciences,  while  history  is  attached  to  the  hu- 
manities, wiU  complete  the  progranune  of  scientific  studies. 

As  to  the  humanities,  Mr.  Bain  preserves  scarcely  more 
than  the  name  while  suppressing  the  thing ;  for  in  the  cur- 
tailed and  disfigured  domain  which  he  persists  in  calling  by 
this  name,  he  cuts  off  precisely  that  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  constituting  its  essence,  —  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  He  excludes  from  it  even  the  living  lan- 
guages, and  that  which  he  still  decorates  with  the  fine  title 
of  humanities,  is  still  science,  —  moral  science,  it  is  true, — 
"  history  and  sociology  with  political  economy  and  jurispru- 
dence." 

A  course  in  universal  literature,  but,  be  it  understood, 
without  original  texts,  might  afterwards  be  added  to  this  pre- 
tended teaching  of  the  humanities. 

Two  or  three  hours  a  week  would  be  devoted  parallelly, 
during  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  would  last  six  years, 
to  each  of  the  three  departments  of  instruction  which  Mr. 
Bain  thinks  equally  important. 

As  to  the  real  humanities,  dead  or  living  languages,  they 
should  no  longer  be  included  in  education  save  as  optional 
and  extra  studies,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  accomplishments. 
And,  appealing  to  the  future,  Mr.  Bain  even  predicts  that 
"  a  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  still 
granting  them  too  large  a  place  in  education." 
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Mr.  Bain,  then,  gives  all  his  preferences  to  scientific 
studies,  and  his  book  might  properly  be  entitled,  not  only 
Education  as  a  Science^  but  also  Science  in  Education, 

659.  Theoretical  Errors.  — Mr.  Bain  reproaches  letters 
with  giving  the  mind  the  habit  of  servility.  By  what  sin- 
gular revulsion  of  thought  can  the  liberal  studies  par  excel- 
lence be  represented  as  a  school  of  intellectual  servitude  ?  It 
is  rather  to  scientific  instruction  that  we  may  properly  return 
the  accusation  of  enslaving  the  spirit.  By  their  inexorable 
evidence  and  by  their  very  exactness,  do  not  the  sciences 
sometimes  smother  the  originality  and  the  free  fiight  of  the 
imagination  ? 

This  defect,  however,  does  not  cut  them  off  from  a  right 
to  a  place,  and  to  a  large  place,  in  the  programme  of  intel- 
lectual education.  Let  us  accept  with  favor  their  alliance, 
let  us  admit  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  fellowship,  but  do 
not  let  us  tolerate  their  encroachments.  In  a  word,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sciences  is  either  pure  abstractions  or  material 
realities.  He  who  studies  mathematics  and  physics  first  ac- 
quires real  knowledge  of  high  value ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  strengthens  his  mind  through  the  habits  engendered  by 
the  rigorous  methods  which  the  sciences  employ.  We  cheer- 
fully grant  to  Mr.  Bain  that  the  sciences  are  at  the  same  time 
admirable  sources  of  useful  truths  and  valuable  instruments 
of  mental  discipline.  By  cultivating  them  we  gain  not  only 
the  positive  knowledge  which  they  teach  respecting  the  world, 
but  also  the  power,  rigor,  and  exactness  which  they  impose 
on  their  adepts. 

CGO.  Insufficiency  of  ttte  Sciences.  —  But  the  question  is 
to  know  whether  the  sciences,  so  useful  and  so  necessarv  for 
enriching  and  disciplining  the  mind,  are  also  the  best  agents 
for  training  it.     Tlie  educator  is  not  in  the  situation  of  the 
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farmer  who  has  only  two  things  to  do,  —  to  plow  and  sow 
tiie  field  which  he  cultivates.  The  work  of  citucatioD  is  vast 
ill  another  direction.  It  has  to  do  with  developiug  the  apti- 
tudes or  latent  euei^iea,  that  which  the  philosophy  of  the  day 
hardly  allows  us  longer  to  call  faculties,  but  that  which  tliey 
re-establish  under  another  name,  that  of  tlic  unconscious 
forces  of  the  soul ;  it  has  to  do,  not  with  laboring  on  a  soil 
almost  entirely  prepared  by  nature,  but  in  great  part  with 
creating  the  soil  itself.  Now,  the  sciences  are  indeed  tlie 
Bccd  which  it  will  he  proper  by  and  bj'  to  sow  on  the  field,  but 
they  are  not  the  substance  which  nourislics  and  fertilizes  It. 

661.  Sf.nsualisttc  Tendencies, —  If  we  go  to  the  bottom 
pf  Mr.  Bain's  thought  and  doctrine  on  the  mind,  we  shall 
find  the  secret  of  hia  anient  preference  for  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences.  His  errors  in  practical  pedi^ogy  [trooeed  from 
theoretical  errors  on  human  nature. 

For  him,  .as  for  Loeke,  there  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
intellectual  forces  independent  of  the  facts  which  succeed 
one  another  in  tbc  consciousness.  Consequently,  there  is 
not  an  education  of  the  faculties.  Memory  or  imagination, 
considered  as  a  distinct  power,  as  an  aptitude  more  or  less 
happy,  is  hut  a  word.  It  is  nothing  apart  from  the  recollec* 
tions  or  the  imt^cs  which  are  successively  graven  In  the  mind. 
For  Mr.  liain,  as  for  Locke,  the  best  education  is  that  which 
places  items  of  knowledge  side  by  side  in  the  mind,  which 
accumulates  facts  there,  but  not  that  which  seeks  to  enkindle 
in  the  soul  a  fijn.e  of  intelligence. 

That  which  also  warps  the  theoretical  views  of  Mr.  Bain 
is  that  he  accords  no  independence,  no  individual  life,  to  the 
mind ;  and  that  for  him,  back  of  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
there  come  to  view,  without  any  intermedium,  the  cerebral 
ot^gans.    Now  the  braiu  is  developed  of  itself ;  it  acqoirea 
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n  r  1  r  I  she  charges  herself  with  constructing. 


662.  Utilitarian  Tendencies. — Fir 
indication  of  the  general  ideas  which 
mar  the  pedagogy  of  Mr.  Bain,  let  us  ol 
and  practical  utility,  a  vulgar  utility,  n 
its  inspirations  with  it.     The  criterion 
times  applied  to  it  with  an  artless  extrs 
the  languages,  only  those  words  shoulc 
occur  the  most  often,  and  in  the  scien 
which  are  of  the  most  frequent  use.     E 
tion,  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  English  ph 
found,  as  we  might  expect,  these   utili 
views. 

Would  one  believe,  for  example,  tha 
the  fear  of  the  penal  code  the  mainspri 
of  virtue  ?  ^  Here,  at  least,  we  must  acl 
ence  is  insufficient.  "  To  pretend,  for  e: 
ology  can  teach  us  moderation  in  the  s 
attribute  to  it  a  result  which  no  science  h 
give."     But  must  we  count  any  more,  ; 
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1  We  might  dweU  on  Mr.  "r**"*' 
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have  us,  for  example,  od  social  influences  and  on  pereOQo] 
experieoce?  Id  this  truly  experimental  education  in  virtue, 
ethics  would  be  learned  just  as  the  mother  tongue  is  learned, 
by  use,  by  the  imitation  of  others ;  and  moral  instruction, 
properly  so  called,  would  be  a  sort  of  grammar  which  i8  to 
rectify  vicious  practices. 

663.  Final  Judgment. — But  our  criticisms  on  the  gen- 
eral tendencies  of  Mr.  Bain's  pedagogy  subtract  nothing  frOB 
our  admiration  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  bis  Education  as  a 
Science.  Doubtless  there  would  also  be  errors  of  detail  tc 
notice,  or  some  particular  methods  to  dbcuss ;  for  example, 
that  of  never  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  tho  pro- 
priety of  first  teaching  to  children  the  history  of  their  country. 
Mr.  Bain  forgets  that  mythological  history  and  sacred  his- 
tory, by  their  legendary  and  fabulous  character,  offer  a  par- 
ticular attraction  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  are  better 
adapted  than  history  proper  to  iufaat  minds.  But,  aside 
from  the  portions  which  are  debatable,  how  many  wise  obser- 
vations to  gather  on  the  difforeut  processes  of  instruotioo, 
on  the  transition  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  on  the 
discretion  which  must  be  employed  in  object-lessons,  the  use 
of  which  so  easily  degenerate's  into  abuse  !  Even  through 
its  absolute  tJieoriea,  Education  as  a  Science  will  render 
great  services ;  for,  to  illustrate  the  march  of  thought,  noth- 
ing is  so  valuable  as  opinions  which  are  exclusive  and  sin- 
cere. It  were  even  desirable,  if  one  did  not  fear  to  experi- 
ment on  human  souls,  in  ani'ma  aublimt,  tliat  according  to 
Mr.  Bain's  plan,  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  an  educa- 
tion exclusively  scientific. 

664.  Americas  Edlcators.  CuANNtNG  (1780-1842).^ 
The  genera!  fault  of  English  pedagogy  is  its  aristocratic 
character.     For  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Bain,  as  for  Loclte,  it 
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is  simply  a  qacstion  of  the  edacatioD  of  a  gentleman.  It  is 
in  America,  in  the  writings  of  Channing  and  Horace  Mann, 
that  we  must  seek  the  elements  of  a  theory  of  democratic 
education,  and  of  popular  instruction.^ 

Channing,  a  Unitarian  minister,  associated  religious  senti- 
ment and  philosophic  reason,  and  desired  that  in  theology 
itself  everything  should  issue  in  the  supremacy  of  the  human 
judgment.  The  most  interesting  of  his  writings  are  the  pub- 
lic lectures  which  he  gave  in  Boston  in  1838,  and  the  object 
of  which  is  the  education  one  gives  himself,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  We  lack  the  space  to  give  an 
analysis  of  these  lectures,  but  a  few  quotations  will  make 
known  the  general  spirit  of  the  American  reformer :  — 

"I  am  not  discouraged  b^^  the  objection  that  the  laborer, 
if  encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of 
his  mind,  will  starve  himself  and  impoverish  the  country, 
when  I  consider  the  energy,  and  the  efficiency  of  Mind. 

''  The  highest  force  in  the  universe  is  Mind.  This  created 
the  heavens  and  earth.  This  has  changed  the  wilderness  into 
fruitfulness,  and  linked  distant  countries  in  a  beneficent  min- 
istry to  one  another's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to 
physical  strength,  so  much  as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual 
and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their  mastery  over  the  world. 
It  is  mind  which  has  conquered  matter.  To .  fear,  then,  that 
by  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish  and 
starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow." 

"  It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication 
are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to 
us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls 

1  There  should  be  added  to  these  the  works  of  Swiss,  Italian,  and  French 
educators,  particularly  of  Siciliaui,  and  the  original  and  eminently  sugges- 
tive studies  of  Bernard  Forez. 
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into  GUI'S.  Cio<i  be  thanked  for  books.  They  arc  the  voices 
of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  its  heirs  of  tite  epii'itual 
life  of  past  ages.  Books  arc  the  true  levellers.  They  give 
to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual 
presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter 
how  i>oor  I  am ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  cuter  my  obscure  dwelling  ;  if  the  sacred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton 
will  cross  my  tlireshold  to  aing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shake- 
speare to  open  to  mc  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  cnricb  me  with 
his  practical  wis<lom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intelleetnal 
companionship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place 
where  I  live." 

6C5.  HoHACE  Mann  (179G-18;i9).  — Horace  Mann  is  not 
a  pliilosophcr  who  discusses  education,  but  a  statesman  who 
reformed  and  developed  the  education  of  his  cotmtry.  Secre- 
tary of  the  JIassachiisetts  Hoard  of  Education,  he  opened 
schools,  founded  libraries,  and  pronounced  a  great  uuml)er  of 
disconrses,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Tlie  Necessity  oj 
EdumUoii  in.  a  Itepiibll-.-ati  Government. 

"When,  then,"  he  often  said,  "will  men  give  their  thought 
to  infancy?  We  watch  the  seed  which  we  eoufide  to  the 
earth,  but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  hnman  soni 
till  the  sun  of  yonth  has  set.  Were  it  in  my  power,  I  wonld 
scatter  books  over  all  the  earth  as  men  sow  wheat  on  the 
plowed  fields." 

S|>eaking  to  Americans,  to  working  people,  and  to  trades- 
men, he  made  apparent  the  positive  advantages  of  instnic- 

"  If  to-morrow  some  one  were  to  lell  you  that  a  coal  mine 
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had  been  discovered  which  would  pay  ten  per  cent,  you  would 
all  rush  to  it ;  and  yet  there  are  men  whom  you  let  grovel  in 
ignorance  when  you  might  realize  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
on  tliem.  You  are  ever  giving  your  thought  to  capital  and 
to  machines  ;  but  the  first  machine  is  man,  and  the  first  capi- 
tal, man,  and  you  neglect  him." 

But  he  also  interested  himself  in  the  moral  effects  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  a  democratic  society,  where  each  citizen 
is  a  sovereign  :  — 

"The  education  which  has  already  been  given  a  people 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  them  more..  By  instructing  them, 
new  powers  have  been  awakened  in  them,  and  this  inleiloctual 
and  moral  energrv  must  be  regulated.  In  this  case  we  have 
not  to  do  with  mechanical  forces,  which,  once  put  in  action, 
accomplish  their  purpose  and  then  stop.  No  ;  these  are  spir- 
itual forces  endowed  with  a  principle  of  life  and  of  progress 
which  nothing  can  quench." 

666.  Conclusion. — The  labors  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Bain,  the  works  of  Channing  and  Mann,  and  others  still, 
will  contribute,  we  hope,  to  prepare  the  definite  solutions 
demanded  b^*  our  times  in  the  matter  of  education.  These 
solutions  are  important  for  the  security  and  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  More  than  ever  it  is  necessar}'  that  education 
become  something  else  than  an  affair  of  inspiration,  aban- 
doned to  caprice  and  hazard,  but  that  it  be  a  work  of  reflec- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  that  events  are 
leading  French  society  no  one  knows  where,  and  that  our 
destinies  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  unforeseen  storms. 
We  do  not  believe  this,  since  it  is  within  our  power  that  it 
shall  be  otherwise.  There  is  a  means,  in  fact,  of  assuring 
the  future  of  peoples,  and  this  is  to  give  them  an  intellectual 
and  moral  education  which  purities  the  soul  and  strengthens 
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characUr.  Do  not  lot  us  look  fur  rcgeiieialion  aud  prt^ress 
from  a  suiklun  nii«l  miraculous  transformation  ;  do  not  let  us 
demaud  tlii^ni  even  of  tlie  immediate  cITiciency  of  such  or 
eucli  a  political  institution.  Kverytliiiig  here  below  is  accom- 
plished aouoriliiig  to  the  laws  of  a  slow  progression,  bv 
trifling  and  successive  modi  Mentions.  Just  as  fur  the  child 
there  is  no  abridgment  which  allows  us  to  suppress  the 
slow  steps  of  the  insensible  growth  whicli  each  year  briugs 
forward,  so  for  natioiiB  there  is  no  other  process  than  the 
action,  slow  but  sure,  of  a  wise  and  vigorous  education,  for 
causing  them  to  pass  from  vice  to  virtue,  from  abasement  to 
grandeur. 

The  partisans  of  evolution  sometimes  seem  to  announce 
to  us  the  near  apparition  of  a  race  superior  to  our  own, 
called'to  supplant  us,  as  we  shall  have  supplanted  the  infe- 
rior races.  One  day  or  another  we  shall  be  liable,  it  seems, 
to  meet  "at  the  angle  of  a  rock"  the  successor  of  the" 
human  race.  We  count  but  little  on  such  pixtniises,  aud  the 
coming  of  this  hypothetical  race  of  men,  suddenly  evoked 
by  a  wave  of  the  magic  wand  of  natural  selection,  leaves  ns 
very  incredulous. 

Happily,  wc  know  another  means,  a  much  surer  process, 
for  causing  to  appear,  not  a  strange  race,  until  now  un- 
known, but  generations  of  more  worth  than  our  own,  which 
are  superior  to  it  in  physical  force,  as  in  qualities  of  mind 
or  virtues  of  character.  This  means  ia  to  esUil)lisIi,  through 
reflection  and  reason,  an  education  better  adapted  to  our 
destination ;  an  education  broader  and  more  complete,  at 
once  more  severe  and  more  liberal,  since  it  will  at  the  same 
time  exact  more  toil  and  permit  more  scope ;  in  which  the 
child  will  learn  to  count  more  on  himself  ;  in  which  his  indo- 
lence will  no  longer  be  encouraged  by  accustoming  him 
Inopportunely  to  invoke  supernatural  aid ;  in  which  Jnetruc- 
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tiou  will  no  longer  be  a  fonnulary  recited  as  lip-service,  but 
an  inner  and  profound  acquisition  of  the  soul,  in  which  the 
fear  of  the  conscience  will  be  substituted  for  the  other  rules 
of  conduct,  and  in  which  thought  and  free  reflection  will  no 
longer  be  distrusted  ;  finally,  an  education  more  scientific 
and  more  rational,  because  it  will  neglect  nothing  which  can 
develop  a  human  soul  and  bring  it  into  likeness  with  its 
ideal.  Now  that  education  to  which  the  future  belongs, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  spirit  of  the  past 
will  still  stir  up  against  it, — that  education  is  not  possible, 
its  laws  cannot  be  established,  its  methods  cannot  be  prac- 
tised, except  on  one  condition  ;  this  is,  that  the  psychology 
of  the  child  be  written,  and  well  written,  and  that  reflection 
draw  from  this  psychology  all  the  consequences  which  it 
permits. 

[667.  Comment  on  Mr.  Spencer's  Education. — Mon- 
sieur Compayr6  might  have  emphasized  his  cautions.  Read 
with  caution,  and  with  a  purpose  to  weigh  the  truth,  Mr. 
Spencer's  Education  is  inspiring  and  wholesome  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  has  been  written,  since  the  Emile^ 
a  book  on  education  which  is  so  well  fitted  to  deceive 
an  unwary  reader  by  its  rhetoric  and  philosophic  plausi- 
bility. The  air  of  breadth  and  candor  with  which  the  writer 
sets  out  is  eminently  prepossessing,  and  the  reader  is  almost 
ol)liged  to  assume  that  he  is  being  led  to  foregone  conclu- 
sions. The  first  chapter,  in  particular,  is  a  piece  of  literary 
art,  in  which  there  is  such  a  deft  handling  of  sentiment  and 
pathos  as  to  unfit  the  susceptible  reader  for  exercising  his 
own  critical  judgment. 

In  this  place  I  can  only  indicate  in  the  briefest  manner 
what  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  errors  contained  in  the 
book :  — 
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1.  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  distiaguieh  between  the  immedi- 
ate and  the  mediaie  practical  value  of  knowleilges.  We  may 
admit  with  him  that  ecicnce  is  of  inestimable  value  to  tLe 
human  race  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  tliat  every 
person  must  be  versed  in  science.  As  we  need  not  own 
everything  tliat  is  essential  to  our  comfort,  so  we  need  not 
have  as  a  personal  possession  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
need  for  guidance. 

2.  It  is  a  veiy  low  conception  of  education  that  would 
limit  its  function  to  adapting  a  man  merely  to  that  state  in 
life  into  wliicii  he  chances  to  be  born.  The  Bushman,  the 
Red  Indian,  and  the  accountant,  are  unfortunate  illustra- 
tions of  the  province  of  education.  Often  the  highest  func- 
tion of  education  is  to  lift  a  man  out  of  bis  ancestral  state. 

3.  That  the  value  of  a  subject  for  guidance  is  the  same 
as  its  value  for  discipline,  is  true  under  only  one  assump- 
tion,—  that  the  Bushman  is  always  to  remain  a  Bushman, 
and  tiie  Red  Indian  always  a  Itcd  Indian,  as  by  the  new 
philosophy  of  course  they  should.  Practical  teachers  very 
well  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  studies  that  are  the  most 
valuable  for  pi-actical  use  arc  the  least  valuable  for  disci- 
pline. Mr.  S|>enecr  quotes  no  better  proof  of  his  assump- 
tion than  "  the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature." 

4.  Mr.  Spencer's  proposed  education  is  sordid  in  its  utili- 
tarianism. He  is  preoccupied  with  man  as  an  instrument 
rather  than  with  a  human  being  asptiing  towards  the  highest 
type  of  his  kind.  A  liberal  education  should  be  preoccu- 
pied first  with  the  training  of  the  man,  then  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  instrument. 

5.  Mr.  Spencer's  restatement  of  Condillnc's  and  Comte's 
loctrinc,  that  individual  education  should  be  a  repetition  of 
jivilization  m  pelto,  is  at  best  but  a  specious  generalization, 
fhe  doctrine  cannot  be  applied  to  practice,  in  any  cousidcra- 


Nature  personified.  It  is  only  in  educa 
this  fiction  is  still  employed  to  eke  out  an 
7.  The  doctrine  of  consequences  wl 
Spencer's  system  of  moral  education  is  a 
limited  number  of  cases,  or,  if  applied  ' 
is  iDhuman.  Not  even  all  the  fit  would  si 
not  shielded  from  the  consequences  of  tl 
sympathy  and  oversight.^ 
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A. 

Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  the  History  of  Pedagogy. 

The  two  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject  are  culture  and  guidance.  The  purpose  should  be  to 
extend  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  teacher,  or,  to  use 
Plato's  phrase,  to  make  him  "  the  spectator  of  all  time  and 
all  existence " ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  furnish  the 
teacher  with  a  clew  which  will  safely  conduct  him  through 
the  mazes  of  systems,  methods,  and  doctrines.  There  is  no 
other  profession  that  has  derived  so  little  profit  from  capital- 
ized experiences;  and  there  is  no  profession  in  which  cul- 
ture and  breadth  are  more  necessary. 

For  securing  the  ends  here  proposed,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  plan  somewhat  like  the  following  be  pursued  in  the 
use  of  this  volume  :  — 

1.  If  there  are  three  recitations  a  week,  assign  one 
chapter  for  each  of  the  first  two  recitations,  to  be  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  read^  and  require  each  pupil  to  select  one 
special  topic  to  present  and  discuss  when  he  is  called  upon 
in  the  recitation  ;  and  for  the  third  recitation  in  each  week, 
require  each  pupil  to  select  a  topic  from  an}'  part  of  the 
book  which  has  thus  far  been  studied.  The  purpose  of  this 
plan  is  to  bring  before  the  class,  in  sharp  outline,  the  salient 
points  of  the  subject ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  create  a 
sense  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  theme  as  a  comprehensive 
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whole.  When  there  are  more  than  three  recitations  a  week, 
only  a  part  of  a  chapter  need  be  assigned  for  an  advance 
lesson. 

2.  When  the  first  survey  of  the  subject  has  been  made 
in  the  way  just  suggested,  a  review  may  be  conducted  as 
follows :  — 

(I.)  Biograx>likal,  Following  a  chronological  order,  di- 
vide the  whole  treatise  into  as  many  sections  as  tliere  are 
recitations  to  be  devoted  to  tiiis  purpose,  and  require  each 
pupil  to  make  a  careful  study  of  some  educator,  as  Socrates, 
Montaigne,  or  Pestalozzi,  and  to  present  this  theme  when 
called  upon  in  recitation.  When  there  is  opportunity,  en- 
courage pupils  to  amplify  their  themes  with  information  de- 
rived from  other  sources. 

(2.)  Topical,  Require  each  pupil  to  select  some  doctrine, 
system,  or  method,  and  to  show,  in  a  S3'stematic  way,  its 
origin,  progress,  and  termination.  In  this  review,  encourage 
the  critical  spirit,  and  make  the  recitation  to  consist,  in  part, 
of  a  free  discussion  of  princii)les  and  doctrines.  The  value 
of  this  subject  for  guidance  will  appear  in  this  part  of  the 
stud}'. 

(3.)  By  CJmpters.  Require  each  pupil  to  prepare  a  sum- 
mary of  some  chapter  in  the  book,  emphasizing  the  more 
importiint  truths  that  are  taught  in  it,  and  showing  the  ten- 
dency or  drift  of  educational  thought.  The  culture  value  of 
the  subject  will  appear  in  this  part  of  the  study.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment,  the  subject  can  be  compassed,  with  good 
results,  in  twenty  weeks. 

3.  Where  no  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  can  be 
given  to  this  subject,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following 
chapters  be  selected:  T.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  X., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII. 

For  use  in  Teachers^  Meethujs  held  by  superintendents,  the 
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following  chapters  are  suggested:  II.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII., 
X.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXII. 

For  use  in   Teachers^  Reading  Circles^  cither  of  the  above 
selections  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 


B. 

A  Select  List  op  Works  SuppLEMENTAur  to  "  Compayre's 

History  of  Pedagogy." 

1.  Tlie  Cyclopredia  of  Education.     New  York. 

2.  Buisson.     Diction iiaire  de  Pedagogic.     Parts  1-15(3.     Paris. 

3.  Lindner.     Ilandbuch  der  Erziehungskuude.     Wien  and  Leip- 

zig. 

4.  K.  Schmidt.     Die  Geschichte  der  Piidagogik.     Cothen. 

5.  G.  Conipayrd.     Ilistorie  Critique  des  Doctrines  de  Tl^diication 

en  France.     Paris. 

6.  Barnard.     German  Teachers  and  Educational  Reformers. 

7.  Barnard.    French  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Pedagogy. 

8.  Barnard.      English   Teachers,   Educators,  and  Promoters  of 

Education. 

9.  Barnard.     American  Teachers,  Educators,  and  Benefactors  of 

Edncation. 
10.  Barnard.    Pestalozzi  and  Swiss  Pedagogy. 
IL  Biher.     Pestalozzi  and  his  Plan  of  Education.     London. 

12.  Donaldson.    Lectures  on   the   History  of  Education.     Edin- 

burgh. 

13.  Kriisi.     Pestalozzi :    his  Life,    Work,   and    Influence.      Cin* 

cinnati. 

14.  Lorenz.     Life  of  Alcuin.     London. 

15.  Mrs.  Mann.     I^ife  of  Horace  Mann.     Boston. 
IG.  Meiklejohn.     Dr.  Andrew  Bell.     London. 

17.  Morley,  J.     Rousseau.     London. 

18.  Mullinger.     The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.     London. 

19.  Quick.     Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.     Cincinnati. 
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20.  Shuttlewortb.    Four  Periods  of  Public  Education.    London. 

21.  Arnold.    Higher    Schools    and    Universities    of     Grermany. 

London. 

22.  Hart.    German  Universities.    New  York- 

23.  De  Guimps.     Histoire  de  Pestalozzi.    Lausanne. 

24.  De  Guimps.      La  Philosophic  et  la  Pratique  de  r£ducation 

Paris. 

25.  Meunier.     Lutte  du  Principe  Clerical  et  de  Principe  Laique 

dans  TEnseignement.    Paris. 

26.  Gaufres.     Claude  Baduel  et  la  Rdforme  des  £tudes  au  XVI* 

Sifecle.    Paris. 

27.  Bentham.    Chrestomathia.    London. 

28.  Drane.    Christian  Schools  and  Scholars.    London. 

29.  Ascham.    The  Scholemaster.   Notes  by  Mayor.    London. 

30.  Locke.     Thoughts  concerning  Education.     Notes  by  Quick. 

Cambridge. 

31.  Laurie.    John  Amos  Comenius.    Boston. 

32.  Lancelot.    Narrative  of  a  Tour  to  La  Grande  Chartreuse. 

London. 

33.  Schimmelpenninck.  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  Port  RoyaL 

London. 

84.  Hamilton,  Elizabeth.    Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles 

of  Education.     London. 

85.  Spencer.  Education  :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  PhysicaL    K.  Y. 

36.  Rousseau,  £mile.    Extracts.    Boston. 

37.  Blackie.     Four  Phases  of  Morals.     N.  Y. 

38.  Aristotle.    The  Politics  and  Economics.    Jjondon. 

39.  Craik.    The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Education.     London. 

40.  Cousin.     Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Proftftt* 

41.  Gill.     Systems  of  Education.     Boston. 

42.  Souquet.     I..e8  Ecrivains  Pedagogues  du  XVI«  Si^le-     Paris. 

43.  Maun.     Lectures  on  Education.     Boston. 

44.  Quintilian.    Institutes  of  Oratory.    London. 

45.  Plato.    The  Republic  and  the  Laws.    London. 

46.  Xenophon.    The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.     N.  Y. 

47.  Plutarch.    Morals.     Boston. 

48.  MacAlister.    Montaigne  on  Education.    Boston. 
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49.  PestalozzL    Leonard  and  Gertrude.    Boston. 

50.  Keeker  de  Sauasure.     Education  l*rogresBive.     Paris. 

51 .  Cochin.      FcHtalozzi :    sa    Vie,    ses    (Euvres,    aea    Mdtbodes 

7i2.  Coinpaytd.     Cours  de  Pedagogie.     Paris. 

53.  Milton.     Tractate  on  Education.     Cambridge. 

54.  F^iielon.     Fables.    Paris. 

55.  Fdnelon.    The  Education  of  a  Daughter.    Dublin. 

50.  Martin,    Les  Doctrines  P^dagogiqnes  des  Grecs.    Paris. 

57.  Jacotot.    Enseignenient  Universel.    Paris. 

58.  Adams.    The  Free    School    Sj-stem  of    the    Unit«d  States 

T>ondon. 

59.  Conrad.    The  German  Universities  for  the  last  Fifty  Teal's. 

Glasgow. 
GO.  Capes.    University  Life  in  Ancient  Athena.    K.  T. 
61.  Mahaffy,    Uld  Greek  Education. 

G2.  Chassiotia.    LTnstructiou  Puhlique  chez  les  Grecs.    Paris. 
C3.  Spiers.    School  System  of  the  Talmud.    London. 
01.  Simon.    L'£ducation   et  I'lustruction   des  Enfanta  clie£  let 

Anciena  Juifa.    Paris. 
65.  Edgevorth.    Practical  Education.    TH.  Y. 

Note.  —  For  other  supplementary  works,  and  for  a  more  com 
plete  description  of  the  books  in  the  above  list,  consult  the  Bibliog 
rapby  of  G.  Stanley  UaU  (Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.> 
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Abelard,  76. 

Academy,  22  i  French,  219, 301, 380, 

Ai'liilk's,  40. 

Atlivity,  67,  72,  92,  S3,  171,  101, 

207,  401, 47(1 ;  categories  of,  542 ; 

the  divine,  464  ;  industrial,  044. 
Adalberic,  08. 
Adaptation,  27,  31,  79,  90,  02,  158. 

200,  294,  323,  320,  3M,  4(11,  630, 

553. 
Ad'ele  and  Tli^whre,  of  Madame  dc 

Geiilis,  4S0. 
Age,  for  public  iiiBtructlon,  11,  14, 

16,  10,  31,  32,  34,  38.  49,  60,  65, 

287,  323,  347,  348. 
Agricotn,  Kudotpli,  87. 
Agricullurc,  420. 
Ahriman.  14. 

Aix-la-Cliapello,  Countil  of,  73. 
Aleuin,  72. 

Alexamler,  11,30.204, 
Mfxandtr,  118. 
Alfred  tlic  Great,  73. 
Alt  is  in  All,  627. 
Amusements,  33,  94,  90.  08.  118. 

lie,  14ft,  101.  248.  204.  300.  348 

458,400. 
Amyot,  53,  64. 
Analysis,  22, 23, 32, 42, 00.  188,284, 

314,  668. 
Anselni,  Saint,  70,  77,  110. 
Antiquity,  education  in,  1-10,  18, 

37,  320. 
Arabic,  102. 
AnilM,7T. 


Arbngast,  303.  304, 

Argovia,  418,  438. 

Argument,  10,  62,  74,  80,  145. 

Aristophanes,  20,  87. 

Aristotle.  10.  11,  22,  42,  40,  52,  60^ 
00,  74,  321 ;  plan  of  oJueation, 
mi-41  i  of  music.  20.  3D. 

Aritbmctic,  "0,80, 08, 114, 120. 206, 
208,  200,  441 ;  moral.  471. 

Amauld,154;  Central  Qrammar,!^. 

Art.  30,  31,  00,  110,  170,  300,  310, 
.127, 540;  of  education,  22,  39,  CO, 
85.  01,  122,  310,  470  ;  iiidustrinl, 
.■rjl.  361.  384,  628,  545  ;  of  creat- 
ing tliought.  23,  91, 150, 157, 315, 
310,  471, 

Artisans,  15,  28,  40,  98,  118,  134, 
135,  200,  300,  506. 

Arts,  Faculty  of.  23.1, 234, 321,  a41, 
612;  llie  Seven  Liberal,  75,  110. 

Asceticism.  4,  03,  06,  00,  100,  101, 
250,  200. 

Assembly,  Constituent,  371,  372, 
300.  395 ;  Legislalive,  371,  373, 
800;  Kalional,.3C9.  301. 

Assistant.  10.  131,  207,  327, 424. 

Astronomy.  5, 11,32,  71,  74,  70,98, 
120, 167,  206. 

Atiiens,  education  at,  17, 40, 43. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  310. 

d'Aubigni!,  63. 

Augustine,  Saint,  47,  04,  08,  71j 
210,  226. 

Augustus.  40,  47. 

Aurelius,  Marcni,  63, 68. 
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Austria,  465. 

Authority,  15,  74,  81,  110,  122, 136, 

172,  191,  264,  309,  518,  628,  532; 

basis  of,  13,  32,  74,  149,  161. 
Auxerre,  342. 
Avignon,  139,  263. 

Bacon,  32,  123,  124,  133, 136, 192, 

211. 
Bain,  124, 194,  638,  666-663 ;  errors 

of,  659-663. 
Barraud,  434. 
Barrbre,  397. 
Barricre,  486. 
Basedow,  414. 
Basil,  Saint,  64. 
Baussct,  Cardinal  de,  178. 
Bauzen,  537. 

Beauty,  30,  31,  84,  98,  646. 
Beauvilliers,  165,  166. 
Beckx,  142,  145. 
Belief,  74,  143,  191,  304,  381. 
Bell,  Andrew,  6,  513-517. 
Belles-lettres,  113,  150, 162,  236,  321, 

322,  324,  404. 
Benedict,  Saint,  69. 
Benedictines,  68,  76,  279. 
Bentliam,   Chrestomalhia,  100,  519, 

562. 
Beriin,  451,  464. 
Beniardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  394. 
Bersot,  149,  534. 
Bert,  Paul,  305. 
Berthollet,  405. 

Burgdorf,  419,  426,  433,  456,  457. 
Berulle,  150. 
Bias,  32. 
Bible,  7,  65,  81,  86,  90,  113,  120, 

248,  304,  324,  342,  420. 
Billom,  College  of,  141. 
Bills,   Educational,  390-411,   609- 

612,  619-525. 


Birr,  438. 

Blackie,  Four  Phases  of  Morals^  21. 
Blankenburg,  467,  463. 
Boarding-schools,  282, 327, 397, 433, 

485. 
Body,  28, 29, 33, 38, 65, 94, 196-199, 

292-315 ;  exercises  for,  18, 19, 28. 

94,  135,  289-292. 
Bceotia,  63. 
Bohemia,  125. 
Boileau,  182,  219,  243. 
Bonneval,  283. 

Book  for  Mothers,  Pestalozzi's,  431. 
Books,  70,  86,  105,  132,  240,  298, 

369,  393,  528;  use  of,  106,  107, 

218,  298,  352,  429,  441,  516,  564. 
Bossuet,  141,  182-185,  243. 
Boufflers,  Marquis  de,  148. 
Bouquier,  379,  391,  400;   Law  of, 

400,  401. 
Bourgogne,    366;    Duke    of,   166, 

177-182. 
Boys,  education  of,  6,  8,  34,  48,  64, 

94,  114,  284-502,  398. 
Boze,  de,  243. 
Brahmins,  4,  6. 
Brc'al,  Michel,  113,  343,  634. 
Bretagne,  344. 

Brethren  of  Saint  Charles,  256. 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

112,  138,  147,  253-277,  353,  365, 

513,  515. 
Brlnon,  Madame  de,  228. 
Browning,  64. 
Brugg,  418,  438. 
Buddha,  4. 
Buisson,  Dictionnaire  de  P^dagogie, 

13,  130,  369. 
"Bureau  of  Correspondence,"  358. 
Burnier,  163. 

Burnouf,  Hisioire  du  Bouddhisme,  ^ 
Buss,  428. 


CabaniB,  389. 

Cabet,  627. 

Cabinet,  school,  386. 

Cabinet  of  da  Has,  239. 

Cadet,  210. 

Ccesar,  61,  100. 

Ciesar  dc  Bus,  130. 

Cnjtt,  Doni  Joseph,  280. 

Calvin.  Wi. 

Cainbridgc,  Universily  of,  77. 

Campan,  Madame,  486-487. 

Canipe,  415. 

Campus  Martiiu,  44, 

Carnot,  501,  521,  624. 

CaiTi5.  163. 

Carthage,  105. 

Caste,  2,  14,  15,  16,  26,  33,  42,  143, 

260,  6(H. 
Casuistry,  65,  67,  343. 
Cfltochism,  44,  81,  113,  272,  321, 

338,304. 
CatlieriDC  II.,  of  Russia,  320. 
Cfttlioticism,  130,  253-277. 
Carem,  Plato's,  32. 
CtDlralization,  368,  301,  380,  306, 

300,  612 ;  opposed,  872. 
Central  Svliools,  407, 
Ceremonies,  12,  30,  36,  146,  109, 

287,  3i>3. 
Chaillot,  604. 
Chaldee.  06. 
Chance,  328.  320. 
Channing,  50,  470,  663-666. 
Character,  400,  497. 
Charicles,  26. 
Charitv,  37,  01,  281;   condemned, 

20.  153. 
Charlemagne,  71-73,  106, 
Charles  the  Bold,  68,  73. 
Cbarron,  WhJom,  110. 
Chastanier,  263. 
Chateaubriand,  246,  511. 
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Cheralier  de  la  Tour-Landry,  79. 
Child,  38,  80,  46,  70,  169, 106,  190 
age  for  atudy,  11,  39,  40,  287 
dcvclopmeut  of,  31,  38,  60,  106, 
455,  466,  408;  education  of,  46, 
49,  80, 86,  103, 107,  122, 128,  163, 
100,  237,  240,  284-304,  318, 
442,  601-504,  520-625  ;  etiquette, 
88,  80,  100,  270 ;  inclination  of, 
3.  33,  70,  160,  109,  207,  257, 201, 
33.1,  3.34,  346,  454,  400,  492,  647, 
649;  indulgence  of,  50,  172,  173, 
206,  661  ;  moral  proteeliun  of, 
39,  49,  60,  78,  88,  173,  248,  470- 
476;  punishment  of,  6,  7,  12,  33, 
70,  77,  78,  102,  271-276.  651;  tbo 
property  of  the  State,  27,307, 398. 

Chinese,  11-13;  civil  service  of,  10. 

Ckria,  51, 

Christian  Doctrine,  The  Order  of 
the,  139. 

Christianity,  8,  61,   116,  174,  228, 
248,  304. 

ChrhliuH  ifarrlage,  of  Erasmus,  00. 

Cbrislinns,  The  Early,  01-67. 

Chrysale,  212,  213. 

Chrysippus,  48,  51. 

Church,  The,  68,  09,  81,  1.39,233, 
310,330,365.371,413. 

Cieero,  '1.47,70,06,101. 

Ciceromama,  86. 

Circular  of  Guiiot,  521, 

Citharist,  20. 

CiBit  Goi-tmme»l.  360,  374, 400.489. 

Clarke,  100, 

Classes,  267,  601. 

Cleanliness,  06,  00,  03,  04. 

Clergy.  103.  104. 

Clermont,  141. 

Cloister,  00,  60.  217,  346, 

Co-education,   128,  231,  266,  36^ 
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Colleges,  86, 141, 233,  234, 237, 249, 
321,  382,  612. 

Colloquy  of  the  AbM,  of  Erasmus, 
90. 

Comedy,  30,  39. 

Comenius,  106,  112,  118,  121-136, 
166,  282,  416,  467. 

Communication,  13,  63,  106;  lack 
of,  70,  161,.  217,  206;  of  knowl- 
edge, 41,  63,  71,  113,  131,  147, 
666. 

Compayrfi,  190,  194,  203,  309,  336, 
389,  668. 

Compulsion,  120,  136, 182, 256, 263, 
321,  370,  387,  397,  398,  400,  623, 
683. 

Comte,  322,  323,  629-631. 

Cond<J,  141, 

Condillac,  124,  194,  312-319,  346, 
403,  634;   Grammaire,  124. 

Condorcet,  282,  323,  379^89,  392, 
397,  407. 

Conduct  of  Schools,  La  Salle's, 
262-276. 

Confucius,  12. 

Conjugal  Precepts,  Plutarch's,  65. 

Conscience,  24,  67,  58,  61,  105,  163, 
200,  201,  303,  330,  424,  622,  543. 

Considerant,  Victor,  628. 

Constituent  A8scmbly,372, 390,395. 

Construction,  459,  401,  499. 

Convention,  The,  390-411. 

Convents,  62-70,  214-218,  378,  485. 

Conversation,  106,  205,  299 ;  with 
Aristodemus,  26;  Art  of,  22, 106, 
107 ;  of  Buddha  and  Puma,  4,  6. 

Conversations,  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  222-229. 

Cordova,  77. 

Coriolanus,  46. 

Comeille,  141,  213. 

Cornelia,  45. 


Corporal  punishment,  6,  7,  8,  12, 
33,  51,  76,  77,  78,  102,  147,  148, 
162,  160,  202,  203,  261,  271-276, 
336,  551. 

Coste,  P.,  196. 

Cotton,  Montaigne,  102. 

Council  of  Carthage,  64. 

Council  of  public  instruction,  359, 
369,  392,  396. 

Councils-General,  392,  509. 

Counsels  to  her  Daughter,  of  Madame 
de  Lambert,  176. 

Courage,  16, 18,  36,  294,  622. 

Cournot,  634. 

CoMr«eo/'^^u</y,Condillac*8,214-219. 

Courses  for  adults,  383,  384. 

Courses  of  study,  321, 326,  348,366, 
377,  383,  398,  402,  472,  486, 
520-525, 659. 

Courtalon,  404. 

Cousin,  156,  523,  633. 

Coustel,  Education  of  Children,  154. 

Critias,  25. 

Crousaz,  282. 

Culture,  8, 31, 41, 47, 66,  60, 69,  111, 
158,  325, 388, 543, 665 ;  Athenian, 
18, 30, 31, 43 ;  Chinese,  13 ;  Egy])- 
tian,  14 ;  of  the  imagination,  499, 
500;  of  the  Middle  Age,  69;  self, 
57,  59,  87,  301,  383, 421,439, 476, 
604,  649,  564;  studies,  40,  60, 
157,  324-326,  3:55,  339. 

Curiosity,  106,  130,  170,  184,  247, 
347,  5a3. 

Ctfropsedia,  Xenophon's,  14,  34,  35. 
^36. 

Czech,  126, 126. 

Dacier,  Madame,  213. 
D'Alembert,  278,  319,  331. 
Dancing,  118, 161, 181,214,306,396 
Darin,  427. 
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Baubenton,  405. 

Daunou,  386,  391,  396,  410,  411. 

Dauphin,  The,  182-186. 

David,  60. 

Decazes,  616. 

Deism,  09,  304,  305,  454,  476. 

Do  Lasteyrie,  616. 

Demia,  254-268. 

Demogeot,  203, 

Demosthenes,  114. 

De.  Rattone  Studii,  of  Erasmus,  88. 

De  Sacy,  154. 

Descartes,  141,  152,  157,  187-192, 

213,  234. 
Dcschamps,  615. 
Dessau,  416. 
Destiny,  of  man,  62,  109,  136,  136, 

163,  188,  239,  464,  492,  539,  642, 

667 ;  of  woman,  500. 
De  Tocqueville,  491. 
Development,  13, 23, 31,  38,  49, 91, 

93,  111,  129,  168,  208,  288,  313, 

381,  412,  421,  423,  436,  439,  466, 

476,  496,  503,  542;   precocious, 

50,  240. 
Deventer,  86. 
Devotion,  214-217,  228,  269,  305, 

318,  442. 
Dialectics,  32, 42, 45, 52, 75, 70, 118. 
Dialogrue,  22,  24. 
Ihalftgues  of  the  Dead,  F<^nelon*8, 

166,  179. 
Dictionnaire   de   Pt'dajofju\  11,  13, 

130,3(59,371,391,464. 
Didactica  Maijna,  124,  126. 
Didactics,  22,  60,  53,  66,  78, 97,  121, 

206. 
Diderot,  121,  278,  319-327,  344. 
Diesterweg,  422,  464,  466. 
Dignity,  of  mother,  291,  384;  of 

persons,  18,  36,  67,  62,  78,  162, 

201,  207,  273,  304,  338. 


Diogenes,  292. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  37. 

Discipline,  6,  7,  11,  20,  33,  36,  38, 
41,  44,  60,  51,  76,  77,  81,  88,  101, 
102,  111,  119,  145-148,  169-162, 
180,  199,  203,  238,  249-262, 
263-266,  270-276,  336,  366,  416, 
561;  of  consequences,  336,  661. 

Discourse  on  Method,  of  Descartes, 
188. 

Discovery,  124,  157,  435,  549. 

Dittes,  Ilistoire  de  Ve'ducation,  3,  6, 
13,  114,  413,  416,  626,  537. 

Division  of  labor,   131,  162,  266, 
364,  669. 

Doctors,  of  the  Church,  63,  67,  68, 
74,  76. 

Doctrinaries,  The,  139,  395. 

Domitian,  47,  53. 

Donaius,  118. 

Dordogne,  400,  434. 

Drama,  219,  223,  242,  316,  878. 

Drane,  Augusta  F.,  Christian  Schools 
and  Scholars,  72. 

Drawing,  39,  130,  204,  326. 

Dressier,  637. 

Dualism,  14 ;  Socratic,  23,  24. 

Dubois,  366. 

Duclos,  345. 

Dumarsais,  331. 

Dumonstier,  404. 

Dupanloup,  506,  531,  532. 

Dupont  do  Nemours,  493. 

Duruy,  362,  366,  409,  602,  522,  523. 

Dussault,  431. 

Duty,  200,  333,  337,  338,  490,  493; 
of  teacher,  50,  199,  267,  291. 

Economics,  34,  55. 
Economy,  36,  398;  in  education, 
516 ;  of  nature,  3, 31, 286, 290, 553 
llcouen,  485. 
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Edgworth,  Miss,  482. 

Education,  30-33,  41,  42,  48,  80, 
566 ;  in  antiquity,  1-10 ;  Atheni- 
an, 18,  28,  43;  by  the  Church, 
63,  69,  81,  143,  233,  277  ;  defini- 
tion of,  33,  37,  103,  540;  domes- 
tic, 7,  8,  36,  48,  54,  65,  127,  227, 
378,  422,  485,  498 ;  extent  of,  31, 
34,  51,  100,  104,  128,  158,  184, 
185, 563, 667 ;  formal,  12, 145-147, 
347;  among  the  Greeks,  17-42; 
higher,  6,  28,  31,  55,  75,  80,  113, 
128, 233, 512  ;  intellectual,  29, 31, 
39, 41, 110, 156, 157, 203, 468-475, 
496,  548 ;  moral,  39,  41,  48,  59, 
99, 136,159-162, 177-182, 199-203, 
245-252,  280,  380,  381,  405,  550, 
567 ;  national,  340-389,  523,  530, 
636,664-568;  negative,  287-310, 
834,  848,  497,  642-555 ;  the  new, 
D3,  123,  192,  208,  210,  284-310, 
843,  347,  456,  460,  542;  obliga- 
tory, 8,  13,  16,  42,  115,  120, 136, 
182,  256,  263,  321,  370,  371,  387, 
400,  409,  411,  523;  the  old,  92, 
144,  192,  283,  364,  460,  547; 
physical,  19, 29,  38, 41, 43,  70,  93, 
119,  135,  196-199,  283,  496,  554, 
665;  power  of,  6,  80,  163,  181, 
186,  328,  329, 333, 644,  565 ;  pub- 
lic, 8,  13,  27, 37,  49, 113-136, 182, 
209,  250,  279,  48-1,  666;  purpose 
of,  98,  104,  136,  168,  181,  238, 
316,  318,  346,  347,  383,  454,  483, 
496,  531,  636,  564,  567 ;  Roman, 
43-60;  science  of,  22,  48,  53,  59, 
635-571;  scientific,  28,  32,  40, 
91,  151,  157,  635-555 ;  self,  57, 
69,  87, 299,  383, 421, 439, 476, 504, 
649,  564  ;  Spartan,  18,  34,  37, 43 ; 
systematic,  2,  38,  41, 91, 128, 288, 
525,  531,  647;  treatises  on,  9,14, 


27,  33,  34,  35,  37,  40,  47,  64,  55, 
66, 68, 64, 80, 88,  92, 100, 103, 110, 
126, 154,  166,  195,  223,  236,  319, 
421,  422,  431,  438,  480,  501-503 ; 
universal,  8,  13,  10,  62,  100,  115, 
118, 129,  136,  297,  374,  411,  468, 
480,  481,  510,  526-531,  534,  565 ; 
a  universal  right,  16,  33,  37,  55, 
158, 325, 366, 484, 530 ;  of  women, 
34,  55,  109,  110,  115,  116,  128, 

168,  174-176,  212-231,  241,  282, 
305,  307,  378,  385,  478-507. 

Education,  Spencer's,  3,  100,  124, 

507,  534,  538-655. 
Education  as  a  Science,  Bain's,  124, 

194,  556-563. 
Education  of  Girls,  F(?nelon's,  166- 

169,  174-177, 184,  212,  229. 
Education  of  Man,  Froebel's,  453^ 

456. 
Education  of  a  Prince,  Nicole's,  154. 
Education  of  Women,  of  Madame  de 

Rcfmusat,  487-490. 
Egypt,  14. 

Elocution,  21,  61,  62,  107. 
J^mile,  The,  27,  98,  126,  210,  236, 

278-310. 
Emotions,  42,  66,  206, 207, 286, 303, 

650,  661. 
Emulation,  67,  146,  162,  183,  299. 
Encyclopedic,  The,  319. 
Encyclopedists,  337,  480. 
England,  72,  564. 
Entretiens  sur  Its  Sciences,  Lamy's, 

150,  151. 
Environment,  3,  39, 58, 70, 194, 268, 

310,  339. 
Epicureans,  52,  108,  141. 
Equality,  61, 190,  328, 374, 380,400, 

565 ;  of  sex,  241, 256, 384, 479, 506. 
Erasmus,  85-91,  94 ;  works  of,  86^ 

385. 
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Espionage,  147,  258,  276. 
Esther,  219,  242. 
Estouteville,  Cardinal  d',  232. 
Ethics,  24,  37,  39,  42,  60,  67,  76, 

206,  247,  270,  292,  322,  326,  351, 

470,  477,  491,  539. 
Ethnology,  2. 
Etiquette,  88,  94, 161, 199,227,270; 

of  ladies,  90,  227. 
Eudemon  of  Rabelais,  92-100. 
Euthydemus,  The,  24. 
Evil,  14,  31,  65,  66,  159,  169;  cause 

of,  4,  14,  159,  217,  287,  333,  381, 

492 ;  how  overcome,  66,  66,  160, 

217,  333,  381,  565. 
Evolution,  530. 
Examinations,  16 ;  of  teachers,  255, 

261,  321,  358,  367,  432,  513. 
Example,  53. 
Exclusiveness,  12,  14,  40,  54,  70, 

143,  217,  224,  352,  540. 
Excursions,  97,  98,  348,  456. 
Existence  of  God,  F<?nelon's,  166. 
Experience,  10,  32,  53,  92,  93,  97, 

106,  136,  485. 
Explanation,  11,  133,  156,  299. 
Expulsion,  271. 

Fables,  190,  240,  244,  295,  315, 335, 

348,  494. 
Fables,  Fenelon's,    166,  173,   177- 

180,  186. 
Faculties,  The,  233,  321,  383,  511- 

513. 
Fa  (re  /aire,  497. 
Faith,  74,  113,  143,  304,  381. 
Family,  7,  12,  35,  36,  37, 45,  54,  60, 

128,  129,  291,  378,  509,  534,  542, 

545 ;  sacrificed,  27,  146,  224, 397, 

398,  399. 
Farrar,  Archdeacon,  14. 
Fathers,  The  early,  63,  67,  68. 


Fathers,  90, 103, 108, 109,  346,  424^ 

646. 
Faults,  m  education,  40,  46,  67,  68, 

69,  74,  92, 108,  109,  116,  133, 143, 

145,  149, 161,  167,  168,  171,  181, 

189,  201,  226,  270-276,  292,  302- 

307,  322,  329,  341,  342,  432,  437, 

462,  463,  470,  618,  534,  652,  668 ; 

of  Greek  pedagogy,  40;  of  women, 

488,  489. 
Fear,  200,  201. 

Feelings,  33,  180,  275,  295, 300, 444. 
Felbiger,  416. 
Fellenberg,  Agricultural  Institutes, 

422. 
Fencing,  70,  98,  114. 
FiJnelon,  78,  164-186,  198,  212,214, 

229,  241,  282,  403,  486. 
Ferrier,  Greek  Fhilosophj,  21. 
Ferule,  102,  272. 
Fichte,  422,  443;   Discourse  to  the 

German  I^ation,  636. 
Firmness,  33,  101,  274. 
Fischer,  439. 
Fitch,  336. 
Flechier,  141. 
Fleury,  The  Abb<r,  74,  76,  154, 166, 

214,  240. 
Fontaine,  Madame  de,  220. 
Fontanes,  511. 
Form,  430.        ^ 
Formalism,  12,  36,  74,  91,  146,  211, 

263,  342,  445. 
Fortoul,  501. 
Fourcroy,  478,  610. 
Fourier,  527,  529. 
Fournier,  459. 

France,  72,218-224;  College  of,  85. 
Francke,  414. 
Frankfort,  448. 
Freedom,  40,  61, 101,  166, 310,  566; 

annihUated,  3,  4,  74,  92,  403 ;  of 
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intelligence,  72,  77,  91,  191,  394, 

564. 
French,  102,  154,  234, 242, 342, 357, 

392. 
French  Revolution,  The,  71,  308, 

300,  302-389,  522. 
Friburg,  405,  407. 
Fnjebel,  440-405,  501. 
Fronto,  58. 
Frugality,  14,  15,  36,  65, 109, 197, 

199,  229,  258,  418,  452. 
Fulncck,  125. 
Fustcl  de  Coulanges,  61. 

Gall,  538. 

Gamala,  Joshua  Ben,  9. 

Gamaliel,  11. 

Gargantua  of  Kabelais,  91-100. 

Gamier,  500. 

Garot,  240. 

GaudentiuSj  Letter  to,  04. 

Gaultier,  The  Abbe',  514,  516. 

Genesis,  of  knowledge,  313,  558. 

Geneva,  College  of,  113. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  170,  479-482. 

Geography,  24,  80,  129,   151,   159, 

183,  205,  240,  297,  322,  342,  349, 

400,  403,  436,  481 ;  moral,  472. 
Geometry,  11,  31,  47,  51,  76,  80,  98, 

129,  205,  436. 
Gerando,  620. 
German,  351. 
Germany,  114,  279,  283,  413,  524, 

526. 
Germany    of    Madame    de    Stael, 

495. 
Gerson,  77,  78. 
Gessner,  427. 
"  Gifts  "  of  Froebel,  452,  458,  459, 

476. 
Girard,The  Tbre,  431, 437, 446,465- 

476. 


Girls,  destiny  of,  500;  education 
of,  5,  8,  11,  35,  04,  05,  66,  79,  80, 
90,  109,  110,  117,  128,  108,  174, 
175,  212-231,  237,  241,  305,  306, 
307,  384,  398,  399,  478-^7. 

Girondists,  391. 

God,  61,  63,  99,  174,  182,  286,  288, 
454,  522;  belief  in,  26,  27,  173, 
304,  337;   duty  to,  30,  m,  149, 

182,  216,  217,  220,  270,  304,  612 ; 
knowledge  of,  315,  337;  omni- 
presence of,  3,- 192,  454. 

Gojthe,  638. 

Goldammer,  459. 

Golden  rule,  example  of,  5,  78. 

Gonzagas,  Prince  of,  79. 

Good,  The,  30,  31,  280. 

Goodwin,  Plutarch's  Morals,  54. 

G  org  I  as  f  The,  24. 

Gossot,  604. 

Gournay,  Mademoiselle,  110. 

Government,  238,  264,  270-276. 

Gracchus,  45. 

Grades,  127,  128, 137, 224,  233, 234, 

207,  288,  323,  348,  370,  382,  393, 

490,  548,  559. 
Grammar,  19,  20,  24,  39,  47,  51,  71, 

90,  130,  133,  144,  154,  155,  171, 

183,  243,  310,  323.  470-476. 
Grammarian,  20,  51,  103,  470. 
Gratuity,  120,  254,  262,  321,  367, 

370,  372,  376,  386,  388,  398,  522, 

623,  533,  666. 
Gray  Friars,  466. 
Gr^ard,  216,  223,  287,288,  306, 354, 

457,  461,  480,  505,  516,  616,  618, 

653,  502. 
Greek,  the  study  of,  48,  71,  86,  95, 

102,  106,  121,  143,  144,  183,  189, 

205,  237,  244,  257,  283,  317,  321. 

324-320,  361,  352,  481,  612,  647, 

669. 


Greek  pedagogy,  11,  17-42. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Saint,  08. 
Grieiiheiiii,  4f>2. 
Griijuuii,  Madame  de,  214. 


Grii 


II,  344. 


Groot,  Gerard,  80. 

GrueBL'lin,  I-IS. 

Grotc,  nimorn  of  Greece,  21. 

Gnincr,  44S. 

Gulenne,  College  of,  101, 102. 

Guidance,  as  objcL-t  of 

1«,  40,  57, 201,  2B1,  203,  31B. 

Guillannic,  3t)l. 

Guizot,41H),512,&19-&22;  Madame, 
41KMM. 

Guyon,  Madame,  174. 

Guyol,  154, 

Guylon  de  Morveau,  34.1. 

Gymnasium,  128,  14Ij;  Greek,  ID. 

Gjmnaslii-R,  10,  2ft,  2ft,  3D,  44,  70, 
94,  136,  1115-llMI,  21ta,  4:B  ;  Intel- 
lectual, 324, 32(1;  interdicted,  06. 

Habit*,  203,  31G,  334. 

Halle,  414. 

Halle  aux  Draps,  iRNr<Hi:srAW,S1T. 

Hamilton,  1!I4.  404. 

Hamilton.  Mis»,  482-484. 

Hannibal,  lOS. 

Hnppini-tis,  3,  204,  328. 

"  Hardening  proci'ss,"  196-198,201, 

202,  4&2. 
Harmony,  20,  20,  31, 30, 41,  52,  70, 

110,  461. 
Hartley,  483. 
Harvard  College,  125. 
ncallli,  23,  S'J,  05,  70,  04,  109.  222. 

542. 
Heart,  12,50.  60, 110,  303,443.  400, 

471^75,  4H8, 
Helircw,  95,  09,  118,  121. 
Hebrews,  7-11. 
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Hecker,  414. 

Hegel,  447. 

Heidelberg,  UiiiTcraity  of,  77. 

HelvetiuB,  190,  31U.  327-3;W.  344. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  63,  147,  232, 

233. 
Hcrbart,  101,  637. 
Herlwull,  6U. 
Herder.  638. 
Hen'ditj,  313. 
HenxlotUB,  32. 
Heraan,  235. 
Hindooa,  2-4. 
History,  12,  32.  33.  30,  47,  63,  76, 

80,01. 105, 110, 118. 129, 144, 145, 

161,  173,  175.  170,  100.  206 ;  ol 

education,  86.  120. 
IIolidayB,  393. 

Holineaa,  03,  08, 100,  214-217,  228, 
Holland,  80,  282,  283. 
Holland,      Philemon,       FialaTch'i 


Alon 


i,64. 


Homer,  20,  04,  320.  324. 
Honor,  190,  199,  200,  302. 
Horace,  45,  60,  87,  324. 
//on.  Gertrude  Uaches  her  ChUdrat, 

Pestalozzi's,  427. 
Hue.  13. 
Humanist,  01,  100.  103,  195,  218, 

324. 
Humanities,  The,  73,  60,  91,  144, 

161,  324,  326,  320.  351,  558-601. 
Humanitiei,  Amauld's,  164. 
Uiman  Uadtratauding,  Locke's,  106. 


Hum< 


194. 


Hygiene,  39,  70,  84.  04,  107,  292, 


Ideal,  00,  104.  151.  279;  Chinese, 
12, 13 ;  of  the  Fathers,  00 ;  Greek, 
41;  Hebrew.  7;  Hindoo.  3-6; 
Roman,  44,  67  ;  Tersian,  14.  16. 
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Idealists,  193,  363. 

Ideas,  316,  381 ;  birth  of,  23,  325, 

326,381,  439,  471,  603;  grammar 

of,  471;  innate,  439;    religious, 

3,  42,  62;  made  significant,  107, 

133,  167,  293. 
Identity,  loss  of,  3. 
Ignorance,  13, 18, 29, 68, 70,  72, 116, 

143,  225,  226,  300,  364,  369,  519; 

learned,  92,  104,  107,  117,  189; 

Socratic,  22,  24. 
Imagination,  42,  97,  98,  133,  136, 

174,  176,  191,  285,  347,  403,  499, 

500. 
Imitation,!12, 49, 60, 84, 144,462, 467. 
Imitation  J  Gerson's,  77,  78. 
Immobility,  16,  18,  145,  342. 
Impressions,  208, 295,  328,  334, 461, 

484,  492,  503. 
India,  education  in,  6,  514. 
IndiTiduality,  3,  15,  37,  67,  84,  85, 

123,  136,  168,  207,  310,  313,  338, 

381,  439,  452,  461,  489,  649;  loss 

of,  4,  27,  29,  67,  63,  98,  145, 146, 

274,  346. 
Induction,  26,  27,  36,  96,  107, 121, 

123,  133,  157,  295,  313,  548. 
Indulgence,  50;   of  teachers,  90, 

146. 
Inertness,  intellectual,  2, 29, 44, 68, 

70,  92,  144,  228,  329,  518. 
Instinct,  24,  31,  93,  133,  290,  400, 

629,  630. 
Institute  of  tlie  Brethren,  112,  138, 

153-163,  252-277. 
Institutes,  382. 

Institutes  of  Oratory,  48,  60,  89. 
Instruction,  13,  39,  46,  79, 199, 280, 

379 ;  Christian,  62, 269 ;  domestic, 

7,  27,  45,  46,  56,  127,  129,  227, 

378,  384,  485;  ecclesiastical,  63, 

69,  81,  139,  16-7,  218,  233,  345; 


gratuitous,  69,  73,  78,  120,  264» 
262,  263,  321,  367,  370,  376,  386, 
398,  409,  623,  666 ;  indirect,  170, 
177-182,  184,  185,  223,  287-310, 
481 ;  mutual,  6,  63, 131,  267, 392, 
424,  613-619,  634 ;  national,  340- 
389,  623,  665 ;  need  of,  70,  71, 
116,  116,  320,  366,  369,  623,  666 ; 
popular,  8, 130, 415, 438, 480, 487, 
522  ;  primary,  13,  20,  40,  66,  81, 
86,  112-136,  139,  142,  153,  177, 
209,  239,  240,  263-277,  321,  353, 
366,  360,  364,  384,  417,  433,  456- 
465,  468-475,  506,  524,  525;  pub- 
lie,  8,  9, 11,  20,  27,  38, 46,  49,  73, 
78,  114,  128,  182,  209,  321,  330, 
622-625;  religious,  98,  111,  113, 
115,  118,  267,  303,  336,  346,  380, 
438, 452, 466, 554 ;  secondary, 86, 
113,  128, 139,  143,  205,  233,  282; 
self,  67,  87,  136,  166,  318,  383, 
421, 439, 476, 604, 549, 664 ;  sense, 
193,  283,  403;  simultaneous,  51, 
152, 240, 266, 277,  424, 516 ;  tech- 
nical, 193,  200, 263, 281, 331, 376, 
384,  408,  414,  419,  646. 

Intelligence,  38,  58,  71,  72,  80,  93, 
101,  191,  192,  296,  316,  320,  354, 
370, 436, 440, 455, 498 ;  disregard 
for,  44,  68,  70,  92,  143,  171,  403 ; 
works  of,  26,  27,  109,  156,  157, 
394,  564. 

Interpretation,  16,  158,  293. 

Intuition,  129,  132,  133,  290-310, 
403,  415,  423,  428,  438,  449,  462; 
548-555. 

Irony,  Socratic,  23. 

Israelites,  6-11. 

Italy,  84,  475. 

Jacotot,  190,  526,  527. 
Janet,  403. 
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tTansenists,  110, 153-163,  234. 
Janua  linguarum  reserata,  of  Come- 

nius,  126,  127, 134. 
Jealousy,  12,  25,  153,  259. 
Jena,  Prussians  at,  8. 
Jerome,  Saint,  64,  71. 
Jeromites,  86. 
Jesuits,  85,  130-150,  189,  232,  234, 

258,  279,  340-344,  468;  of  the 

East,  12. 
Jewess,  education  of,  8,  11. 
Jews,  8-11,  16. 
John  of  Wessel,  86,  87. 
Joly,  Claude,  256,  261. 
Jomard,  516.- 

Josephine,  The  Empress,  467. 
Joubert,  489. 
Jouffroy,  62,  491. 
Judgment,  100,  104,  166,  163,  191, 

281,  205,  296,  460,  467,  470. 
Juilly,  College  of,  150. 
Justice,  15,  30,  40,  280,  281,  303. 
Juvenal,  59. 

Kant,  200,  309,  332-338,  415,  422, 
536. 

Keilhau,  452,  464. 

Khung-tsze,  12, 13. 

Kindergartens,  447,  452,  457-465, 
476,  477. 

Kindermann,  416. 

Klopstock,  422. 

Knowledge,  15,  53,  80,  101,  104, 
113,  192,  370,  547;  clearness  of, 
53;  of  facts,  75,  129,  290;  a 
means,  41, 57, 91, 104 ;  of  nature, 
91,  96,  129,  205,  440 ;  source  of, 
58, 134,  313, 648 ;  before  practice, 
32,  57,  71,  136 ;  value,  60 ;  for 
women,  168,  175,  252,  282,  307, 
384,  488,  495,  500,  505. 

Konigberg,  University  of,  332. 


Krause,  457. 
Krusi,  428,  432. 


Labor,  476,495;  manual,  206,209, 
226,  227,  263,  300,  398,  399,  424, 
441,  566. 

Laborde,  Comtc  de,  516. 

La  Bruy^re,  329. 

La  Chalotais,  278,  343-355,  863. 

La  Condamine,  283. 

Lacroix,  407. 

Lceta,  Letter  to,  64-67. 

Lafargue,  473. 

Lafayette,  Madame  de,  213. 

La  Fl^che,  501,  College  of,  189. 

La  Fontaine,  240,  283,  295,  335. 

Lagrange,  405. 

Laisn^,  515. 

Laissez  faire,  160,  208,  293. 

Lakanal,  139,  379,  394 ;  Law  o^ 
402-408. 

Lambert,  Madame  de,  176. 

Lambruschini,  The  Abb^,  475. 

Lamoignon,  141. 

Lamy,  The  Pfere,  150. 

Lancaster,  513,  514. 

Lancelot,  153,  154, 150,  217. 

Langethal,  451,  452. 

Language,  2,  70,  82,  116,  118,  126, 
134,  189,  323-326,  428,  431,  441, 
481, 647 ;  native,  48, 70, 113, 118, 
121,  126,  155,  183,  268,  357,  400, 
469-471. 

Lanthenas,  391,  392. 

Lao-tsze,  12,  13. 

La  Pitie',  514. 

Larochefoucauld-Liancourt,  516. 

Laromigui^re,  139. 

La  Salle,  112,  147,  254-277,  367, 
404,  414,  514. 

Lateran  Council,  69. 
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Latin,  the  study  of,  48,  70,  71,  00, 
91, 96, 101, 102, 105, 118, 121, 131, 
140,  144,  154,  18:3,  189,  205,  237, 
244,  257,  281,  317,  324,  326,  481, 
512,  547. 

Laurie,  S.  S.,  Comemus,  126. 

Lavallec,  218,  222,  226,  230. 

Laws,  44,  45,  40,  182,  333,  499; 
educational,  309-402,  484,  509; 
Plato's,  30,  33,  34. 

Lay  teachers,  340-345, 466, 508, 533. 

Lecointe,  The  Pere,  150. 

Legendre,  394. 

Legislative  Assembly,  371,373, 379, 
3i)0,  422. 

Leibnitz,  136,  141,  196. 

Leisure,  87,  377,  381,  543. 

Lelong,  The  Pere,  150. 

Leonard  and  Gertrude^  Pestalozzi's, 
421. 

Lepelletier  Saint -Fargeau,  391, 
397. 

Jjcssing,  538. 

Letters  to  LuciiiiiSy  52. 

Letters  to  Pope  Innocent  XL,  Bos- 
suet's,  182,  183. 

Levi  Alvares,  505. 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  41. 

L'Hopital,  53. 

Liberal  Education  of  Children,  of 
Erasmus,  88. 

Liberty,  62,  70,  72,  93, 119, 151,  172, 
201,  207,  203,  285,  294,  308,  374, 

400,  420,  43G,  441,  454,  490,  493, 
499,  505;   of  teaching,  371-396, 

401,  511,  613. 

Life,  family,  00,  424,  600,  540; 
monastic,  66,  140;  practical,  44, 
63,  60,  92,  93,  105,  115,  204,  279, 
296,  408,  629,  641,  .502;  public, 
32.  115,  130,  279,  300,374,  400, 
489 ;  stages  of,  466,  466,  642. 


Lissa,  125. 

Literature,  11,  30,  78, 100, 166, 179. 
295,  351,  404,  558,  565  ;  classical] 
73,  80,  86,  95,  189,  324-326,  351, 
481,  547,  659;  Greek,  11,  48,  80, 
84,  659;  Latin,  46,  69,  84,  324- 
326 ;  profane,  64,  86,  87, 176, 219. 

Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  140, 
163,  264. 

Littre',  69,  233,  234,  383. 

Lives^  Plutarch's,  63. 

Locke,  49,  110,  126,  187,  194-210, 
249,  280,  296,  346,  363,  638,  561. 

Logic,  6,  24,  31,  62,  76,  76,316,316, 
321,  351,  470,  558. 

Ijxjic,  Port  Royal,  154,  243. 

Lorain,  P.,  519. 

Lorenz,  TJfe  n/Alcuin,  72. 

Louis  XIV.,  147, 182,  236,  279, 365, 
489. 

Louis-le-Grand,  College  of,  355. 

Louis  the  Pious,  68,  73. 

Lourmand,  505. 

Love,  31,  37,  66,  89,  162,  216,  302, 
440, 443, 455, 504, 615 ;  of  country, 
8,  44,  182,  308,  399,  489. 

Loyola,  140,  163;  Constitutions,  1A2. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  2. 

Luccard,  267. 

Lucerne,  466,  468. 

Lupus  of  Ferrieres,  68,  70. 

Luther,  86,  113-120. 

Luxembourg,  141. 

Luxury,  effect  of,  30,  60,  182. 

Lycee,  131,  205,  327,  372,  382,  612 

Lyceum,  22,  40. 

Lycurgus,  34,  56,  397. 

Lycms,  254,  255,  285,  368. 

Macaulay,  144. 
Madras,  514. 
Magdala,  90. 
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MagiBtrates.  2S,  28,  31,  71,  72. 
MttieuliM.  23,  42.  72, 156, 326,  381. 

43y.  471,  503. 
Maine  de  Birau,  139,  434. 
Maintenoa,  Aladame  de,  176,  21S- 

231,  307,  480,  614. 
Maisonneuve,  Madame  de,  604. 
MaUtre,  JoxepU  dc,  140,  Ell. 
Malebraiithe,  187,  102-194,  211. 
Man,  61,  (12,  104;  conceptiuii  of,  4, 

188,  499,  539;  the  perfect,  7,  30. 

81,  67,  58,  59,  G2,  98,  104,  172, 

278.  38S,  451,  483.  500,  MO. 
Mann,  Horace,  &l>G,  607. 
Manners,  29,  69,  G5,  81,  88,  89,  04, 

111,199,270;  of  Chinese,  12;  of 

Greeka,  21. 
Manael,  194. 
Marat,  894. 
MarcclluB,  105. 

Marcniioltz,  Baroness  Ton.  464,465. 
Maria  Tlicrt'Sa,  415. 
Mariynlhal,  404. 
Marion.  H.,  190. 
Marmontel.  325,  320, 330. 
Mairiagea,  38,  56,  384,  500. 
Mareolicr,  243. 
Martin,  Aimd,  605. 
Martin,  Alexander,    Leu    Doctrines 

P^dagiHjiqtieK  tirf  tii-tfis^  18. 
Martin,  Ilciiry,  18:1. 
Mascaron,  150. 
Massilloo,  150. 
MathcmaticB,  «,  24,  .11,  09,  70,  08, 

118,  180.  103,  323,  380.  437,  530; 
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Mather,  Cotton,  125. 
Maturity,  10.  40,  288. 
MaiiriBC.  Collet-eof.  141. 


Melancthon,  113. 
Melmoth,  P/iny,  21. 
Mrmorabiiia,  The,  24,  25,  26,  32. 
Memoriter,  11,  16,  40,  02,  105,  121, 

133,  206,  207. 
Memory.  16,  42,  40,  58,  72,  81,  88, 

02,  105,  135,  101,  208,  317,  836, 

371.  460. 

Mclliod.  15.  20,  22,  42.  49,  63.  6!), 
72,  88,  90, 119.  126,  132,  208, 298. 

372.  468,  530.  5.-19,  667  ;  attrac- 
tive, 33,  90,  97,  08,  101,  110.  200, 
416,  494,  495,  541;  ChincsG,  13; 
dialectie,32,42,  74,70;  didactic, 
22,  72,  97,  111;  educativt.  407, 
480;  intuitive,  127,  132,  295-310, 
812,  346,  402-404,  415-446,  462, 
461-403,  among  the  Jews,  II; 
Port  Royal,  156,  102,  235;  of 
rending,  40,  107,  240,  241,  502; 
repuUive,  33,  110,  VH,i^&;  So- 
cralic,  22-27,  72,  211,  336,  429, 
471 ;  synthetic,  313,  469. 

Melhods,  Lancelot's,  154. 

Mcunier,  277. 

Michel,  475. 

Micliclct,  122,  306,  392. 

Middendorf,  451,  462. 

Middle  Age,  The,  07-81, 110,  171 ; 

ignorance  in,  68,  70. 
Mildness,  10,  3:(,  60,  89,  160.  250, 

251,  433;  Bcvcre,  101,   101,  202, 

216,  264,  462,  402. 
Milton,  54. 
Mind,  96,  167,  470,   537,  564;  not 

Uiliula  rasa,  68,  208. 
Mirabrau,  .300-372. 
Moderation,  11,  83,  82.  100.  170. 
Modesty,  21,  .34, 58,  02,  153.  162. 
Woli^^e,  141,170,  21.1. 
MonaBleries.OO,  71,  107. 
Mongc,  433. 
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Monitors,  131, 147,258,276, 514-519. 

Montagnards,  391,  394. 

Montaigne,  85,  101-110,  183,  202, 
280,  301,  490;  of  Greek  educa- 
tion, 18,  19,  29,  35. 

Montaigu,  College  of,  87. 

Montalivet,  395. 

Montausier,  147,  219. 

Montbrison,  342. 

Monteil,  76. 

Montesquieu,  20,  245^  329,  373. 

Montpellier,  366. 

Morality,  100,  105,  135,  370,  375 ; 
good  conduct,  15,  41,  57;  Pla- 
tonic, 30,  31,  34;  utilitarian,  12, 
302-305,  554. 

Morals,  5,  8,  14,  39,  42,  48,  50-60, 
105,  177,  186,  227,  252,  269,  320, 
337,  370,  375,  380,  384,  471-475, 
647,  665. 

Moravian  Brethren,  125. 

Moreau,  Marie,  261. 

Mothers,  39,  44,  48,  55,  90, 108, 127, 
129,  534 ;  duties  of,  291,  384, 422, 
456,  457,  469,  485,  486,  500,  546. 

Mother-tongue,  121,  144,  155,  204, 
243,  465-471. 

Motives,  300,  493. 

Moulins,  342. 

Munchen-Buchsec,  434. 

Museum,  384,  414,  452. 

Music,  18,  20,  28,  31,  51,  52,  76,  98. 
119, 326,  396;  interdicted,  65, 175. 

Mutual  instruction,  131,  267,  392, 
424,  513-519,  534. 

Mysticism,  63,  125,  135,  193,  458, 
476;  criticism  of,  94,  447,  453. 

Mythology,  20,  663. 

Naples,  University  of,  77. 
Napoleon    I.,  360,  433,  443,  485, 
486,  610-513. 


National  Assembly,  369. 
National  Education ^  of  La  CimIO 

tais,  344-355. 
National  holidays,  393. 
Native  tongue,  48,  85,  89,  119, 121, 

144,  155,  204,  243,  351. 
Natural  history,  11,  40,  96,  97, 114, 

322,  350,  424,  433. 
Nature,  24,  31,  32,  48,  93,  170,  290, 

309,  310,  448,  456,  475,  476,  653 ; 

no  commencement  in,  496 ;  econ- 
omy  of,   3,   286,  423,  448,  496 ; 

following,  2,  36,   290,  312,  347, 

349,   401,   43.3,    503,    629,    661; 

human,  46,  48, 159,  169, 217,  286, 

333,   454,    491,    632,   636,  660; 

morality  in,  448;  return  to,  653; 

study  of,  91,  93,  96, 118, 121, 132, 

133,  290. 
Naville,  74,  467. 
Neckcr    de     Saussure,    Madame, 

493-500. 
Neufch&tcl,  434. 
Neuhof,  419,  420. 
New  Education,  The,  93,  123,  133, 

190,  208,  284-310,  343,  347,  456, 

460,  542. 
Newspapers,  331. 
Nicole,   65,    154-159,  217;    Logic, 

154 ;  Education  of  a  Prince,  164. 
Niederer,  436. 
Niemeyer,  414. 
Nirvana,  5. 
Nisard,  237. 
Normal    Schools,    255,    269,    261.. 

262,  357,  367,  387,  404,  405,  406, 

412,423,429,464,501. 
North,  Sir  Thomas,  PltUarch,  64. 
Novum  Organum,  123. 
Number,  428,  430,  441 ;  of  pupilfl^ 

10. 
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Oberlin,  415. 

Object-lessons,  97,  98,  111,  133, 
170,  192,  247,  293,  295,  400,  415, 
430,  473,  502,  503,  558,  563. 

Obligation.  See  Compulsion,  Edu- 
cation, State. 

Observation,  75,  96,  97,  98,  123, 
133,  136, 192,  293,  461,  558. 

Old  Education,  The,  92,  116,  144, 
192,  283,  364,  460,  547. 

Olynthiacs,  113. 

Optimism,  169,  201,  285,  333,  454, 
491,  551. 

Oratorians,  150-153, 192,  369,  395. 

Oratory,  47,  52. 

Oratory,  The,  150. 

Orbis  sensualium  pictus^  of  Come- 
nius,  127,  134,  135,  415. 

Order  of  Study,  of  Erasmus,  88. 

Organization,  414,  456;  of  Chris- 
tian education,  62,  115,259;  of 
instruction,  363,  368,  510;  of 
schools,  9,  27,  37,  69,  71,  77,  117, 
127,  128,  265,  396;  of  the  State, 
27,  35. 

Orleans,  103,  120,  342. 

Ormuzd,  14. 

Orphan  Asylum,  Francke's,  414. 

Ovid,  87. 

Oxcnstiern,  125. 

Oxford,  University  of,  77, 195. 

Pacatula,  64. 

Padua,  University  of,  78. 

Ptedagogium^  414. 

Painting,  18,  98,  204. 

Palatine  school,  72. 

Palestra,  19. 

Pamiers,  College  of,  141. 

Pansophia,  100,  125,  129,  297,  374, 

411,468,480,531,565. 
Pantagruel,  96. 


Pantheism,  453 ;  of  Hindooi,  2-4. 

Pape-Carpentier,  Madame,  501-504 

Papinian,  95. 

Paris,  358,  433;  Normal  School  at, 
405,  406;  University  of,  76,  79, 
141,  232, 233-235,  356,  404. 

Parish  Schoof^  The,  257,  258. 

Parliaments,  French,  340,  343. 

Pascal,  156,  162. 

Pascal,  Jacqueline,  154,  214-217; 
Regulations  for  Children,  154, 
215,  216. 

Pasquier,  69,  516. 

Patak,  125. 

Patience,  10,  58,  79,  160,  261,  521. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  141. 

Paula,  64-67. 

Paul?t,  514. 

Pauline  de  Meulan,  Madame  Gul- 
zot,  490-494. 

Pecaut,  464. 

Pedagogics,  358,  372. 

Pedagogue,  19,  45,  46,  102,  292. 

Pedagogy,  46,  52,  53,  73,  83,  85, 
91,  103,  121,  165,  190,  278,  311, 
358,  454;  English,  187,  207, 
535-570;  German,  413;  of  the 
Jansenists,  158;  of  the  Jesuits, 
148 ;  modern,  190,  192,  278,  456, 
558. 

Pedants,  74,  92,  105,  146,  168,  204, 
328. 

Penances,  200,  272. 

People,  The,  14,  16,  21,  aS,  55,  78, 
113,  114,  130,  209,  253,  308,  320, 
372,  380,  415,  420,  441,  480,  484, 
565;  exclusion  of,  15,  28,  40,  54, 
70,  80,  143,  352,  540. 

Perez,  494,  526,  564. 

Perfection,  7,  14,  33,  59,  63,  99, 
104,  172,  278,  380,  451, 483,  501^ 
540. 
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PtTitlea,  22,  40,  46. 

PeriRordian,  102. 

Persia,  14 ;  education  hj  the  Stale, 


666. 

PeatalOEU,  122,  128,  413^46,  448, 
501,614,637.653,565. 

I'eler  the  Great,  108. 

I'hilnnthropiatB,  414. 

Philip  of  Maccdon.  11. 

I'hilosopherB,  21,  22,  46,  66,  67, 
311,  470. 

Philosophy,  28,  47,  61.  52,  74,  77, 
1(0,  10:i.  105.  12fl,  145,  161,  162, 
170,  183,  234,  237,  247,  31^,  32fi, 
342,  361,  464,  6-38i  definition, 
100;  of  eilut'ation,  126,  1.%,  158, 
163,  188,  270,  310, 4G8.  407.  6.^5- 
570;  Greek.  11,  30,40,211;  for 
magistrates,  'iS, 

Plicraix,  46. 

Physics,  62,  129,  206,  247,  292, 322, 
323,  350,  306. 

Picoolomini,  ^Kneas  Sylvius,  79. 80. 

Piclet,  482. 

Pietists,  414. 


Pitlan 


.510. 


Plan    of  « 


Um, 


lily,  Diderot's, 


I'lato.  11,  22,  24,  27,  42,  4ft,  52 
60,  01,  95.  324,  307,  629;  aim  of, 
34;  caste  in,  28;  of  the  drama, 
30.60;  of  music,  20,  31. 

Platter,  Thomas,  132. 

Play,  458.  460,  461. 

Pleasures,  204,  328, 

Ptessier,  261. 

Plessis,  College  of,  286. 

Pliny,  Letlen.  21,  50. 

I'luchc,  The  Ahhi,  283. 


PluUrch,  45,  53-68.  285;  educa- 
tion of  women,  34,  35,  65;  train- 
ing of  children,  54,  SO. 

Poetry,  30,  50,  87. 

Poitiers,  342. 

Poland,  126,  308. 

Politeness.  20.  88,  80,  161, 227, 270, 
407. 

I'oiitics,  32,  37,  42,  130,  360,  374, 
480,  542;  Arialiille's,  37.  40; 
Plato's.  28;  verMlilily  in,  373. 

PolybiuB,  47. 

Ponvcrata  of  TUbelais,  03-100. 

Pontchartrain,  de,  217. 

Port  Royal,  152-163,215-217;  de- 
molition of,  163. 

Portugal,  The  King  of,  341 

Positivists,  629-531. 

Pourchot,  235,261. 

Practice,  106.  134,  135,  156,  355, 
471 ;  of  education.  85. 

Prague,  ITniversity  of.  77. 

I'raiae,  40,  50, 67, 140, 102, 109, 5.32. 

Precision,  188,  240,  204,  325. 

Priests,  110;  as  educators,  6,  0,  15, 
140-103. 

Principles,  17,  464;  of  education, 
33,  37,  46.  83,  121,  135,  158,  190, 
191,  309,  313,  346,430,430-441, 
483.  622,  526,  634,  668-570. 

Professors,  21,  22, 75,  233,  358, 377, 
512. 

I'rogress,  381 ;  popular  instruction, 
8, 12.  38, 112-136,  363,  470. 

Progrenice  Education,  of  Madame 
Neckor.  494-500. 

Pronunciation,  11,  51. 

Protestantism,  112-136. 

Protestants,  85. 

Proverbs,  7. 

Prudence,  100,  104,  105,  108,  101, 
199,  280,  281,  645. 
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Paychology,  24,  42,  46, 50, 135, 104, 

251,  284,  312,  314,  335,  439,  454, 
488,  492,  497,  508,  534,  537,  539, 
568. 

Public  schools,  117, 130,  254,  415. 
Punishment,  152, 160, 180, 200, 249- 

252,  270-276,  336,  551-553 ;  cor- 
poral, 6, 21,  51, 102, 122, 147, 148, 
194,  201-203,  271-275. 

Purity,  30,  48,  66,  451. 
Puma,  4,  5. 
Pythagoras,  52. 

Quadrivium,  75,  76. 

Questioning,  The  art  of,  22,  23,  25, 

42,  72,  170,  267. 
Quick,   li.    H.,    208;    Educational 

lif/ormers,  121. 
Quintilian,  46,  47-52,  89,  239,  241; 

of  indulgence,  50. 

Kabaud  Saint-^tienne,  393. 

Kabbins,  10,  11. 

Rabelais,  91-100,  197,  297,  490. 

Racine,  176,  213,  219,  243,  316. 

Rambouillet,  Hotel  de,  219. 

Ramsauer,  431,  434. 

Ramus,  85,  156,  232. 

Rapet,  475, 

Ratich,  121. 

Rationalism,  philosophic,  490,  493. 

liatio   Studiorum,   of    the    Jesuits, 

142. 
Reading,  11,  49,  51,  67,  69,  76,  86, 

90,  107,  166,  204,  226,  239,  268, 

326,  424,  440. 
Realism,  91,  204,  211,  308,  309. 
Reason,  31,  32,  38,  42,  57,  100, 104, 

108,  122,  135,  136,  174, 190,  284, 

314,  333,  335,  444,  454,  491,  493. 
Heasoning,  23,  74, 82,  123,  166,  191, 

267,  296,  316,  403. 


Recreation,  87,  93,  94,  119,  146, 
248,  261,  294,  393,  441,  458,  460, 
461;  mathematical,  348,  350; 
physical,  350,  396. 

Recruitment  of  teachers,  367,  513. 

Redolfi,  3. 

Refinement,  conventional,  12,  36, 
89,  143,  227. 

Reflection,  191,  208,  317,  318,  444, 
558. 

Reform,  4,  36,  73,  83,  220,  236,  279, 
322,  381,  416,  496. 

Reformation,  The,  80,  84,  93,  99, 
113-130. 

Itffntation  of  Hehetius  on  Man,  Di- 
derot's, 319. 

Reid,  482. 

Reims,  259,  260. 

Religion,  4,  5,  8,  30,  42,  44,  58,  62, 
73,  98,  99,  118,  228,  303,  305,326, 
337,  375,  381,  453,  489,  554. 

Remusat,  Madame  de,  487-490. 

Renaissance,  71, 80,  81, 8:^111,  234. 

Renan,  325,  Vie  de  Jtfsus,  11 ;  edu- 
cation of  women,  34. 

Repetition,  11,  121,  136,  173. 

Republic,  Plato's,  27-33. 

Respect,  for  teacher,  6,  10,  181, 
184,  200,  632. 

Rewards,  67,  147,  194,  249,  260,. 
276,  362,  493,  522,  632. 

Rhetoric,  6,  18,  21,  47,  48,  51,  71, 
86,  109,  144,  171,  189,  316,  321. 

Rhythm,  20. 

Richter,  536. 

JRights  of  Man,  Talleyrand's,  375. 

Robespierre,  391,  393,  397,  402. 

Robinson  Ci'usoe,  298. 

Rochefoucault,  103. 

Rochow,  416. 

Rod,  The,  6,  7, 61,  76, 102, 147, 14€l 
202,  273. 
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KodcB,  :4l,  868. 

Roger  <le  Guimps,  410,  426. 

Holland.  27B,  313,  a56-359 ;  Law  of, 

399,400, 
Rollin,  50,  188,  202,  232-262,  283, 

317.  340,  367.  514. 
Roman  Law,  44. 
Rame,  43-60. 
Bomme,  379,  391, 393,  809 ;  Law  of, 

899,  400. 
Bouen,  263,  270,  864. 
Koui8eau,27, 36, 38, 97,98, 110,126. 

171,  196,  197,108,202,209,  210, 
X.  278-310,  332-337,  34B,  363.  368, 

415,  426,  442,  443,  481,  496,  G53. 
Routine.  3,  12,  74,  92, 140, 101,  232, 

235, 265, 333.  536. 
Roycr-Collard,  615. 
BudoUladt,  452,  457. 
Rules,  134,  156,  264,  471. 
Russell,  Doctor,  202. 

Socriflcei,  4,  80,  250,  260,  417. 
Saint  Cyr,  218-231,  307,  4S6. 
Saint  Cyran,  153,  160. 
Sain te-Be tire,  165,  479,  491. 
Saint  Franvoia  de  Sallcs,  226, 
Saint  Gall,  6S. 
Saint  Germain,  485. 
Saint  Hilure,  Barthflemy,  522, 624. 
Saint-Juet,  399. 
Saint  Leu,  481. 
Saint  Malo,  344. 
^     Saint  Pierre,  The  AbM,  280-282, 

297. 
Saint  Kerre,  Bernardin  de,  394. 
Saint  Simon,   148,   166,   181,   183, 

627,  528. 
Saint  Yon,  263. 
Salamanca,  77. 
Salary,  of  teachers,  366,  367,  392, 

402,  410,  417,  510,  620. 


of, 


Salian  hymns,  44. 

Salzmau,  415. 

SauTan.  Mademoiselle,  604,  616. 

Savages,  education  of.  1,  13,  29^ 
541. 

Sacoyard  Vicar't  Prcfeaion  of  Faith, 
Rousseau's,  806. 

Sazarin,  518. 

Schiller,  536. 

SclilciprmacheT,  63T. 

Schmid,  434, 436. 

Schmidt,  Charles,  638. 

Scholasticism,  71,  74; 
92,  107,  116,  140,  235. 

School-house,  131,  132,  367. 

Schools,  113,  116,  117,  401,  423; 
adornment  of,  103,  131 ;  at 
Athens,  10,  20,  21  ;  antral,  407, 
408i  in  China,  13;  clauatral,  69, 
75,  76.  116,  282,  346;  etymology 
of  the  word,  87;  European  type 
of,  131;  infant,  467-465,  501- 
504;  in  India,  6,614;  Jewish,  0; 
Latin.  119,  128,  130,  131,  144, 
346 ;  of  the  Middle  Age.  69,  77, 
78;  Palatine,  72;  pHmary,  120, 
128,  190,  234,  264-277,  366,  383, 
420,  477,  510,  520-625;  public, 
114,  128,  136.  415;  real,  414; 
at  Rome,  46,  62;  secular,  114, 
130,  233,  264,  278,  207,  318, 338, 
609,  522. 

Schixpfer,  Captain,  433. 

Schultaus,  140, 

Sclmltees,  Anna,  419. 

Science.  40,  51,  76,  77,  96, 97,  100, 
106,  151,  183,  247,  281,  207,  323. 
386,  404,  431,  512,  658,  669;  of 
education,  22,  33,  87-41,  42,  64, 
85,  96,  104,  363,  400,  436-470; 
ncRlect  of,  74,  86.  91,  146,  401. 

Scipio,  106. 


5% 


Scnd^rr,  Hademoiselle  de,  226. 

Sculpture,  08. 

SecularizalioD.  114,  130,  233,  2M, 

278,  297,  318,  319, 338,  340-344, 

600,  622. 
Siguier,  141. 

Self-abasement,  4, 6S,  161,221,260. 
Self-consciousnesB,   4,   24,  42,  67, 

133,  168,  317,  318,  428,  458. 
Self-control,  67,  58,  152,  106,  409. 
SelSshneBB,  4,  108,  300,  302,  409, 

536,  542, 
Scif-renunciation,  4,  6,  63, 148, 140, 

216,  250,  346. 
Seminary  for  SchoolmMtere,  261, 

277,  357,  867,  387,  404. 
Semler,  414. 
Seneca,  52,  53,  59,  01. 
Sensationaliani,  133,  187,  103,  208, 

205,  328,  346,  381,  403,  564,  661. 
Scnaee,  132,  133,  135,  158,  103,  104, 

283-310  1  education  of,  295,  314, 

328,  449,  496,  603,  542-666. 
Seneibilities,  286,  330;  training  of, 

2, 38, 183,  103,  200,  201, 301, 320, 

330,  403,  603,  654. 
SenteniB,  304. 
Scntimenta,  302-305. 
Sequence  of  Btudiea,  157, 323, 403, 

404,  452,  463,  474,  648,  558. 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  The,  76,  76, 


S,  213, 


119. 
Si^vign^,  Madame  dc,  1 


Sexes,  equality  of,  241,  256,  384, 
470, 488 ;  separation  of,  8, 34, 256, 
378,  306,  402,  466. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  1B6. 

Shakespeare,  54,  320. 

Siciliani,  564. 

Si  d  on  i  us,  ApolllnarlB,  68. 

Siey^,  301-396. 


Signal,  266, 273. 
Silence,  285,  260. 
Sill,  MisB  E.  K.,  310. 
Simon,  J.,  7,  364,  623,  ft33. 
Simplicity,  121,  167,  168,  221,  H2S. 

220,  403,  439,  474. 
Singing,  61,  110,  214,  420,  433. 
Site,  for  schoolB,  6,  20, 131,  132. 
Slaves,  39,  40 ;  as  teachers,  46. 
Smith,  Adam,  610. 
Society,  3,  64,  61,  70,  98,  287,  298, 

480,  500,  509,  623;  unity  of,  18, 

37,  73,  98,  115,  126,282,  368,616, 

666. 
Socrates,  22, 42,  62. 
Socratic   method,  22-27,  32,  211, 

420,  471. 
Solomon,  0,  90,  110. 
Solon,  IB,  21. 
Sophii,  305-307. 
Sopliiats,  21. 
Soul,  3, 38, 315,  451 ;  culture  of, 68, 

84,  103,  400,  546;   development 

of,  18,  19,  28,  20,  33,  38,  57,  01, 

90,  136,  192,  268,  329,  468,  406- 

500,665. 
Spain,  77,  132. 
Sparta,  17,  346. 
Specialisti,  103,  209,  300,  826. 
Spelling,  155. 
Spencer,  Herbert,  29,  66,  100, 194, 

207,313,322,325,  607,  6.38-665; 

of  caste,  3;  prejudices  of,  646, 

547,  552.  653-655. 
Sphfrkily,  of  FnEhel,  450,  451,  450. 
Spirit,  12,  13,  02,  101,  325,  647;  of 

Christianity,    61,  62;    national. 

350,  401,  480,  400,  523,  665;  of 

Protestant  ism,  113,  120. 
Spiritual  life,  18,  38,  57,  208,  279, 

316. 
Spiritualistic  School,  623, 533. 
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Spontaneity,  4,  24,  208;  in  e<luca- 
lion,  n,  31,  33,  67,  101,  114,  130, 
284-309,  462,  454,  497,  547;  eup- 
prcHned,  12,114,143,271. 

Stacl,  Madame  de,  420,  495. 

tilauz,  419, 423. 

SUpfer,  4m. 

Hmte,  Tlie,  12, 27, 64, 01,  330,  341 ; 
duty  to  educate,  13,  IG,  27,  38, 
42,  60,  81,  116,  -iaS,  236, 2.18, 250, 
262,  256,  277,  282,  321,  3J6,  3&3, 
360,  363-88(1,  398,  415,  509,  620- 
625.  665;  phytii;))!  education  by, 
19,  20, 

8ta(«g-General,  120, 360,  308. 

Stewart,  Diigftld,  326,  482,  484. 

Stoics,  52,  58,  141,202. 

Strasbu^,  College  of,  85. 

Studies,  20,  31,  34,  49,  61,  70,  88, 
105,  lis,  110,  290,402.  539,  558; 
Bacon  of,  32,  123;  clflBsical,  143, 
102,  103,  204,  211,  262.  283,  317, 
321,324-320,351,362,481,  G12, 
547;  disi:iplinary,  40,  00,  80,  98, 
118.  203,  204,  211,  296-298,  5:t9, 
602;  diversity  of,  120.  181,  448; 
gradation  of,  38,  80,  88,  00,  ;22, 
130,  131,  204,  233,  207,  405,  6^0, 
525,  558,  550;  Jewish,  11 ;  pnin- 
ful,  33,  171,  207,  217,  252,  346, 
476,  406 ;  pleainrablc,  33, 49,  70, 
171,  181,  200,  240,  348,  457^65, 
405,541,540;  sequence  of,  16T, 
32.%  403,  452,  403,  474,  548,  558; 
Bimult«neouB,  61,  152,  240,  206, 
207,424,515;  utililarian,  40.  00, 
80,  98,  118,  203,  211,  290-208, 
6.19,  662;  educnticmal  value  of, 
60.  105,  204,  323-320,  3.^9,  388, 
4IS9,  657,  558;  for  wumet),  174, 
384,  480,  496, 600,  606. 

Sturm,  85. 


Sweden,  125,  353. 
Switzerland,  405,  524. 
Summaries,  16,  41,  59,  81,  110,  ISfli 

163,  186,  210,  230,  262,  277,  310, 

338,  300,  388, 411, 444.  476,  500, 

634,668. 
Supervision,  359,  309,  392, 390, 300 

40],  486,  510. 
Syllopam,  74,  80,  85, 149. 
Symmelry,  31,  38,  39,  82.  84,  03, 

103,  394,  896,  444,  458,  547. 
Synlliesie,  313. 

TabiJa  Tiua,  68,  208. 

Talent,  3,  42,  57.  93, 158,  286,  328; 
encouragement  of,  377. 

Talleyrand,  309,  372-379, 434. 

Talmud,  10, 11. 

Teachers,  13,  50,  63,  69,  117.  251, 
257,  265,  266,  292,  366,  387,  302, 
470, 470,600,  613,622,  627;  Aria- 
(otle,3(I,  41;  faults  of,  262;  re- 
spect tor,  6, 10,  100, 120, 390, 504, 
521,622,  632;  as  tradesmen,  367, 
619;  trainintc  of,  405,  504;  vir- 
tues of,  10,60,261,255,466,532; 
women  as,  44,  384,  458,  478-607. 

"Teatliers'  fairs,"  367. 

Teaching,  41,  46,  49,  63,  79,  88,  00, 
114,  122,  220,  246,  267,  269,  362, 
426, 427 ;  of  geography,  403, 10* ; 
of  history,  320, 349 ;  of  objects, 
97,  132,  293. 

Teaching  Congregations,  The,  138- 
103,  192,  2r.3,  486,  509. 

TflfmachuB,  Fenelon's,  166, 176, 182, 
3O0. 

Temperance.  14,  15,  18,  35, 36, 194, 
197,  292,  .381. 

Tennis,  94,  104. 

Terence,  87,  183.  .324. 

Term,  106,  107, 133,  320. 
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TertuUian,  64, 

Text-books,  132,  173, 362,  360,  868, 
393,  403, 429, 441 ;  unifonmty  Id, 
121. 

Theme,  168,  244. 

Thcmistocles,  20. 

Theology,  69,  74,  77,  174,  234, 
337. 

Theory,  17,  60,  74,  134;  of  educa- 
tion, 85,  340,  609,  625-570. 

Theresa,  Saint,  64. 

Thc'ry,  362. 

Things,  85,  97,  106,  107,  132,  133, 
293,  416. 

Thomassin,  The  Tore,  150,  152. 

Thought,  3,  67,  74, 97, 107, 157,  316, 
469;  life  of,  41,  03,  193, 325,  326, 
381,  468,  475,  665. 

Thoughts,  Locke's,  196-208. 

Thucydidcs,  33,  43,  246. 

Thuringia,  447. 

Tobler,  428. 

Tournon,  College  of,  141. 

Trades,  1 18,  1 19, 206, 209, 263, 300, 
384,  400,  401,  619. 

Tradition,  13,  143,  333. 

Tragedy,  30,  285. 

Training,  41,  111 ;  of  children,  54, 
129 ;  mental,  18,  19,  20,  24,  68, 
96,167,503,324-326,381,408-475, 
496,  548  ;  physical,  18,  19,  39, 41, 
79,  80,  94,  197,  283, 496,  554,  555 ; 
of  tlie  senses,  38,  90, 97, 133, 193, 
208,  283,  289-^308,  503 ;  of  will, 
499,  547. 

Translation,  Value  of,  327,  3:^0. 

Treatise  on  Pedagogy,  Kant's, 
332^38. 

Treatise  on  Studies,  RoUin's,  236. 

Trivium,  76,  76. 

Truth,  24,  161, 193,  301. 

Turgot,  369. 


Tutor,  69,  827,  518. 
Twelve  Tables,  44. 

Uniformity,  264,  281. 

Unity,  18,  460 ;  of  education,  466 ; 

in  teaching,  129,  162,  288,  369, 

509. 
Universal  Instruction,  Jacotot's,  626, 

627. 
Universals,  32,  463,  627. 
University,  22,  76,  77,  128,  262; 

Diderot's,  320,  327 ;  for  women, 

480. 
University  of  France,  233, 243, 321, 

341,  343,  350,  360,  509-612,  633. 
Unselfishness,  10,  78,  136,  522. 
Utility,  40,  44,  60,  115,  136,  189, 

196,  200,  201,  296-310,  408,  629, 

638, 541, 562  ;  of  culture,  324-326, 

381,  523. 
Ursulines,  214. 

Values,  educational,  60,  823-326, 
339,  388,  469,  667. 

Van  Laun,  213. 

Varet,  154,  159;  Christian  Educa- 
tion, 154. 

Varro,  47. 

Vaughan  and  Davies,  Republic,  31. 

Venice,  79. 

Vernier,  467. 

Version,  158,  244. 

Veturia,  45. 

Vice,  cause  of,  50,  116,  381 ;  how 
overcome,  50,  118,  160.  186,  381. 

Vienna,  University  of,  77. 

Villemain,  236,  304,  468. 

Vincennes,  614. 

Vinet,  500. 

Virchow,  539. 

Virgil,  04,  87,  97,  324. 
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Virtue,  26,  30,  36,  39,  104, 199,  200, 
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Nature  Study, 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

BaS8*8  Plant  Life.     Lessons  about  plants  and  flowers.     Boards.    25  cents. 

Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers.     Elementary  botany  for  second  and  third  grades.     Boards. 
25  cents. 

Grlnnell'S  Our  Feathered  Friends.     Gives  a  description  of  forty  common  varieties.     For 
middle  grades.     Boards.     30  cents. 

Bass's  Animal  Life.     For  second  and  third  grades.    Boards,    ascents. 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside.     Book  L    Crabs,  wasps,  spiders,  bees,  molhisks.     For 

second  grades.     25  cents. 
Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside.     Book  II.    Ants,  flies,  earth-worms,  beetles,  barnacles, 

starfish.     For  third  grade.     35  cents. 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside.     Book  III.    Plant  life,  butterflies,  grasshoppers  and 
birds.     For  fourth  and  tiftli  grades.     45  cents. 

Agassiz's  First  Lessons  in  Natural  History.    I.,essons  on  hydroids,  corals,  and  echino- 
derms,  for  very  young  children.     Pajier.     25  cents. 

Miller's  My  Saturday  Bird  Class.     About  the  Common  Birds.    Boards.    25  cents. 

BckStorm'S  Bird  Book.     Natural  history  of  birds  for  grammar  grades.    Clotli.    60  cents. 

ROCKS  AND  MINERALS. 

Hyatt's  About  Pebbles.     Develops   power  of  accurate  observation  by  use  of  common 
pebbles.     Paper.     10  cents. 

Richards'sFirst  Lessons  in  Minerals.    Paper.    10  cents. 

Clapp's  Observation  Lessons  on  Common  Minerals.    Paper.    30  cents. 

Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks.    Paper.    40  cents.   Cloth.    60  cents. 

NATURE  STUDY  READERS. 

Bass's  Beginner's  Reader.     For  youngest  pupils.     Boards.     25  cents. 

Griel'S  Glimpses  of  Nature  for  Little  Folks.     For  first  reader  grades.    Boards,    accents. 

Warren's  from  September  to  June  with  Nature.     For  first  reader  grades.    Boards. 

35  cents. 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom.     For  third  and  fourth  reader  grades.     Cloth.    40  cents. 
Trimmer's  History  of  the  Robins.     For  tliird  grades.    Cloth.    20  cents. 
Laing'S  Life  of  a  Bean.     For  first  year  grades.     Paper.     15  cents. 
Smith's  Studies  in  Nature  and  Language  Lessons.    Paper.    15  cents. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  Child.     Methods,  lessons  and  courses.    Cloth.    $1.50. 
Goodale's  A  Few  Common  Plants.    Paper.    20  cents. 

Ricks '8  Natural  History  Object  Lessons.    Plants  and  animals,  and  their  uses.    Cloth. 

51.50. 
Clark's  Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy.    Cloth.    5 1.60. 
Charles's  How  to  Read  a  Pebble.    In  preparation. 
Hyatt's  Commercial  and  Other  Sponges.    Paper.    20  cents. 
Hyatt's  Common  Hydroids,  Corals  and  Bchinoderms.    Paper.    30  cents. 
Hyatt's  Mollusca.     Paper.    30  cents. 
Hyatt's  Worms  and  Crustacea.    Paper.    30  cents. 

Sent  post f>aid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers.    Classified  and  descriptive 
circular  0/ books  upon  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science  free  on  request. 
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Elementary  Science, 

Austin's  Observation  Blanks  in  nineralogy.  Detailed  studies  of  35  minerals.  Boards. 
8^  pages.    30  cents. 

Bailey's  Grammar  School  Physics.  A  iSeries  of  practical  lessons  with  simple  experiment«t 
that  may  be  performed  in  the  ordinary  school  room.     138  pages.     Illustrated.    50  cents. 

Ballard's  The  World  of  Matter.  Simple  studies  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  :  for  use  as  a 
text-book  or  as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  giving  object-lessons.    364  pages,    lllus.    j^i.oo. 

Clark's  Practical  Methods  in  Microscopy.  Gives  in  detail  descriutions  of  methods  that 
will  lead  the  careful  worker  to  successful  resuhs.     233  pages.     Illustrated.     ^1.60. 

Clarke's  Astronomical  Lantern.  Intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  constellations 
by  comparing  them  with  facsimiles  on  the  lantern  face.  With  seventeen  sUdes,  giving 
twenty-two  constellations.    $^.$0. 

Clarke's  How  to  find  the  Stars.  Accompanies  the  above  and  helps  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  constellations.    47  pages.     Paper.     15  cents. 

Bckstorm's  The  Bird  Book.  TIic  natural  history  of  birds,  with  directions  for  observation 
and  suggestions  for  study.    301  pages.     Illustrated.    60  cents. 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching.     Teachers'  aids  for  instruction  in  Natural  History. 

I.  Hyatt's  About  Pebbles.     26  pages.     Paper.     10  cts. 

II.  Goodalc's  A  Few  Common  Plants.     61  pages.     Paiier.     20  cts. 

III.  Hyatt's  Commercial  and  other  Sponges.   Illustratca.    43  pages.  Paper.  20 cts. 

IV.  Agassiz's  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History.     lUus.     64  pages.    Paper.    25  cts. 
V.  Hyatt's  Corals  and  Echinoderms.     Illustrated.     32  pages.     Paper.     30  cts. 

IV.     Hyatt's  Moll usca.     Illustrated.    6c  pages.     Paper.     3octe. 
VII.     Hyalt's  Worms  and  Cru.stacea.     Illustrated.     68  pages.     Paper.     30  cts. 
XII.    Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks.     Illustrated.     200  pages.     Paper,  40 
cts.     Cloth,  60  cts. 

XIII.  Richard's  First  Lessons  in  Minerals.     50  pages.     Paper.     10  cts. 

XIV.  Bowditch's  Physitilogy.     58  pages.     Paper.    20  cts. 

XV.    Clapp's  36  Observation  Lessons  in  Minerals.    80  pages.    Paper.    30  cts. 
XVI.     Phenix's  Lessons  in  Chemistry.     20  cts. 

Pupils'  Note-book  to  accompany  No.  15.     10  cts. 

Rice's  Science  Teaching  in  the  School.  WiUi  a  course  of  instruction  in  science  for  the 
lower  grades.    46  pages.     Paper.     25  cents'. 

Ricks 'S  Natural  History  Object  Lessons.  Information  on  plants  and  their  products,  on 
animals  and  their  uses,  and  gives  specimen  lessons.    332  pages,     illustrated.    1(1.50 

Ricks 's  Object  Lessons  and  How  to  Give  them. 

Vol.  I.     Gives  lessons  for  primary  grades.     200  pages.    90  cents. 

Vol.  II.  Gives  les.sons  for  grammar  and  intermediate  grades.     212  pages.     90  cents. 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  Child.  A  manual  for  teachers,  with  outlines  of  lessons  and 
courses,  detailed  studies  of  typical  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life,  and  chapters  on 
aims  and  methods  and  the  relation  of  nature  study  to  expression.  652  pages.  Illustrated. 
Retail  price,  {^1.50. 

Sbaler'S  First  Book  in  Geology.  A  helpful  introduction  to  the  sUidy  of  modem  text-books 
in  geography.     27a  pages.     Illustratea.     Cloth,  60  cents.     Boards,  45  cents. 

Smith's  studies  in  Nature.  Combines  natural  history  and  language  work.  48  pages. 
Paper.     15  cts. 

Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers.     An  elementary  botany  for  pupils  under  twelve.    103  pages. 

Illustrated.     25  cents. 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature  Reader,  No.  4.  Elementary  lessons  in  geology, 
astronomy,  world  life,  etc.     372  pages.     Illustrated.    50  cents. 

Sff  also  our  list  of  books  in  Science. 
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Benson '  s  Practical  Speller.    Contains  nearly  1 1 J 
Part  II,  270  I.,eAsons,  18  cents.     Parts  I  and  11 

Benson  and  Glenn '  s  Speller  and  Deflner .    700  si 

Branson's  Methods  in  Reading.    With  a  chaptei 

Buckbee*s  Primary  Word  Book.    Drills  in  articn 

Fuller's  Phonetic  Drill  Charts.    Exercises  in  ele 

Hall's  How  to  Teach  Reading.    Also  discusses 

Hyde '  s  Two-Book  Course  in  English ,  Book  1 .    I 
lish,  with  tlie  rudiments  of  grammar.    35  cents. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English,  Book  II. 
language,  comi>osition  and  technical  grammar. 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I.    I 
for  reproduction,  picture  lessons,  letter  writing,  1 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II 
technical  gramiQir  for  correct  use  of  language. 

Hyde's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  Book  II 
contains  1 18  pages  of  teclinical  grammar.    60  cei 

Hyde's  Practical  English  Grammar.    For  gramm 

Hyde's  Derivation  of  Words.    With  exercises  on  r 

MacEwan's  The  Essentials  of  the  English  Sei 
view  in  technical  grammar  preparatory  to  more  a 

Bfathews ' s  Outline  of  English  Grammar.    With 

Penniman's  New  Practical  Speller.    Conuins  6 
difficult  to  si)ell.     20  cents. 

Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell, 
cents. 

Penniman's  Prose  Dictation  Exercises.    For  di 
capitals.    25  cents. 

Philips' 8  History  and  Literature  in  Grammar  Gn 

Sever's  Progressive  Speller.    Gives  spelling,  pro 
Vertical  script  is  given  for  script  k'ssuns.     2;  ccn 


Higher  English. 


Bray's  History  of  English  Critical  Terms.     A  yocabulary  of  1400  critica) 

terms  used  in  literature  and  art,  with  critical  and  historical  data  for  their  study 
Cloth.    351  pages,    ^i.oo. 

Cook's  Judith.  With  introduction,  translation  and  glossary.  Cloth.  170  pages 
^i.oo.    Student's  £diiioHy  vrithont  trztkslat'ion.   Paper.    104  pages.  30  cents. 

Hall's  Beowulf.  A  metrical  translation  of  this  ancient  epic.  Octaya  118  pages. 
Cloth,  75  cents.   Paper,  30  cents. 

Kluge  and  Lutz's  English  Etymology.  A  select  glossary  for  use  in  the 
study  of  historical  grammar.    Cloth.    242  pages.    60  cents. 

MacEwan's  The  Essentials  of  Argumentation.  A  systematic  discussion  of 
principles,  with  illustrative  extracts ;  full  analysis  of  several  masterpieces, 
and  a  list  of  propositions  for  debate.    Cloth.    430  pages.    ^1.12. 

Meiklejohn's  The  English  Language.  Part  I~English  Grammar  ;  Part  II  ^ 
Composition  and  Versification ;  Part  III—  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage; Part  IV-!— History  of  English  Literature.  Cloth.  396  pages.  ^1.20. 

Meiklejohn's  English  Grammar.  ConUins  Part  I  and  II  of  Meiklejohn's  The 
English  Language,  with  exercises.    Cloth.    276  pages.    80  cents. 

O'Conor's  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Amanualof  precepts  and  principles,  with 
masterpieces  for  analysis  and  study.    Cloth.    352  pages,    ^z.12. 

Pearson's  The  Principles  of  Composition.  Begins  with  the  composition 
as  a  whole.  Paragraphs,  sentences  and  words  are  treated  later,  and  in  this 
order.    Cloth.    165  pages.    50  cents. 

Strang's  Exercises  in  English.  Examples  in  Syntax,  Accidence,  and  Style, 
for  criticism  and  correction.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cloth.  160 
pages.    45  cents. 

William's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Concise,  practical,  and.  thorough,  with 
little  theory  and  much  practice.    Cloth.    344  pages.    90  cents. 

Monographs  on  English. 

Bowen's  Historical  Study  of  the  0-vowel.    Cloth.     109  pp.         .        .        •        ^1.25 
Genung's  Study  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  Course.    Paper.    32  pp. 
Hempl's  Chaucer's  Pronunciation.    Stiff  Paper.    39  pp. 
Huff  cut's  English  in  the  Preparatory  School.     Paper  28  pp. 
Woodward's  Study  of  English.    Paper.    25  pp.    . 
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Set  also  our  list  of  hooks  in  Elementary  English, 
English  Literature  and  English  Classics, 
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Civics,  Economics,  and  Sociology. 

BoutwelPs  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  End  of  the  First 

Century.  Conuins  the  organic  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  references  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  1789  to  1889,  which  elucidate  the  text,  and  an  his- 
torical chapter  reviewing  the  steps  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  organic  laws.  00 
pages.     Buckram,  $2.50.     Full  law  sheep,  ^3.50. 

Dole's  The  American  Citizen,  a  text-book  in  civics  and  morals  for  the  higher 
grades  of  grammar  schools,  and  for  high  schools,  also  contains  the  Constitution  of  United 
States,  with  analysis.    336  pages.    80  cents. 

Special  editions  are  made  for  Illinois,  Indiana,   Ohio,  Missouri,   Nebraska,   North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  West  Virginia. 

Dole's  The  Young  Citizen.  The  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  presented  in  an  attractive 
and  helpful  way.     For  grammar  grades.     220  pages.     Illustrated.    45  cents. 

Flickinger'S  Civil  GOTemment.  As  developed  in  the  states  and  in  the  United 
States.  An  historical  and  analytic  study  of  civil  institutions,  for  schools  and  colleges. 
374  pages.    $1.00. 

Goodale's  Questions  to  Accompany  Dole's  The  American  Citizen,  con- 
tains questions  on  the  text  and  questions  for  class  debate.    87  pages.    Paper,  10  cents. 

Gide's  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Translated  from  the   French  by  Dr. 
Jacobsen  of  London,  with  introduction  by  Prof.  James  Bonar  of  Oxford,  and  an  Ameri- 
can introduction  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark  of  Columbia.    59S  pages.    Retail  price,  I2.00. 
Special  price  for  classes. 

Henderson's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dependent,  Defectiye,  and 

Delinquent  Classes.  Second  edition  enlarged  and  rewritten.  Adapted  for  use  as  a 
text-book  for  personal  study  and  for  clubs  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  considering 
some  of  the  gravest  problems  of  society.    404  pages.    ^1.50. 

Hodgin'S  Indiana  and  the  Nation.  Contains  the  Civil  Government  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States,  with  questions.    198  pages.    60  cents. 

Lawrence's  Principles  of  International  Law.    Embodies  the  latest  results  of  dis- 

'^cussion  and  research,  and  traces  the  development  of  International  Law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  its  relation  to  a  few  great  ethical  principles  as  well  as  its  dependence  upon 
the  facts  of  history.  The  latest  edition  contains  an  Appendix  that  brings  the  discussion 
c'  principles  and  instances  down  to  September,  1900.    696  pages.    ^3.00. 

Wenzel' 8  Comparative  View  of  GoyernmentS.  Gives  in  parallel  columns  com- 
parisons of  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  26 
pages.    Paper,  accents. 

Wilsons  The  State.  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  text-book  on 
the  organization  and  functions  of  government.  Revised  edition,  largely  rewritten.  692 
pages.    Retail  price,  ^2.00.     Special  price  for  classes. 

Wilson's  United  States  Goyemment.    For  high  schools.    140  pnges.   50  cents. 
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Allen '8  History  Topics.  Covers  Ancient,  Modern,  and  American  history  and  gives  an 
excellent  list  of  books  of  reference.     121  pages.    Paper,  25  cents. 

Allen's  Topical  Ontline  of  English  History.  Including  references  for  literature.  Boards, 
25  cents  ;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Botttwell's  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the  Bnd  of  the  First  Century. 
Presents  the  Constitution  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  from  1789  to  1889.    430  pages.     Buckram,  I2.50;  law  sheep,  ^3.50. 

Fisher's  Select  Bihliography  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  An  annotated  Ibt  of  the  most 
essential  books  for  a  theological  student's  library.    15  cents. 

Flickinger's  Civil  Government:  as  Developed  in  the  States  and  the  United  States. 
An  historical  and  analytic  study  of  civil  institutions,  for  schools  and  colleges.  374  pages. 
Cloth,  ^i.c». 

Hall's  Method  of  Teaching  History.  "  Its  excellence  and  helpfulness  ought  to  secure  it 
many  readers." — The  Nation.    405  pages.    Iii.50. 

Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children.  A  series  of  history  readers  for  ele- 
mentary schools. 

I.    The  Beginner's  Book.    Cloth.    60  illustrations.     132  pages.    35  cents. 
II.    Discoverers  and  Explorers:   icx»  to  1609.  Cloth.     152  pages.    52  illus.    40  cents. 
III.    The  Earlier  Colonies:   1601  to  1733.    Cloth.     160  pages.     Illus.    40  cents. 
IV.    The  Later  Colonies.    Cloth.     Illus.     160  pages.    40  cents. 
V.    The  Revolution  and  the  Republic.    Cloth.     lUus.     160  pages.     40  cents. 

Sheldon's  American  History.  Follows  the  "  seminary  "  or  laboratory  plan.  "  By  it  the 
pupil  is  not  robbed  of  the  right  to  do  his  own  thinking."    Half  leather.    1^1.12. 

Teacher's  Manual  to  Sheldon's  American  History.    60  cents. 

Sheldon's  General  History.  For  high  schools  and  colleges.  .The  only  general  history 
following  the  "  seminary  "  or  laboratory  plan.     Half  leather.    572  pages.    #1.60. 

Teacher's  Manual  to  Sheldon's  History.  Puts  into  the  instructor's  hand  the  key  to  the 
above  system.     172  pages.    85  cents. 

Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History.  Contains  the  first  250  pages  of  the  General 
History,    ^i.oo. 

Sheldon-Barnes's  Studies  in  Historical  Method.  Suggestive  studies  for  teachers  and 
students.    Cloth.     160  pages.    90  cents. 

Shumway'S  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome.  With  59  illustrations.  Should  find  a  place  as  a 
suftpUmtntary  reader  in  evcrv  high-school  class  studying  Cicero,  Horace,  Tacitus,  etc. 
96  pages.     Paper,  30  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Thomas's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.  For  younger  grades.  Maps  and 
illustrations.     Cloth.     357  pages.    60  cents. 

Thomas's  History  of  the  United  States.     Revised  and  rewritten.     Edition  of  1901.     For 
schools,  academies,  and  the  general  reader.    A  narrative  historv  with  copious  references 
.  to  sources  and  authorities.     Fully  illustrated.    592  pages.     Half  leather.    $1.00. 

English  History  Readers.     English  history  for  grammar  grades. 

Wilson's  Compendium  of  United  States  and  Contemporary  History.  For  schools  and 
the  general  reader.     114  pages.    40  cents. 

Wilson's  The  State.  Elements  of  Histbrical  and  Practical  Politics.  A  book  on  the 
organization  and  functions  of  government.     Revised  edition,  largely  rewritten.     692 
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Heath's   English   Classics. 


Addison's  Sir  R«ger  de  Coverley  Papers.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  Professor  in  the 
Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Cloth.  232  pages.  Nine  (uU-page  illustrations  and 
two  map5.    35  cents. 

Bark's '8  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Grorgk,  Master  in 
the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School.    Cloth.     119  pages.    20  cents. 

Carlyle'S  Essay  on  Bums.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Andkrw  J.  Grokck. 
Cloth.     159  pages.    Illustrated.    25  cents. 

Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Edited  by  Andrrw  J.  Grorgs.  ClotK  96 
pages,     illustrated.     20  cents. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Edited  by  J.  G.  Wight,  Princiiial  Girls'  High  School, 
New  York  City.    Cloth.     Maps  and  illustrations.    659  jiages.    50  cents. 

DeQaincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Wauchopr,  I'rofessorin  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.     Cloth.     112  pages.    25  cents. 

Dryden'S  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Edited  by  William  H.  Crawsh  aw.  Professor  in  Colgate 
University.    Cloth.     158  pages.    Illustrated.    25  cents. 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Wauchopr,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.     Cloth.    288  pages.     Illustrated.     35  cents. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  William  Hrnry 
HuDijON.   Cloth.   300  pages.   Seventeen  full-page  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.    50  cents. 

Macaulay'S  Essay  on  Milton.  Edited  by  Albrrt  Prkkv  Walkrr,  editor  of  Milton's 
"  Paradise  I^st,"  Master  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston.  Clotli.  146  pages. 
Illustrated.    25  cents. 

Macaulay'S  Essay  on  Addison.  Edited  by  Albkrt  Prrrv  Walkrk.  Cloth.  192  pages. 
Illustrated.    25  cents. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I  and  11^  Edited  by  Albrrt  Prrrv  Walkrr.  Cloth. 
188  pages.     Illustrated.    25  cents. 

Milton's  Minor  Poems.  Editedby  A lbrkt  Prrrv  Walkrr.  Cloth.  190  pages.  Illus- 
trated.   25  cents. 

Pope's  Translation  of  the  Iliad.  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  and  XXIY.  Edited  by  Paul 
Shokbv,  Professor  in  tlie  University  of  Chicago.  Cloth.  174  pages.  Illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Scott's  lyanhoe.  Edited  by  Portrr  Landrr  M  acClintock,  Instructor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Cloth.  556  pages.  Seventeen  full-page  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock. 
50  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  Edited  by  Eumund  K.  Chambbrs.  In  iheArdem  Shake$p«ar€ 
series.    Cloth.     188  pages.    25  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by  H.  L.  Withbrs.  Xn^^Arden  Shake- 
jr/r<ir«  series.    Cloth.     i78j)ages.     25  cents. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden  and  the  two  Locksley  Halls.  Edited  by  Calvin  S.  Brown, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Colorado.     Cloth.     168  pages.     25  cents. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Andrrw  J.  Gborgr,  Master 
in  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High  School.    Cloth.    148  pages.    Illustrated.    25  cents. 

Webster' s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Andrrw  J.  Grorgk. 
Boards.    55  pages.    20  cents. 
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